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PREFATORY    NOTICE. 


The  call  for  a  Second  Edition  of  this  work  has  aflTorded  an 
opportunity  for  its  revision,  which  has  not  been  neglected.  The 
facts  and  opinions,  of  course,  remain  as  they  were ;  but  there 
have  been  innumerable  occasions  for  incidentally  improving  the 
expression  of  the  author's  meaning,  if  no  more,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  his  principles  to  matters  of  detail. 

At  the  satne  time  measures  have  been  adopted  for  facilitating 
the  use  of  the  work  as  a  Book  of  Beference  ;  and  it  has  especially 
to  be  pointed  out  that,  if  the  copious  introduction  of  italicised 
words  should  appear  to  be  a  b'terary  blemish,  this  must  be  the 
excuse. 

The  subject  of  Works  of  Altebation,  although  of  so 
much  practical  importance  in  the  exposition  of  House-plan, 
had  by  some  means  escaped  attention  in  the  original  edition ; 
there  is  now,  however,  added,  in  the  form  of  a  Supplement  to 
Part  Second,  what  will  supply  the  deficiency.  Several  addi- 
tional Plates,  also,  have  been  introduced  to  illustrate  this  part 
of  the  treatise  specially. 

The  lUustratums  generally  have  been  occasionally  improved ; 
and  the  opportunity  has  been  taken  of  adding  one  special 
example  (Plates  XXXV.  and  XXXVI.)  which  will  be  useful  in 
many  ways. 

The  Sketches  of  Architectural  Style,  attached  to  Part  Fifth, 
have  been  made  wood  engravings,  as  an  improvement  upon 
lithography ;  but  the  designs  are  as  before. 

Beferences  to  the  Plates  have  been  inserted  at  every  step  of 

the  exposition ;  so  that  the  reader  may  have  practical  cases  in 

point  continually  presented  to  him. 

The  Estimates,  which  constitute  the  chief  portion  of  Part 
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Fifth,  have  received  a  certain  important  amendment.  It  was 
pointed  out  by  an  intelligent  critic  that  the  prices,  as  set  forth 
in  the  first  edition,  appeared  to  he  excessive.  The  reason  of 
thia  did  not  consist  in  any  disregard  of  economy,  bnt  simply 
in  the  circumstance  that,  London  prices  heing  given  as  the  stan- 
dard, it  was  not  made  so  clear  as  could  be  wished  that  Local 
pricet  in  the  country  are  so  much  less,  according  to  the  locality. 
It  will  now  be  found  that  the  allowance  for  these  Country 
prices  is  pointedly  set  forth  in  every  case.  The  primary  London 
prices  are  still  as  before,  because  they  were  right 

The  question  of  the  application  of  the  work  to  Small  ffoates 
demands  a  word  of  notice.  It  has  been  made  matter  of  com- 
plaint that  a  person  of  moderate  means  cannot  obtain  from  the 
book  that  assistance  which  he  needs,  because  the  majority  of  the 
illustrative  plans  are  above  his  mark.  To  this  it  must  be  replied 
that  these  plans  are  not  ofTered  as  models  at  all,  but  as  cases  in 
point  for  the  service  of  the  exposition.  The  work  is  not  a 
book  of  designs  for  choice,  but  of  principles  for  study ;  and  the 
reader  who  desires  to  learn  how  to  plan  a  small  house  must  be 
asked  to  take  the  same  course  as  if  he  wished  to  deal  with  a 
large  one, — the  principles  are  the  same.  (See  the  Introductory 
Chapter  to  Part  Second.) 

Thronijlinot  the  revision  nf  the  work,  as  in  its  originul  y 
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PREFACE  TO   THE   FIRST   EDITION. 


The  purpose  of  the  present  treatise  is  to  set  forth  a  systematic 
exposition  of  those  details  of  arrangement  v/hich  make  up  the 
plan  of  a  "  Gentleman's  House," — a  convenient  and  comfortable 
English  Residence  of  the  better  sort,  on  whatever  scale. 

Other  departments  of  the  Architect's  practice  may  oflTer  more 
to  his  ambition  as  an  artist  or  a  man  of  science,  but  there  is 
none  which  has  higher  claims  upon  him  as  a  useful  servant  of 
the  public  than  the  design  of  Domestic  Plan.  Any  endeavour, 
therefore,  to  treat  this  subject  thoroughly  will  be  received,  no 
doubt,  with  every  indulgence. 

It  may  be  thought  somewh^it  remarkable  that  the  subject 
should  not  have  been  already  exhausted ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  there  are  few  good  things  so  good — and  therefore  so  well 
worth  describing — ^as  a  good  English  house ;  but  it  is  still  more 
singular  that  no  book  whatever  appears  to  have  been  publi^thed 
from  which  we  can  obtain,  with  regard  to  Domestic  Plan  (except 
indirectly,  as  in  the  writings  of  the  indefatigable  Loudon),  even 
matter  for  suggestion  and  inquiry,  far  less  authority  for  reference. 

The  author  consequently  has  to  submit  the  present  work  as 
one  in  which  compilation  has  yielded  him  scarcely  any  aid,  but 
which  has  been  founded  rather  upon  the  experience  of  practice, 
and  the  study  of  years,  directed  to  all  examples,  good  or  bad, 
which  have  come  within  his  reach. 

The  intricacy  and  extent  which  the  inquiry  assumes,  when 

A  one  attempts  to  deal  with  it  in  any  degree  exhaustively,  will 

become  .apparent  to  the  reader  by  a  glance  over  the  items  of 
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the  Index  ;  and  how  much  has  to  be  said  upon  many  of  these 
items  may  be  perceived  by  noting  the  length  of  certain  of  the 
chapters.  If  the  reader  should  experience  surprise  in  either  or 
both  of  these  respects,  the  author  has  only  to  say  that  in  com- 
mencing to  write  he  himself  did  not  expect  either  index  or 
chapters  to  be  so  long. 

London,  yoveinbei;  18G4. 
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PART  FIRST. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Histobt  and  Development  of  Domestic 

Plan  in  England. 

CHAP. 

I. — Pboqraxmis  : 

Pmpoie  of  the  inquiry,  1 ;  National  peculiarities  of  domestic  pliein,  1 ; 
Ghsneral  history  of  plan  in  Europe,  1 ;  The  English  system,  2. 

II. — Eleventh  Century — Saxon  : 

Building  amongst  the  Gothic  nations,  3 ;  Primitive  type  of  their  Dwell- 
ings contrasted  with  the  Roman  type,  8 ;  The  Saxon  Hall,  4 ;  The 
Chamber,  5;  Boyal  Houses,  with  Chapel  and  Offices,  5;  Saxon 
Codies,  6. 

III. — Eleventh  Century — Norman  : 

Origin  of  the  Anglo-Norman  CasUe,  7 ;  Two  periods,  7  ;  The  first  period 
in  its  inferior  examples,  8;  Gastleton  (Plate  I.),  9;  Superior 
examples,  11 ;  The  Toweb  of  London  (Plate  II.),  12. 

IV. — Twelfth  Century: 

Monastic  Buildings,  12;  Gastle  Acbb  Pbioby  (Plate  III),  13;  Further 
development  of  the  Gastle,  14 ;  Caotlb  Rising  ^  Plate  IV.)  14 ;  Con- 
dition of  the  ToumSf  16;  Manor-houses  and  Chranges,  17;  Necham's 
account, — Hall,  Chamber  or  Solar,  Kitchen,  Larder,  Sewery,  and  CtUar, 
18;  General  arrangement  of  plan,  18;  The  King*s  Houses,  18; 
Remains,  19. 

V. — Thirteenth  Century: 

Works  of  the  Clergy,  19 ;  Progress  of  Manor-houses,  and  their  preference 
over  the  Castles,  20 ;  The  Royal  Manor-houses,  20 ;  Additional 
Offices, — the  Buttery,  Pantry,  Chandlery,  Wine  and  Beer  CdUxrs,  Ac, 
and  Wardrobe,  20 ;  Subsidiary  Chambers,  21 ;  Freemantle  and 
Woolmer,  21 ;  Toddington,  22  ;  '*  Bedchambers,'  22  ;  CasUes  modified 
on  the  Manor-house  principle,  23;  Edwardian  Castles,  23;  Detail 
arrangements  of  the  period,  structural  and  domestic,  24 ;  Remains* 
25  ;  Chabney  Bassett  (Plate  IV.),  25 ;  Little  Wenham  Hall,  26. 

V  I. — Fourteenth  Ce-ntury  : 

Privacy  introduced,  —  the  Priest's  Chamber;  the  Queen*s  Chamber, 
26 ;  Other  tests  of  Progress :  augmented  accommodation  and  im- 
proved arrangement,  28;  The  Oreat  HaU  in  its  perfection,  28; 
Quadrangular  Manor-house  of  the  period,  and  its  improved  accommo- 
dation :  Chapel  and  Chapel  Chaniber,  Family  Parlour  or  Withdra%o- 
ing-room.  Second  Parlour,  Lady's  Chamber  or  Bower,  Banqueting  HaU, 
improved  Stairs,  Wardrcbes,  Bath-room,  Garden,  29;  Beddtambers 
fully  introduced,  30 ;  Convenience  not  keeping  pacei  31 ;  Remains, 
32;  WoUerton,  32;  Kenilwobth  (Plate  V.),  32. 
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VII.— Fifteenth  Centory: 

TraoBitioiml  character  of  the  time,  and  its  effect  on  plan,  33 ;  The 
.  Commoa  Soli  in  decadence,  34  ;  ImproTements  lit  Slt^iing-aeeommo- 
dalion.  Si  ;  Supplementary  additions  :  Ewelme  InTentoiy ;  Eatry  and 
Cupboard,  35  ;  Chamber  of  Fleaiaumx,  35 ;  SadUry,  flu/fcr"«  Pantrj/. 
Bakelioute  and  Braehouse,  Stdbtet  and  Stabte-Tard,  36;  Half-nink 
Baaemenl,  36;  Woi/tbrtoh  MisOB-HOVBE  (Plato  VI.);  Oibcbgh 
Hall  (Plate  Vn.):  Quadrangular  plan  milhout  Corridon,  36; 
RemaioB,  36 ;  Oonesponding  improvement  in  Toim-HocBea,  &c,  37. 
VIII.— Sixteenth  Cbntttrt: 

The  Tudoi  period ;  historical  featorea,  37 ;  Diminatum  of  the  ntmibeT 
of  relainen,  ina«aaed  bcepiulit;,  &a. ;  imd  farther  decline  of  the 
Uall,  38 ;  Dining  Chamber,  SermnU'  HaO,  and  Eniranca  Sail,  38 ; 
£oudoi>.  Summer  and  Winter  Parloun,  incKflge  of  Beddiamberi,  38 ; 
Corridori,  Galiery,  and  Slaireate,  39  ;  Hknosate  Hu.l  (Plate  Vltl.)! 
39 ;  Uattizli)  Hocbb  (Plate  IX.),  10 ;  The  manner  of  John  Thorpe, 
41  ;  Remaina,  41. 
]X, — Seventeenth  Century  : 

Introduction  of  Polladian  Architectnre,  correaponding  rSTolntion  in 
domdtio  plan,  and  introduction  of  the  Italian  ViOa,  42 ;  Batemmt 
Ojp4X»,  iSnloon,  Forlieo,  St/mmttrical  partitionmtnt,  Ac..  42;  Jterlva- 
tion  &om  the  ancient  Itomaa  ouuinei.  13;  Stoeb  Pabk  and  Am- 
BBISBDBT  (Plate  X.),  43 ;  Sucriftw  of  eonvenUnix  to  gnindioee  effect, 
44;  The  Puritan  times,  44;  Marlbobouoh  Hodsb  (Plate  XI.),  41 ; 
Pn.'iervation  of  the  Elizabethan  manner  in  the  old  honsee,  44. 
X. — Eighteenth  Centl'ky  ; 

Continuance  of  Anglo-Palladian  plan.  45;  Blemhem  (Plate  XII.),  4(j; 
HoLKHAM  (Plate  XIII.},  46;  Ball  and  Bidoon;  Gnmnd-Jloor  Bed- 
dtamber$,  &c.,47  ;  Befeience  to  other  examples,  and  general  cliaracter- 
ietics,  47 ;  Beview  of  progress  nnder  Palladianiam  unsatisfactorj,  47 ; 
AdTanccmeot,  honever,  of  accommodation  lo  the  complete  modem 
Btaodard, — Dining^oom,  Dramng-rooin,  Library,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  48. 
XI. — Nineteenth  Century  i 

A  new  era  in  domestic  plan,  49;  Yariow  causes  atnork, — Revivalism  in 
Art,  Edectioiem,  C!laBsiciBm,  Mediievslism,  50  ;  The  Greek  revival  of 
no  effect,  50;  The  Gothic  revival  of  much  importance  in  the  reinlro- 
dueiion  of  the  ElixabeOtaa  model,  50 ;  Its  preferahle  general  character, 
51 ;  Reaction,  also,  from  PaUadian  statelineas,  51 ;  New  MaoaionB, 
and  nlleintioni  of  old  ones,  52 ;  Lonqleat  and  Toddugton  (Plates 
XIV.,  XV.),  and  referenoes  to  other  examples,  52;  Subsidence  of 
Palladiaa  plan  into  the  "Square  house,"  58;  Abandonment  of  Base- 
ment Offloes,  54 :  Great  improvement  in  the  arraugemeut  of  the 
(Mces,  54;  present  position  of  conflict  of  Styles  in  Architoctore ; 
corresponding  rivalry  in  SlyU  of  Plan;  Oie  MediKval  and  Ctattie 
lypei,  55 :  Illustrations  of  contrast  (Plates  XVI.  to  XXII.) ;  Ll wm 
UorsE  and  Old  Cohhaiobt,  5G;  Obbobnb  and  Balhoeal,  57; 
BBmGEWATiui  HocsE  and  West  Skanimin,  58;  Paw  or  Coupara- 
;  Prospects  of  domestic  plan  at  the  preseut  day, 
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PART  SECOND. 

The  Principles  of  Plan  as  now  Established. 
Chaffer  Ixtroducfory  : 

Definition  of  a  Gentleman's  Houae,  63 ;  Scheme  for  the  Claadficution  of  the 
Apaitmentii,  63 ;  Treatment  adopted  in  tlie  exposition  hy  Chaptere,  65. 


FIRST  DIVISION :  THE  FAMILY  APARTMENTS. 
,^.„  Section  I. — General  Consideratiokb. 

CHAP. 

I. — ^Programme  : 

Qualities  of  a  good  house,  ijQ  ;  Scheme  for  their  consideration,  66. 
II. — Privacy  : 

Defined  and  exemplified,  67 ;  Requisite  for  both  &milj  and  servants,  ^  ; 
Superiority  of  Elizabethan  plan  in  this  respect,  69. 

III. — Comfort: 

The  basis  of  the  English  idea  of  comf  jrt,  69 ;  Defined  and  exemplified, 
70 ;  Plotting  furniture,  70 ;  The  Study  of  the  three  evils.  71. 

IV. — Convenience  : 

Defined,  71 ;  The  Offices  in  advance,  72 ;  The  question  of  peculiarities  of 
habits,  72 ;  Comparison  of  the  Classic  and  Mediaeval  styles  of  plan,  73. 

V. — Spaciousness  : 

Too  much  overlooked,  74  ;  Its  value  exemplified.  74. 

VI. — Compactness  : 

Defined  and  exemplified,  75 ;  Common  form,  75  ;  In  London  houses,  75 ; 
In  Country-houses,  76 ;  Ready  way  of  compacting  large  phins,  76 ; 
True  and  fidse  Compactness,  76 ;  Comparison  of  the  two  tyixis  of  plan, 
77. 

VII. — Light  and  Air  : 

Principles  to  be  duly  esteemed,  78 ;  The  evils  of  borrowed  h'ghts,  sky- 
lights, and  wells,  78. 

VIII. — Salubrity  : 

General  rules,  78. 

IX. — Aspect  and  Prospect: 

Difficulties  in  towns,  79;  But  general  sacrifice  of  aspect  to  prospect 
also  in  the  country,  80 ;  Tub  AspecivCompass,  81 :  Explanation  thereof 
as  to  Sumhine,  the  SeoMont,  and  Weather,Sl,  82 ;  The  bearing  of  aspect 
upon  prospect,  83 ;  Compromise  of  conflicting  claims,  83. 

X.— Cheerfulniss  : 

General  principles  and  constituents,  84. 

XI. — Elegance  : 

Subdued  power  the  perfection  of  art,  85 ;  Occasional  conflict  of  purpose  in 
decoration  between  tlie  architect  and  the  proprietor,  86  ;  The  views  of 
the  ladies,  86 ;  Enrichment  and  dilapidation,  87. 

XII. — Imi»ortance  : 

Dufincd.  ST:  A  tjualily  to  lu.«  duly  miisidcif^l,  8S;  (Hivti  !>|HX*LilIy 
uuthf»riM.'<l  in  the  'rhonJUj^lilHrvs,  88;  C'omiiarihon  of  styles  of  plan. 
K9. 
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XIII. — Oemamentation  : 

Neither  eicees  nor  {aucity  deaiiable.  S9 :   t^lxampIeB  of  deflcieocj.  90. 

Sectiun  II. — Thb  Dat  liooxe. 

I. — UlNINQ-BOOK  : 

Deflaed.  91 ;  Aspect,  91 ;  Ligbt :  Prospect ;  use  of  Bay  WiiiduiTB.  92 ; 
Anangement  and  dimdudona,  93 ;  Furniture,  Ac.  93 :  Fireplace,  95  : 
Heating  apparatosi  95 ;  Ddoib,  95 ;  Diaoer-roate  aud  Service,  96 ; 
Hatch;  Ult-lable, 97 :  Berviee mom, 97;  IntercomoiuDicBtion, 07 ;  As 
a  Waiting-room,  98;  Cloacts,  98;  Spaciousness,  &c,  98:  Gxtemal 
poidtion,  98;  Approach  intunallj  aad  Draning-room  loate,  98: 
Classic  and  Hediieval  stjlcti,  99  ;  Illustrations  pauiiu. 
II. — Pabloub  Djniho-koou  : 

Defined,  99 ;  Use  of  the  term  Parhiar,  100 ;  Compromised  aq>ect,  100 ; 
Fireaido,  &c.,  101 ;  Funiiture,  102 ;   Modifieation  of  general  features, 
103. 
III. — MoRNINa-BOOH  : 

Described  in  variety.  103 ;  Aspect,  &c.,  103 ;  Armngement  and  furniture, 
104;  Position  and  occeasorits.  104;  Intercommunication,  105:  In- 
ternal position,  105;  Uluslmtions.  103. 

IV. — Breakfast  or  Lu.scheos-boom  ; 

Defined  aad  eiempliflcd,  IilO;  Aspect  and  arrangement,  lOCi;  Ulostni- 
tioiu,  106. 
V. — Drawing-room  : 

Defined,  107;  Charucler  always  Uie  same,  107;  Aspect,  107;  End 
windows,  ic,  for  prospect,  108  ;  Side  or  end  bow,  108  :  Windows  and 
light  generally,  109;  Conflicting  aspect  and  prospect,  109  ;  Internal 
arrangements,  109;  TbeoteticalBclienieorthDpailour,  110:  Furniture, 
111;  Special  airangements  wiUi  upholsterer,  1 1 1 ;  Inlereommmiica- 
tion,  112;  Extrmal  position:  Lawn,  Terrace,  &c.,  112;  Internal 
position,  113;  Fint-floor  Drawing-room,  113;  Dimensions,  &c.,  113; 
Secondary  Drawing-room,  lis ;  Ante -Drawing-room.  113;  Conjunc- 
tion with  other  apartments  for  a  suite.  113 ;  Such  combination  with 
Dining-room,  113  ;  Mnsin-ronni,  114  ;  Illustrations  posn'm. 

VI. — Boudoir  : 

Defined,  114;  The  term  sometimes  wrongly  applied,  114  ;  Regulations 

fbllow  those  of  Drawing-room,   115;    When   in  a  Private  Family 

Suite,  115;   Inlercommunioation,  Ac.,  IIS;  When  on  Bedroom  Story, 

115;  C^nservutoty  or  Balcony  attached,  116;  Illusttatioas  ^Muiini. 

VII. — Librart; 

Its  ordinary  clianicterdcfincd.116:  PoBition,]l(i;  Aspect,  11(>;  Light, 
117;  Arrangement,  intercommunication.  Sic.,  117;  Dryness,  ventila- 
tion, bookcases,  118;  As  a  Study,  IIB;  On  a  large  scale,  US; 
Museum,  118;    Bpare  room  attached,  119;  Librariou's  room,  119; 
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IX. — GbntlemanVroom  or  Busihess-room  : 

Its  uses  defined,  121 ;  Situation,  and  means  of  access,  121 ;  Waiting- 
room,  121 ;  Agent Vroom,  122 ;  Special  Entrance,  122 ;  Aspect,  122  ; 
Interior  anangemeot,  122;  Strong-closet  or  Deed-room,  122;  Lava^ 
tory,  &c^  122 ;  Interoommnnlcation,  122 ;  When  in  Private  Suite,  &c, 
122 :  niustrations,  123. 

X. — Study : 

Defined,  123;  Situation,  aspect,  Ac,,  123;  Difficulty  of  light,  &c.,  123 : 
model  plan,  124 ;  Exceptional  cases,  124 ;  Illustrations,  124. 

XI. — Saloon  : 

A  characteristic  of  Palladian  plan,  124 ;  Described,  J  24 ;  Sola  or  Salon, 
125 ;  Adaptation  to  later  plan,  125 ;  Illustrations.  125 ;  The  Mediaeval 
Gallery,  125. 

XII. — PiuvATK  Family  Suite  : 

Described,  125 ;  Illustrations,  126 ;  Modified  arnuigements,  126. 

XI 11. — House  Conservatory  (and  Winter-garden)  : 

Purposes  of  this  Conservatory,  126;  Illustrations,  126;  Light,  126; 
Arrangement,  126;  Heating  apparatus,  127;  Difficulties  when  at- 
tached to  a  Boom,  127;  Intercommunication,  &c.,  127;  Aspect,  128; 
Winter- garden  described,  128;  Construction,  128;  Arrangement, 
128. 

X I V. — Smoiqng-room  : 

Purpose,  129;  Position,  access,  prospect,  and  ventilation,  129. 

XV. — Gentlemen's  Odd-room  : 

Useful  for  miscellaneous  purposes.  130 ;  Size,  position,  louk-out,  and 
access,  130. 

Section  III.— The  Sleepinu  Rooms. 
1. — An  Ordinary  Bedroom: 

Chance  plan  objectionable,  131 ;  Primary  features,  131 ;  Proper  arrange- 
ment of  an  ordinary  room,  131 ;  Additional  windows,  shutters  and 
draperies,  132 ;  French  manner,  133 ;  Alcove  for  bed,  133 ;  Doors, 
133;  Furniture,  133;  Form,  134;  Dimensions,  134;  Closets,  134; 
Light  and  ventilation,  134 ;  Aspect,  134:  Alcove  dressing-place,  135; 
Illustrations  passim. 

II. — An  Ordinary  Dressing-room  : 

Dimensions,  uses,  and  furniture,  135 ;  Arrangement  and  aspect,  136 ; 
General  principles  of  aooommodatiou, — Bedroom,  one  Diessing-ruoiu, 
two  Dressing-rooms,  136 ;  Boudoir,  136. 

111. — General  Arrangement  of  the  Rooms: 

Common  defects  of  plan,  136;  Scheme  of  classificatiou,  &c.,  137;  Pro- 
gressive scale  of  accommodation,  137. 

IV. — Family  Bedchamber  Suite  : 

Situation  and  seclusion,  138 ;  Two  models,  138 ;  Constituent  rooms  and 
arrangement,  138 ;  Attendants'  access,  139 ;  Addition  of  Boudoir  and 
of  GentlemanVroom,  140 ;  lUustnitions  passim. 

v.— Guests*  Suites: 

Purpose,  situation,  and  arrangements  generally,  and  iilustratioucs  14C>. 
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VI.— OruEtt  Spiicial  Bkdouaubebs  : 

BacheloTB'  Bedrooms,  141 ;  Young  ladies'  nmms,  141 ;  Invalid  builo,  &l'., 

in. 

VII. — MiacELLASEOUS  Bedchambebs; 

Ordinaiy  Bedrooms,  142  ;  Subordinates'  rocous,  142. 

Sectiok  iV, — Tbk  Childhbn'8  Koohb. 
I. — GtNEBAL  Remarks: 

Such  BpecisLl  rooms  essential,  143 ;  Of  two  departments,  143. 
II.— Ndbseries  and  Suite: 

ConsidemtioDs  iuTotved,  144;  Day  and  Niglit  NtUBeries  and  their 
arrangements,  144i  Nuiaerj  Scullet?,  and  other  conveDiencea,  M-^; 
Position  fur  t]i6  Suite,  145 :  When  connected  vith  a  Private  Familj 
Suite,  146 ;  Ground-floor  Day  Nurseries,  ie,,  146 ;  Conversiou  into 
Guests' Suite,  146;  Strangers'  Nursery  or  Sick-room,  146;  Ulustra- 
tiooa  pamiiB. 
III. — Schoolroom  and  Sdite: 

Defined,  147:  Complete  Suits  described,  147:  Pontion,  &c,  light, 
147;  Omversion  into  Bedchamber  Suite,  147;  The  case  of  boys, 
147. 

Section  V. — The  SuFf-LEHSNTARiEs. 
I.— Cloak-room  : 

Its  purpose  described  as  a  retiring-room,  118;  Position,  size,  and  fur- 
nisliings,  14S ;  Billiord-ruom  for  occasional  use  as  such,  149 ;  Lodies' 
Cluelc-room,  149;  lllustralions  puui'm. 

II, — LaYATORV,  &C.  : 

Within  Cloak-room,  149;  FumisLingB  and  utnatiuu,  149. 
111. — Bath-room: 

Described  in  various  forms.  150;  Whether  one  or  more,  15U;  Water 
Bupply,  Jic,  151.      . 

IV. — Plunoe  BATH,  &c. : 

If  required,  131;    Swimming-bath,  description   and  directions,   131; 
Plunge-batK  ditto,  152. 
V. — Water-Closets  : 

Notes  thereon  generally  collected  iu  tlua  chapter,  152;  Axioms,— 
distribution,  situation,  oonstmctlon,  and  dimensions,  152.  133; 
Interior  closets  and  well'bolee,  154;  Ventilation  in  difficult  circum- 
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11. — Porch: 

Defined  and  described ;  both  open  and  enclosed,  157 ;  Oorrection  of 
aspect,  &c.,  158 ;  Carriage-Porch.  159 ;  Door-mat.  &c.,  159 ;  Porch-steps, 
159;  Ulnstrations  jNun'm. 

III. — Entrance-Hall  : 

In  various  forms.  160;  Distinctions  of  style,  160;  Belative  merits  of 
Classic  and  MediiBTal  models,  160;  Adaptability  of  the  authentic 
Todor  arrangement,  161 ;  Warming,  162 ;  Porter*8-room  and  Servants* 
Waiting-room,  162 ;  Cloak-room.  162 ;  Fomitore.  &c„  162 ;  Ceiling- 
light,  162 ;  Porch-Hall  and  double  doors.  162 ;  Illustrations  pasnm, 

IV. — Garden  Entrance: 

Described  in  several  forms,  163;  Not  to  be  in  connection  with  any  Ser- 
vants' Passage,  &o.  &c.,  163. 

V. — LuGOAGE  Entrance: 

Purpose  and  position,  164 ;  Dlustrations.  164. 

VI. — Other  Secondary  Entrances: 

Business-Entrance.  164;  Nursery-Entrance.  165;  Secondary  (Garden- 
Entrances,  165 ;  One  for  Family  Suite.  165 ;  Or  for  Invalid's  Suite, 
165. 

VII. — Gallery,  Corridor,  Passage: 

Distinguished  and  defined,  165;  Elements  of  Corridor  plan,  165; 
Complex  plan,  167 ;  Relation  of  Rooms,  167 ;  Lines  of  approach,  167 ; 
Routes  of  communication,  167;  Privacy,  168;  Corridor  for  Bedrooms, 
168;  Inferior  Passages,  168;  Style;  the  Elizabethan  Gallery;  its 
origin,  character,  and  uses,  168 ;  Further  principles  of  plan  involved, 
169 ;  Misnamed  Galleries,  170 ;  Illustrations  passim. 

VIII. — Central  Hall,  Cortile: 

Their  origin  and  adaptation,  170;  The  Palladian  Hall  and  the  Italian 
Cortile,  170;  Distinguished  in  principle  from  the  Mediieval  Hall, 
171;  Inherent  non-privacy,  172;  Disposition,  172;  Difficulty  of  treat- 
ing the  Cortile,  173. 

IX. — Saloon,  Ante-room,  Vestibule,  Lobby,  <fec. : 

Saloon  defined,  174;  Its  character  in  Palladian  plan,  174;  Garden- 
Entrance  therein,  174 ;  In  reduced  form,  174 ;  Parloui^Saloons,  175 ; 
Miscellaneous  Ante-rooms,  175;  Vestibules  and  Lobbies,  and  their 
uses,  175 ;  Illustrations  passim. 

X. — Staircases  : 

Principal  Staircase,  when  to  Bedrooms  only,  in  Classic  and  Eliza- 
bethan plan  respectively,  175;  Back  Stairs,  or  Second  Staircase,  176; 
Private  Family  Staircase.  177;  Bachelors'  Stair,  177;  Young-ladies' 
Stair,  177 ;  Other  special  Stairs,  177 ;  When  architecturally  designed, 
177 ;  Ordinary  square  open  newel  Stair,  178 ;  Windows,  178  ;  Circular 
and  oval  Stairs,  178 ;  Double-flight  Stairs,  178 ;  Bule  for  steps,  178 ; 
Width,  178;  Lighting,  179;  Warming,  179;  Biisement  Stairs,  179; 
Ventilation  and  self-enclosure,  179. 


SECOND  DIVISION :  STATE  ROOMS,  ETC. 

L — General  Remarks: 

Definition,  180 ;  Family  comfort  not  to  be  sacrificed,  180 ;  Two  modes  of 
effecting  this,  180:  General  rules  still  to  govern,  180. 
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II. — State  Diniko-booh  :  ■ 

HodiflMtion  of  ordinary  pnnciples,  181 ;  Farnilnre,  181  :  Dinner-TODte. 
181 ;   Berrice.  Anle-ChAmbprs.  Approecli,  Ac,  181 :  PoaitioD,  Bippct, 
Lc.  182 :  Supper-rooniH  Hnd  ime  of  Fnniiljr-rooinB  or  Gulliry,  182. 
[II. — State  Drawino-kooms  : 

Ab  a  separate  Cirmit-Biiite,  182;  Family  Rooms  in  oonneftioii,  182: 
Picture  GallBTy,  dittn,  183;  Special  pnnriples  of  plan,  IBS;  Aspect. 
decoratioD,  &e.;  warming  and  Tentilation.  183;  Hnre  ordjunry  cuee 
of  a  preserved  DrawinR-room ;  nnd  orcnuionnl  BcceptioD-Snit^  nf 
Famity-rcxima,  183;  Illiutratinns,  184. 
IV. — Ball-room; 

Defined,  184;    AiraDgement  of  doors,   windoiTB  (note  on   drtnghte'', 
orchestra,  banquette,  tla'ia.  Sic,  165 ;  Common  Halt  of  the  kind  for 
oountrj-houses,  185. 
V. — MUSIC-ROOM,  CONCBET-BOOM,  PRIVATE  THEATRE,  &C.  : 

Hnsio-tDOUi,  aa  an  apartment  apeciall;  oontrived  for  acoustic  pnrpoaeg, 
185;  Bectangular  plan  sufficient,  186;  Harmonic  proportions,  18<>; 
Other  aoousttc  muTfi™"  of  airangemont  and  construction,  18(i ;  Appli- 
cation of  Oieae  to  an  ordinary  Drawing-room,  1ST;  Frlvate  Theatre, 
— a  Hosic-nynn  so  br  sufficient,  187;  Stage,  Dn:ssing-rooms,  qwce 
for  Scenery,  &c.,  1ST. 
VI.— Great  Library,  Museum,  <&c.  : 

Ammgement  of  a  suite  c^  Libraries  in  bays,  188;  Artistic  capabilities 
189;    Collections  of  art  or  science,  189;   Alraiigranent  of  a  single 
library  of  large  eixe,  189. 
VII. — State  Galleries,  Galleries  of  Art,  &c.  : 

Beception  Gallery  (lelinol,  ]90;  Illustrations,  190;  Lighting,  doors,  Ac. 
190;  Model  Pioturt-Gallery ;  its  lighting,  width  height,  &e.,  191:  The 
case  of  Sculpture,  192 ;  CoTed  ceiling-lights  for  cabinets,  192. 
VIII, — Domestic  Chapel: 

Historical  reminiscences,  193;  Exceptional  in  our  day,  193  ;  Whether 
to  be  ecclesiastical  in  character  or  not,  194 ;  Varioos  means  of  en- 
trance, 194 ;  Hi^ight,  omamentnl  character,  altar,  &c.,  deak,  Ac,  aeltia, 
194;  Vestiary,  195. 

IX, — State  Guests'  Chambers: 

State  Bedrooms  not  in   use,  105;  Guests' Suite  of  Apariments  revertoil 
to  ;  Pi)Saihle  additions  thereto,  ]9fl  ;  Tl.r  ptisc  of  BaLHORAL,  196. 
X. — STATE-THOROL-OHKARffi  : 

Principlesa8hofore,eipanded  and  elnbocsted,  196;  Corridor  to  acircuit- 
gnile  of  Beception- rooms  not  epsential.  19€ ;  Cloak-rooms,  IdT ;  Access 
for  servants,  if.,  19T ;  Warming  aiid  ventilation,  nnd  aspect  of  Grand 
Entrance,  19T. 

THTOD  niVlSIOK  :  THF,  DOMESTIC  OFFICKS. 

Sectjik  I. — Tir; 
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II. — Privacy,  Comfort,  ( 'onvenienck  : 

Freedom  from  interraption,  199;  Separntion  of  the  sexes,  199;  Scnlo  of 
comfort,  199 ;  Principles  of  convenience,  200. 

III. — Spaciousness  and  Compactness: 

Cramped  arrangements  to  be  discouraged,  but  excesnye  completeness 
in  the  Offices  a  serious  error,  200;  Compactness  especially  neces- 
sarv,  201. 

IV. — Light  and  Air,  and  Salubrity  : 

Maxims,  201 ;  More  freedom  here  than  in  Family-rooms,  202. 
V. — Aspect,  &c.  Ac- 
Aspect,  &c.,  now  differently  affected,  202 ;  Northward  preferable,  203 ; 
Cneerfiilness,  203 ;  Distinctive  character  in  design  of  Offices,  203 ;  Appli- 
cation of  observations  generally  to  large  and  small  houses  alike,  203. 


Section  II. — ^1'he  Kitchen  Offices. 

I. — Kitchen  : 

Origin  and  present  model,  204 ;  Position  on  plan  and  relations  to  other 
Offices,  204;  Purpose,  lighting,  coolness,  dryness,  ventilation,  204; 
Floor,  wall-lining.  205;  Doors,  206;  Illustrations,  206;  Cooking 
apparatus,  &c.,  in  detail,  206;  Fittings  in  detail,  207;  Dishing- 
Kitcheu,  208;  Small  Kitchens,  &c.,  209;  Dimensions,  209;  When 
used  as  Servants'  Hall,  209 ;  Relation  to  Pining-room  for  service, 
209 ;  Prevention  of  smells,  210 ;  Basement  Kitchen,  210 ;  Relations  to 
other  Offices.  211 ;  Outer  Kitchen,  211  ;  Cook's-room.  211. 

11. — Scullery: 

To  be  conjoined  to  Kitchen,  212 ;  Door  of  intercommunication,  212 ; 
light  and  ventilation,  &c.,  212 ;  Outlet  towards  Yard,  if  any,  212 ;  no 
connection  with  Laidera,  213;  Fixtures  in  detail,  213;  When  used  for 
secondary  purposes,  213;  Floor,  drainage,  214. 

III. — Cook's  Pantry,  or  Dry  Larder  (and  Larder  generally): 

Defined,  214 ;  Ancient  and  modem  terms,  214 ;  Maxims  of  construction, 
214;  Detached  Larders,  215;  Ceiling-ventilation,  215;  Windows, 
215;  Fittings,  215;  Rcfrigerotor,  216;  Heating  in  winter,  216;  Floor, 
216;  Dimensions,  216. 

IV. — Meat  Lardeu  : 

Defined,  &c.,  216;  If  detached,  216;  Fittings,  216;  Special  Compart- 
ments, 217 ;  Walls  and  fioor,  217. 

V. — Game  and  Fish  Larders: 

Game  Larder,  its  uses  and  fittings,  217;  Fish  Larder,  ditto,  218 ;  Town 
bouses  require  no  such  accommodation.  218. 

VI. — Pastry-room  : 

Its  uses,  position,  construction,  and  fittings,  218;  Oven,  218;  Pastry- 
dresser  in  Still-room,  218 ;  Confectionery,  218. 

VII. — Salting-room,  Smoking-house,  and  Bacon  Larder  : 

Sometimes  required,  219;  Fittings  of  Salting-room,  219;  Dimensions 
and  construction  of  Smoking-house,  219 ;  Bacon  liardrr,  advisable  to 
be  removed  from  the  House,  219. 
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VIII. — DAiRt  AND  Dairy  Scullery  : 

General  model  deecribed.  and  fittings,  220 ;  Daiiy  Scalier;,  its  tisei 
and  fittings,  Su:^  220;  to  bo  apart  if  extensive,  220;  Codi'a  Pantry 


8ECTIOX  III. — The  L'ppeb  Sbbvants'  OrrwxB. 

I. — Butler's-Pantry  Asn  Appurtenances: 

Origin,  221 ;  Foaitiun  and  rclat[on,  221 :  DimenaionB  and  fittingB,  222  ; 
Plate-Snfe,  222;  Plate -Scullery,  222;  Butler's  Bedroom,  222;  Head 
Biillor'B  Room,  222  ;  A  Kmall  Pantrj-,  222. 

II. — Sbbtjce  or  Sideboard-boom: 

Usea,  dimensioTi^  Bituation.  subetitutes,  fittings,  22S;  Sutler's  Service- 
room,  ita  poBJtiou,  usee,  and  Bttings,  223 ;   The  case  of  Bawraent 
OfBeea;  Dinner  Btair;  Lift,  £c.,  223. 
III. — HoDSEKEEFER'a-ROOli  : 

Purpooes  and  relation  to  otiier  quarters,  224  ;  flctings,  &c.,  224 ;  Store- 
room, 225. 
IV. — StIUy-ROOM: 

Its  origin,   purposes,  and  position,  235:   Fittings,   226;  Ae  Womcn- 
servaatu'  HaJI,  226;  Outer-Kitchen  as  StUI-room,  226. 
V, — Store-room,  &c.  : 

Purpoaes.  position,  and  fittings,  220 :  When  made  a  Ibiuekeeping-ronm 
in  a  smBll  hous^  226 ;  Supplementary  Store  Cloaeta,  227. 
VI. — China-Clobet  and  Scullery: 

nscB.  pwition,  ami  fittings  of  China-Cloaet,  227;  China-Scullery,  ditto, 
227. 
VII.— House  Steward's  Office,  Ac.: 

Putpo«e.   poflitiou,   &c.,  and  acceasorie^   228;    Kitclten-Olcrk's  OtHec. 
228. 
Vin, — Stewahd's-room,  or  Upper  Sehvants'-Hall  ; 

Purposes,  position,  furniture,  Ac.,  228 ;  Scullery  attached,  229 ;  Supple- 
mentary uses  and  requirements,  229 ;  Uonsekeepcr'a-room  as  a  substi- 
tale,  229. 
IX. — Gus-ROOM  : 

Described,  with  fittiugs,  229;  Position  and  requirements,  230 ;  Sulisli- 
lules  in  small  houses,  2:'10:  When  eepamic  from  the  house.  2.sn; 
Armoury,  230. 

Section  IV. — Tbr  I»weii  Servants'  Officks. 

I, — Servants'  Hall,  &c.  : 

Purpose,  231 ;  Belation  to  other  Offices,  &e.,  231 ;  Womons-nxan.  231 ; 
Fittings,   232 ;    Incidental  purposes,   232 ;    Dressing.  232 ;    Lady's- 
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T 1 1. — Cleanino-rooms,  Ac.  : 

Bnuhing-room ;  pnrpoee,  position,  ftc,  233;  Brushing-tablee  at  Back 
Btairs,  233;  Knife-room»  Shoe-room,  234 ;  Lamp-room,  234 ;  Poiposea 
and  arrangements,  234. 


Section  V. — The  Laundbt  Officki*. 

I. — General  BEacARKS: 

When  to  be  a  aepaiate  bnilding,  and  when  to  be  at^pched  to  the 
Honae,  235. 

II. — Wash-hoose  and  Laundry  : 

Waah-hoose;  purpose,  dimensions,  position,  fittings,  and  arrangement. 
236 ;  Laundry,  ditto,  ditto,  236 ;  Relation  together,  237 ;  Substitutes  for 
either,  237;  Special  Servants*  Wash-house,  237;  Ladies'-maids' 
ironing  accommodation,  237. 

in, — ^Dryixg-room  ;  Hot  Closet  : 

The  old-fiftshioned  Drying-loft  described,  237 ;  Hot  Closet,  its  construc- 
tion and  mode  of  operation,  238;  The  Laundry  as  a  Drying-room 
Ac,  238. 

IV. — Soiled  Linen  Closet: 

Of  much  use;  position  and  arrangements,  238;  Bin  in  Wash- 
house,  238. 

V. — Linen-room,  &c.  : 

Purpose,  fittings,  and  position,  239 ;  Closet  for  bedding,  &c.,  239. 


Section  VL — The  Bakery  and  Brewery  OmcEs. 
I. — Bakehouse  and  Appurtenances: 

Purpose,  position,  fittings,  &c.,  240;   Oven  described,  240;  Storage  of 
bread,  240 ;  Flour  Store,  240;  Fuel,  240. 

II. — ^Brewhouse  : 

Apparatus  required,  241 ;  Other  arrangements,  relation  to  house,  oellarB, 
Ac,  241. 


Section  VII. — Cellars,  Storage,  and  Outhouses. 
I. — Coal  Cellar,  Wood-house: 

Position  for  Coal  Cellar,  242 ;  Capacity,  242 ;  Delivery,  242 ;  Light,  &c., 
242 ;  As  an  open  shed,  242 ;  Position  for  Wood-house,  242. 

n. — Ash-rin  : 

PositioD,  Ac,  243;  Oflbl-bin,  243. 

III. — Wine  Cellars: 

Position,  entrance,  and  other  arrangements,  243 ;  Temperature,  artificial 
warming,  244 ;  Fittings,  &c,  244 ;  Receiving  Cellar,  244 ;  Wme  in 
wood,  244;  Bottle-racks,  244;  Butler*s  Cellar  and  Closet,  244: 
Madeira-Cellar,  245;  Soda-water,  &c.,  245. 

b 
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IV. — Beee  Cellar: 

Pnipose,  potitioD,  light,  ventiktion,  aocess,  Ac^  245 ;  BcMIed-beer,  245. 
V. — MiSCELLAHEOCa  CELLARS: 

For  TCgetaUee,  245:    Diyneas,   veotiliitioD,   &c^   245;   Hoosekeepei's 
Celkr,  246 ;  Frnil^tore,  246 ;  Hea-BemmtB'  odd  Cellar,  246 :  Spare 
Oellara  dednble.  and  Cellu-aloaeta,  246. 
VI. — IcE-HonsE : 

Piqpoae  and  MieDtiflc  principle,  246;   Aa  an  odjanct  under^ionnd, 
aspect,  pUn  and  oonstruction  in  detail,  and  drainage,  246 ;  Mode  of 
filling,  247 :  Similar  plan  when  witlun  the  house,  247  ;  When  built 
apart,  247. 
Vir. — LOHBER-ROOM,  LnoaAaG-Boou : 

FcdtioQ  for  Lnmher-nnm  and  reqniremeuls,  246 ;  When  to  be  used  as  e, 
Workshop,  248 ;  When  provided  at  the  SUblei^  248 ;  Luggnge-room, 
ite  Dies  and  reqtmemeiite,  248. 
Vm. — ^Fruit-store  : 

Purpose,  potation,  and  requitemeDts,  249. 
IX — ClSTEBN-CHAHB&B,  &C.  : 

Cistern  in  roof;  249;    Water-tower,  249;   Pumping^  249;  Bain-water- 


Sectiok  Tin. — The  Sbbvabts'  Pbitatb  Uoomb. 
I. — Servants'  Bedroous: 

WonKn-Berranta'-roouu,  their  aceeas,  size,  position,  tc,  250 ;  Uen- 
Bemint«'-roomB,  ditto,  ditto,  250 ;  Dormitoi?  subdivided,  250;  Upper- 
nrranta'-rooms,  and  their  respective  podtjona,  &o.,  250 ;  Superior 
Bervanls'  rooms,  250 ;  Btranger  servanla'  ruoniH,  25] ;  Housekeeper's 
Bedroom,  251 ;  Ladies'-maids'-room^  251 ;  (leDend  maxima,  251. 

I. — Servants'  Day-rooms  : 

Steirard,  hoUBekeeper,  butler,  cook,  and  valet,  252 ;  Servants'  Hall  and 
Women's-room,  252;  Steward  s-ioom  tmd  Housekeeper's-room,  252; 
lAdiGB'-muds'-raom,  252 ;  privacy  oonditional,  252. 


Section  IX. — ^TnoRoiraHFABZH,  SupPLEMEUTARms,  akd  Qbmbral 

Abbansemeht  of  Offices. 
I. — GHonMD-FLoOR  Offices  : 

Boute  to  Bntoance  and  the  men's  aide,  263;  Belatiooa  of  Kitchen,  tut^ 
Kid  the  wmnen's  side,  253 ;  The  superior  rooms,  be.,  253 ;  The  Back- 
Offloes,  254;  Tbiee  deputmeuts,  254;  Staircases,  254;  Lift,  254; 
Suppl^nentaries,  254 ;  Pump,  25S ;  Dinner-bell,  255. 
n. — Basememt  Offices  : 
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FOURTH  DIVISION :   THE  STABLING  AND  FARM  OFFICES,  ETC. 

CBAP. 

I. — ^Ihteoduction  ; 

Stabling  in  town  and  ooontiy,  257 ;  Primary  aooommodation  and  addi- 
tional items,  257. 

n. — Stables  : 

Manj  forms,  258 ;  Artificial  condition  of  the  horse,  and  scientific  problem 
aoooidingly,  258;  Stalls,  their  dimensions,  width  of  stable,  fittings, 
259;  Paving  varions,  259 ;  Sloping  or  level  fioor,  259;  Gutters,  260  ; 
Stable  with  central  passage,  260;  Non-absorbent  vmlls,  &c.,  260; 
DiynesB,  260;  Light,  260;  Ventilation,  260;  Height,  261;  Aspect 
and  temperature,  262;  Artificial  warming,  262;  Cleansing,  262^ 
Flies,  262 ;  Door  and  windows,  262  ;  Corn-bin,  shoot,  fodder -bay,  262  ; 
Harness,  263 ;  Loose-boxes,  their  dimensions,  fittings,  9cc^  263 ;  Gene- 
ral division  of  Stabling,  263. 

III. — CARRIAGE^-HOUSE : 

Dryness  and  cleanness,  263 ;  Dimensions  and  construction,  264 ;  Heat- 
ing. 264;  Relation  to  Stable-Yard,  264;  Washing-pavement,  264; 
•ffftTOPfla^  264 ;  Fender  stoves  and  wheel-tracks,  264. 

.  IV. — ^BLaakess-boom  and  Saddle-boom  : 

Dryness  essential;  Oonstructioo,  265;  Interoommunication,  position, 
265 ;  Heating,  &c,  265  ;  Fittings  of  a  complete  Harness-room,  265 ; 
dettoing-room  attached,  266;  Saddle-room,  266;  Ceiling-light,  266. 

V. — Grooming-Shed,  <fec.,  and  Horse-Bath  : 

Giooming-shed,  its  purpose  and  position,  &c.,  266 ;  Horse-bath  described, 
and  modification  of  this  shed  for  it,  266;  Common  open  Shed,  its 
uses,  &c.,  267 ;  Shoeing  Shed,  267. 

VL — Stable-Yard,  Ride,  Dung-pit,  and  Water  SappLY : 

Position,  dimensions,  and  character  of  Stable-Yard,  267 ;  Entrance,  267 ; 
Paving,  268;  Covered  Ride,  uses  and  disposition,  268;  Dung-pit, 
situation,  various  forms,  liquid  manure,  emptying,  and  access,  268 ; 
Water-supply,  269;  Drainage,  269  ;  Clock-tunet,  269;  Dove-cot,  269. 

VII. — ^Hay  and  Corn  Lofts,  <fec. ;  Boiler-house  : 

Upper  story  usual  for  such  Lofts ;  construction  and  requirements,  269 ; 
Mode  of  supplying  hay  and  com,  270 ;  Fittings,  ladders,  stair,  270 ; 
Stores  when  on  ground  level ;  fodder-bay,  270 ;  Boiling  or  Steaming 
House,  position  and  fittings,  270 ;  Small  Lofts,  270. 

Vm. — Sebyants'-rooms  : 

In  small  establishments,  271 ;  In  larger  cases,  Sleeping-rooms  over 
Stables,  271 ;  Exclusion  of  stable  vapours,  271 ;  Mess-room  and  its 
fittings,  271 ;  Staircase,  271. 

IX. — Farm  Offices  : 

A  proper  Farmery  to  be  built  apart,  272;  Ordinary  attached  F^rm 
Offices  alone  here  mtended,  272 ;  Relation  to  Stable-Yard,  272 ;  Cow- 
house, dimensions,  construction,  and  fittings,  &c.,  272;  Calf-house, 
ditto,  273;  Sheep-house,  ditto,  273;  Piggery,  ditto,  273;  Poultry- 
houses,  various,  ditto,  274;  Cart  Stable,  275;  Cart  Shed,  275;  No 
Bani,&c.,  required,  275;  Slaughter-house,  275;  Yard;  paved  path; 
DoDg-pit,  276. 

b2 
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X. — Workshops  and  Yard  : 

Oeneral  workHbop  luefnl,  276 ;  Smith'a  Bhop,  dimeneiona,  Hitnttion,  and 
fittings,  &C.,  276;  Plumber  ond  Pwnter'a  ehop,  ditto,  276  ;  Carpentefa 
shop,   277:  Gabinetmoktng  and  npholalery,  277;   Work-jaid,  277; 
Belation  of  the  whole  to  Stables  And  Dumeatio  Offlc«t^  277. 
XI.— E.fOINI^HOUSK: 

For  waler-anpplj.  general  plao,  purpoeea,  and  reUtiont,  278. 
XII. — Gis-aonsE : 

Oeneiel  airangementB  required,  278. 


SUPPLEMENT ;  NOTE  ON  THE  ALTEBATION  OF  EXISTING 
HOUSES. 

I. InTRODDCTION  and  pROaBAMHE: 

special  neceMitiea  of  compromiae  in  worka  of  'Altention,  279 ;  Forma  ol 
Alt«rat)oii*  claaaiBed,  279 ;  Piogianinie  of  conaideiBtioD,  280 ;  Mento- 
randa  of  the  chief  defecta  for  ramedy,  under  Prmaeg,  Vom/ort,  Con- 
twntmcs,  Spadoutitai,  Contpaetam,  XiifU  and  Mr  and  BalubriU/, 
Avpeel  and  Protped,  CitBerfalnem,  &c-,  280;  other  questiona  of  Con- 
Toraion,  2S1 ;  Adaplatioa,  284. 
II. — Whfther  to  ALTtat  oa  Kebuii.d  : 

Dia^pointment  common  in  respect  of  tliis  qnestioii,  285 ;  Procea*  of 
caJcolatioa  to  ootDpore  the  oast  and  the  benefit,  2S5 ;  Coe^  285 ;  Value, 
286 :  Simple  form  fuT  the  inue,  286. 
in. — To  ADD  Principal  Eooms  : 

Example  of  the  cnae,  286 ;  Addition  of  Dining-mom  and  Drawing-niom 
aaWinga  to  a  houM  of  regular  plnn,  287;  Ab  a  orie-storr  additiiHi 
along  the  front.  287;  Aa  irregular  additioia,  287:  Proposal  for 
Dmning-room  up-aUira,  267;  Saloon,  Pictnre-Oallei;,  &c.,  288; 
Secondary  Apartmenta,  288;  FomiJjr-Siiite,  288;  Old  rooms  made 
Officea,  288. 
IV. — ^To  ADD  Bedrooms  : 

Inatam^es  of  the  defect,  268 ;  The  addition  of  a  atorf,  289 ;  If  over  new 
roomi  below,  289;   Serranta'-rooms,  289;   Nuiseriea,  289;   Ground' 
floor  Bedrooms,  289 ;  InTalid-EUtte,  289;  Dieaaiag-rooDia.  289. 
V. — To  ATii)  Thorodghfares  and  Sdppleuentaries  ■ 

Oaaea  requiring   anch   Amendments,    289;    Difttcnltiea   of    enlarging 
ThoTOugh&tca,  and  rale  for  guidance,  290;  Qluatration, — Lonoleat, 
290:  Bath-room,  291 ;  Waler-eloBot8.201;  Cloak-room  and  LaTatoiy, 
&c,  291. 
VI, — To  ADD  Officks  : 

Inatauoee  of  the  kind,  291 ;  CeUais  and  miaceUaneona  rooms  in  con- 
nection with  the  scheme;  also  other  Offloes,  292;  Falkdian  plan 
of  Wings,  292  :  The  <xaa  of  London  Uonaea,  292;  Enlargement  and 
re^rrangemeut  of  OfBcea  (Plato  XSXIX),  292. 
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CHAP. 

VIIL — To  Enlarge  Principal  Booms  Inwards  : 

Seldom  desirable,  294 ;  In  oonnection  with  new  offices,  294. 

IX, — To  Diminish  Principal  Booms  : 

Gases  in  point,  and  principle  involTed,  294. 

X. — To  Diminish  the  Accommodation  Generally  : 

Case  of  an  Eighteentli-oentory  Mansion,  partly  pulled  down,  and 
remainder  converted,  295. 

XL — To  Be-arrange  a  whole  Plan  : 

A  hazardous  principle  generally,  295 ;  Instances  requiring  its  applica- 
tion, 296 ;  Process  of  conversion ;  especial  risk  in  old  houses,  296 ; 
Illustrations  of  Longlbat  (Plates  XIY.  and  XL.),  296. 

Xn. — To  Be-arrange  Old  Work  for  Incorporation  with  New  : 

An  everyday  case,  297 ;  Frequent  fallacy  involved,  298 ;  (Plate  XLI.) 
Bestraint  in  plan,  298;  Principles  to  be  kept  in  view;  Principal 
Booms;  Boof  taken  off;  External  modification*  Situation,  298; 
G^eneral  rule  as  to  saving  or  loss,  298. 


PART   THIRD. 

Notes'  on  Site  and  the  Ghounds. 
Ihtroducttion  : 

Questions  involved,  300. 

Section  I. — The  Choice  of  Locality. 

CHAP. 

L — Climate  : 

Its  several  varieties,  302 ;  considerations  of  level,  302. 

IL — Shelter  : 

Aspeda  in  question,  302;  Wood,  303;  Sites  on  the  Cknst,  303. 

IIL — Aspect  : 

Consideration  in  the  case  of  sloping  land,  303 ;  Effect  upon  climate,  303 ; 
Weather,  Ac.,  30i. 

IV. — Ventilation  : 

A  question  of  slielter  and  level,  304 ;  Effect  of  water,  304. 

v.— Soil  : 

Its  varieties  ocmpered,  305. 

VL — ^Water-Supply  : 

tioDS  for  inquiry,  306 ;  Various  forms  of  supply,  306 ;  Various  kinds 


of  wells,  306;  Qualities  of  water,  307;   Question  of  depth,  307; 
Qiie8ti0Q  of  level,  307 ;  Conveyance  of  supply,  and  apparatus,  307. 

VII. — Drainage  : 

Considerations  of  level,  &c.,  308. 
VIIL — Salubrity  : 

Good  air  and  good  water,  308 ;  General  considerations,  309. 

IX. — Landscape  Gardening  : 

niis  to  be  considered  from  the  first,  309 ;  Past  and  present  ideas,  309 : 
Features  to  be  inquired  for,  309. 

X. — Local  Considrrations  : 
Hints  thereon,  310. 
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SEcnoK  II. — The  Chotoe  or  Site. 

I. IsTRODOCTION  : 

Statement  of  the  qneetioti,  312. 
II. — Prospect  asd  Aspect: 

prinuuridea  of  an  eleToted  mte^  312;  Aspect  to  be  coniidered,  S13; 
CompromUe  of  ontogoDiatio  claiioB,  313;   Eouthwud  and  Eartiraid 
landscape  to  be  looked  for,  313;  Case  of  Xorthwaid  proapect,  311 ; 
Tbe  beat  ate  and  the  worst,  314 ;  Diapoeition  of  the  Honae,  314. 
III. — Adjuncts  of  the  Hodse  ; 

Tlie  ariistie  coonection  of  the  House  with  the  gionnd,  319;  The 
OBoal  adJDDcta,  and  the  importance  of  level  gronnd  for  th«r  accommo- 
dation, 315 ;  Entrance  Court,  316 :  Terrace-walk.  316 ;  EBrterra,  816 ; 
.Winter  Oaiden.  316;  Aichitectnntl  Oardea,  316;  DiipooitioD  of 
Officea.  317 ;  Ai^roacli,  317. 
IV. — Sakitart  Provisions  : 

Ventilation  around  the  Honae,  817;  Water-sappl;  properly  aitnatsd,  318; 
Drainageof  amface  and  Honae,  itaconne  and  outfiJi,  319;  Abaorbing 
well,  pump,  cesspool^  319  ;  Field  and  water  vapours,  319;  Coat,  819. 
V. — Position  in  the  Landscape,  and  Artificial  Site; 

Aptitndeofidte,S19;  Oeneral  notes,  320;  Difflcultiea  of  artificial  aite,  320. 

ijKCTiON  III. — The  Arbanoeuent  of  the  Grousdh  and  Adjckcts. 

I. — Style  in  Landscape  Gardening  : 

The  contrast  between  Classic  and  Picturesque  here  as  clsowhere,  321 ; 
Tbe  Italian  aud  English  styles  of  landscape  art,  321;  Connection 
between  the  Eogliali  style  and  tbe  Gothic  revival,  and  between  tbe 
Italian  style  and  Fallsdianisin.  322 ;  Features  of  tbe  Italian  manner, 
322  :  Features  of  the  English  ouuiner,  322  ;  The  rival  merits,  323  ; 
Origination  of  tbe  doctrine  of  tlie  Piotuiesque,  324;  Buins  and 
Baronial  architecture,  324  ;  Practical  connection  of  style  in  landscape 
gardening  with  architectotol  style  ui  the  House,  325 ;  The  present 
system  of  mixed  style,  325. 
II, — C  A  RRiAQE- Approach  : 

Now  almost  invariably  of  natural  stylo;  How  to  be  disposed,  326; 
Gradient,  directness,  dryness,  326  ;  Privacy  of  the  Lawn  and  Garden, 
Sea..  327;  Direction  of  approach — Nortiiward — Southward,  827; 
Display  of  the  House,  &c,  327. 

HI, — Entrance  Codrt  : 

Described,  327;  Common  to  both  ElizabetliaQ  and  Falladian  bouses, 
828  ;  Recently  again  commoD,  328 ;  Falladian  examples ;  Elizabethan 
manner,  328 ;  Present  modified  form.  329 ;  Gates,  surface,  Ac  329 ; 
Open  drive,  329 ;  Dimenisiong,  329 ;  Objection  as  to  cooflned  appear- 
ance, and  remedy,  329 ;  lUustiations  paaim. 
IV, — Terrace  : 

a  question  of  style;  the  Ixilujdtradc  the  I 
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CHAP. 

V. — Lawn  : 

Character  and  difipositioii,  332 ;  Of  pictmeeque  style,  332 ;  Oonnection 
with  the  House,  333. 

VL — ^Flower  Gardens: 

Several  kinds,  333 ;  The  Parterre  in  its  Tsrieties  of  form ;  aspect ;  rela- 
tion to  the  Honse,  333;  The  Architectural  or  Italian  Garden,  its 
Tarious  forms  and  features,  334 ;  Two  extiemes  compared,  335 ;  The 
treatment  of  sur&ce-level,  335 ;  Avoidance  of  excessive  display,  335 ; 
Flowers  in  ILitchen-(iarden.  335 ;  Rosery,  Pinetum,  Evergreen  (harden, 
American  Grarden,  335 ;  Character  and  situation,  336 ;  Fernery  and 
Rock-Garden,  336. 

VIL — ^Kitchen-Garden  and  Orchard,  Greenhouses,  Sec.  • — 

Form  and  disposition,  walls,  access,  &c.,  336 ;  Statement  of  accessories 
in  Grarden-yard,  336;  Grardener's  Lodge,  337;  Communication  with 
the  Stables,  337;  Orchard,  337;  Greenhouses  in  Elitchen  Ckmlen, 
their  aspect.  Boiler-house,  Forcing-pits,  Hot-houses  en  suiUy  337. 

VIII. — Conservatories,  &c.  : 

Notes  as  to  general  provisions,  338. 

IX. — Ornamental  Grounds: 

Principles  of  general  disposition  with  relation  to  the  House  on  four 
quarters,  338 ;  Statement  of  characteristic  features,  339. 


PART  FOURTH. 

Notes  on  Abcmtectural  Style. 
I. — Introduction  : 

The  perplexities  of  a  choice  of  style,  340;  What  is  style?  341;  The 
oonnoisseurship  of  the  age,  341 ;  Reference  to  examples,  342 ;  Plan 
of  the  examples,  343 ;  Considerations  of  inquiry  in  each  case,  343 ; 
The  Classical  and  the  Picturesque,  343;  Classification  of  the  ex- 
amples, 344 ;  General  comparison  with  regard  to  Site,  344 ;  Scale  of 
building,  344;  liaterials,  344;  Cost,  344;  Importance,  344;  Orna- 
mental character,  344 ;  Use  of  Style  internally,  345 ;  Influence  upon 
interior  plan,  345. 

11. — ^Elizabethan  Style: 

Its  relation  to  the  ecclesiastical  manner,  346 ;  The  material  shortcomingB 
of  the  period,  and  consequent  inconveniences,  347 ;  General  merits 
on  the  contrary,  347. 

in. — ^Palladian  Style: 

Its  origin,  and  introduction  into  England,  348 ;  Features  of  the  style 
348 ;  Its  prevalence  and  duration,  349. 

rV. — Elizabethan  Style  Revived: 

Circumstances  of  its  revival,  350 ;  Erroneous  details  at  first,  351 ;  But 
a  nationality  in  the  type,  351;  Intentional  irregularity  introduced, 
and  irregular  grouping,  &c.,  352 ;  Situation ;  relation  of  picturesque 
architecture  to  picturesque  site,  352;  Scale,  353;  liaterials,  353; 
Cost,  353;  Importance,  353;  Ornamental  character,  354;  Internal 
style;  generally  disapproved;  considered  as  for  Thorough£ues  and 
Stete  Booms,  354 ;  Interior  influence  on  plan,  354. 
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V. — Boral-Italiah  Style: 

Ita  iatrodnotion  &9  the  legitunata  aacceeaor  oT  PalladianUm,  355 ;  Cba- 
iBcteriatice  oompored  witJi  Hedinv&l  Btfle,  S3G ;  Beferenoe  to  Dliutni- 
doa,  856 ;  Bituation.  357 ;  Bcale.  357 ;  Haleriula,  S57 ;  Cost,  357 : 
InoportaDce,  357;  Omamentatl  ohaivcter,  357;  Intenul  stjrle;  tlis 
QBOiJ  nuuuter  tatfetable,  b^ng  part  of  oor  constnietive  system,  358 ; 
This  Duuner  the  oo-called  Itoliau,  Rally  Ibe  Tentacolar  English,  359 ; 
Inteiioi  influence,  359. 
VI, — ^Palatial-Italian  Style  : 

Its  relation  to  the  laat,  360;  Exomplea  in  Loudon  and  the  prorinoul 
towns,  360;  Chaiacteristics,  361:  Bite,  Bcale,  Hateriala,  Cost,  Im- 
portanoe,  Onuuoent,  lolemal  s^le,   361;   Interior  inflaence,  361; 
Ad^tabilit;  to  lees  important  caaee,  362. 
VII. — French-Itauan  Style: 

ComparatiTfl  merits  of  English  and  French  architects,   362 ;   Charac- 
leristics  of  this  stjle,  363 ;  The  gutter-member,   great  delicacy  of 
projection,  Ac,  363 :  not  to  be  adopted  in  Eogfand,  363. 
VIII. — Ekolish  Benaissance  Style: 

French  influence  generally  not  prevalent  in  English  arehitectnre,  361 ; 
Adoption  recently  of  the  Frraich  loof^  and  consequent  modification 
of  English  Italian,  365 ;  Englieh  treaboenta  till  characteristic,  365 ; 
Bituation,  Scale,  Materials,  3(!6 ;  Ooet,  ItnpoTtauoe,  Ornamental  Cha- 
tacter,  Interior  Btyle,  Internal  Influence,  366. 
IX. — Medieval  or  Gothic  Style; 

The  Tigotons  chaiaclei  of  modem  HedinTalism  not  to  be  disputed,  367 ; 
The  great  merit  of  recent  Ecclesiastical  Aichitecls,  368 ;  the  nnirersal 
adaptability  claimed  for  Gothic  Design,  and  the  recent  popularity  of 
Ugliness,  368 :  More  enlightened  views,  however,  of  the  beet  practi- 
tioners of  tlie  school,  369;  The  real  capabilities  of  the  style,  369; 
Re-statement  of  the  question  of  Btyle  in  the  Eclectic  fomi,  369 :  The 
characteristictt  of  the  style  as  at  present  practised,  and  the  bearing  of 
the  illustration  thereon,  370;  Bituation,  "venerable  site,'  a  wild  site, 
a  park,  a  street,  371 :  Scale  of  biulding,  371 ;  Materiols,  372 ;  Cost, 
372 ;  ImpoitBDce,  BT2 ;  Ornamental  character,  qnaintness,  372 : 
Interior  Style,  unsuitableneas  of  Hedifeval  flnishings  Btructurally, 
372;  But  if  oouflited  to  non-etmcturul  detail  not  objectionable,  373; 
Internal  iufluenoe  on  Plan,  373. 
X. — Cottage  Style: 

Its  prevalence,   relation  to  the   Italian,   chamcteristio   features,   371 : 
Bituation,  Scale,  Materials,  Cost,  Ornament,  Internal  Btyle,  Influence 
on  Phin,  375. 
XI. — Scotch  Barosial  Style: 

Extensively  used,  376 ;  Peculiar  feotures,  376 ;  Primarily  French ;  eha- 
lacleristica  of  effect,  377 ;   Suitable  only  to  Scottish  scenery,  377 ; 
Contrasts  with  other  styles,  377 ;  Situation,  Scale,  Materials,  Cost, 
Ornament,  Internal  Btyle,  Influence  on  Plan,  377. 
XII. — CoxcLUBiNQ  Reuarks: 
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CHAP. 

I. — ^Pkeuminart  Data: 

Statement  of  the  two  questions,  381 ;  A  third  question,  the  relation  of 
Building  Outlay  to  Income,  381 ;  The  rule  of  one-tenth  of  Income  for 
Bent,  and  its  different  applications,  382 ;  Calculation  of  Bent,  382 ; 
Belation  of  Betinue  to  Scale  of  Accommodation,  383. 

11. — Modes  of  Estimating: 

Four  modes,  384 ;  By  Bill  of  Quantities,  384 ;  By  Cube  Measurement, 
385 ;  By  Superficial  Area,  385 ;  By  Number  of  Booms,  385 ;  Compa- 
rison of  these  systems,  and  preference  of  the  latter  ones  for  our 
purpose,  385. 

III. — Supplementary  Expenses: 

Extras  to  be  allowed  for,  and  why,  386 ;  Bule  as  to  the  allowances  to  be 
made  for  these  beforehand,  387;  Enlargement  of  the  undertaking, 
how  to  be  considered,  387;  Professional  charges,  388;  Architect's 
charges  and  duties,  388;  Surveyor's  charges  and  duties,  388;  The 
Landscape  Grardener  and  the  Engineer,  388 ;  The  Clerk  of  Works, 
his  duties  and  expenses,  389 ;  Landscape  Oardener's  Superintendent, 
389;  Law  costs,  389;  Fixtures,  389;  Extra  on  drainage  or  water 
supply,  389;  Stabling  to  be  separate,  389;  Porter's  Lodge  or 
Cottages,  389 ;  The  Land,  fencing,  walls,  gates,  &c.,  389 ;  Grounds  and 
Garden,  and  the  Landscape  Gardener's  work,  390 ;  Decoration,  &c., 
390 ;  ArehilecU  Estimatei  mistrusted :  the  remedy,  390. 

IV. — Calculation  of  Prices,  Cubical  and  Superficial  : 

Data  per  foot  cube  at  London  rates,  390 ;  Beduction  of  these  to  super- 
ficial prices,  and  to  prices  per  Boom,  391;  Estimator's  Beady 
Beckoner,  392 ;  ProTincial  prices,  393. 

V. — ^Example  of  a  House  of  the  Value  of  1250/.  in  London 

f  (from  8502.  to  1200Z.  in  the  Country),  394. 

VL — ^Example  of  a  House  of  the  Value  of  2600/.  in  London 

(from  1750/.  to  2400/.  in  the  Country),  395. 

VIL — Example  of  a  House  of  the  Value  of  5000/.  in  London 

{bom  35001  to  47502.  in  the  Country),  397. 

VIII. — ^Example  of  a  House  of  the  Value  of  10,000/.  in  London 
(from  7000/.  to  9500/.  in  the  Country),  400. 

IX. — ^Exajcple  of  a  House  of  the  Value  of  20,000/.  in  London 
(from  14,000/.  to  19,000/.  in  the  Country),  402. 

X. — Example  of  a  House  of  the  Value  of  40,000/.  in  London 

(from  28,000/.  to  38,000/.  in  the  Country),  405. 

XL-^EsTiMATE  OF  Stablino  AND  Farm  Officbs  : 

Variety  of  cost  involved,  408;  Approximate  prices  for  Stabling  per 
item,  409;  Ditto  for  Farm-Offices,  4091  Ditto  for  Work- Yard,  &c., 
409;  Example  of  such  Offices  for  a  small  establishment,  410;  Ditto 
for  a  superior  establishment,  410. 
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Inteoddctios  ; 

ClassiScation  of  the  plates,  412 ;  Theii  genenl  anulableneeB  for  critical 


L — The  Castle  of  Castleton  (Page  10) : 

The  BcoommodatioD  in  detail,  413 ;  Elements  of  pivi ;  the  ^uertiM)  of 
comfort,  413. 
II. — The  Castle  of  Loxdos  Keep  (Page  12); 

Tlie  Bjslem  of  aniLiigemeiit,  414 ;  Theory  of  appropriatiaii  of  Ibe  apait- 
ments,4H;  Subdivision  and  priVBCj,  415. 
IIL — Castle  Acbe  Priory  (Page  14): 

Pecaliantiesof  t1iiseiample,415;  General  remarks, 415. 
IV. — Castle  Rising  ;  and  Cbarney-Bassett  Graitge  (Page  16) : 
Castle  Eihino  freel;  interpreted,  416;  CaASHKr-DASSBrr,  its  scheme  of 
appTopriation  b  detail,  416. 
V. — Kenilworth  Castle  (P^e  32) : 

Of  no  practical  interest ;  general  notes,  417. 
VI, — Wolterton  Manor  House  (P^e  34) : 

An  example  still  serviceable ;  the  Hall  and  itsielatdons,  417;  Itsadapta- 
bility  to  modern  practice,  and  snggestionB  thereon,  417. 
VII.— QjtBUBOH  Hall  (Page  36)  : 

The  Hall  as  last ;  want  of  Corridors,  418. 
VIII.— HEsaRAVE  Hall  (Pt^e  38) : 

Features  of  modem  plan ;  ConidoTS  introduced,  41S :  The  Hall  changed 
in  purpose,  and  not  judiciously,  419 ;  The  principle  of  the  convcrBton 
of  {he  ancient  Dwelling-Hall  into  the  nwdern  Entrance-Hall,  419; 
The  accommodation  otherwise;  the  Servants'  Waiting-Hall,  Sc, 
419. 
IX, — ^Hatfield  House  (Page  40) ; 

The  OallericB  critioally  considered,  420;   The  TTall  ditto,  42(1;  The 
State-rooms,  420 ;   The  Wings,  421 ;    Summer  and  Winter  Dining- 
rooms,  421. 
X. — Stoke  Park  and  Ambresbort  (Page  42)  : 

Stoeb  Park  an  example  of  the  fiiultsof  Palladianism,  421 ;  Ahbmbbvby 
in  less  maisure  the  same,  422 ;  The  Staircases,  422;  The  "Square 
House"  as  regards  its  suppoa»I  merita,  422. 
XI. — ^Marlborouqh  House  (Page  44): 

The  raisgovemment  of  symmetry  ezemplifled,  422 ;  Thoroughfare  doors 
at  the  window-wall,  423;   The  dinner  route,  423;  the  Block-plan, 
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XIIL— HoLKHAM  (Page  48)  : 

A  climax  of  Palladian  pUm,  425;  The  four  PayiliODB;  the  Bcoondary 
StaiicaaeB ;  modified  symmetry,  425 ;  The  secondary  Entrances ;  £n- 
trance-ronte  and  other  featoree,  425 ;  Aspect,  426. 

XIV. — LoxGLEAT  (Page  50) : 

SkOfolly  adapted  to  modem  wants,  426 ;  The  Ball  and  its  relations,  and 
Thorough&res  generally,  426;  The  Family  Soite;  Invalid's  Suite; 
Garden  Entrance,  427 ;  Aspect,  427. 

XV.— ToDDiXGTON  (Page  52) : 

Designed  without  an  Architect,  427;  Needless  ineg^olarity  of  Block- 
plan,  and  conventional  symtnetry  of  featores,  428 ;  Palladian  Gkythic, 
428;  Disposition  equally  bad,  428;  Aspect,  429;  Bandom  notes, 
429. 

XVI. — Llwyx  House  and  Old  Connaught  (Page  54) : 

Llwtx  Hoc8£  a  clever  Classic  plan;  Equality  of  Dining-room  and 
Drawing-room ;  Cloak-room.  &c. ;  Service  passage,  &c. ;  Dining-room 
light,  480;  Old  Conkauoht  of  Medisval  character;  Disposition  of 
the  Hall;  Service-room,  &c^  for  Basement  Offices;  Butler's  stair; 
Boute  to  Entrance ;  Doot  of  interconmiunication,  431. 

X  VII.— Osborne  (Page  56): 

The  Architect  in  a  manner  dispensed  with ;  instance  in  point,  431 ;  A 
fordgn  character  of  plan;  the  Puhlic-rooms ;  the  Visitors*  Apart- 
ments ;  the  Entrance-Hall ;  the  Visitors'  Gallery,  and  other  features, 
432 ;  Palladian  restraint,  432 ;  The  Corridor- Alcove,  433. 

XVIII.— Balmoral  (Page  56) : 

Compared  with  Osborne  and  Toddikgton,  433;  The  Entrance-Hall 
and  GktUery ;  Public-rooms ;  Visitors*  rooms ;  Garden  Entrance,  433 ; 
Various  points  in  the  Offices,  434 ;  The  Staircase  and  Private  Suite, 
434;  The  Ball-room,  434;  A^>ect,  434. 

XIX. — Bridgewater  House  (Page  58)  : 

The  connection  of  the  State-rooms;  the  question  of  circuit-suite  for 
receptions  and  for  a  "  show-house ;  **  The  Staircase,  434 ;  Aspect, 
435. 

XX.— We3t  Shandon  (Page  58) : 

An  extreme  case  of  irregularity,  435 ;  Entrance-Hall ;  Suite  of  Public- 
rooms  ;  Doors  of  intercommunication ;  Drawing-room ;  library ;  Din- 
ing-room, &c;  Offices;  the  Museums  and  Gallery,  436;  Sham 
windows,  436 ;  Compared  with  Plate  XXXIV.,  436. 

XXI.,  XXII. — Comparative  Designs  in  the  Classic  and  Gothic 

Modes  (Pages  60,  62) : 
Model  plans  of  no  value  practically ;  conditions  adopted  in  this  case, 
437;  Plate  XXL,~CortUe,  Entrance-Hall,  and  Staircase;  Public- 
rooms;  Garden-Entrance;  Family-Suite,  437;  Offices  separately 
treated,  437;  Aspect,  438;  Plate  XXH.  and  reference  to  Plate 
XXXrV.,  438;  Refinements  introduce*!,  438;  Characteristic  Gallery, 
Staircase,  and  HaU,  438 ;  FamOy  Suite ;  Offices,  438;  Aspect,  438. 

XXni.— BLttchen  Apparatus  (Page  208),  439. 

XXIV.— Underscar— Grounds  (Page  336)  : 

A  comprehensive  and  compendious  example,  439 ;  Aspect ;  Objectionable 
treatment  of  South-east  Front,  439 ;  IJ^ying-ground,  Stables,  Gardens, 
&c^439. 
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XXV. — FiLLOBGLEV  ViCABAOE  AND  WOODHEVES  FaRK  (Page  440)  ; 

UaeM  examples,  MO ;    The  Pabsomaoe  :  —  Aspect :    Dioner-eervico ; 

Bide-Entrance ;   Porch  and  Hull,  &c.,  440;  Woodbeyeb  Pabk:— 

Porch  and  Hall;    Dinner-serrice ;    Boom-doon;    Kitchen   rapours: 

Moming-tooiQ ;  Cknk-ioom;  Bade  Stair;  Btabl^  Ac,  440. 

XXVI— Bylaugh  Hall  (Page  440)  : 

A  good  CUuical  plan,  441;  motiTe  i^  diapoaitian  of  Booms;  Principal 
Btaircaae  and  Dinner^laJr ;  GeDtlemanVroom  and  Library ;  door  iu 
Dianer-Slair ;  doors  of  Oentleman'a-room ;  EDtrance-Hall  and  Portet'i- 

XXVII.— Stormoxt  Castle  (Page  442) : 

Of  mixed  Mediasral  type,  441;  EntranD»«partmeDt8 ;  Familj-Suila ; 
Dinner-aorrice ;  do  Bock-Stair ;  iulercommunicatioos ;  subdiriBioa  of 
Drawing-iooois,  &c.,  141. 

XXVIII.— Walton  (Page  442): 

An  anmnally  stately  plan,  442;  Entrance-Corridor;  Diuing-Toom; 
Kitchen;  Library,&c.;  Berranta'aooesstoEutiancei  Offices  generally; 
Tenace ;  peculiar  habile,  442. 

XXIX. — Mb.  Kemp's  Model  Plan,  and  Hinderton  (Page  444) : 

The  model^lan, — want  of  vitality  in  all  snch,  443;  South-east  Front; 
Dining-rootn  mistaken ;  Hall  and  Corridor ;  Conservatory ;  Drawing- 
room  ;  Gentlemon's-room ;  Butler's  Pantry,  Su>.,  a  blunder ;  general 
value  of  the  pUn,  443 ;  Hinubbton  mDch  loperior ;  Entrance  and 
Staircaae;  Cloak-roomi  Dining-room  and  service;  OtBccs;  Oonser- 
vatoiy ;  Objectionable  relations  of  doors  U)  fireplaces,  443. 

XXX.— Hemstead  (Page  444)  i 

A  medinvalized  Classical  plan,  444;  Entrance;  Hall  and  Staircase  of 
peculiar  cbatacter  ;  Saloon  ;  other  Public-rooms :  Dining-room  ; 
secondary  Entrances.  Lift,  and  HonVStair ;  BuKincss-conm ;  Kitchen 
Offices  and  others,  144. 

XXXI.— Nun- Applitos  (Page  446); 

The  old  and  new  portions.  445:  Offlce-Entranca ;  Divwing-rooras ;  sug- 
gested Hull :  Drawing-room  aspect  and  ppoapect;  Conservatory,  4c.  ; 
Billiard-room  as  part  of  Corridor ;  Dioing-rooni  peculiar,  also  Library 
and  Gcntleman's-room ;  probable  reasons;  UIHccs;  avoidance  of  Base- 
ment Odiccs;  ingenious  Plate-closet;  Servants'-rooms  arranged  fbr 
aspect ;  particular  intorcst  of  this  plan,  145. 

XXXII. — SoMERLETTO.\  Hall  (Page  44(5)  : 

Amatuur  architecture,  116 ;  Entrance-Court  and  Landscape  Gardening, 
417;  Entrance- Hall,  Cloak-rooms,  Bide-Entrancea ;  Principal  Stair- 
case and  Garden-Entrance ;  Corridors  bad ;  Drawing-room  sacrificed 
to  Winter-Garden;  Hnsio-room;  Diniiig-Hall  very  objectionable; 
Library  and  Breakfast-room ;  Business-room  a  Counting-house ; 
Bnllcr'^-Pantry ;  Kitchen  OfBccs,  417;  Btablcs  and  Aviariea.  117; 
tlu!  Winter-Garden  of  great  interest ;  the  question  of  its  attachment  to 
the  House  discussed  iu  detail,  117. 
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rally;  Kitchen  group;  Houaekeeper's  and  Butler's  departments  ; 
Brewery  and  Laundry  gronp ;  Ceiling-light,  &o. ;  general  character  of 
Offices,  449. 

XXXIV. — Modern  Scotch  Model  (Pago  450) : 

Tiie  Scotch  school  of  architects ;  their  practical  merits  and  their  short- 
comings, 449;  principles  exemplified  in  the  plate,  their  advantages 
and  diaadyantages,  450. 

XXXV.,  XXXVI. — Mansion,  Berkshire  (Page  452)  : 

Pnrpose  of  the  illastretion,  451 ;  Non-classical  style,  451 ;  Basis  of 
Pictme-Gallery,  the  scheme  of  plan  involved,  451 ;  Other  peculiarities 
on  Gronnd-floor,  452;  Ditto  on  upper  stories,  452;  Advantages  of 
irregular  plan,  452. 

XXXVII. — Design  for  London  Houses  (Page  454) : 

Defective  plan  of  the  ordinary  models  arising  from  difficulties  of  site,  453 ; 
Purpose  of  the  design,  453;  Contrivance  of  light,  453;  Basement 
Offices  described,  454;  Ground-floor  or  Dining-room  stoiy,  454; 
First-floor  (Drawing-rooms),  454;  Second-floor  (chief  Bedrooms); 
Third-floor  (secondary  Bedrooms);  Fourth-floor  (Nurseries  and  Ser- 
vants*-rooms) ;  and  Fifth-floor  in  roof,  454 ;  Stables,  455 ;  Principle 
of  grouping  the  houses,  455 ;  Urgent  need  of  improvement,  455. 

XXX  VIU.— Blake  Hall  (Page  454) : 

Two  purposes  of  illustration,  the  Offices  and  the  Alterations,  455 ;  Addi- 
tions described  successively,  &c.  &c.,  455. 

XXXIX. — Latham  Hall  Offices  (Page  456)  : 

Their  conversion  for  modem  uses ;  The  Kitchen  Offices ;  Butler's  Offices ; 
Housekeeper's  Offices,  456 ;  Servants'-Halland  Women*s-ioom ;  Ceiling 
light  and  aspect,  457 ;  Stables  and  Workshops,  Ac,  457. 

XL. — Longleat,  Original  Plax  (Page  458)  : 

Introduced  merely  for  comparison  with  the  altered  plan,  Plate  XIY^ 
457. 

XLI. — ^DuNSDALE  (Page  458)  : 

An  example  of  Incorporation,  457;  Mode  of  conversion,  chiefly  into 
thoronghfiire  space,  458  ;  First-floor,  &c.,  458. 

XLIL — Windsor  Castle  State  Rooms  (Page  460) : 

Purpose  of  the  illustration,  458;  Want  of  motive  in  the  grouping; 
speculative  arrangement,  458. 

XLIII. — Palack  at  Darmstadt  (Page  460) : 

Continental  model,  459;  The  arrangements  those  of  a  Hotel;  singular 
features  throughout,  and  backward  state  of  German  plan,  460. 

XUV.— House  is  Paris  (Page  462) ; 

The  latest  French  style,  460;  Ground-floor  Entrance,  Waiting-room, 
Staircase,  and  peculiar  Oarriage-Entrance ;  SaUe-a-manger  and  ser- 
vice; Ojfice  de  Luxe;  Salons;  characteristic  suite,  460;  Basement 
Waiting-rooms  and  Cloak-rooms ;  grouping  of  Offices^  461 ;  Character- 
istic compactness,  461. 

XLV. — Thoroughfare  Plans  (Page  464) : 

Purpose  of  illustration,  462;  Practical  motive  of  Thoroughfare  plan, 
462;  Remarks  on  PUtes  XXI^  XXXIV.,  XXX..  XXXV.,  XU., 
XT.,  462 ;  Recommendations  as  to  TLorough&re  drawings,  464. 
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ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN'S  HOUSE. 


PAKT  FIRST. 

A  SKETCH  OP  THE  HISTOBY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OP 

DOMESTIC  PLAN  IN  ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER  L— Programme. 

Pnipoae  of  the  inquiry.  —  National  peculiaritieB  of  domestio  plan.  —  (General 

history  of  plan  in  Europe. — The  English  system. 

Althouoh  the  primary  purpose  of  the  present  treatise  goes 
no  &rther  than  a  practical  exposition  of  the  principles  which 
regulate  the  Plan  of  an  English  Residence  at  the  present  day^  it 
vrill  neTertheless  prove  interesting,  and  indeed  instructive,  to 
take  a  pre&tory  review  of  the  circumstances  under  which  these 
principles  have  grown  up  and  become  established. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  amongst  the  nations  of 
Europe  each  one  possesses  its  own  peculiar  model  of  domestic 
plan ; — ^the  Villa  of  Italy,  for  example,  the  Chateau  of  France, 
the  Countfy-Seat  of  England — not  to  mention  minor  cases — differ 
from  each  other  in  their  arrangements  precisely  as  their  occupiers 
differ  in  the  habits  of  life.  It  must  also  be  apparent  that  each 
manner  has  had  its  own  peculiar  process  of  development ; — and  it 
militates  in  no  way  against  this  principle,  but  the  contrary,  when 
we  find  these  various  processes  to  have  been  concurrent,  starting 
together  from  the  same  point,  and  pursuing  parallel  courses  even 
to  the  present  tima 

The  general  bearings  of  this  may  be  set  forth  in  the  following 
propositions.  1.  Under  the  Soman  domination  all  the  Western 
countries  alike  exhibited  side  by  side  the  luxurious  Villas  of 
the  imperial  officers  and  the  simple  abodes  of  the  aboriginal 
chiefs. — 2.  Upon  the  overthrow  of  Soman  power,  uncivilized 
manners  resumed  the  ascendency ;  the  rude  Ealls  of  barbarian 
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custom  became  again  the  sole  practice  of  building;  and  pro- 
greaa  waa  but  very  slow  for  several  centuries. — 3.  At  length 
came  the  age  of  chivalry,  which  produced,  in  the  feudal  Catties, 
examples  altogether  novel,  and  remarkable  equally  for  magni- 
tude and  skilL — 4,  These  in  their  turn  gave  place :  population 
had  increased;  advancing  intelligence  and  wealth  had  tran- 
quillised  the  state ;  the  Strongholds  of  military  rule  were 
succeeded  by  the  Mantums  of  refined  ease ;  and  domestic  build- 
ing began  to  advance  rapidly. — 5.  Then  occurred  the  breating- 
up  of  the  medifeval  system,  and  that  inauguration  of  modem 
principles  on  the  basis  of  the  antique  which  is  called  theBevival 
of  arts  and  letters.  The  spread  of  resuscitated  Classic  archi- 
tecture now  introduced  throughout  the  West,  as  the  companion 
of  the  new  Italian  bullion  of  decorative  design,  a  corresponding 
fashion  of  arrangement,  which  may  be  called  Patladian  Plan ; 
and  this,  modified  more  or  less  in  various  circumstances  and 
different  localities,  has  ever  since  prevailed. — 6.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  almost  everywhere  yielding.  Partly,  no  doubt, 
by  reason  of  changes  in  artistic  motive,  carrying  with  them 
corresponding  changes  in  plan,  but  much  more  owing  to  the 
pressure  from  within  of  accepted  principles  of  domestic  habit  at 
variance  with  the  Falladian  model,  it  is  certain  that  the  acade- 
mical precedents  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  have 
been  during  the  last  fifty  years  falling  into  disuse,  and  new 
systems  of  arrangement  acquiring  settled  recognition ;  so  that 
the  test  of  progress  in  domestic  building  throughout  Europe  is 
at  this  moment  to  a  great  extent  involved  in  the  question  how 
far  any  particular  nation  has  set  aside  the  Palladian  manner  in 
favour  of  something  more  properly  to  be  designated  National  Plan. 
Accordingly,  the  development  of  the  English  system,  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  is  its  course  of  progress,  in  the  line  thus 
^  indicated,  ixom  the  Hall  of  the  Saxon  Thane  to  the  Manaion  of 
the  modem  Gentleman,  We  need  not  commence  earlier  than 
the  date  of  the  Saxons.  The  Eoman  practice,  having  long  before 
died  out,  had  left  no  tangible  impress.  The  barbarian  practice, 
up  to  the  Saxon  time,  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  simplicity 
of  the  primitive  type.  Taking  up  the  cine,  therefore,  at  the  close 
of  the  Saxon  dynasty,  we  begin  virtually  at  the  beginning,  and 
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Chapteb  n.— ELEnwTH  Cbntubt— Saxon. 

Bnildmg  AmoDgBt  the  Gothic  oatioiuk. — Frimitiye  type  of  their  Dwellings  con- 
tiMied  with  the  Bomaa  type.  — The  Saxon  ifaa.  — The  Chamber.  —  Boyal 
HonaaB,  with  Chapel  and  Ojfloet.— Saxon  duties. 

DcTBiNG  the  six  centuries  commonly  called  the  Dark  Ages,  which 
passed  so  tediously  in  the  foundation  of  order  amongst  the  Gothic 
nations  of  Europe,  the  everyday  condition  of  building  was  ex- 
tremely primitive.  There  were  erected,  it  is  tnie,  at  wide  inter- 
vals of  tima  and  space,  and  as  wonders  of  the  world,  monumental 
edifices  of  the  Church,  to  which  great  historical  interest,  and  a 
£Eur  share  of  architectural  merit,  must  be  always  ascribed ;  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  period  these  evidences  of  reawakening 
intellect  had  spread  £Gtrther  and  fELrther  West,  until  at  length 
V.nglftiMJ  itself  remote  and  isolated,  had  been  moved  to  emulation. 
But  as  r^;ards  structures  of  the  domestic  kind,  there  seems  little 
reason  to  doubt  that,  not  excepting  even  Italy  from  the  rule,  the 
habits  of  the  people,  of  all  classes  idike,  were  most  imsophisticated, 
and  their  house-building  correspondingly  rude.  That  the  scientific 
skill  and  available  wealth  which  the  clergy  alone  could  command 
must  have  been  to  some  extent  employed  upon  their  Monasteries, 
lavished  as  they  were  upon  their  Churches,  seems  in  every  way 
probable ;  but  certainly  no  results  were  effected  of  such  import- 
ance as  to  tiansmit  remains,  or  even  records,  to  our  day.  If, 
again,  it  be  suggested  that  the  resources  of  the  nobles,  or  even 
the  kings,  may  have  procured  for  their  residences  the  advantages 
of  refinement^  the  answer  must  be  that  we  have  no  grounds  for 
believiDg  so ;  the  augmentation  of  space  requisite  for  a  numerous 
household  gave  to  a  great  man  a  large  dwelling,  but  the  popular 
notion  that  this  must  have  been  a  luxurious  Palace  seems  to  be, 
as  regards  the  Saxons,  altogether  a  fallacy* 

Looking  at  the  unity  of  origin  and  identity  of  habits  which 
pertained  to  the  entire  fitmily  of  Gothic  nations  in  those  ages,  we 
should  expect  to  find  their  domestic  plan  governed  by  a  single 
model ;  and  such  was  certainly  the  case.  Considering  also  the 
unprogreasive  condition  of  Europe  at  large,  we  might  equally 
suppose  that  this  model  would  be  of  great  antiquity ;  and  so  it 
was.  In  other  word3»  taking  the  Gothic  world,  as  we  do,  at  a 
sufSciently  early  point,  we  have  their  system  of  house-building 
in  its  one  primary  form ;  and  accordingly,  the  EngUsh  house  of 
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the  tenth  or  eleventh  ceatmy  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
universal  Northern  European  house  of  the  time,  and  indeed  of 
time  then  immemorial, — namely,  the  primitive  dwelling  of  the 
Goth  or  Northern  barbarian. 

The  house  of  a  Saxon  of  average  degree  consisted  of  a  single 
lai^e  apartment  We  may  assign  to  it  the  dimensions  of  &om 
thirty  to  forty  feet  in  length  and  about  half  as  much  in  breadth, 
with  a  height  which  is  believed  to  have  been  disproportionately 
smalL  This  was  the  "  Hall "  of  ancient  and  invariable  Northern 
usage. 

If  we  glance  back  at  the  ancient  Boman  house,  by  way  of 
contrast,  we  find  its  germ  to  have  been  the  Atrium  or  Court,  as 
an  uncovered  enclosure.  Surrounding  this  were  the  Oubiculi  or 
Booms,  more  or  less  developed  according  to  drcumstances.  It 
is  the  same  idea  which  prevails  in  every  form  of  Oriental  plan, 
from  the  most  remote  antiquity  to  the  present  day ;  and  the 
Bomans  derived  it  indirectly  from  the  East.  But  the  germ  of 
Gothic  plan,  coming  from  the  less  hospitable  North,  is  essentially 
different.  The  primary  object  is  shelter  from  the  elements.  The 
type  is  not  therefore  the  uncovered,  but  the  covered  enclosure ; 
not  the  Court,  but  the  Boom ;  not  the  Atrium,  but  the  ffall.  It  is 
remarkable,  also,  that  this  radical  feature,  and  under  this  primary 
name, — the  Common  Hall,  otherwise  "the  House-place," — is 
found  to  retain  its  prominence,  even  in  the  most  complex  plans, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  mediseval  period  in  England. 

The  ordinary  Saxon  Salt  constituted  the  sole  dwelling-room 
and  eating-room,  for  lord  and  lady,  guest  and  serf  alike ;  it  was 
kitchen  and  scullery,  of  course;  nursery  also  incidentally  for 
both  liigh-bom  and  low ;  and  quarters  none  the  less  for  the  ^eep- 
dogs  and  wulf-hounds.  It  afforded  stowage  in  one  comer  for  the 
implements  of  husbandry,  and  in  another  for  a  store  of  produce. 
Lastly  it  was  the  one  universal  sleeping-room  of  the  household, 
who  disposed  themselves  according  to  their  rank  upon  the  floor. 
The  walls  of  the  best  examples  were  nonstnicted  of  woodwork 
plastered  with  clay,  and  rudely  ornamented ;  and  the  roof  was 
substantially  covered  with  thatch,  or  more  neatly  with  shingles. 
The  floor  was  of  earth;  the  door  at  one  end  was  woven  of  osiers 
or  made  up  of  boards ;  and  there  were  small  windows  along  the 
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bla<^ned  roof-timbers  and  the  stock  of  dried  meats,  escaped 
thioDgh  openings  in  the  gables  or  a  funnel  in  the  thatch.  The 
plongh-oxen  were  accommodated  in  a  hovel,  either  attached  to 
the  Hall  or  not ;  the  E^eep  in  a  suitable  enclosure ;  the  swine  in 
another ;  the  grain  and  fodder  in  a  bam.  Other  proyisions,  when 
in  abundance,  and  the  beer,  were  stored  in  what  was  early  called 
a  Cellar.  It  seems  probable  that  in  some  cases  this  Cellar,  and 
occasionally  the  cattle-houses,  were  made  to  form  a  basement- 
story  under  the  HalL  The  whole  establishment  was  surrounded, 
in  cases  of  any  importance,  by  a  Court-yard,  enclosed  by  a  pali- 
sade and  perhaps  a  ditch. 

In  the  better  class  of  dwellings  there  was  a  second  apartment, 
known  as  the  Chamber.  This  was  sometimes  constituted  by 
means  of  a  transverse  partition,  or  even  a  curtain,  dividing  the 
Hall  into  two  suitable  parts  ;•  but  more  properly  it  was  an  addi- 
tional and  smaller  structure  attached  to  one  end.  It  possessed 
no  provision  for  a  fire,  and  was  not  necessarily  entered  from 
within,  but  probably  in  most  cases  by  an  outer  door  alone. 
During  the  day  this  apartment  was  not  much  used,  except  as  an 
audience-chamber — ^the  **  Withdrawing-room  "  of  later  phrase- 
ology—  where  important  business  could  be  transacted  apart; 
and  during  the  night  it  served  for  a  private  sleeping-room,  which 
the  heads  of  the  household  shared  (so  simple  were  the  habits  of 
the  time)  with  such  of  their  followers  and  guests  as  they  might 
choose  to  honour  by  this  withdrawal  from  the  commoner  com- 
pany of  the  HalL 

It  18  obvious  that  the  enlarged  retinue  attached  to  the  king 
and  other  chieftains  of  the  highest  rank  must  have  demanded  a 
further  increase  of  accommodation;  but  as  has  already  been 
hinted,  this  was  provided  in  a  very  unpretending  manner,  and 
with  the  slightest  possible  departure  from  the  common  inodeL 
Two  illustrations  from  the  Welsh  records,  which  are  generally 
cited,  appear  to  add  to  the  HaU  and  Chamber,  with  outbuilt 
Offices,  such  as  have  been  already  described,  nothing  more 
besides  a  Chapel  and  a  Kitchen^ — ^Hall,  Dormitory,  Kitchen, 
Chapel,  Granary,  Bake-house,  Store-house,  Stable,  and  Dog- 
house," being  the  words  of  one  of  the  extracts  in  question,  and 
the  other  being  very  similar.  The  Chapel  had  become  a  formal 
adjunct  to  the  r^al  abode,  and  probably  to  many  other  establish* 
menta  of  high  rank,  in  place  of  the  little  cell  or  Oratory  which 
firand  a  place  in  less  dignified  dwellings ;  and  we  may  suppose 
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it  to  hare  been  a  detached  etructnre.  The  IhrmUory  was  the 
"  Chamber "  of  the  ting ;  and  it  seems  not  nnlifcely  that  there 
may  have  been  sometimes  a  second  each  Chamber,  the  with- 
drawiog-room  for  secondary  business,  and  the  sleeping-room  for 
secondary  Officers.  Both  would  be  in  all  probability  attached  to 
the  Hall  88  befor  .  The  Kitchen  wonid  certainly  be  a  detached 
building,  as  it  continued  to  be  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  on 
account  of  the  risk  of  fire.  The  Store-hoaae  wonld  be  the  Cellar 
before-mentioned,  aituated  perhaps  under  the  Chamber  in  the 
manner  afterwards  common.  The  Stable  for  the  horses  of  the 
king  and  suite,  and  the  Dog-house  for  the  hounds,  would  be 
obviously  necessary.  The  Granary  would  be  the  bam.  The 
Bake-house,  otherwise  called  the  Kiln,  we  may  consider  to  have 
been  an  oven,  perhaps  in  some  way  a  smoking-house.  And 
having  understood  thus  much,  it  really  seems  that  we  have  gone 
quite  as  far  as  evidence  wonld  warrant  in  forming  an  idea  of  the 
palace  of  AlA^d  the  Great,  or  Edward  the  Confessor  himself, — 
half-a-dozen  wooden  cabins,  in  short,  for  so  many  several  pur^ 
poses,  huddled  together  within  a  palisade. 

The  Gaitlee,  which  under  the  Anglo-Normans  became  such 
important  structures,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Saxons  of  little 
account  as  fortresses,  and  as  residences  of  none.  The  earth- 
work fortification,  which  was  formed  by  a  ditch  and  bank, 
surrounding  a  central  mound,  was  the  common  Gothic  camp. 
Where  there  was  a  citadel  within,  it  was  an  insignificant  tower, 
generally  built  of  wood ;  and  when  of  stone  of  no  considerable 
magnitude  or  substance;  designed  for  the  quarters  of  a  small 
garrison,  but  in  no  way  adapted  for  the  seat  of  lordly  authority. 

This  account  of  Saxon  building  may  perhaps  appear  deficient 
in  romance ;  but  subsequent  chapters  of  our  investigation  will 
assist  in  showing  that  it  is  scientifically  as  well  as  historically 
correct  Indeed  any  introduction  of  greater  refinement  into  the 
picture,  unless  of  a  very  unpretending  and  exceptional  kind, 
tfould  only  detract  from  its  real  value ;  for  it  is  in  this  simple 
and  rude  arrangement  that  w©  have  the  origm  of  a  Style  of  Plan, 
peculiar  to  the  middle  ages,  which  we  shall  trace  in  the  folloiving 
chapters  through  an  eminently  diaracteristic  history,  and  to 
which  we  have  ultimately  to  assign  perhaps  the  greatest  share 
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CHAPTER  in. — Eleventh  Centuby— Norman. 

Origin  ci  ^e  '  AngUhNorman  CatUe. — Two  periods. — The  first  period  in  its 
inferior  ezsmplea.  —  Castlkton  (Plate  L).  —  The  snperior  examples.  —  Turn 
TowxB  OF  LoHDON  (Plate  II.). 

The  Norman  conquest  of  England  produced  in  one  respect  no 
difference  in  the  system  of  domestic  building;  in  another  it 
created  an  entirely  new  order  of  things.  In  those  dwellings 
which  accommodated  the  peaceful  cultivators  of  the  soil,  the  old 
plan  was  still  adhered  to ;  but,  before  long,  the  Castle  of  the 
feudal  noble,  or  the  fortress-residence,  became  another  model, 
which  entered  upon  a  striking  course  of  development  In  other 
words,  the  house  of  the  Hall  and  Chamber  was  now  the  plan  of 
the  husbandman,  and  its  improvement  was  slow ;  the  **  Gentle- 
man's House"  of  the  period  was  the  Castle  alone,  and  its 
progress  was  both  rapid  and  complete. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  enter  into  any  investigation  of 
the  origin  of  Cadtes,  or  to  point  to  the  inconsiderable  influence 
of  the  Roman  manner  in  Europe  during  the  Dark  Ages,  and  its 
greater  influence  in  the  Eastern  empire.  Beferring  to  the 
description  given  in  our  last  chapter  of  the  Castle  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  this  may  be  affirmed  to  represent  the  original  Gothic 
model,  ind^)endent  of  all  Boman  precedent,  upon  which  that 
practioe  was  based  which  is  identified  so  much  in  history  with 
the  Anglo-Norman  name.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such 
primitiYe  Castles  were  in  use  over  the  whole  of  Europe  during 
the  tenth  century,  for  garrison  purposes.  In  some  countries 
political  circumstances  and  national  character  would  necessarily 
produce  them  in  greater  number  than  in  others,  and  of  greater 
importance  structurally.  It  is  manifest  also  that  upon  occasion 
they  must  have  served  as  the  temporary  dwellings  of  their 
quarrelsome  owners.  It  is  quite  probable,  too,  that  in  some 
cases  an  unruly  or  marauding  chieftain  would  make  his  fortress 
a  permanent  abode;  indeed,  one  effect  of  the  feudal  system 
would  be  to  encourage  such  a  practice  whenever  possible.  The 
feudal  Normans,  therefore,  on  French  soil,  may  very  fairly  be 
believed  to  have  used  the  fortress-residence  to  an  extent  cor- 
responding with  their  martial  character, — that  is  to  say,  to  a 
considerably  greater  extent  than  the  cotemporary  Saxons  in 
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England ;  and  the  question,  consequeDtly,  whether  or  not  the 
conquerors  brought  across  the  Channel  the  idea  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Norman  Castle,  may  be  thns  far  answered  in  the 
afBrmative.  " 

At  the  same  time,  as  regards  scientific  considerations,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  any  remains  or  records  exist  which  would 
warrant  the  opinion  that  the  French  Normans  bad  built  their 
Castles  OQ  the  Continent  upon  any  other  than  a  very  simple  and 
rude  system  as  compared  with  their  future  English  works,  or 
that  any  other  Western  people  before  the  Conquest  had  pro- 
duced such  buildings  of  anything  like  their  subsequent  import- 
ance. In  fact,  we  have  to  claim  for  England  that  in  this  species 
of  domestic  architecture  she  pointed  the  way  for  Europe  at 
lai^ ;  that  the  Norman  Castle,  considered  as  a  commodious  and 
stately  Besidence,  was  essentially  Anglo-litormaji.  To  account 
for  this,  it  seems  only  necessary  to  reject  upon  the  position  of 
the  conquerors  in  their  new  home.  They  had  taken  possession 
of  an  extensive  and  wealthy  kingdom ;  they  bad  divided  amongst 
themselves  as  spoil  of  conquest,  not  merely  the  emoluments  of 
He  government,  but  the  property  of  its  soil ;  they  had  assumed, 
after  their  feudal  manner,  a  sort  of  ownership  in  the  very 
persons  of  its  inhabitants, — a  race  of  kindred  origin,  and  in 
everything  but  the  fortune  of  wot  equal  to  themselves.  In  such 
a  condition  of  affairs  it  seems  reasonable  to  say,  first,  that  the 
prudence  of  the  foreign  lord  would  as  a  rule  demand  a  defensible 
house ;  and  secondly,  that  the  pride  of  the  enriched  adventurer 
would  induce  bim  to  build  it  in  stately  form. 

Of  the  earlier  Castles,  perhaps  the  majority  were  constructed 
of  wood ;  but  it  is  certain  that  from  the  first  some  were  built  of 
massive  masonry.  In  ornamental  design  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  much  could  be  attempted ;  nor,  indeed,  in  scientific  con- 
struction. But  when  we  come  to  later  examples,  the  merit  in 
both  respects  is  of  a  much  more  advanced  order;  indeed,  a 
degree  of  refinement  is  sometimes  attained  in  which  they  may 
almost  be  considered  to  vie  with  the  buildings  of  the  Church. 
There  are  thus  constituted  what  we  may  call  two  distinct  periods 
of  style,  of  which,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  with  very 
slight  indecision  chronologically,  the  one  may  be  identified  with 
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taken  to  be  that  of  a  Tower  alone ;  but  this  falls  short  of  the 
principle  of  residence  inyolved.  The  Tower  was  bnt  the  Keep ; 
the  Castle  as  a  whole  comprehended  an  enclosed  and  fortified 
area,  of  which  the  Keep  or  Donjon  was  the  core — the  dwelling- 
hoase  in  the  inconyenient  but  necessary  form  of  a  tower.  As  a 
characteristic  example  of  the  simplest  plan,  the  Castle  called 
CASTLET0N9  in  Derbyshire,  is  presented  in  Plate  I. 

The  ordinary  process  of  construction  in  such  cases  was  this. 
A  space  of  groond  of  from  half  an  acre  to  an  acre,  or  even  more, 
was  selected,  possessing  within  its  limits,  generally  towards  one 
extremity,  an  eligible  knoU  or  mound,  or  the  means  of  forming 
ona  Around  this  area  there  was  dug  a  deep  and  wide  fosse ; 
(Casileton,  by  the  bye,  being  situated  on  an  eminence,  has 
none ;)  and  into  this  fosse,  if  possible,  water  was  conveyed.  The 
soil  dug  out  was  deposited  as  a  bank  within  the  fosse.  Thus  far, 
this  was  the  old  system ;  and  in  many  cases  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  a  Saxon  Camp  or  Castle  may  have  been  made  to 
serve  the  purpose.  Along  the  summit  of  the  bank  there  was 
now  added  a  massive  stone  wall,  with  a  terrace  on  the  top,  pro- 
tected by  a  parapet.  At  the  point  fixed  upon  for  the  entrance, 
situated  generally  at  the  opposite  extremity  from  the  mound, 
a  tower  was  built ;  which  contained  the  gate  within  an  archway, 
and  an  apartment  over  it  for  its  defence.  This  was  the  Qate- 
houae.  In  front  of  it  the  Drawbridge  crossed  the  ditch.  At 
other  points  of  the  circumvallation  other  towers  of  defence  were 
sometimes  placed,  as  occasion  might  be  considered  to  require. 
On  the  mound  within  there  was  erected  the  Keep  or  Citadel, 
the  dwelling-tower  of  the  Castle;  and  wherever  convenient 
within  the  wall  there  were  placed  the  requisite  Outbuildings. 

The  Keep  in  an  ordinary  case  was  about  20  feet  square 
internally,  with  walls  as  much  as  10  or  12  feet  thick,  and  of  four 
stories,  as  a  rule,  in  height,  with  a  flat  roof  at  the  summit. 
Each  story  was  a  single  apartment ;  this  was  characteristic  of 
the  whole  class  of  simple  Keeps.  Fir^t  was  a  vaulted  base- 
ment^ which,  having  neither  door  nor  window  in  the  walls,  was 
accessible  by  a  trap-door  in  the  floor  above.  This,  however,  was 
not  sunk  underground,  as  convenience  of  entrance  at  the  next 
story  would  dictate ;  on  the  contrary,  by  its  means  the  entrance- 
door  was  purposely  elevated,  for  convenience  of  defence.  The 
Cellar  thus  formed  was  made  to  accommodate  heavy  stores,  and 
amongst  the  rest  the  timbers  of  a  catapult  or  other  war-engine 
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to  be  used  upon  the  roof.  It  was  also  obvionsly  a  convenient 
place  for  the  occasional  confinement  of  a  prisoner,  _  The  next 
story,  second  abovegronnd,  we  may  call  tiie  MUty-jtlaoe.  The 
door  was  approached  from  without,  by  means  of  a  wooden  ladder, 
which  subsequently  became  a  long  unprotected  flight  of  stone 
steps.  Windows  were  inadmissible,  for  military  reasons.  As 
regards  accommodation,  this  story  probably  served  for  little 
besides  incidental  stowage.  The  third  stage  in  order  constituted 
the  Sail,  or  Smae-place, — the  dwelling,  eating,  cooking,  and 
sleeping  room  of  old  Gothic  custom, — but  elevated  now  by  some 
30  feet,  or  perhaps  twice  as  much,  of  stone  wall  and  mound  frcHD 
the  level  of  the  ground  below.  It  was  made  lofty,  and,  after 
the  manner  of  such  an  abode,  stately.  It  was  provided  wiUi 
several  windows,  although  these  were  necessarily  small  in  size ; 
and  it  generally  had  a  fire-hearth  against  the  wall,  with  a 
stnoke-fiofl  over  it  passing  to  the  outer  air.  There  would  also 
be  sometimes  here  formed  a  little  cell  in  the  wall,  as  an  Oratory. 
The  remainiug  story  was  the  Chavdter,  provided  with  windows 
and  generally  a  fireplace.  Whether,  as  we  should  begin  to 
expect,  and  as  this  last  feature  might  be  taken  in  some  measure 
to  indicate,  the  Chamber  was  now  becoming  more  of  a  lady's 
apartment^  it  seems  not  easy,  as  regards  direct  evidence,  to  say ; 
although  it  is  hard  to  believe  now-a-days  that  female  privacy 
was  of  such  slow  growth  as  we  shall  find  it  to  have  been :  bat  we 
may  at  least  take  leave  to  suppose  that  the  use  of  the  upper 
room  as  a  family  dormitory  must  have  become  more  invariable 
now;  especially  as  the  domestic  relations  which  had  existed 
between  master  and  serf  in  the  Saxon  time  could  scarcely  have 
continued  in  full  force  under  the  Norman  regime.  The  Chamber 
being  the  uppermost  story,  there  was  yet  a  not  unimportant 
stage  constituted  by  the  roof  above;  which  was  a  platform 
surrounded  by  a  parapet, — in  lact,  the  fighting-deck  of  this 
uiiamiable  mansion.  There  were  other  military  contrivances 
more  or  less  ingenious  thronghout  the  building ;  but  these  we 
may  pass  by.  The  well-shaft  we  may  note  as  having  been 
carried  up  from  the  grooud  to  the  topmost  floor,  and  often  to 
the  roof;  and  the  stair,  from  the  entrance  upwards,  was  either 
straight  in  successive  flights  within  the  thickness  of  the  walls. 
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pared  with  the  Keep  and  the  circumvallatioii ;  being,  indeed,  as 
a  role,  built  of  wood.  There  were  necessarily  the  Stable  and 
Bam^  if  no  others ;  and  subsequently  it  was  the  custom  to  have 
a  special  Kitchen.  They  were  no  more  than  the  same  uncon- 
nected series  of  cabins  and  sheds  which  the  ScuLons  had. 

The  primitiye  tower  just  described  as  the  simple  Keep,  we 
must  from  the  first  assign  to  inferior  cases ;  for  we  find  a  much 
enlarged  plan  adopted  in  superior  examples,  as  in  Rochester 
Keep,  70  feet  square  internally;  Canterbury,  87  feet  square; 
Windsor,  90  feet  in  diameter ;  London,  116  feet  by  96 ;  Col- 
chester, 140  feet  by  100 ; — aU  early  instances.  The  outer  forti- 
fications also  were  correspondingly  augmented  both  in  extent 
and  strength.  The  first  line  of  wall  and  fosse  became  sur- 
rounded by  a  second ;  and  the  defence  of  the  Keep  was  sup- 
ported by  a  number  of  minor  towers,  which  accommodated  a 
garrison.  But  the  most  interesting  question  of  plan  which  now 
arose  was  how  to  subdivide  the  large  internal  area  of  the  Keep. 
It  is  suggested  by  some  that  there  was  generally  formed  an  open 
central  Court ;  but  there  seem  to  be  no  traces  of  anything  of 
this  kind  in  the  remains ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  for  example, 
that  the  great  Keep  of  London,  116  feet  by  96,  one  of  the  first 
built  in  the  kingdom,  was  coyered  entirely  with  roofing.  The 
mode  of  division  was  for  some  time  extremely  simple.  At 
London  and  Colchester,  notwithstanding  the  great  size,  a  single 
wall  of  partition  divided  the  tower.  At  Rochester  the  plan  was 
the  same.  At  Canterbury,  again,  there  were  two  such  walls. 
There  were  few  cross  partition-walls ;  sometimes  none ;  for  con- 
structive reasons  there  would  be  timber  posts,  to  carry  the  floors 
and  roof;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  for  convenience  there  had 
been  even  those  wooden  partitions  or  screens  which  might  have 
added  so  much  to  the  comforts  of  residence. 

The  design  of  plan  was  of  the  most  meagre  kind ;  and  there 
was  little  that  maintained  its  identity  except  the  Great  Hall, 
which  generally  occupied  the  entire  third  story.  The  addition, 
however,  of  an  external  Vestibule  at  the  entrance,  as  in  the  case 
of  Rochester,  was  an  improvement  which  showed  a  tendency  to 
seek  residential  comfort  at  a  slight  sacrifice  of  defensive  strength ; 
although  the  entrance  was  still  one  story  above  ground,  and  had 
to  be  approached  by  a  long  exposed  flight  of  external  steps. 
We  must  also  allow  the  merit  of  improved  convenience  to  the 
system  adopted  in  the  larger  Castles,  where  several  staircases. 
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and  numerous  recesses  like  cdoseta,  were  provided  In  the  walls. 
There  is  verj  apparent,  moreoTer,  in  some  cases,  a  distinction 
of  staircases,  as  if  all  were  not  used  indiscriminately.  A  little 
Chapel  or  Oratory  attached  to  the  Hall  seems  also  to  have 
become  more  general. 

The  most  interesting  illustration  of  the  larger  dass  of  early 
Keeps  most  of  course  be  that  of  the  Casti^  of  London,  now 
called  the  White  Tower.  It  is  presented  in  Plate  IL  The  great 
Ghapel'Toyal  of  the  king's  head-quarters  forms  a  conspicuous 
feature ;  but  in  other  respects  the  plan  is  primitive,  and  even 
purposeless,  except  as  regards  the  defensive  arrangements,  with 
which  we  are  not  ooucemed.  (See  the  description  of  Plate  II. 
in  the  Appendix.')  Colchester  Keep  is  very  similar ;  and  there 
are  none  of  more  advanced  disposition  belonging  to  the  period. 

The  great  Keeps,  accordingly,  of  this  century  caunot  be  as- 
signed any  considerable  superiority  in  a  refddential  sense.     To. 
other  words,  we  must  consider  the  Gentleman's  House  of  the 
1  early  Norman  age  to  have  been,  in  respect  of  plan,  little  if  any 
better  than  &at  of  the  Saxon  time. 


CHAPTER  rV.— Twelfth  Centdbt. 

Mauutie  Buildingi.  —  Castle  Acbb  I^osr.  —  Further  deTelopment  of  the  Ourtle. 

—  Ca9TLB  Bucko,  —  Conditiou  of  the  Totau  —  Manor-hoatet  and  Orangtt.  — 

—  Nechain'a  account.  —  Hali,  Chamber  or  .^olor,  KUeKtn,  Larder,  Smeety,  and 
CtSar.  —  General  amuigament  of  pUa.  —  The  King't  Houtet.  —  BenuuuB. 

Leaving  for  the  moment  the  further  development  of  the  Castle, 
our  investigation  may  be  assisted  by  looking  now  at  the  condi- 
tion of  plan  in  Monagtie  Buildings.  Considering  how  great  was 
the  power  of  the  clergy,  and  how  exclusive  their  possession  of 
the  education  of  the  day,  the  obvious  conclusion  is,  as  already 
hinted,  that  in  domestic  plan  they  must  be  expected  to  have 
excelled.  Not  only  so,  but  their  freedom  &om  the  danger  of 
war,  which  caused  the  noble  to  coop  himself  ap  in  a  fortress, 
would  enable  them,  even  admitting  that  some  of  themselves,  a 
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monasteiy.  Castle  Acre  Priort,  in  Norfolk,  it  is  plain  that 
we  have  a  design  of  arrangement  far  in  advance  of  anything 
hitherto  described.* 

No  doabt  the  plan  of  a  Monastery  would  spring  originally 
from  that  of  an  ordinary  dwelling-hoase.  For  a  small  number 
of  monks  of  simple  habits,  we  can  readily  imagine  that  a  Hall, 
or  perhaps  a  Hall  and  Chamber,  attached  to  their  Church,  would 
be  all  that  was  at  first  required.  But  as  discipline  became  re- 
fined, and  monastic  duties  complicated,  and  as  education  and 
wealth  added  to  the  dignity  of  the  brotherhood,  the  demands  for 
household  accommodation  would  necessarily  become  amplified. 
The  duties  of  administration,  consequently,  were  divided  amongst 
a  considerable  number  of  officials ;  and  there  were  provided  in 
the  building  an  equal  multiplicity  of  Offices.  The  department 
of  the  cellarer  was  furnished  with  separate  Kitcheriy  Larder, 
Buttery,  and  CeUara.  The  Hall  was  relieved  of  occupation 
during  the  night,  and  became  the  Befectary,  under  the  control 
of  the  refectioner.  A  Dormitory  was  added,  and  placed  in 
charge  of  the  chamberlain.  A  special  apartment  was  contrived 
for  a  Library;  another  for  a  Scriptory  or  writing-room;  and 
still  another  for  a  Locfutory,  or'  Parlour,  for  conversation.  An 
Infimuxry  was  attached  for  the  sick ;  an  Almonry  for  the  poor ; 
and  an  Hostelry  for  wayfarers.  Lastly,  the  lord  abbot,  or  even 
the  prior  his  lieutenant,  became  so  important  a  personage  that 
he  required  a  private  establishment ;  and  this  was  accordingly 
provided  apart, — the  Abbots  (or  Prior's)  Lodging. 

A  reference  to  the  plan  of  Castle  Acre  Priory  will  show  how 
far  these  apartments,  at  the  early  period  in  question,  had  come 
to  be  grouped  together.  South  of  the  Nave  of  the  Church, 
according  to  rule,  there  was  laid  out  a  square  Court.  Cloisters 
were  formed  around  it,  serving  as  an  Ambulatory  and  Corridor  of 
intercommunication ;  the  space  within,  or  Cloister-garth,  becoming 
the  Cemetery  of  the  brotherhood.  Buildings  were  carried  along 
two  sides  of  the  square,  divided  into  a  Hall  or  Refectory,  a 
Buttery  no  doubt,  a  Locutory  probably,  and  (it  is  suggested) 
a  Hall  for  Nomoes;  with  a  Dormitory  over  the  Eefectory,  (or 
more  likely  over  the  supposed  Hall  for  Novices,  so  as  to  leave 


^  See  also  the  cmioiu  plan  of  the 
Abbey  of  St  GaU,  in  Switzerland  (taking 
it  for  what  it  is  worth),  of  which  the  beet 
deaeriptioa  it  given  bj  ProfioeBor  Willis 
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Uie  Refectory  of  the  fall  height,)  and  a  lAhrary  and  Seriptory 
probably  on  the  upper  story  also ;  there  being,  by  the  bye,  no 
remains  of  Staircases  in  this  example, — so  that  access  to  the 
upper  rooms  had  been  provided  either  by  occasional  wooden 
stairs  within,  or  by  trapdoors,  or  by  external  flights  of  steps. 
A  separate  block  of  buildings  Eastward  accommodated  the 
Ki$<Aen  Offica  and  the  Sail  for  ServcmU,  and  another  low 
range  southward  seems  to  have  been  Cellart,  with  a  loft  over. 

The  Prior's  Lodging,  west  of  the  Cloisters,  comprised  a  sort 
of  Hall  and  five  other  apartments  on  the  Ground-floor,  and 
probably  only  two  apartmente  above.  One  of  these  latier  is 
recognisable  as  the  prior's  Chamber,  and  the  other  aa  his 
Chapel.  The  rooms  below  we  may  probably  best  appropriate  to 
the  acconuDodatioD  of  straugers  and  the  poor,  as  on  ihe  plan. 

A  Sacristff  and  Almonri/  are  taken  to  be  represented  by  the 
remains  of  two  attached  apartments  at  the  If  orth  transept ;  and 
an  Infirmary  was  situated  probably  a  little  farther  to  the  North, 
disengaged.  The  remains  of  a  Porter's  Lodge  are  seen  not  lar 
off  from  the  last-mentioned  spot,  and  those  of  a  Sam  to  the 
Westward ;  the  site  of  Stables  and  Brewery  Offices  being  traced 
to  a  South-west  quarter.  Much,  or  all  of  this,  however,  is  pro- 
blematical.    (See  the  remarks  on  Plate  III.  in  the  Appendix:.) 

The  study  of  this  example  leads  us  to  two  conclusions  of  much 
interest.  First,  our  uncertainty  as'  regards  the  appropriation  of 
the  several  apartments,  as  well  as  the  scattered  grouping  of  theit 
disposition,  fully  illustrate  the  primitive  condition  of  domestic 
plan ;  especially  if  compared  with  the  compactness  and  precision 
of  arraogemeut  shown  in  the  ecclesiastical  part  of  the  establish- 
ment Secondly,  as  compared  with  the  orfinary  house-plan  of 
the  period,  we  cannot  but  perceive  here  a  decided  superiority, — 
in  a  word,  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  clergy. 

We  may  now  the  better  appreciate  that  further  development 
of  the  Castle  which  we  associate  more  particularly  with  this 
twelfth  century.  During  the  whole  of  the  century  the  times 
were  troubled,  from  the  assumption  by  the  barona  of  almost 
sovereign  indepeudence  during  the  civil  wars  at  its  commence- 
ment down  to  their  combination  against  King  John  at  its  close. 
Tlie  Castle  coiisequeiitly  is  the  form  in  which  we  may  expect  to 
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Norfolk,  of  which  Plate  lY.  presents  a  plan  of  the  principal 'story 
of  the  Keep ;  in  this  case  the  second  story  above  ground, — ^not 
as  before,  the  third.    The  main  bulk  of  the  Keep  is  a  parallelo- 
gram on  plan,  to  which  is  added  at  one  angle,  the  North-east,  an 
attached  square  turret,  with  a  low  wing  continued  along  the 
remainder  of  the  East  end  by  way  of  an  entrance.     The  story 
below  was  vaulted,  and  consisted  manifestly  of  what  we  may 
call  cellarage,  the  access  being  from  the  upper  floor  alone  by 
the  spiral  stairs  downwards.     The  entrance-door,  instead  of 
being,  as  in  ordinary  examples,  on  the  upper  floor  level  at  the 
summit  of  an  external  stair,  was  on  the  ground  level  (at  the 
South-east  comer),  at  the  foot  of  an  equivalent  stair  within. 
This  stair  occupied  the  low  wing  already  mentioned,  and  led  up 
in  a  straight  line  to  a  Vestibule  formed  by  the  North-east  turret, 
from  which  a  highly  ornamented  doorway  opened  to  the  great 
Common  Hall.    The  main  area  of  the  building  was  divided  as 
represented  on  the  plan;  the  Hall  occupying  in  height  the 
whole  remainder  of  the  building  in  one  story,  and  the  other 
divisions  corresponding  in  two  stories.     The  larger  apartment 
adjoining  the  Hall,  with  a  similar  one  above  it,  we  may  call 
loioer  and  uppei*  Chamber%^  otherwise  (after  the  precedent  of  the 
Saxon  ''  King's  House,"  in  the  last  chapter)  we  may  suppose 
them  to  be  respectively  a  Chamber  or  withdrawing-room  for  the 
lord,  and  a  Dormitory  or  parlour  and  sleeping-room   for  the 
family.     Over  the  entrance   door  is  a   Chapel,  of  the  whole 
remaining  height  of  the  wing.     The  apartment  between  this  and 
the  lower  Chamber  would  probably  be  a  PrieH'a  Chamber;  and 
the  room  over  this  last  a  Chapel-Chamber  or  Oriole,  to  which  the 
occupants  of  the  upper  Chamber  or  Dormitory  would  proceed  to 
listen  to  the  morning  prayers  below  through  a  squint  or  opening 
in  the  walL     The  curious  door  in  the  East  wall,  with  its  ladder 
without,  was  perhaps  a  special  entrance  for  times  of  siege,  when 
the  principal  door  would  be  permanently  secured ;  or  perhaps 
no  more  than  the  ordinary  servants'  entrance  from  the  Offices 
without.    The  little  box  marked  as  the  Warder' 8  Cell  could  scarcely 
serve  any  other  purpose.     Lastly,  if  we  consider  the  two  small 
apartments  at  the  West  end  of  tbe  Hall  to  have  been  a  Buttery 
for  the  service  of  wine  and  ale,  and  a  Pantry  for  that  of  bread, 
and  the  space  over  them  a  Wardrobe  attached  to  the  Dormitory, 
(better  known  adjuncts  at  a  period  somewhat  farther  advanced,) 
the  whole  interior  of  the  Keep  is  accounted  for.     Wooden 
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screens  and  partdtioiis  do  not  appe&r  to  sn^eet  tliemBelTes  any- 
where. The  KUchea,  Larder,  and  Cellto'  we  may  fairly  pre- 
sume to  bare  been  extemnl  Office^  built  of  wood  perhaps ;  their 
functions  in  times  of  sic^  being  accommodated  indoors,  in 
the  Hall  and  its  adjuncts.  (See  also  the  notes  on  Plate  lY.  in 
the  Appendix.) 

If  tfiie  manner  of  reading  the  plan  seems  to  briug  it  too  closely 
up  to  the  merit  of  the  monastic  example  lately  described,  and  if 
it  should  be  considered  that  we  have  drawn  a  little  upon  the 
.    anticipation  of  future  improvements,  still  it  is  not  likely  that 
we  can  be  far  wrong  in  principle,  and  it  is  certain  indeed  that 
Castle  Bising  must  have  been  suEBciently  a  chef-^ceuvre  of  itB 
.   day  to  warrant  us  in  explaining  it  by  the  future  rather  than  the 
-^  past     Its  arrangements,  therefore,  we  may  pronounce  to  be  re- 
markably complete,  according  to  the  hatats  of  the  age ;  while  at 
the  same  time  we  must  admit  that  they  constitute  no  very  great 
step  in  advauce  as  respects  oar  modem  ideas  of  comfortable 
domestic  plan. 

Although  Castle  Rising  is  considered  to  belong,  in  point  of 
date,  to  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  any  improvement  upon  so  superior  a  model  was 
effected  during  the  remainder  of  the  period.  We  need  only 
further  remark  that,  although  a  large  number  of  castellated 
dwellings  were  built  during  the  troubled  reign  of  Stephen 
(1135-1154),  his  successor,  Henry  II.,  is  dietinguiabed  for 
having  in  the  interest  of  peace  destroyed  the  raost  of  these 
besides  restricting  the  liberty  of  his  nobles  to  build  others. 

It  may  be  noticed  here  what  was  the  condition  of  the  To^nu 
They  were  Villages,  inhabited  by  the  petty  traders  and  craft 
men  of  the   time,  clustered  under   the  Castle  walls  of  tl 
respective  lords,  and  so  protected  from  the  spoiler.     Lodi 
itself,  guarded  by  the  Castle  of  the  King,  -Koa  but  a  crow* 
small  houses  built  of  wood  and  clay,  and  roofed  with  th' 
Until  late  in  thb  twelfth  century,  these  very  ordinary  dwe 
''     were  only  one  story  high ;  and  it  was  considered  a  great  ad 
when  a  second  came  to  be  added,  after  the  manner  of  the  cc 
houses  which  we  shall  have  to  consider  presentlv.    All  thi 
jemburtid,  tliuroibrf,  with  regard  to  the  towus  is  t): 
al dilated  to  produce  any  a^Jvam-e 
mimerte  was  i'l 
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apparent  that  the  sources  of  architecture^  so  productive  of  great 
buildings  for  the  Church,  had  yet  been  brought  to  bear  in  any 
degree  upon  public  edifices  for  the  City. 

Whilst,  however,  the  baronial  Castle  had  been  attaining  such 
a  distinguislied  character,  the  Country-house  of  more  peaceful 
associations,  although  of  less  importance,  had  not  continued 
altogether  unimproved.  Any  class  of  country  gentlemen,  as 
distinguished  from  the  warlike  nobles  and  knights,  of  course  did 
not  exist ;  but  it  is  plain  that  there  must  have  been  a  class  of 
working  agriculturists  who  could  not  dwell  in  Castles.  In  other 
words,  the  extensive  landowners  had  to  maintain  Farm-homeSy 
or  Manor-houses  as  they  were  called,  upon  their  several  pro- 
perties or  manors.  The  Monasteries  had  their  Changes  for  the 
same  purpose.  These  accommodated  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
and  their  overseers.  Feudal  inferiors  also  occupied  similar 
dwellings.  Such  were,  in  fact,  the  ordinary  houses  of  the 
country.  There  were  three  classes  of  residences,  therefore;  ~\ 
namely,  the  Castles  of  the  lords,  the  somewhat  exceptional 
abodes  of  the  to\vnsmen,  and  the  Manor-houses  of  the  husband- 
men ;  and  the  first  two  being  disposed  of,  we  have  now  to  look 
at  the  third. 

In  planning  the  Granges  of  the  clergy,  it  may  at  once  be 
affirmed  that  there  would  be  kept  in  view,  as  a  rule,  the  occa- 
sional accommodation  of  a  party  of  the  brotherhood,  and  some- 
times the  reception  of  the  lord  abbot  himself.  In  the  Manor- 
houses  of  the  great  proprietors  also  there  would  be  provision 
made  for  lodging  the  lord  and  his  officers ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
royal  properties,  the  same  for  the  king.  We  are  not  able  to 
assert  that  it  was  in  any  degree  common  for  the  owner  of  a 
Castle  to  forsake  it  permanently  as  a  Besidence;  but  it  is  beyond 
a  doubt  that  the  periodical  occupation  of  the  Manor-houses  by 
the  lords  had  come  to  be  the  universal  rule.  Indeed,  we  know 
it  to  have  been  a  somewhat  inconvenient  necessity  of  the  times, 
that  the  owner  of  many  lands,  having  no  means  of  seUing  for 
money  the  contents  of  his  bams,  was  obliged  to  make  the  round 
of  his  possessions,  and  consume  their  produce  in  turn.  The 
consequence  was  the  practice  of  a  systematic  mode  of  Manor- 
house  plan,  of  which  we  have  many  records.  Indeed,  a  writer 
of  the  period,  Necham,  abbot  of  Cirencester,  afibrds  us  very 
precise  information  upon  the  subject.  (See  Turner's  *  Domestic 
Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages.') 
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Kecham'a  acconot  of  a  good  ManoT^honse  of  Iiis  day  gives  it  a 
Mall  or  public  room ;  a  Chawher  or  private  room ;  a  Kitchen  for 
cooking ;  a  Larder  for  preserving  (larding)  and  storing  meat ;  a 
iSewerg  (tervery),  or  Buttery  and  Pantry  combined,  for  the  Berviee 
of  wine  and  ale,  bread,  and  table-fumishings ;  and  a  Cellar  for 
miscellaneoQB  heavy  stores.  The  Hall  floor  was  probably  in 
most  cases  on  the  ground-level ;  the  Cellar  the  same ;  and  the 
Chamber  (called  in  these  circumstances  the  Solar)  above  the 
Cellar,  the  two  together  corresponding  in  height  with  the  Hall. 
The  two-story  adjunct  thus  formed  was  attached  to  one  end  of 
tbe  Hall,  and  the  entrance  was  at  the  other.  Access  to  the 
Solar  was  only  had  by  an  external  stair,  and  to  the  Cellar  by  an 
external  door.  The  entrance  end  of  the  Hall  was  considered 
the  proper  place  for  the  Larder  and  Sewery,  which  took  the 
shape  of  an  attached  one-story  building.  This  contained  also  in 
many  cases  a  passageway  towards  the  Kitchen,  which  was  gene- 
rally removed  to  a  little  distance  ou  account  of  the  risk  of  fire. 
It  was  a  luxury  to  have  a  small  Porch  outside  the  entrance  to  the 
Hall.  Opposite  the  entrance-door  in  this  case,  which  was  in  one 
side-wall  of  the  Hall,  there  was  a  Back-door  in  the  other  side- 
wall,  opening  to  a  Yard,  where  the  Stables  and  other  Out- 
buildings were,  and  sometimes  also  the  Kitchen.  The  Hall  fire 
was  still  made  in  the  centre  of  the  fioor ;  and  the  smoke  escaped 
through  a  louvre  immediately  over  it  in  the  roof.  The  only  wall- 
fireplace  was  in  the  Solar.  The  Kitchen  had  generally  a  cooking- 
grate  in  the  midst,  with  part  of  the  roof  above  open  to  the 
sky. 

Another  model,  which  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  followed, 
placed  the  Hall  above  a  vaulted  Basement,  the  approach  to  the 
main  entrance  being  by  a  flight  of  steps  externally.  The  Chamber 
was  then  on  the  level  of  the  Hall,  and  in  connection  with  it ;  and 
the  basement,  which  was  accessible  only  by  external  doors,  formed 
the  Cellar  &c.  This  plan,  however,  is  of  doubtful  authenticity 
as  applying  to  the  twelfth  century ;  it  will  appear  more  definitely 
afterwards. 

Tbe  "  Kh^'s  houtea  "  of  the  day,  which  are  alluded  to  in  the 
records,  such  as  those  at  Clarendon  and  Woodstock,  were  evi- 
dently similar  Manoi^houses  to  those  described,  angmented  in 
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ments  was  sometimes  of  sach  sisse  as  to  require  diyision  into  naTe 
and  aisles,  like  a  large  chnrdu  The  Chapel  is  clearly  under- 
stood to  have  been  used  for  business  as  well  as  worship ;  and  a 
single  '^  Chamber  "  is  considered  to  have  been  the  rule. 

The  chief  Bemains  of  twelfth  century  domestic  building  are 
set  forth  by  the  best  antiquarian  authority  on  the  subject  (Parker) 
as  being  at  Boothby  PagneU,  Lincolnshire ;  Christchurch,  Hants ; 
Moyse's  Hall,  Bury  St  Edmunds ;  and  Oakham  Casde,  Rutland.* 


CHAPTER  v.— Thibtkbnth  Cbntuby. 

Woiks  of  the  Gleigy.  —  Progrefls  of  Manor-hoQseB,  and  their  pzefeienoe  over  the 
Gaetlee.  —  The  Boyal  Manor-hoasee. — AdditionAl  Offioee :  the  Buttery,  Pimbry, 
Chandlery,  Wine  and  Beer  CeBart,  &c^  and  Wardrobe. --Mmdiary  Chamber$.^ 
Freemanije  and  Woolmer.  —  Toddington.  —  **  Bedehawhen.** — Modification  of 
the  ancient  Gasties  on  the  Manor-hoose  principle. — Edwardian  Castles. — 
Detail  airangements  of  the  period,  slnictund  and  domestic. — Remains. — 
Ghabnkt  Basbett  ^Plate  IT.). — Little  Wenham  HaU. 

This  century,  opening  with  the  inquietude  of  John's  reign, 
seemed  at  first  to  promise  but  little  of  social  progress ;  neverthe- 
less it  became  distinguished  later,  not  only  by  the  rapid  rise  of 
the  middle  class,  evidenced  especially  in  the  institution  of  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament,  but  ultimately  by  the  consolida- 
tion  of  public  law  under  Edward  I.  It  also  saw  before  its  close 
the  culmination  of  ecclesiastical  power  in  England,  as  elsewhere 
throughout  Europe.  Such  a  period  could  scarcely  pass  without 
great  changes  in  domestic  building. 

As  respects  the  influence  of  the  Church  little  need  be  said. 
The  age  which  produced  so  many  notable  works  of  church-archi- 
tecture produced  also  a  corresponding  number  of  conventual 
houses ;  and  some  magnificence  was  attained  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them ;  but  so  far  as  plan  is  concerned  the  improvements 
took  the  form  of  increased  spaciousness  and  an  augmented  list  of 
apartments,  rather  than  any  modification  of  principle.    At  the 

*  In  this  catalogue,  and  others  which  ;  are  to  be  found;  neither  are  the  listi  to 
wiU  be  given  from  the  same  sonrce  in  be  expected  to  be  complete,  this  wonld 
dealing  with  future  centuries,  it  is  not  -  be  impossible ;  but  as  an  index  to  which 
to  be  supposed  that  any  considerable  ;  to  refer  the  searcher  for  examples,  no 
proportion  ofreliable  illustrations  of  pfan  ,  doubt  they  posMiSB  due  valne. 
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same  tiine  the  Qranges  and  Abbots'  Lodgings,  which  would  con- 
stitute obTiouslj  tlie  more  proper  examples  of  the  domestic 
design  of  churchmen,  were  simply  so  many  Manor-houses  of  the 
day,  slightly  modified  in  their  arrangements  to  suit  monastic 
requirements,  but  not  otherwise  peculiar.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that,  owing  to  tlie  superior  conBtmctive  skill  of  the 
clergy,  the  beet  examples  of  the  Manor-houses  of  the  period  are 
tiiose  which  belcoiged  to  them. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  century,  as  the  government  became 
settled  under  Henry  III.  and  his  ministers,  we  find  numerous 
licences  being  issued  for  the  crenellation  or  fortification  of  Manor- 
houses  ;  these  licences  being  practically  the  royal  sanction  for 
building  new  Country  Houses  (not  Castles)  on  such  a  scale  as 
woflld  suit  persons  of  importance.  From  this  we  gather  that  the 
model  of  the  Manor-house  was  coming  more  and  more  into 
request  for  the  permanent  family  residences  of  the  gentry.  There 
is  also  reason  to  believe  (as  will  appear  more  clearly  presently) 
that  the  superior  nobility  themselves,  the  possessors  or  the  great 
Castles,  were  acquiring  that  preference  for  Manor-house  life 
which  we  couid  not  affirm  to  have  prevailed  before.  The  open 
Hall  and  Chamber,  with  the  surrounding  OSBces,  in  the  midst  of 
green  fields,  possessed  beyond  a  doubt  every  kind  of  superiority 
in  comfort,  if  not  in  pomp,  over  the  dreary  Donjon-Keep  and  the 
barren  Bailey ;  and  as  the  condition  of  society  had  greatly  im- 
proved, a  certain  general  regard  to  defenftiveness  was  all  that 
could  be  required  for  safety.  Thus  originated  the  Fortified 
Manor-hmae ;  which  continued  from  thenceforth  to  be  the  stan- 
dard English  Gentleman's  House  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Tudors. 

But  our  most  available  information  with  respect  to  the  im- 
provements of  the  thirteenth  century  is  identified  with  the 
Manor-houses  which  belonged  to  the  Crown.  The  liberate  rolls 
of  the  time  of  Henry  III.  supply  us  with  descriptions  which, 
although  only  incidental,  are  fully  reliable.  (See  Parker's  work.) 
They  gener^y  refer  to  such  matters  as  the  connecting  together 
of  scattered  appendages  which  had  been  added  from  time  to  time 
to  the  royal  Manor-houses,  the  erection  of  new  rooms,  or  the 
alteration,  improvement,  and  remodelling  of  old  ones ;  but  they 
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The  Sewery,  or  general  seryice-room  of  the  preceding  century, 
comes  to  be  amplified,  and  subdivided ;  and  so  we  have,  first,  the 
Buttery y  or  butfer's  (bottler's)  store,  with  Wine  and  Beer  Cellars 
in  connexion ;  secondly,  the  Pantry,  or  bread,  butter,  and  cheese 
store ;  and  thirdly  the  Chandlery.  Thei^  was  also  added  another 
new  apartment  (although  we  have  ventured  to  suggest  its  exist- 
ence in  the  last  century)  called  the  Wardrobe.  This  served, 
instead  of  the  chests  which  were  formerly  used,  for  the  storage  of 
cloths  for  the  dress  of  the  oflScers  and  servants ;  the  tailors  also 
made  it  their  work-room.  We  find  constimt  reference,  again,  to 
the  addition  of  a  second  Chamber :  there  were  the  King's  Chamber 
with  its  Chapel,  and  the  Queetis  Chamber  with  its  ChapeL  These 
Chambers,  moreover,  appear  to  have  acquired  the  dimensions  of 
state-rooms.  There  is  also  mention  made  of  certain  subsidiary 
Chambers — ^for  instance,  "  the  Chamber  where  Master  such  a  one 
doth  lie."  From  this  we  may  gather  that  the  royal  "  Chambers  " 
had  become  so  far  private  at  night,  that  the  officers  in  attendance 
slept  in  adjoining  apartments;  although  the  Common  Hall  or 
"  great  House-place  "  was  still  the  general  dormitory,  beyond  a 
doubt.  The  next  item  of  improvement  in  connexion  with  the 
royal  Chambers  or  Withdrawing-rooms  seems  to  have  been  the 
custom  of  interposing  a  screen  or  wood  partition  "between 
the  door  and  the  bed,"  an  arrangement  which  in  these  King's 
Manor-houses  is  frequently  alluded  to.  In  this,  which  amounts 
to  a  separation  of  the  one  part  of  the  room  from  the  other, — the 
NightrChamber,  so  to  speak,  from  the  Day-Chamber, — we  per- 
ceive the  germ  of  the  Parlour  or  proper  Sitting-Room,  as  in  the 
subsidiary  Chambers  we  see  the  origin  of  separate  Bedrooms. 

To  come  to  the  new  houses  of  the  time,  we  may  notice  one 
ordered  to  be  built  for  Henry  III.,  at  Freemantle,  in  1251.  Its 
acconmiodation  consisted  chiefly  of  a  Hall,  a  Kitchen,  a  Kin^s 
Chamber  with  a  Chapel  and  "  an  upper  story  y^  a  Queens  Chamber 
with  Chapel  and  upper  story,  and  under  one  of  the  Chapels  a 
Wine  Cellar.  Thirty  years  later  we  have  another  similar  house 
built  for  Edward  L,  at  Woolmer,  in  Hampshire.  This  had  a 
HaU,  a  Kitchen,  an  "  Upper  Chamber  "  72  feet  by  28,  (a  Cellar 
no  doubt  under  it,)  a  small  Chapel,  and  two  Wardrobes.  There 
was  evidently  no  second  Chamber  here.  Neither  is  any  mention 
made  of  the  **  upper  story,"  which  is  twice  specified  in  the  pre- 
vious example.  This  upper  story  appeaiTS  to  be  the  only  novelty. 
It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  it  was  intended  for  sleep- 
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mg  aocommodatioTi ;  fiitare  facts  would  ncrt  bear  tliia  out  One 
BUggeetion  which  maj  be  made  with  some  show  of  reason  is  this, 
— the  open  timber  roof  being  foimd  objectionable  for  the  With- 
drawing-rooms,  and  a  flat  ceiling  being  made,  an  upper  stoty, 
bat  not  an  upper  mmi,-  was  the  result — a  sort  of  unaToilable 
garret. 

A  mansioQ  bnilt  at  Toddington,  in  Bedfordshire,  by  a  courtier 
of  Henry  HL  named  Faulin  Peyvre,  is  recorded  to  have  been  a 
wonder  of  its  day :  it  is  chiefly  interesting  to  us  by  reason  of  ito 
■  being  said  to  have  included  a  noTelty  called  " Bedchamheri'' 
It  is  sometimes  found  that  kings  build  for  use  and  courtiers  for 
show ;  and,  therefore,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the  word 
"Bedchambers"  may  not  signify  the  existence  of  something  at 
Toddington  for  which  we  have  not  been  prepared  by  our  exami- 
nation of  the  Eoyal  Residences  at  Freemantle  and  Woolmer.  It 
will  be  best,  however,  in  the  mean  time  to  pass  by  the  question 
with  this  mention  of  it ;  as  it  will  come  up  again  at  t^e  next 
stage  of  progress,  and  in  better  condition  for  settlement.  At 
present  we  have  only  further  to  note  that,  although  some  allow- 
ance may  have  to  be  made  for  a  certain  superiority  in  the  Boyal 
Houses  over  the  average  of  others,  yet  we  may  without  difSculty 
believe  that  the  improvements  which  have  now  been  described 
were  more  or  less  exemplified  in  all  Residences  of  any  imports 
ance,  and  especially  in  those  which  the  nobility,  as  a  class,  had 
begun  to  build  everywhere  throughout  the  country  under  the 
old  name  of  Manor-houses. 

We  naturally  inquire  next,  what  was  the  eflect  of  this  move- 
ment upon  the  Castles,  which  still  constituted  the  State  Resi- 
dences of  the  aristocracy.  Here  the  facts  are  very  remarkable. 
The  difference  between  a  new-fashioned  Manor-house  and  an 
old-fashioned  Donjon-tower  need  not  be  expatiated  upon;  but 
we  can  easily  imagine  that  the  baroness  and  her  daughters, 
although  not  yet  very  refined,  and  certainly  quite  unlettered, 
had  begun  by  this  time  to  consider  the  old  Hall  or  great  House- 
place  of  their  ancestral  Keep  not  only  needlessly  austere  in  its 
surroundings,  but  needlessly  elevated  in  the  air,  occupying  as 
it  did  the  third  lofty  story  of  a  tower  perched  upon  a  mound, — 
their  Chamber  or  Withdrawing-room,  moreover,  being  the  fourth, 
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pitality  of  the  time  considerably  interfered  with  by  the  remote- 
ness of  his  Kitchen  and  domestic  Offices  in  the  Bailey  below. 
What,  therefore,  was  to  be  done?  As  for  altering  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Eeep-tower,  or  enlarging  it  by  additions,  neither 
alternative  could  promise  much.  One  other  resource  at  aU  events 
was  open ;  namely,  to  abandon  altogether  the  £eep,  if  not  the 
Castle,  and  build  something  new  in  its  stead* 

Accordingly,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  UL  and  Edward  I.  we 
find  it  to  have  become  a  very  general  rule  to  allow  the  Keep- 
tower  to  fall  into  ruin,  and  to  build  adjoining  it  what  may  be 
most  simply  and  intelligibly  described  as  a  complete  Manor- 
house.  The  usual  plan  was  to  erect  within  the  Inner  Bailey, 
and  on  the  ground-level,  a  capacious  and  stately  Hall,  whose 
great  windows  in  front  looked  freely  out  upon  the  Bailey,  the 
back  wall  being  incorporated  with  the  circumvallation.  To  one 
end  of  this  Common  Hall  there  were  attached  the  Chamber  (now 
the  ''  Presence  Chamber  ")  and  such  other  Family  Apartments  as 
have  been  hitherto  described ;  and  to  the  other  end  the  Kitchen 
and  Domestic  Offices.  The  mode  of  carrying  the  idea  into  effect 
was  rendered  very  uncertam  by  the  many  varieties  of  form  and 
disposition  in  the  old  Castle  waJls.  Sometimes  a  Basement  story 
was  formed,  such  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Manor-houses.  Some- 
times fortification  was  still  a  direct  matter  of  consideration,  and 
subsidiary  Towers  were  built  to  protect  the  new  buildings.  In 
all  cases  the  old  defences  of  the  Castle  were  retained ;  and  occa- 
sionally the  Norman  Keep  was  kept,  if  not  in  repair,  in  fighting 
condition,  for  possible  emergencies.  (See  Kenilworth  Castle, 
Plate  V.) 

The  new  Castles  built  by  Edward  I.  in  Wales,  with  others  of 
the  same  date  and  of  similar  plan  which  were  erected  in  that 
country,  are  generally  pointed  out  as  initiative  examples  of  an 
entirely  new  style  of  plan ;  and  some  theorists  dwell  upon  the 
probability  of  their  having  been  imitated  from  the  fortresses  of 
the  East  But  this  is  surely  an  error ;  a  moment's  consideration 
will  show  that  they  were  no  more  than  an  imitation  of  the  old 
Norman  Castles  in  the  improved  condition  thus  described.  They 
did  not  lead,  that  is  to  say,  but  follow.  The  precise  form  they 
took  was  this.  The  Citadel  was  no  longer  the  Keep-Tower, 
within  the  Inner  Bailey,  after  the  old  manner,  but  the  Inner 
Bailey  itself,  with  residential  buildings  inside,  after  the  new 
manner.    Or,  to  put  the  case  otherwise,  a  Court-yard  of  com- 
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par&tively  small  extent  was  surrounded  by  a  masaire  wall  and 
towers,  and  defended  iurther  by  one,  two,  or  three  lines  of  cir- 
camvallAtion,  The  central  enclosure  received,  aa  an  equivalent 
for  the  discarded  Keep,  the  complete  Manor-house  which  had 
lately  been  introduced  into  the  old  Castles.  A  Hall,  Chambers, 
and  Offices,  according  to  the  generally-accepted  model,  were 
ranged  along  one  side ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  area  became 
the  private  Courtryard  of  the  mansion,  the  Stables  and  other 
Outbuildings  being  placed  beyond  the  walL  This  was  the  only 
principle  involved  ;  the  mode  of  adapting  it  to  various  circum- 
stances becoming  matter  of  variety  in  plan. 

The  opportunity  may  here  be  accepted  to  mention  the  fact, 
that  the  development  of  the  Castle,  which  we  have  thus  far 
traced  in  England,  was  following  a  somewhat  similar  course 
abroad. 

Before  leaving  the  thirteenth  century,  a  few  notes  may  be 
made  respecting  minutite  of  plan.  Much  was  being  done  in  the 
way  of  improvement ;  but  it  was  little  compared  with  what  has 
been  done  since.  Stairctaet,  even  as  narrow  spiral  "  turnpikes," 
were  very  rare ;  external  flights  of  steps,  internal  trap-doan,  and 
ladders,  were  the  rule.  For  example,  Heniy  ITL  at  one  of  his 
manors,  complaining  that  the  way  from  his  chamber  to  the 
Chapel  takes  him  through  a  trap  in  the  floor,  orders  the  con- 
struction of  a  spiral  staircase  iu  the  wall.  T/iorou^hfares  through 
all  rooms  alike  were  too  common  ;  and  probably  without  much, 
if  any,  of  that  help  to  privacy  which  boarded  partitions,  or 
I  rather  screens,  would  have  afforded.  The  same  sovereign,  being 
at  Eochester  Castle,  observes  that  the  whole  household  have  to 
pass  to  the  Chapel  tlirough  hb  private  Chamber.  Fireplaces 
were  few ;  the  hearth  was  stOl  in  the  midst  of  Uie  Hall ;  the 
Kitchen  still  had  an  open  roof;  and  portable  braziers  filled  with 
embers  were  too  often  the  only  means  of  warming  other  apart- 
ments. Glass  windows  were  almost  monopolised  by  the  Church. 
The  Hall^^tw  was  still  usually  of  clay,  except  the  Dais  of  wood 
at  one  end ;  the  floors  of  domestic  OfiSces  of  course  were  of 
the  primitive  material.  The  general  state  of  domestic  habits 
may  be  best  appreciated  by  illustrations  beyond  our  province  ; 

■  exauiiile,  spoons  and  finpers  had  to  serve  for  forks,  and. 
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before  us  we  can  at  all  events  the  better  belieye  that  the 
rougfdt/'plastered  watts  of  noble  houses  are  scarcely  admitted  to 
have  known  either  wainscotmg  or  tapestry ,  whilst  ike  furniture 
was  only  of  that  kind  which  could  be  made  on  the  spot  by  the 
village  carpenter,  and  most  of  it  fixed  in  its  place.  Bramage 
was  so  defective  that  the  first  attempt  to  carry  it  under  ground 
is  recorded  to  have  been  made  at  this  time  in  the  case  of  West- 
minster Palace,  where  the  refuse  and  dirty  water  from  the  royal 
Kitchens  flowed  through  an  open  gutter  in  the  floor  of  the  Great 
Hall  itself  in  such  a  manner  that  the  foul  odours  arising  there- 
from afiected  the  health  of  persons  at  Court;  wherefore  a 
covered  drain  was  ordered  to  be  made  to  pass  into  the  Thames. 
The  almost  universal  BtulcUnff-materialy  for  even  the  best  houses, 
was  still  timber.  The  bothy  said  to  have  been  introduced  from 
the  East,  appears  only  in  royal  houses,  and  then  in  the  primitive 
form  of  a  large  tub  in  a  closet.  We  welcome  the  addition  of 
new  and  useful  Offices  ;  but  if  we  permit  ourselves  to  hope  that 
precision  had  been  attained  in  their  appropriation,  we  shall  be 
much  disappointed ;  for  not  only  was  the  Cellar  of  a  good  house 
often  converted  into  a  Stable^  and  the  Stable  frequently  made 
available  as  a  Dormitory  for  servants,  but  in  the  noblest  Besi- 
dences  bread  and  beer,  cold  pasties,  napery,  and  chandlery  fre- 
quently held  joint  possession  of  the  Sewery ;  and  in  the  Ward- 
robes  of  a  king's  Palace  the  unpleasing  odours  of  clothing-stufis 
mingled  with  those  of  the  ^'  stomatica,"  such  as  almonds,  ginger^ 
and  sugars,  whilst  the  tailors  sat  stitching  upon  the  chest  that 
held  the  royal  plate. 

The  list  of  Kemains  given  for  the  thirteenth  century  (fix)m 
Pju-ker,  as  before)  consists  of  the  following: — Pythagoras's 
School,  Cambridge;  Temple  Farm,  Strood,  Kent;  Aydon 
Castle,  Northumberland ;  Little  Wenham  Hall,  Sufiblk ;  duuney 
Bassett,  and  the  old  Manor-house  at  Sutton  Courtenay,  Berk- 
shire ;  Byball,  Butland ;  Somerton  Castle,  Lincolnshire ;  Stam- 
ford, Aslackby,  Nassington,  Northamptonshire;  Woodcroft, 
ditto ;  Thame  Prebendal  House,  Chipping  Norton,  Coggs,  and 
Collisford,  Oxfordshire  ;  Godmersham,  Kent ;  Goodrich  Castle, 
Herefordshire. 

Plate  IV.  presents,  in  the  second  figure,  the  plan  of  the 
Chabnet  Bassett  example,  called  in  the  neighbourhood  the 
Monks'  Qouse,  and  recognised  to  have  been  a  Grange  of  the 
Abbey  of  Abiugdon.     The  Hall  as  usual  had  no  upper  floor ; 
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but  hoQx  vingB  were  ol  two  stories.  The  circnmstance  that  the 
menastdc  Grranges  famish  generally  the  most  reliable  remaioB 
of  this  date  has  already  been  mentioned :  the  disadrantag^  of 
the  iact  lies  in  the  pecaharitieB  which  were  dictated  by  monastic 
habits,  as  exemplified  in  the  present  instance.  The  Mmki 
Kitchen  (as  supposed)  and  a 'small  Cellar  in  one  wing  have 
above  them  the  Solar  or  Chamber  and  the  Chapel  (perhaps  andi- 
torium  and  chancel  rather).  The  other  wing  has  a  large  apart^ 
ment  on  each  story ;  perhaps  the  Monka'  Sail  or  Mefectory,  and 
the  Monka'  Dormitory  or  Chamber,  The  domestic  Officer  be- 
come matter  of  speculation.  (See  further  the  Appendix,  Notes 
on  Plate  IV.) 

Little  Wenham  Hall  may  also  be  described.  It  consists  of 
a  plain  oblong  Cellar  on  the  gronnd-level  and  a  Hall  over,  with 
a  sort  of  turret  at  one  angle,  containing  a  vault  on  the  Groond 
story,  a  Chapel  on  the  level  of  the  Hall,  and  a  small  Chamber 
above  the  CSiapel.  A  tuinpike-stair  leads  &om  the  ground  to 
the  Chapel  and  the  Chamber  over  it  ;  and  the  Hall  is  reached 
by  steps  ont«ide.  It  is  possible  that  the  apartment  over  the 
Chapel  may  be  a  Priest's  Chamber:  in  this  case  either  the 
house  is  alt^^ther  devoid  of  the  customary  Solar,  or  the  lower 
apartment  must  be  the  Hall,  and  the  upper  the  Solar.  The 
uncertainty  exemplified  here,  as  in  the  previous  example  also, 
illustrates  two  points — first,  the  feebleness  or  want  of  skill  which 
characterises  the  plan  of  the  period ;  and  secondly,  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  broad  principles  of  scanty  accommodation  which 
have  been  laid  down. 


CHAPTER  VI.— Fourteenth  Century. 

Priyacy  introduced.  —  The  Priai't  Chamber;  the  Qaeat'i  Chamber.  —  Otliet  tcita 
of  Progr«ee:  augmented  accoinaodjition  and  improved  anangenieut.  —  The 
Qreat  Hall  in  He  perfection.  —  Quadrangular  Manor-houie  of  the  period,  and 
its  improved  accommodation  :  Chapel  and  Ghapd  Chamber,  Family  Parlour  or 
WiihdratBing-room,  Seetrad  Parlour,  Lady's  Chamber  or  Baieer,  BanqTielirtg  Hall, 
improved  Stain,  Wardrtilm,  Bath-roam,  Garden.  —  Beddiambert  fully  intro- 
duced. —  Convenience  not  keeping  pace.  —  RcmainB :  Wolterton — KiaiiLWOBTB 
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of  plan  has  been  that  of  domegiie  gjrocy.  There  are  two  fonniB\  ^ 
in  which,  in  our  own  day,  this  is  especially  cared  for ;  namely, 
the  separation  of  the  fEuoiily  from  the  servants^  and  the  still 
fin-ther  retirement  of  the  female  sex;  and  it  may  appear  won- 
derfdl  that  ideas  now  so  axiomatic  in  their  nature  as  these 
should  have  required  any  considerable  time  for  development,  t 
But  in  reality  it  is  idain  that  the  gradual  and  even  slow  eyo- 

1^.  of  tJpri»cr«-  .  g««  ,Km  of  pU.  i.  .bid.  .p 

to  the  fourteenth  century  but  very  little  progress  had  been 
made,  and  in  which  it  will  be  found,  moreover,  as  we  go  on, 
that  for  certainly  two  hundred  years  to  come  progress  was  still 
slow  and  uncertain*  When  our  Saxon  ancestor  and  his  house-^ 
hold  dwelt  in  a  primitive  Hall,  the  one  only  apartment  they 
possessed  for  eating,  cooking,  sleeping,  dressing,  and  altogether 
undressing,  indiscriminately,  we  may  be  said  to  be  as  near 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder  as  imagina^on  would  approve.  The^' 
Chamber  was  first  added  for  the  use  of  the  master  in  business 
during  the  day,  and  the  retirement  of  the  fiEunily  and  friends 
during  the  night.  The  introduction  of  a  separate  Kitchen,  we 
may  say,  then  relieved  the  Hall  of  cookery ;  and  the  Cellar  and 
Buttery  relieved  it  of  beer4;ubs  and  flitches  of  bacon.  But  this 
was  only  an  insignificant  advance  after  all  towards  privacy ;  and 
the  question  wiU  be  asked — ^what  member  of  the  family  first 
obtained  an  absolutely  private  room?  The  persons  of  chief 
importance  in  a  noble  household  were  three, — ^the  lord,  the  lady, 
and  the  priest ;  the  first,  we  may  say,  the  representative  of  dig- 
nity, the  second  of  delicacy,  the  third  of  reflection.  Which  of 
these,  in  an  age  so  unsophisticated,  would  be  the  first  to  claim 
privacy,  is  a  point  easily  determined.  The  pride  of  the  lord  \ 
was  not  yet  of  that  kind  which  we  call  exclusivenees ;  the  fasti-  ; 
diousness  of  the  lady  was  all  undeveloped ;  but  the  contempla- 
tive occupation  of  the  priest  demanded  quiet  Accordingly, 
beside  the  Chapel  of  the  Norman  Castle  we  have  seen  the 
Pried' s  Chamber;  and  this  constituted,  we  must  say,  the  first 
properly  private  apartment  in  an  Englishman's  house.  The 
Chamber  of  the  lord,  even  at  this  commencement  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  is  but  a  species  of  Family-Parlour-Bedroom, 
withdrawn  from  the  turmoH  of  the  "great  house-place:"  the 
"  Lady's  Chamber  "  is  generally  a  luxury  to  come ;  it  is  in  Eoyal 
Houses  alone,  and  not  until  quite  recently,  that  the  mention 
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of  the  Qaeen's  Chamber  marks  the  introduction  of  female 
priyacy. 

It  may  iurther  be  said  in  general  terms  that  there  are  two 
other  principles  apon  which  the  progress  of  plan  in  the  Middle 
Ages  will  be  fonnd  to  turn,  namely,  the  adrancement  of  admi- 
nistrative efUciency  by  the  addition  of  new  apartments,  chiefly 
Offices,  and  the  improvement  of  the  system  of  arrangement  as 
a  whole  with  a  view  to  compactness  and  convenience.  There 
are  thus  three  questions  henceforward  to  be  kept  in  mind  as 
elements  of  criticism ;  namely,  increased  privacy,  augmented 
'   accommodation,  and  improved  arrangement. 

The  progress  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  altogether  in  the 
same  direction  as  that  of  the  thirteenth;  it  involved  little  that 
was  novel,  but  a  fair  amount  of  serviceable  amelioration  on  the 
past  It  is  chiefly  to  be  remarked  that  the  HaU  of  the  mediieval 
house  now  reached  perfection.  Not  only  in  the  residences  of 
the  king,  but  in  those  of  the  princes,  the  prelates,  the  wealthier 
aristocracy,  and  even  the  new  order  of  great  merchants,  it 
attained  such  dimensions  and  steteliness  as  are  illustrated  still 
in  our  own  day  by  Westminster  Hall,  for  example,  and  Crosby 
Hall,  the  "  great  house-places "  respectively  of  the  King  and  of 
a  munificent  citizen.  The  Common  Hall  of  this  age  was,  in 
fact,  the  grandest  dwelling-room  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
Its  lofty  walls,  expansive  windows,  and  elaborated  roof,  placed 
ite  architecture  on  a  par  with  the  ecclesiastical.  The  spacious 
Dais  at  one  end,  raised  by  two  or  three  steps,  its  walls  covered 
with  costly  arras,  was  occupied  by  the  cliief  or  high  table  of 
state  At  the  opposite  end  the  new  feature  of  a  wood  partition, 
having  sometimes  considerable  pretension,  enclosed  a  vestibule, 
called  the  Entry  or  Screens,  containing  the  entrance  door,  the 
back  door,  and  others  leading  to  the  Pantry,  Buttery,  and  house- 
hold Offices  generally.  The  entrance  door  was  protected  by 
an  external  Parch.  Above  the  Screens  was  the  Minstrels' 
Gallery.  In  the  centre  of  the  Hall  was  placed  the  Jteredos  or 
brass  grate  for  fire,  with  its  Louvre  in  the  roof  above.  Along 
each  side  of  the  lower  HaU  were  placed  the  ordinary  tables  for 
reteiners  and  less  dignified  guests.  In  the  Screens  were  a  side- 
boiiril  for  serving,  and  a  stone  luver  with  its  cistern  for  w 
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the  HalL"  On  the  tables  and  buffet  on  the  Dais  the  wealth 
of  a  king  or  a  great  coartier  was  daily  displayed  in  a  collection 
of  gold  and  sIlYer  plate :  and  the  good  cheer  of  the  banquet  is 
still  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  popular  traditions  of  our 
land.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  modem  sentiments  cannot' 
be  reconciled  to  what  has  still  to  be  remembered,  that  when  the 
feast  was  done  the  bulk  of  the  company,  of  both  sexes  alike, 
passed  the  night  upon  the  floor. 

For  an  instance  of  the  ordinary  Manor-house  of  this  period^there 
may  be  imagined  a  pair  of  irregular  two-story  wings  attached 
to  the  ends  of  a  large  HalL  Sometimes  the  building  enclosed 
in  this  way  an  interior  Quadrangle  ;  having  in  front  a  wall,  or 
Outbuildings,  and  a  Gate-Jumse;  the  whole  surrounded  by  a 
Moat^  and  presenting  externally  a  castellated  appearance.  The 
wing  connected  with  the  Dais  end  of  the  Hall  accommodated 
the  few  Family  rooms  and  the  Chapd;  the  other  wing  the  house- 
hold Offices.  The  principal  improvements  upon  preceding  plan 
may  be  gathered  &om  the  following  notes.  The  Chapel  was 
near  the  Dais.  It  was  sometimes  of  the  height  of  the  two 
stories,  with  an  auditorium  below  for  the  household,  and  an 
upper  room  or  CTuxpeUChamher  (sometimes  a  gallery)  attached 
to  the  chief  Chamber  above,  for  the  lord  and  lady  and  the  more 
honourable  guests.  The  chief  Chamber,  Lord^s  Chamber^  or 
Parlour^  being  the  Chamber  or  Solar  of  old  usage,  was  now 
ma^fied  both  in  size  and  importance  into  a  Withdrawing-room  ; 
the  fSetmily  using  the  Hall  only  at  meala  It  was  situated  be- 
hind the  Dais  and  on  the  upper  floor,  and  had  a  small  interior 
window  whereby  to  overlook  what  was  passing  in  the  Hall. 
Under  this  apartment  there  was  generally  the  traditional  Cellar 
or  general  vault ;  but  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  this  space  had 
been  converted  into  a  second  Parlour.  The  Lady^s  Chamber  or 
Bower  seems  to  have  come  into  more  frequent  use.  It  was 
properly  a  new  apartment  (the  ^  Queen's  Chamber"  of  our  last 
century  examples)  near  the  Lord's  Chamber,  as  the  lady's  private 
sitting-room ;  but  in  cases  where  the  family  Parlour  took  the 
place  of  the  old-fashioned  Cellar,  the  sleeping-room  above,  or 
Solar,  may  have  served  for  the  Bower.  In  the  more  stately 
royal  Palaces  and  Castles  this  lower  Parlour  seems  to  have 
become  a  second  HaU  or  private  eating-room,  called  the  Banquet' 
ing  Mall  as  distinguished  from  the  Common  Hall  or  house-place. 
In  large  houses  the  external  stairs  of  old  custom  had  disappe€u:ed. 
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as  we  ehonid  expect,  in  iitvonr  of  tlie  spiral  taTret>«tau'  or  TUm- 
pike ;  the  acceea  to  the  Minstrel's  Gallery,  however,  and  even 
to  the  chief  Chamber,  was  often  by  clumsj  wooden  flights  of 
steps  inside  the  HalL  The  Kitchen,  Buttery,  Pantry,  Larder, 
and  Tarions  CeBan  for  stores,  fuel,  and  the  like,  remained  pretty 
much  on  the  former  plan  ;  but  although  a  Solar  or  loft  was  some- 
times  formed  over  these,  we  have  do  reesou  yet  to  think  that 
servants'  sleeping  accommodation  was  thus  provided,  however 
I  self-evident  the  improvement  may  appear  to  us.  Some  sa[^le- 
'  mentary  apartments  were  still  improving.  The  Wardrobe  had 
become  more  established.  It  was  generally  on  the  Gromid- 
floor,  and  sometimes  took  the  place  of  the  Cellar  beyond  the 
Dais.  In  lai^  estabhshments  there  were  several  Wcirdrobes ; 
the  storage  of  clothing,  dress,  furnishings,  feather  beds,  and  so 
forth,  requiring  considerable  space.  Lofts  may  have  been  used 
for  this  purpose.  The  BeUh-room  was  also  more  common;  it 
was  attached  to  the  sleeping  accommodation,  and  contained  a 
capacious  tab  and  a  laver  of  stone  or  lead.  It  may  also  be 
noticed  that  the  Garden  begins  to  be  more  freely  spoken  of  in 
writings  of  the  period ;  sometimes  the  refined  idea  of  placing 
the  Bower  on  the  Ground-fioor,  with  a  door  to  the  Garden,  is  to 
be  met  with.  In  rare  cases  the  Garden  is  thought  to  have  con- 
tained not  only  various  fruits  and  flowers,  but  such  adornment 
as  a  grotto  could  afford,  or  even  a  fountain ;  the  latter,  however, 
being  not  a  jet,  but  a  flow.  It  is  also  satisfactory  to  know  that 
^  at  length  glazed  windowt  had  become  common,  and  not  only  in 
the  Hall  and  Parlours,  but  in  minor  rooms.  ThefirejAace  also 
was  now  universally  in  use  for  all  Family-rooms ;  and  some- 
times even  for  the  Common  Hall. 

The  question  of  BedehanAers,  which  we  allowed  to  be  post- 
poned when  dealing  with  the  last  century,  comes  now  to  be 
more  intelligible ;  as  it  is  certain  that,  at  the  period  now  before 
us,  considerable  advance  was  made  in  the  direction  implied. 
One  form  in  which  the  improvement  suggested  in  the  earlier 
use  of  the  word  "  Bedchambers "  might  be  accounted  for  is  the 
subdivision  of  a  lai^  room  into  small  compartments.  There 
were  certain  cases,  for  instance,  where  the  Dormitories  of  the 
monks  were  divided  by  curtains  or  screens  into  rows  of  small 
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this  hypothesis.  On  the  other  hand,  we  aie  asked  to  say 
whether  the  chief  Chamber,  when  enlarged  in  size,  may  not 
have  been  fitted  up  with  screens,  so  as  to  hold  several  bed- 
steads :  to  which  it  may  be  replied  tiiat  such  certainly  conld  not 
have  been  the  case  while  the  apartment  was  nsed  as  a  day-room 
also.  But  the  point  is  practically  set  at  rest  now  by  the  &yct 
that  the  best  fourteenth-centory  houses  are  ascertained  to  have 
possessed  several  rooms  specially  set  apart  for  sleeping.  Not 
that  these  were  always,  or  even  generally,  appropriated  to  single 
beds ;  several  bedsteads  would  be  placed  in  a  la^  room,  and  it 
would  be  a  small  one  indeed  which  had  only  one;  but  the 
fact  that  privacy  of  sleeping  accommodation  was  now  fairlj 
introduced  is  none  the  less  plain,  and  the  great  value  of  the  new 
principle  will  be  readily  appreciated. 

The  advancement  of  the  science  of  house-plan  was  thus  very 
considerable  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  claims  of  pnvaey 
in  particular  had  become  much  more  clearly  recognised.  The 
Lad]^%  Bowevy  (Boudoir,)  the  FamUy  Parlour,  the  multiplica- 
tion of  Bedrooms,  are  all  most  important  novelties:  and  it  is 
considered,  by  the  bye,  that  a  great  deal  was  here  due  to  the 
influence  of  France.  We  have  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  Sitting-room  which  contains  no  bedstead  was  absolutely 
unknown ;  we  must  not  overrate  prepress  even  yet.  The  Bower 
and  the  Lord's  Chamber  were  both  esseutially  sleeping  apart- 
ments. In  the  Boyal  Palace  itself  the  king  and  queen  gave 
audiences  in  what  we  should  now  call  their  Bedrooms;  and 
petitions  and  presents,  as  records  remark,  were  laid,  not  always 
on  the  table,  but  often  on  the  bed. 

The  extent  to  which  improvement  had  come  to  be  effected  in 
respect  of  the  second  of  our  three  principles  of  criticism  is  easily 
discernible :  the  additions  to  the  aceommodation  being  chiefly  in 
the  shape  of  the  impc^rtant  Family-rooms  just  spoken  of.  The 
Offices,  as  will  be  remembered,  having  had  their  own  peculiar 
period  of  progress  in  the  preceding  century,  stood  less  in  need 
of  extension. 

The  better  arrangement  of  the  plan,  as  the  last  question,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  much  promoted.  Indeed  it  is  probable 
that  the  greater  the  number  of  apartments  the  less  their  merit 
of  arrangement  In  other  words,  the  art  of  convenient  dis- 
position was  not  keeping  pace  with  the  increase  of  accoumioda- 
tion ;  which,  however,  we  could  readily  believe  in  any  casa 
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Tlie  list  of  lemains  of  foarteentb-centmy  houses,  derived  irom 
tlie  scarce  hitherto  quoted,  ia  as  follows : — Abbe;  MaDor-honse, 
SattOD  Courtenay,  Berkshire ;  Prior  Crawden's  bouse,  Ely ; 
Nash  Court,  Palace  at  Charing,  Soathfleet  Rectory,  Penshui^ 
and  Court  Lodge  at  Great  Chart,  Kent;  TJffiagton,  Lincoln- 
Bhire ;  Bamack,  Northamptonshire ;  Brougbton  Castle,  Oxford- 
shire ;  Acton  Bumell,  Ludlow  Castle,  Stoke  Say  Castle,  Shrop- 
shire ;  Bishop's  Palace  and  Vicar's  Close,  Wells,  and  Clevedon 
Court,  Soma-set ;  Place  House,  Tisbory,  Wiltshire ;  South  Wrax- 
hall,  ditto ;  and  the  Mote,  Igbtham,  Kent 

In  illustration  of  the  arrangements  peculiar  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  present  an  example  of  the 
more  advanced  Manor-house,  or,  in  modern  phrase,  the  Mansion 
of  the  period;  but  the  one  which  will  be  brought  forward  with 
the  next  chapter,  in  Plate  YI.,  namely,  Wolterton  in  Norfolk, 
is  o^  such  superior  practical  value  for  the  purpose  (although 
belonging  in  point  of  date  to  the  following  century),  that  it 
seems  best  to  be  content  with  this  reference  to  it  in  passing,  and 
to  offer  at  present  an  instance  of  another  kind.  We  therefore, 
in  Plate  V.,  give  one  of  the  Castles  of  the  time,  the  &mous 
Kbnilworth. 

The  change,  already  described,  which  in  the  thirteenth  century 
was  introduced  into  the  old  Castles  of  England,  continued  in 
operation  throughout  the  fourteenth ;  that  ia  to  say,  the  practice 
of  building  within  the  inner  Bailey  an  entire  new  Eesidence 
upon  the  model  of  the  Manor-houses  of  the  day  was  still  pursued 
as  a  rule.  In  the  case  of  Kenilworth,  the  Keep  and  one  of  the 
subsidiary  towers  are  of  Norman  date ;  in  the  thirteenth  century 
additions  of  sorae  magnitude  were  erected,  probably  of  wood ; 
and  in  the  fourteenth  century  these  were  removed  by  a  new 
owner,  John  of  Gaunt,  who  built  what  may  be  called  a  new 
mansion  in  the  manner  represented  by  the  plan.  The  arrange- 
ment of  these  buildings  furnished  a  very  fair  instance  of  the 
pecnliar  model  of  the  period.  A  magnificent  Common  Sail  was 
placed  opposite  the  entrance.  On  the  one  side  were  ranged 
the  Family  Apartments,  the  detail  of  whose  plan  is  now  lost. 
On  the  other  side  there  were  the  Kitchen  and  domestic  Offices, 
probably  built  of  wood.     The  ancient  Keep  flanked  the  latter 
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of  plan  here  exemplified  is  yery  characteristic  of  the  age.  '** 
LookiDg  at  the  great  extent  of  the  wings,  both  that  of  the 
Family-rooms  and  that  of  the  Offices,  we  may  also  feel  assured 
that  on  both  sides  the  multiplication  of  apartments  was  fully 
carried  into  effect.  None  the  less,  looking  at  the  disposition  of 
the  whole  plan,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  Corridors  were  yet 
unknown,  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  inter-communication  was  of 
the  clumsiest,  and  conyenience  of  the  least  (See  also  Appendix, 
Plate  V.) 

Of  Warwick  Castle,  Broughton  Castle  in  Oxfordshire,  and 
Meare  Manor-house  in  Somerset  (an  Abbey  Grange),  there  are 
also  published  plans  (see  Parker),  which  may  be  examined  with 
interest,  as  illustrations  of  fourteenth-century  arrangement. 


CHAPTER  Vn.— Fifteenth  Century. 

TnnBitioiial  diaracter  of  the  time,  and  its  effect  on  plan.  —  The  Chmmon  HaU  in 
decadence.  —  ImpiOTements  m  Sleeping  accommodtUion,  —  Supplementary  addl- 
twiiB — Ewehne  Inyentory. — Ewery  and  Cupboard.  —  Chaniber  of  Pleoiatmce. 

—  ScuOery,  BuOer^g  Pantry,  BakehauM  and  Brewhoute,  StaUa  and  Stable-Yard, 

—  Half-fimik  Basement — Woi/TKBTOir  MANOB-HorsE  (Plate  VI.).  —  Oxbuboh 
Hall  (Plate  YIL) ;  Quadrangular  plan  wUhoul  CcrridcTB.  —  BemainB.  —  Cor- 
reeponding  improyement  in  Town-Hooaes,  &c. 

Between  the  period  we  have  just  described  and  the  well-known 
Age  of  the  Ihidors,  the  fifteenth  century  is  little  else  than  a 
time  of  transition. 

The  events  which  make  this  century  so  remarkable  in  the 
world's  history  are  familiar  to  every  reader, — the  conmiercial 
rcTolution  effected  by  the  mariner's  compass, — the  equal  revolu- 
tion in  warfare  produced  by  the  use  of  gunpowder,— the  spread 
of  intelligence  through  the  invention  of  printing  and  of  paper,-^ 
the  dispersion  of  the  scholars  of  Constantinople,  and  the  revival 
of  classic  learning  in  Italy, — the  establishment  of  numerous 
scholastic  foundations,  and  the  consequent  spread  of  lay  know- 
ledge,— the  augmentation  of  wealth  by  the  discovery  of  India 
and  America, — ^and  the  commencement  of  the  reformation  of 
religion.  The  influence  of  such  events  upon  the  subject  of  our 
present  study  would  necessarily  be  very  great. 

Notwithstanding  foreign  and  domestic  wars  which  prevailecl 
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througliout  the  entire  centnry,  the  social  condition  of  England 
was  steadily  improTing.  The  authority  of  pablic  law  was  well 
e^bliahed.  Wealth  was  still  increasing,  and  the  refinement 
r  which  it  brings.  The  elates  of  traders  and  aitieans  were  be- 
coming every  day,  not  only  of  greater  importance  in  the  state, 
bat  of  greater  osefulness  to  the  commnnity.  The  serfe  of  the 
manors  had  attained  the  independence  of  hired  labourers.  The 
old-established  officials  of  a  household  were  becoming  less  of 
retainers  and  more  of  servants.  The  men-at-arms,  who  had  for 
centuries  crowded  the  burn's  Hall,  and  eaten  the  bread  of  idle- 
ness, were  scattered  amongst  his  fields  as  industrious  yeomen 
^  and  peasantry. 

The  first  effects  upon  domestic  plan  were  these.  When  forti- 
fication underwent  a  rerolution,  it  became  obvious  that,  although 
a  stronghold  of  the  State  must  withstand  siege  artillery,  a  pri- 
vate dwelling  need  not  be  calculated  to  resist  more  than  the 
occasional  violence  c£  a  mob.  The  ancient  "  House-place," 
again,  need  no  longer  he  of  such  magnitude  as  to  accommodate 
a  host  of  retainers  and  labourers,  when  these  bad  been  domiciled 
apart  in  homes  of  their  own.  The  castellated  style  of  design, 
therefore,  became  henceforth  mere  matter  of  ornament ;  and  the 
great  Hall  of  the  preceding  century  began  to  be  but  thinly 
filled. 

The  chief  apartment,  however,  in  a  fifteenth-century  Manor- 
house  was  still  the  Common  Sail.  It  still  had  its  Screen  and 
Mimtreh'  QaiXery,  Entrarwe  Porch,  Back-door,  and  doors  or 
passage  to  the  household  Offices.  But  the  size  was  greatly 
reduced.  The  Dais  was  frequently  omitted.  A  sideboard  or 
buffet  was  sometimes  placed  at  the  back  of  the  Dais,  or  in  a 
Bay-window  at  the  side,  which  now  became  a  characteristic 
feature  in  the  Hall.  The  reredos  or  brazier  retained  its  general 
place  in  the  centre  of  the  floor ;  but  it  was  giving  way  more  and 
more  to  ihe  fireplace  in  the  wall. 

The  Hall  of  a  good  house  was  no  longer  the  general  dormitory. 
Sleeping  accommodation  became  much  improved  ;  amongst  the 
better  class  of  people  it  was  becoming  more  and  more  the  com- 
fortable custom  to  retire  to  a  special  Bedchamber,  assume  a 
night-dress,  and  sleep  betweon  linen  sheets  ou  a  soft  feather- 
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other,  we  may  suppose,  the  room  for  one  bed,  that  for  two  or 
three,  and  that  for  many.  At  all  events  a  standard  Dormitory 
is  now  clearly  traceable  in  houses  still  extant,  being  a  large 
apartment  next  the  roof  (a  loft  or  "upper  floor"  in  the  pre- 
ceding century),  sometimes  over  the  Hall,  and  sometimes  else- 
where ;  and  as  the  servants  had  ceased  to  occupy  the  Hall  during 
the  night,  no  doubt  this  chamber  had  accommodated  them.  In 
a  word,  precisely  as  the  Hall  became  diminished  in  importance,  ^ 
the  sleeping-rooms  increased  in  number.  The  subsidiary  accomr 
modation  connected  with  the  Bedrooms  also  began  to  acquire  a 
little  prominence  in  plan ;  the  Ewelme  Inventory  of  1466  men- 
tions ^^the  great  Chamber,  my  lady's  Closet,  the  gentUwomarCs 
Closet^  the  hrdHs  Chamber,  my  hrSs  outer  Closet,  Washing  Closet^ 
and  Nursery.'*  Wardrobe  closets  also  appear  to  have  been  sys- 
tematically attached  to  Bedchambers;  the  Washing  Closet  or 
JSwery  was  common ;  and  Cupboards  had  become  universal 
instead  of  chests  and  lockers. 

With  regard  to  other  portions  of  the  house,  little  requires  to 
be  said.  Amongst  the  better  classes  of  that  day,  of  both  sexes, 
education  and  polished  maimers  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress; and  that  this  of  itself  must  have  caused  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  the  family  from  the  company  of  their  inferiors 
needs  no  proof.  There  is,  accordingly,  evidence  to  show  that 
privacy  was  being  still  more  considered,  as  in  the  disposition 
of  the  Bower  or  W^ithdrawing-room,  or  "  Chamber  of  Plea- 
saunce ; "  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  bedstead  was  in  some 
cases  removed  from  it, — or  if  not,  from  the  Lord's  Chamber, — 
possibly  from  both.  We  do  not  find  any  room  to  have  been  yet 
set  apart  as  a  Library ;  but  books  we  know  were  common  in  the  ~ 
private  apartments. 

The  Chapel  underwent  no  alteration.  The  Kitchen  Offices 
became  more  systematically  attached  to  the  main  house ;  and 
being  kept  up  on  the  aame  scale  of  dimensions  as  before,  not- 
withstanding the  diminished  household,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  comparatively  improved.  A  Scullery  is  found  in  many 
instances ;  and  indeed  in  our  own  most  convenient  form,  in  so 
far  that  it  is  entered  from  beside  the  Kitchen  fireplace.  As 
regards  the  proper  purposes  of  storage,  the  Larder  and  Pantry 
frequently  became  one,  their  contents  having  so  much  decreased 
in  quantity ;  whilst  the  introduction  of  glass  bottles  caused  the 
Buttery  to  be  lost  entirely  in  the  Wine  and  Beer  Cellars.   Hence 
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the  Butler's  Pantry,  which  became,  as  regards  the  service  of 
the  table,  greatly  improved  in  character.  Bakehoute  and  Brew- 
houge  became  more  commoD.  Stablea  were  frequently  built  alto- 
gether apart,  and  combined  with  a  Stable  Yard.  Of  other  less 
important  changes  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak ;  except  it  be  to 
note  the  circumstance  that  the  plan  of  placing  the  domestic 
Offices  in  a  half-sunk  Basement  is  considered  to  have  begun  to 
be  practised,  at  least  so  far  as  relates  to  Store-roomS)  Cellars, 
and  other  inferior  apartments. 

An  example  of  well-known  interest  is  given  in  Plate  VI. — the 
Manor-house  of  Wolterton,  at  East  Barsham,  in  Norfolk, 
assigned  in  actual  date  to  the  last  years  of  this  century,  hut 
probnbly  as  regards  characteristic  arrangement  more  peculiarly 
illustrative  of  the  previous  time.  This  house  is  of  considerable 
size,  but  of  simple  plan.  The  Ball,  Porch,  Bay-window,  and  no 
doubt  Screen,  are  all  according  to  the  best  standard ;  connected 
with  the  Dai9-end  of  the  Hall  are  the  Family  Booms,  and  with 
the  other  the  Offices  ;  and  the  whole,  in  spite  of  a  little  uncer- 
tainty, gives  us  a  clear  impression  of  the  domestic  habits  of  the 
tima     (See  further  the  Notes  in  the  Appendix,  Plats  VL) 

Another  of  the  best  accepted  examples  of  this  period  is  given  in 
Plate  VII.,  namely  Oxburgh  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  which  wasbeguu 
to  be  built  in  1482,  We  perceive  here  what  is  called  Quadran- 
gviar  plan ;  but  in  its  simplest  form,  that  is  to  say,  without 
Corridors, — a  number  of  external  doors  towards  the  Court,  and 
of  internal  doors  of  intercommunication  between  the  rooms,  con- 
stituting a  very  awkward  substitute.  Tlie  Hall,  with  its  Screens 
and  Porch,  forms  the  nucleus  of  plan.  On  one  hand  generally 
are  the  Offices,  and  on  the  otlier  the  Family-rooms ;  the  former 
connected  with  the  Hall  at  the  lower  or  Buttery  end,  and  the 
latter  at  the  upper  or  Dais  end.  The  Bay-windows  at  this  end 
also  are  remarkable ;  so  likewise  the  Staircase,  if  we  may  pre- 
sume this  to  have  belonged  to  the  original  house.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  Bining-Chamber  and  the  WUMrawin^-rooms  is 
especially  characteristic.  It  must  be  remarked  that,  as  the 
drawing  is  of  date  1774,  it  involves  of  course  in  some  instances 
modern  alterations ;  but  on  the  whole  the  illustration  is  reliable, 
and  well  worthy  of  study.      (8ce  further  the  Notes  on  Plate  VII- 
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most  generally  quoted,  we  may  mention  Haddon  Hall,  Hatfield, 
Eltham,  Enowle,  Crosby  Hall,  Hampton  Court,  and  Oxburgh 
Hall  recently  referred  to. 

The  science  of  plan  in  respect  of  Country-Seats  was  thus 
rapidly  advancing:  and  it  may  be  noted  with  satisfaction  in 
passing,  that  corresponding  progress  has  now  to  be  acknow- 
ledged, not  only  in  the  Town-Mansions  of  the  nobility,  but  in 
the  residences  of  wealthy  merchants,  and  the  dwellings  generally 
of  the  citizens,  as  well  as  in  the  Public  Halls  of  the  Guilds,  and 
other  civic  buildings  which  lie  beyond  our  province. 


CHAPTER  VIII.— Sixteenth  Century. 

The  Tndor  period,  historical  features. — Diminution  of  the  nnmher  of  retainen, 
Increased  hospitality,  &c.,  and  farther  decline  of  the  HaU.  —  Dining  Chamber, 
ServantB  HaU  and  Entrance  HaU. — Boudoir,  Summer  and  Winter  ParUmn, 
increase  of  Bedduimbers.  —  Conidon,  Gallery  and  Staircase.  —  Hbmorate  Hall 
(Plate  Vni.).  — Hatpield  Hoube  (Plate  EX.). — The  manner  of  John  Thorpe. 
—  Bemains. 

The  sixteenth  century  we  may  call  the  Tudor  period.  It  is  as 
closely  identified  with  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors, — ^from  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  VII.,  a  few  years  before  its  commencement,  to  the 
decease  of  Elizabeth,  three  years  after  its  close, — ^as  the  duration 
of  that  dynasty  is  well  understood  to  constitute  a  definite, 
complete,  and  peculiar  chapter  of  Enghsh  history.  In  our  par- 
ticular subject  it  forms  a  period  of  remarkaUe  interest.  In 
1563  we  have  the  publication  of  the  first  English  work  on  the 
new  style  of  architecture,  by  John  Shute,  who  had  just  returned 
from  Italy,  its  birthplace.  The  celebrated  John  Thorpe  was 
busily  at  work  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  and  beyond  it- 
Following  him  at  a  very  little  distance  there  was  to  appear 
Inigo  Jones.  Ecclesiastical  building,  early  in  the  century,  may 
be  said  to  have  utterly  died  out  in  England;  and  domestio 
design  therefore  occupied  the  entire  architectural  field. 

Although  the  wars  of  the  Boses  are  not  considered  to  have 
either  revived  feudal  manners  amongst  the  belligerent  classes, 
or  discouraged  progress  amongst  the  more  peaceable,  the  power- 
ful government  of  Henry  VIL  still  pursued  the  policy  by  which 
the  Crown  had  for  ages  been  strengthening  its  authority,  and 
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even  more  than  ever  took  paine  to  change  the  character  of  the 
nobility.  Not  only  were  new  families  intiodnced  eztenaively, 
but  positive  legal  enactmente  appear  to  have  been  continaally 
brought  into  operation  to  overthrow  the  ancient  custom  of  main- 
taining large  bodies  of  military  retainers.  The  effect  upon 
household  arrangementa  was  necessarily  the  promotion  of  farther 
changes  in  the  same  direction  as  those  which  are  identified  with 
I  the  preceding  century.  Wealth  expended  itself  in  more  refined 
i  hospitality;  equipage  and  retinue,  with  diminished  nambeis, 
!  exhibited  increased  magniGcence ;  the  distinctions  of  rank 
became  wider ;  and  the  luxuries  of  life  were  every  day  more 
highly  appreciated.  Under  Henry  VIII.  social  advancement 
pursaed  the  same  course;  and  the  confiscation  of  the  eccle- 
siastical estates,  and  their  bestowal  upon  the  courtiers,  especially 
accelerated  the  effect.  The  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary 
constituted  in  some  respects  an  interval  of  reaction ;  but  that  of 
Elizabeth  carried  forwud  the  progress  of  society  with  redoubled 
vigour. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  the 
great  Common  Hall,  which  had  been  steadily  growing  in  magni- 
tude and  magnificence  for  four  hundred  years,  had  attained 
a  climax  in  both  respects;  and  that  in  the  fifteenth  it  was  on  the 
decline.  We  now  find  it  to  have  been  still  diminigbiug  in 
importance  during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  some  instances 
indeed  to  have  disappeared.  In  smaller  houses  more  especially, 
where  servants  were  few,  by  tlie  time  of  Elizabeth  a  Family 
Parlour  is  considered  to  have  been  a  most  frequent  substitute, 
the  domestics  being  accommodated  in  the  Kitchen ;  whilst  in 
many  of  the  larger  establishments  a  " Din'mg  Chamber  "  accom- 
modated the  family,  and  an  inferior  Sail  the  servants, — all  that 
remained  of  the  Common  Hall  of  antiquity  being  a  grand 
Dntrance-BaU,  occasionally  used  for  festivity  but  no  more. 

The  Withdrawing-room  at  the  same  time  was  acquiring  iu- 
creased  dignity,  and  the  separate  Boudoir  or  Lady's  Bower  more 
comfort.  We  also  meet  with  Summer  Parlour  and  Winter 
Parlour,  in  contradistinction.  The  number  of  Bedchambers  was 
still  increasing,  and,  in  the  best  and  latest  examples,  had  reached 
very  nearly  the  extended  limits  common  in  our  uwii 
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other  two,  the  degree  of  advancement  may  with  equal  BEU^ility  be 
ascertained. 

In  the  matter  of  arrangement  it  most  have  been  seen  that 
hitherto  the  multiplication  of  apartments  had  produced  little 
else  than  doors  of  intereommunicatum  between  rooms,  an  in- 
creased number  of  external  doors,  and  a  few  internal  Passages^ 
narrow,  defectively  lighted,  and  tortuous.  Now,  however, 
although  such  doors  and  passages  still  remained  in  general  use, 
yet  in  the  better  class  of  houses  it  was  only  in  inferior  parts ; 
and  the  chief  thoroughfares  were  made  in  the  novel  form  of  ^ 
Corridors.  That  peculiar  feature  of  Elizabethan  plan,  the 
Oallery,  was  also  introduced ;  some  examples  being  not  only 
important  in  respect  of  size,  but,  we  may  say,  magnificent  in 
design.  The  Staircase  also  became  much  amplified  and  elaborated. 
This  and  the  Gallery,  indeed,  were  sometimes  made  to  constitute 
the  principal  features  of  the  house.  Most  welcome  they  were  to 
English  plan :  and  if  they  made  their  appearance  in  such  per- 
fection that  we  must  consider  them  to  have  been  to  some  extent 
importations,  yet  they  were  certainly  applied  in  a  manner  of 
which  England  must  take  the  merit.  As  regards  convenience  it 
is  obvious  that  they  were  of  especial  value. 

Of  the  progress  of  accommodation,  the  most  remarkable  illus- 
tration is  the  often-quoted  inventory  of  the  Booms  and  OflSces  of 
Henorave  Hall,  in  Sufiblk.    The  number  of  distinct  apart- 
ments catalogued  is  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  chief  in  interest; — ^the  MaU;  the  chief  or 
Queen's  Chamber,  with  Inner  Chamber  and   Yeomen's  OaUery 
adjoining;  the  Dining  Chamber  and  closet;  the  Summer  Parlour, 
the  Winter  Parlour ;  the  C^^Z  with  its  closet,  and  the  Chapel 
Chamber;  the  Prospect  Chamber;   the   Galleries;  nearly  forty 
Bedchambers  and  other  Private  Booms  distinguished  by   the 
names  of  occupants  and  otherwise;    the  Nursery,  and  Mcdd^s 
Chamber  adjoining;  the  Bathing  Chamber;  the  Armoury;  the 
Schoolmaster' s-room;  "the  Chamber  where  the  Musicians  play;" 
specific  Eooms   for  the  steward,  clerk  of  kitchen,  and  other 
servants ;  "  the  Hinds'  Hall,"  the  Kitchen,  Pantry,  Dry  Larder, 
Wet   Larder,  Pastry-room,   Scouring-house,   nether  and  upper 
StiU'hxmses  ;  "  my  Lady's  SU/re-hmse,  in  the  Entry ; "  the  Laundry 
and  Linen-room;   the   Wardrobe;   the   Wine-cellar  and   Outer- 
cellar;   the  Dairy,  Cheese-room,  and   Outer  Dairy;   the  Brew- 
house.  Bakehouse,  Malt-house,   Hop-house,  and  Hop-yard;    the 
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SUmghter-houae;  the  I^h-houae,  and  Fish-yard;  and  the  Porter's 
Lodge. 

It  is  platb  that  this  house  coutamed  almost  all  the  material 
of  a  modem  nobleman's  Mansion,  with  indeed  some  additional 
items  of  questionable  value.  An  examination  of  the  plan 
(Plate  VIII.)  will  show  also  how  far  the  arrangements  were  baaed 
-  upon  improved  principles  of  internal  communication.  The 
drawing  and  the  appropriation  of  the  rooms  are  of  date  1775, 
and  will  not  be  found  to  accord  with  the  Inventory  which  we 
have  quoted ;  but  the  discrepancies  are  not  such  as  to  interfere 
with  the  illustrative  character  of  the  subject,  and  if  carefully 
investigated  will  be  found  usefully  suggestiva 

It  will  be  seen  that,  as  regards  general  arrangement,  we  have 
here  again  Quadrw^idar  plan,  bnt  now  itiith  Corridors,  and  con- 
seqnently  without  the  numerous  external  doors  and  doors  of 
intercommunication  which  in  Oxbui^h  constitute  so  serious  a 
defect  The  Sail  is  still  the  chief  feature,  but  very  much 
modified  in  respect  of  purpose, — probably  exceptionally  so.  We 
have  considered  it  to  be  the  tendency  of  the  age  that  the  ancient 
Common  Hall  should  lose  the  character  of  Un  eating-apartment, 
and  retain  that  of  an  entrance-apartment  Even  in  the  case  of 
Oxburgh  this  seems  to  be  the  practical  reading  of  the  plan.  But 
in  Hengrave  the  Hall  obviously  lias  no  connection  with  the 
liitrance  whatever.  Neither  does  it  present  the  other  character. 
In  the  original  design,  no  doubt,  it  was  to  be  the  great  Dining- 
HaU  of  the  family ;  but  it  would  seem  to  have  proved  unsuitable 
for  this  purpose  at  an  early  date,  except  perhaps  on  occasions  of 
festivity.  We  must  take  it  on  tlie  whole  as  an  example  of  the 
uncertainty  which  was  now  creeping  into  Mediseval  plan ;  and  as 
such  it  is  instructive.  Looking  next  at  the  Offices,  we  find  that 
they  are  still  connected  with  the  lower  end  of  the  Hall ;  they 
take,  however,  the  novel  form  of  a  separate  wing,  and  are  dis- 
posed upon  entirely  new  principles.  The  FamUy  Rooms,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  which  the  Quadrangle  is  now  wholly  sur- 
rounded, have  departed  altogether  from  ancient  precedent  (See 
further  the  Appendix,  Plate  VIII.) 

The  other  example,  represented  in  Plat«  IX.,  Hatfield  House, 
Herts,  is  perhaps  tlie  most  remarkably  charact-eristic  plan  wluL-h 
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in  eliminatiDg  the  modem  part  of  the  appropriation  of  the 
rooms :  and  that  which  remains — ^the  skeleton  of  arrangement 
and  the  basis  of  ancient  nomenclature — may,  after  what  has 
been  abeady  said,  be  safely  left  to  his  attentive  study.  (See 
also  the  Notes  in  the  Appendix,  Plate  IX.) 

The  historical  position  of  the  architect  John  Thorpe,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  peculiar  arrangements  of  Holland  House  and 
various  others  of  his  works,*  must  not  be  overlooked.  His  plans 
are  certainly  not  in  the  style  of  those  just  referred  to  as  charac- 
teristic of  his  age.  But  we  should  do  wrong  to  consider  him  in 
the  light  of  a  stepping-stone  between  departing  Mediaevalism 
and  the  approaching  Classicism  of  Inigo  Jones.  He  seems  to 
have  divided  his  time  between  London  and  Paris ;  he  certainly 
practised  in  France  as  well  as  in  England;  and  his  French 
designs  exhibit  the  same  manner  of  arrangement  as  certain  of 
his  English  ones: — ^his  peculiarities,  therefore,  we  may  consider 
to  be  French  where  they  are  not  English ;  there  is  no  need  to 
suppose  direct  Italian  influence.  No  doubt  the  premonitions  of 
the  coining  dominion  of  Italian  plan,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
adoption  of  Basement  OflBces  by  Thorpe  in  both  countries,  may 
have  shown  themselves  in  France  earUer  than  in  England,  and 
thus  in  England  through  Thorpe ;  Tbut  in  the  next  chapter  we 
shall  see  the  advent  of  the  proper  iofluence  of  Italy  in  the  form 
of  a  revolution  the  most  complete,  towards  which  the  manner  of 
Thorpe  carries  us  but  a  very  little  way.  It  vrill  therefore  be 
wisest  to  regard  the  manner  of  the  sixteenth  century  exclu- 
sively in  the  light  of  such  examples  as  Hengrave  and  Hatfield 
(the  latter,  by  the  bye,  being  actually  of  Thorpe's  time),  so  that, 
when  Elizabethan  plan  reappears  in  revival  two  hundred  years 
after,  to  recommence  a  progress  here  suddenly  interrupted,  we 
may  recognise  it  in  its  true  character. 

The  existing  Eemains  of  sixteenth-century  houses  are  of  course 
numerous;  some  of  the  chief  being  Hooton  Hall,  Wolverton 
Hall,  Penshurst,  Hampton  Court  (part).  East  Barsham,  Oxnead, 
Burleigh,  WoUaton  Hall,  and  Hengrave.  (For  the  architectural 
character  of  the  Elizabethan  houses,  the  reader,  if  uninformed, 
may  turn  to  our  Notes  on  Architectural  Style,  Chapter  11.) 

*  See  hlB  diawings  in  Sir  John  Soane's  Mnfleum ;  or  the  selection  pnbliBhed  bj 
Richardflon. 
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CHAFTER  IX.— Seventekitth  Centdsy. 

Introduction  of  FaQBdiMi  ArcIiitactura,i>oiTaq)ODding  leToIntion  tn  domertia  plan, 
tud  introduction  of  the  Ilalian  FtSa.  —  Baasnuml  Offleet,  Saloon,  PortUo,  Bym- 
HHfricdl  Fartitiomaad,  to.  —  DeriTstion  bum  the  onoieut  Bonuto  nwnncr.  — 
SiOKS  Fask  »nd  Ahbb^bdbt  (PIftteX.).  —  B«ciiflc«  of  oonvenienae  togimn- 
dioseeKct.  —  ITie  Puritan  time*.  —  Mabibobodgh  Hofin  (Plate  XI.). — Pre- 
■erration  of  the  Elizabethan  miuuier  m  the  old  hooses. 

Eahlt  in  this  century  the  revived  Clasaic  style  of  arcliitectnre 
in  proper  form  was  transplanted  into  England  by  Inigo  Jones. 
(See  the  Notet  m  Architectural  Style,  Chapter  m.)  He  had 
acquired  the  mastery  of  it  by  patient  study  npon  Italian  soil, 
where  the  works  of  Palladio,  then  but  recently  deceased,  were 
in  Ml  authority.  There  a(f)ear8,  also,  to  be  no  reason  io  believe 
that  any  other  than  Jones  introduced  Italian  Plan, 

Nothing  could  be  more  decidedly  a  revolution  than  the  change 
which  now  took  place  in  the  arrangement  of  an  Eogli^  Gentle- 
man's House.  In  a  word,  the  old  English  model  was  made 
obsolete ;  and  a  new  Mansion,  to  be  in  the  fashion,  must  be  an 
Italian  Villa,  copied  out  of  Palladio'a  book,  reason  or  none. 
Under  the  medifBval  system,  including  the  practice  of  the 
Tudor  period,  we  have  seen  a  large  variety  of  apartments  gra- 
dually grouped  together,  witliout  much  regularity  of  disposition  ; 
the  chief  Dwelling-rooms  and  the  Officea  forming  the  Ground- 
story  (as  in  Hengrave,  rather  tlian  Hatfield) ;  and  the  Sleeping- 
rooms,  with  some  otliers  exceptionally,  constituting  one  floor 
above,  or  in  occasional  instances  two.  The  new  mode,  on  the 
contrary,  as  a  rule,  elevated  the  house  upon  a  complete  Base- 
ment, composed  of  the  whole  of  the  Oflices,  the  Principal  floor 
constituting  the  Family  Dwelling-rooms,  and  one  story  above 
accommodating  the  Bedchambers.  In  the  matter  of  stateliness 
of  design,  the  utmost  endeavours  of  the  Tudor  time  had  been 
limited ;  an  elaborated  Porch  at  the  Hall-entrance, — a  resusci- 
tation in  the  Hall  itself,  in  the  form  of  somewhat  meretricioug 
ornament,  of  a  little  of  that  dignity  which  in  all  besides  it  had 
lost, — and  a  corresponding  magnificence,  quaint  rather  than 
1  thu  new  Galleries  and  Staircases,  which  Lad  been 
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the  open  Cortile-of  the  larger  Palazzi,  adapted  to  the  Villa,  or 
Country-seat,  in  Italy),  reaching  in  height  to  the  roof  of  the 
building,  lighted  from  above,  and  surrounded  by  the  apartments 
generally;  instead  of  the  comparatively  trifling  Elizabethan 
Porch,  there  was  a  majestic  Portico  of  columns,  with  a  broad 
ascent  of  steps ;  other  entrances  from  the  various  quarters  were 
disposed  with  little  regard  to  economy  of  space,  but  with  a 
constant  study  of  imposing  symmetrical  effect;  and,  whether 
the  design  was  on  a  large  scale  or  a  small,  there  was  no  longer 
any  toleration  of  irregularity  or  picturesqueness  or  any  other 
unstudied  grace,  but  the  whole  building  must  be  massed  into  an 
imposing  composition,  beside  which  the  rambling  old  Elizabethan 
Mansion  was  in  a  manner  dwarfed,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  beside  the  Elizabethan  Mansion  the  new 
Villa  too  often  might  have  been  charged  with  seeming  more  like 
some  temple  of  the  gods  than  the  home  of  an  English  family. 

It  may  be  suggested  that,  in  .its  chief  elements  of  plan,  the 
Cinquecentist  Mansion  on  Italian  soil  would  in  all  probability 
prove  itself  to  be  the  direct  oflfepring  of  the  same  causes  which 
created  on  the  same  soil  the  ancient  Boman  manner.  The 
Atrium  would  be  naturally  reproduced  in  modified  form  in 
some  Central  Court  (whether^  open  or  covered),  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Cubiculi  would  appear  in  some  symmetrical  mode  of 
arrangement  for  the  surrounding  Apartments.  And  that  such 
was  really  the  fact  is  plain  to  all  who  have  examined  the  Italian 
examples.  The  essence  of  the  new  system  which  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  thus  clearly 
arrived  at ;  it  was  a  thing  of  Italy  and  of  Southern  climate,  and 
it  had  to  supersede  that  which  had  grown  up  in  England  as  a 
native  product  of  Northern  habits. 

Plate  X.  is  one  of  the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones,  Stoke  Park. 
Ambresbubt,  also  on  Plate  X.,  may  be  cited  as  another  good 
form  of  the  new  model.  Compare  these  plans  with  all  that  we 
have  hitherto  been  considering,  and  no  contrast  could  be  more 
complete.  The  change  is  not  one  of  details  or  of  parts,  but 
of  radical  elements.  Hall  and  Chamber,  Parlour  and  Bower, 
Quadrangle  and  Gallery,  are  all  gone :  and  in  their  place  we 
must  have  the  Saloon  of  Italy,  the  Portico  and  Colonnade ;  these 
for  display,  and  for  Dwelling-rooms  a  series  of  symmetrical  com- 
partments into  which  the  bulk  of  the  house  is  divided  at  hap- 
hazard, to  be  appropriated  at  discretion. 
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-  The  task  wUcIi  the  English  domeatio  ardiitecto  of  the  Pal- 
ladian  school  appear  to  have  set  themeelTea  was  this.  In  the  first 
place  they  wonU  design  an  edifice  which  shonld  be  impoong 
afler  the  new  style  of  grandeor ;  exhibiting  more  eepodaiiy  that 
stately  unity  of  compositkin,  both  in  elevation  and  in  plan,  which 
we  call  Classic  effect.  In  the  second  (hey  would  acoonuoodate 
in  this  artistic  shell,  (artiBtio  within  no  less  than  without)  in 
such  completenesi^  compactness,  and  oonvenieBce  as  ndf^t  be 
possible^  (dl  that  bad  come  to  be  considered  requisite  is  the  way 
of  Family  Booms  and  Domestic  OfBoes.  In  other  wwdi^  we 
I  may  say  the  sense  of  grandeur  was  the  primary  consideration, 
I  and  the  propiietieB  of  convenience  and  comfort  decidedly 
I  secondary.  The  witticism  of  Lord  Chesterfiedd  was  bat  little 
overdrawn  when  he  said  ot  the  new  house  of  General  Wade, 
tha^  as  its  owner  found  it  all  inconvenience  within,  in  gpHe  of  its 
beauty  wifhont,  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  hire  a  loaning' 
over  the  way  and  look  at  it.      ■ 

For  thirty  yean  in  the  middle  <tf  the  eektary  now  under 
review,  the  Po^an  revolution  not  only  put  a  stop  to  all  progress 
in  building  <^  the  better  sort,  but  no  doubt  positively  diseonraged 
the  existence  of  intelligent  dealers  as  a  profession.  Sib 
Chbistofheb  Wbbn  ultimately  commenced  a  new  order  of 
things  by  applying  the  vereatile  powers  of  a  clever  philosopher 
to  the  business  of  an  architect.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  however,  domestic  plan  made  no  progress. 
Whatever  Wren  did  he  did  well;  and  therefore  his  IUabl- 
BOBorGH  House,  Plata  XI,,  may  be  referred  to  as  a  pleasing 
example  of  skill  in  old  age,  and  in  probably  an  untried  field ; 
but  we  have  to  wait  tiU  the  next  century  before  we  see  the 
English  Mansion  assuming  the  importaniie  it  previoody  held, 
especially  in  respect  of  plan. 

The  question  deserves  to  be  mooted  in  passing,  whether  under 
the  prevalence  of  this  new  system  of  plan  there  may  not  have 
been  at  least  a  respectable  minority  of  intelligent  persons  who 
■  preferred  the  old  mode,  as  more  convenient  if  less  academical, 
more  comfortable  if  less  stately.  This  inquiry  may  be  so  far 
answered  by  the  fEict,  that,  whiJiit  the  ancient  manner  was  sus- 
pended  as  regards  new  buildings  for  iiearly  two  liundred  ^ 
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find  the  Elizabethan  mode  coming  to  light  again,  there  will  be 
no  scarcity  of  genuine  examples. 

(Notes  on  Stoke  Park,  Ahbbesbubt,  and  Marlborouh 
House,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  as  usual.  Plates  X. 
and  XL) 


CHAPTER  X. — Eighteenth  Century. 

€k>ntini]anoe  of  Anglo-Palladian  plan.  —  Blenheim  (Plate  XII.).  —  Holkhax 
(Plate  XIIL).  —  HaU  and  Saloon  ;  Ground-floor  Bedchambers^  &c.  —  Reference 
to  other  examples,  and  general  characteristics.  —  Review  of  progress  under 
Palladianism  onsatis&ctory.  —  Advancement,  however,  of  acoonmiodation  to  the 
complete  modem  standard :  Dining-room,  Dravfing-room,  Library,  &c  &c.  &c. 

The  history  of  our  subject  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  for- 
tunately very  simple.  The  volumes  of  the  '  Vitruvius  Britanni- 
cus '  present  an  exuberant  variety  of  Mansions  which  were  built 
during  this  period,  differing  in  every  particular  of  size,  form, 
and  detail.  Scarcely  at  all,  however,  does  their  design  vary  in 
principle.  First,  there  is  the  great  Saloon  of  Palladianism  as  an 
essential ;  unless  economy  interposes, — and  then  a  substitute  is 
devised  on  such  a  scale  as  Ainds  will  permit  Again,  the  classic 
Portico  is  still  the  rule ;  unless,  again,  the  owner  cannot  afford 
it, — in  which  case  something  else  of  similar  purpose  is  provided  in 
its  stead.  Symmetrical  rectangular  subdivision,  in  the  next  place, 
is  the  only  known  method  of  forming  rooms ;  and  all  that  inge- 
nuity can  attempt  in  this  matter  is  to  take  pains  to  proportion 
the  gross  area  so  that  it  may  be  capable  of  being  subdivided  with 
fiuulity  and  precision.  Waste  of  space  is  characteristic  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  variable  only  in  degree ;  and  inconvenience  of  disposition 
a  thing  that  cannot  be  helped.  Basement  Offices  are  the  rule. 
When  a  somewhat  extravagant  refinement  is  allowable,  the 
utmost  that  can  be  done  is  to  relieve  the  Main  House  of  its 
under-story  (except  in  the  form  of  cellarage),  and  attach  a  pair, 
or  even  two  pairs,  of  Wings  to  accommodate  the  Offices.  We 
must  add  to  all  this  that  in  great  houses  the  architect's  ideas  of 
magnificence  expand  beyond  tlie  utmost  limits  of  precedent; 
and,  as  if  Pseudo-Classicism  were  to  be  in  fashion  for  ever, 
cause  him  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  in  Porticoes,  Colon- 
nades, and  other  majestic  efforts  in  "  the  five  orders  of  arehi- 
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> 

(ectare,"  whose  graiideiir  cow  seems  only  to  be  matter  of  regret 
— that  it  ebould  have  to  be  kept  in  repair. 

First  of  eighteenth  century  architects,  in  date  and  eminence 
alike,  was  Sib  John  Vaubbdoh, — aided,  it  is  said,  by  Hawka- 
moor.  So  extraordinary  was  the  power  of  his  mind  in  the  con- 
ception of  massively  majestic  effect,  that  it  has  been  a  lashion 
to  ridicale  him  for  its  excess.  Pope's  couplet  is  not  yet  for- 
gotten : — 

"  Lie  be&vj  on  bim.  Earth !  for  be 
Laid  many  a  heavy  lo«d  aa  thee." 

But  no  critic  can  look  at  the  plan  of  his  great  work,  Bleh- 
HEiH  (Plate  XII.),  and  fail  to  perceive  at  least  the  remarkable 
vigour  of  design  which  is  present  everywhere.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  great  work  must  have  its 
i  chief  value  in  onr  reader's  eyes  as  illustrating  the  extravagant 
culmination  of  PaUadian  grandeur.  It  is  impossible  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  pictorial  magnificence  of  Blenheim  is  obtained 
at  a  prodigious  pecauiary  cost,  and  at  an  equal  sacrifice  of  con- 
venience and  comfort  Castle  Howard  and  other  designs  of  the 
same  author  are  in  similar  style,  and  have  similar  defects.  (See 
further  the  Appendix,  Plate  XII.) 

The  architect  Kent,  the  friend  and  coadjutor  of  the  amateur 
Earl  of  Burlington,  was  a  practitioner  of  somewhat  later  date, 
both  greatly  and  widely  respected.  Plate  XIII.,  which  gives 
the  plan  of  his  principal  work,  HoLKHAM,  in  Norfolk,  illustratea, 
better  perhaps  than  any  other  example  that  could  be  found,  the 
pecTiliar  merits  of  the  more  ordinary  Mansions  of  the  time.  The 
extravagance  of  Vanbrugh  is  not  here  present ;  neither,  of 
course,  is  his  majestic  power.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be 
disputed  that  the  plan,  according  to  its  style,  possesses  much 
dignity.  Indeed,  so  much  is  Dignity  the  rule  throughout  the 
whole  period,  that  it  is  questionable  whether  in  this  respect  the 
best  works  of  the  eighteenth  century  have  ever  been  equalled  in 
the  nineteenth. 

As  one  of  the  most  notable  features  in  liouses  of  this  period, 
we  may  point  to  the  Small  Interior  cmrUfor  light.    Such  are  to 
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apartment ;  as  much  so  as  the  Gothic  HalL  But  in  England 
a  separate  entrcmce'thoroughfare  was  essential.  So  we  perceive 
that  the  academical  Saloon  became  in  a  manner  divided, — into 
Entrance  and  Ante-room.  The  outer  portion  took  the  name  of 
Hall;  and  the  inner  that  of  Saloon.  The  Hall  retained  the  lofty 
height,  the  surrounding  Galleries,  and  so  on,  of  the  Italian 
model ;  but  it  was  a  Thoroughfare  only.  The  Saloon  became 
an  inner  Ante-room,  in  the  centre  generally  of  a  suite  of  Draw- 
ing-rooms ;  and  if  its  direct  communication  with  the  open  air, 
as  being  in  fact  the  Garden-Entrance,  constituted  it  so  far  a 
thoroughfare,  it  was  still  a  Family-room. 

The  Bedchambers  on  the  Ground-floor  of  Holkham  are  to  be 
noticed  as  a  characteristic  feature  in  the  large  houses  of  this 
period.  The  distance  between  the  Kitchen  and  the  Dining- 
room,  although  advantageous  in  itself,  is  of  course  excessive. 
The  inconvenient  character  generally  of  the  communications 
from  the  Main  House  to  the  four  Wings  is  very  remarkable. 
(See,  however,  the  Notes  on  Plate  XTTT.  in  the  Appendix  for 
further  criticism.) 

Amongst  other  architects  who  served  the  public  successfully 
after  the  manner  of  eighteenth-century  plan,  we  may  mention 
Colin  Campbell,  Robert  Adam,  and  John  Carr  of  York,  the 
authors  respectively  of  such  works  as  Wanstead,  Kedlestone, 
and  Harwood  Hall  (see  *  Yitruvius  Britannicus ') ;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  any  of  their  works  which  differs  materially  from  what 
has  already  been  explained.  The  Basement  Offices,  the  QretU 
Sail  and  Saloon,  the  Portico,  the  symmetrical  system  of  partition- 
ment,  the  employment  of  detached  wings,  a  reckless  waste  of 
space,  and  all-prevailing  pretentiousness  at  the  price  of  discomfort, 
still  constitute  the  characteristics  of  the  style ;  pedantic  and  fan- 
tastic  forms  of  rooms  are  a  common  weakness ;  and  one  thing  which 
is  more  singular  perhaps  than  all  else,  as  indicative  of  positive 
want  of  skill,  is  the  striking  deficiency  of  ordinary  Passages,  and  the 
readiness  which  is  universally  exhibited  to  create  thoroughfare- 
rooms — not  excepting  even  the  chief  apartments  of  the  house. 

Of  Anglo-Palladianism,  therefore,  closing  its  career  of  two 
hundred  years,  we  have  to  ask  the  question, — What  had  it  done 
(stateliness  apart)  for  domestic  plan?  It  had  improved  upon 
itself,  of  course,  and  meritoriously  so ;  but  what  had  it  accom- 
plished to  compete  with  the  old  system  which  it  had  sup- 
planted?   The  three  tests  of  our  former  criticisms  will  still 
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r-  appl^.    'ReBpetAJDg  privaejf,  the  prc^reBB  had  been  litUfl,  perhaps 

'    leas  than  appears :  the  thoroagbfare-roome,  for  ezamide,  might 

almost  be  oonadeied  retn^^rade.     Bespeotbg  also  improved 

oms^wmarf,  too  maob  most  not  be  claimed :  compaotoeSB  may 

have  become  bettor  imderBtood  than  in  the  BUzabethan  time ; 

b^tt  omvenienoe  ma  aometmiM,  ercai  at  the  clcae  of  Hie  period, 

le«B  rather  tfian  more.    As  regards  two  of  oar  three  qnestiona  <^ 

pn^ieo,  then,  there  seems  to  be  certainly  not  moch  to  ahow  for 

.  th^  work  of  two  centuries  of  time ;  and  of  this  fact,  we  shi^^ 

'-  Slid,  the  old  manner  will  have  all  the  advantage  present^. 

There  was  a  great  deal  done,  however,  in  respect  of  oar  third 

point    Tlia  completion  and  proper  oiganiBatdon,  at  leasty  of  the 

/  Ciftalegue  of  Baomt  of  a  modem  Gentleman's  House  were  much 
advanced.  A  reference  to  onr  account  of  Hcngrave  will  remind 
the  reader  that  the  constituents  of  plan  in  the  sixteenth  oento^ 
were  these : — the  mediieval  Satt  in  transition,  spadons  OaUeriet, 
and  a  PrMMQMf  Staireaae  of  noble  proportions  and  fdalxsBte 
design;  variout  Chmiiien  and  Parloun, — designated' as  Dinjng- 
cbambar.  Winter  Dining-chamber,  Summer  Parlour,  Winter 
Parioor,  Lord's  Chamber,  Lady's  Chamber,  Bower,  Withdrawing- 
room,  Ac, — bat  all  of  them  much  too  indefinitely  contrived,  as 
regards  their  precise  uses  and  their  relation  to  each  other  in 
disposition;  numerous  Bedchawhers  with  Dresstng-closets  occa- 
sionally ;  Nursery  and  Servants '-roomB ;  Servants'  Hall  and 
apartments  for  chief  domestics ;  Kitchen,  Offices  of  such  extent  as 
to  include  Scullery,  Pantry,  several  Larders,  Still-bouse,  Store- 
rooms, Dairy,  Brewery  and  Laundry  Offices,  and  Cellars ;  and 
various  supplementary  items  of  accommodation.     A  moment's 

'  reflection,  however,  will  show  that  there  is  here  wanting  much  of 
what  is  held  essential  to  more  modem  coDTenience ;  and  that 
there  is  present  in  its  stead  a  good  deal  that  has  since  been  dis- 
cwded ;  and  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  these  one  by  one 
upon  the  list  of  accommodation  may  be  called  the  chief  work  of 
the  Palladian  period  in  plan.  By  these  means  the  presently 
prevailing  system  grew  up,  with  the  definite  and  invariable 
IXmng-room  and  Dramng-ro&m  as  fundamentals ;  Morning-roomy 
Library,  Buainegs-room,  and  Boudoir;  Bedrooms  and  Bedroom 
Suites ;  Ball-room,  Music-room,  and  Billiard-room ;  Picture  Gal- 
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little,  if  anything,  in  the  most  comprehensive  Mansions  of  the 
present  day  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  those  of  the  last  century. 
When,  therefore,  at  the  close  of  that  period,  the  practice  of  Pal- 
ladian  plan  may  be  said  to  have  prepared  itself  for  giving  place 
in  the  march  of  progress  to  some  other  system,  it  has  the  credit 
of  having  completely  filled  up  the  b'st  of  accommodation  for 
which  the  ingenuity  of  the  succeeding  generation  was  to  devise 
that  scientific  mode  of  adjustment  and  arrangement  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  body  of  our  present  treatise. 


CHAPTER  XI. — Nineteenth  Century. 

A  new  era  in  domestic  plan.  —  Yarions  caoBes  at  work  :  ReriTalism  in  Art,  Eclee- 
ticisni,  Classicism,  MediflBvalism.  —  The  Greek  reyiyal  of  no  effect  —  The  Gothic 
revival  of  much  importance  in  the  reintroducHon  of  the  Elizabethan  modd.  —  Its 
preferable  general  character.  —  Reaction,  also,  from  Palladian  stateliness. — 
New  Mansions  and  alterations  of  old  ones.  —  Longleat  and  Toddinotoh 
(Plates  XIV.,  XY.),  and  references  to  oth^  examples.  —  Subsidence  of  Palla- 
dian plan  into  the  *'  Square  house."  —  Abandonment  of  Basement  Offices.  — 
Great  improvement  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Offices.  —  Present  position  of 
conflict  of  Styles  in  Architecture ;  corresponding  rivalry  in  Style  of  Plan ;  the 
Mediaeval  and  Classic  types.  —  Illustrations  of  contrast ;  Llwtn  House  and  Old 
GoyNAUGHT ;  Osborne  and  Balmoral  ;  Bridgewater  House  and  West  Shandon  ; 
Pair  of  Comparative  Designs  ;  (Plates  XYI.  to  XXII.). —  Prospects  of  domestic 
plan  at  the  present  day.  —  Competing  merits  of  style.  —  Natural  stjle  of  the  soil 

The  portion  of  the  nineteenth  century  which  has  already  passed 
seems  to  constitute,  in  relation  to  the  subject  before  us,  as  indeed 
to  many  others,  a  new  era ;  and  in  some  important  respects  one 
more  remarkable  than  any  period  of  preceding  time,  at  least  in 
England.  As  regards  architectural  fine-art,  it  has  been  with  us 
the  age  of  Revival.  Opening  with  that  PailadianUm  which  had 
been  long  the  vernacular  of  Europe,  it  introduced  very  soon  the 
fastidious  Greek  \  became  involved  more  slowly,  but  even  still 
more  surely,  in  the  romantic  Gothic  ;  spared  a  liberal  portion  of 
attention  for  the  dainty  Elizabethan ;  and  gave  a  still  greater 
share  to  the  eminently  serviceable  Nan-PaUadian  Italian  ;  all 
the  while  openly  avowing  more  or  less  the  novel  but  striking 
doctrine  of  Eclecticism, — that  all  are  equally  good  in  their  way. 
It  has  now  to  be  shown  that,  not  exactly  on  the  same  ground, 
but  on  ground  equally  good,  perhaps  better,  our  Domestic  plan 
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has  alao  paaaad  duongb  s  seriea  oS  inteteatiiig  phi«M>  fdlowag 
in  fiwt  •  fmaei^tit  nnulM-pBBt^a  (tf  saoceisuHi;  anA  tfut  its 
^  prevent  pnc^  i«;  an  flfdeqtioiqn  «iticlt.94i^  ^  fhU»dias 
lud  otlter  Iteliao  ntqdebrOD  the  one  hand;  and  tba-  EUnb^thfw 
and  pure  He4i(Bval.  on  thq-  other,  qnite  iaiSaoaBiimtieij  and 
intenhaogeably. 

Undec  tito^geoeial  freedom  of  t^onghlt  «bH)t  pmwled  «t  tfaa 
crauQenoeqient  of  tbci,^jwtiuyi  it  i^ay  ^  ^ffinsfld  tlutttlw  fna- 
tioeof  I^dladianplaQ«aabec(»niiigiili9Hae.  The  ftmdaiae&tal 
ideas  ol  the  ajtHiean.  were  in  a  great  measBze  nnqaeelicnkablj 
exotic ;  Eind,  in  anch  a  case,  it  is  certain'  that  sooner  or  later  thg 

V  tendency  of  progress  moHt  go  to  nndermine  tiie  dicta  of  rontine. 

(At  the  same  time  there  was  arising,  in  respect  c^  the  spirit  of 
Renvoi  already  referred  to^  that  singn^  oofDipetitiDn  of  coo- 
tiary  ideas  which,  in  due  coarse,  has  of  uie  ripped  into  a  direct 
antWgfWBiB^ii)  «U  art4'aja4'ietter8  alike,  J>etii»eQ  CVoawmmaDd 
Golkioinnd:  lityle.  Om  faction,  h>  eAkw^  was  already  spsmging 
Bp  OB  the  baste  of  an  attachment  to  the  general  sentimentfl  and 
traditaiHi9  whifit  belonged  to  antique  ISfflOan  and.  more  {ranwily 
QiTMk,  mgd^)  vhiliti, aastbw  party  ackqpted  a  atmibr  attach- 
ment to  those  wUobpwte^ed  to  anoesfirai  medieval  remakis:  It 
18  not  necessary  for  our  proper  pnrp08e  that  we  shonld  compare 
minutely  the  two  processes  of  reasoning  involved ;  it  is  enough 
to  remark  that  in  both  cases  the  development  of  opinion  was 
gtsdnal  but  well  defined,  and  that  the  only  inquiry  pertaining  to 
our  present  investigation  ig  one  which  can  be  readily  met, — 
Qiunely,  bow  &r  the  two  principles  respectively  produced  any 
change  in  the  stibject  of  Pkm. 
The  answer  is  this.    The  Classic  revival  (of  the  pore  antique) 

V  seems  to  have  bad  no  effect  whatever  upon  mere  domestic 
airangement ;  whilst  the  Gothic  revival  has  had  a  great  deal. 
Notwithstanding,  for  instance,  all  the  fervour  of  the  Dilettanti 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  in  favour  of  the  antiqne,  no  endeavour 
of  any  importance  was  made  (o  introduce  into  England  the 
elements  of  plan   of  the  Pompeian  housa      But   the  Gk>thic 

\  revival  exhibited  its  influence  from  the  first,  in  a  distinct  demand 
for  the  imitation  of  mediitvul  modcla  of  jjlan;  fi.xinfr  attention 
earnestly  upon  the  Tudor  and   Ehzabethan   houses,  not   only 
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foreign  and  antiqnated ; — ^the  one  specially  calculated  to  meet 
practical  requirements  of  English  comfort  and  convenience,  ^ 
and  the  other  the  growth  of  altogether  different  circumstances. 
Comparing  together  even  such  a  house  as  Holkham  and  such 
a  one  as  Hatfield,  it  was  plain  that  the  old  English  was  more 
English  than  the  new ;  and  we  may  even  venture  to  affirm  that, 
however  much  the  original  leaning  of  the  romantic  class  of 
minds  of  that  day  towards  a  resuscitation  of  what  was  then 
called  the  "  Baronial "  style  of  architecture  may  have  been  based 
upon  associations  of  a  decorative  kind,  yet  the  chief  considera- 
tion which  brought  the  Elizabethan  Mansion  into  fashion  was 
the  obvious  superiority  of  its  plan. 

It  may  also  be  of  some  use  to  remember  here  that  a  marked 
change  had  been  effected,  irrespective  of  all  else,  with  regard  to 
the  fastidious  question  of  Display.  It  was  a  sort  of  inherent 
virtue  in  the  Palladian  style  tliat  stateliness  was  so  easy  of 
accomplishment ;  it  was  also  its  vice  that  pretentiousness  was  so 
readily  encouraged.  The  natural  result  was  a  reaction  towards 
simplicity ;  and  one  which  has  not  yet  become  exhausted ;  for  at 
this  moment,  notwithstanding  all  the  facilities  which  we  possess 
in  inexpensive  decoration,  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  rule  that 
an  English  gentleman  will  desire  to  avoid  obtrusiveness  even  at 
the  sacrifice  of  a  good  deal  of  that  importance  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  rank,  wealth,  education,  and  character  of  his 
class.  That  this  consideration,  therefore,  had  its  due  weight 
in  the  establishment,  in  place  of  the  more  majestic  Palladian, 
of  the  more  modest  Elizabethan,  we  may  safely  consider  to 
be  the  fact. 

The  contrast  involved  in  the  return  to  Elizabethan  plan  will 
be  readily  seen.  The  stately  unity  of  the  Palladian  school  stood 
on  the  one  hand ;  but  with  a  frequent  sacrifice  of  special  con- 
venience to  that  general  regularity  which  was  essential.  On 
the  other  hand  there  was  the  facile  freedom  of  the  mediaeval 
manner,  which  never  scrupled,  even  when  regularity  was  recog- 
nised, to  provide  boldly  for  the  dictates  of  convenience;  and 
which  again  never  scrupled  to  discard  regularity  entirely  when 
symmetiy  of  arrangement  was  not  suggested  by  symmetry  of 
purpose. 

As  regards  those  particular  species  of  the  respective  styles 
which  actually  came  into  contrast,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
form  in  which  Palladian  plan  went  out  seems  chiefly  to  have 
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been  that  of  the  solid  block  of  building,  generally  with  wings 
attached  and  Basement  OfBcee;  and  that  the  form  in  which 
fUisabethan  plan  came  in  was  commonly,  perhaps  chiefly,  the 
quadrangnliur  aystem,  witti  ike  Domestic  Offices  on  the  Onxmd- 
floor,  Bometimes  separate  and  sometimes  not  (Compare  Holk- 
ham.  Plate  XIU^  with  Longleat  and  Toddington,  Hates  XIV. 
and  XV.) 
The  adoption  of  Elizabethan  plan  was  manifested  in  two  ways ; 

'  namely,  in  the  design  of  new  Manaions  in  imitation  of  the  old, 
and  in  the  rearrangement  of  old  Manaions  for  modem  nse.    A 

y  spirit  of  serere  antiqoarianism,  such  as  we  sometimes  meet  with 
in  the  present  day,  would  have  demanded  for  an  old  lionse  an 
exact  reetoration  of  its  aotheotio  arrangements,  and  for  a  new 
house  a  precise  acceptance  of  Uie  principles  of  antiquity.  Bat 
this  notion  had  not  yet  come  into  vogue,  and  therefore  lite 
remodelling  of  ancient  examples  was  quite  nnfettered,  and  the 

1^  imitation  of  their  style  in  new  cases  equally  free. 

In  now  citing  illtistrations  of  the  manner  of  the  fitst  quarts 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  most  of  course  entirely  ignore  the 
somewhat  large  class  of  designs  in  which  a  symmetrical  [Aan  (^ 
more  or  less  Falladian  character  was  merely  clothed  in  an  imita- 
tion of  Gothic  or  Elizabethan  detail.  Our  business  being  witli 
plan  alone,  purely  external  treatment  of  this  kind  affords  no 
test.  We  may  accordingly  select  for  examples  Longleat  (Plate 
XIV.)  and  Toddington  (Plate  XV,),  the  former  being  a  Mansion 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  remodelled  internally,  and  the  latter 
a  new  Country-seat,  which  was  much  spoken  of  at  the  time.  As 
other  well-known  examples,  mention  may  be  made  of  Wollaton 
(altered),  Caseiobiiry,  Fonthill,  Abbotsford,  and  Eaton  Hall. 
The  value  of  Toddington  for  our  purpose  is  not  lessened  by  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  those  amateur  designs 
which  in  a  great  measure  led  the  way  in  the  Gothic  revival  at 
that  early  stage ;  Abbotsford  and  others  being  in  the  same  cate- 
gory. Longleat,  again,  is  of  enhanced  value  by  reason  of  the 
admirable  combination  which  it  presented  of  that  freedom  from 
Falladian  restraint  which  was  thenceforth  to  be  the  criterion  of 
merit,  and  that  perfect  symmetry  which  the  professional  archi- 
tucts  of  tho  time  would  atill  neceesarilv  seek  alter. — and  wliich 
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Jeffry  Wyatville,)  is  a  work  of  remarkable  merit  (In  Plate 
XL.  we  give  the  old  plan,  to  compare  with  Plate  XTV.,  the 
new.)  The  fine  Entrance  Hall,  still  retained  in  all  its  medisBval 
character,  even  to  its  "  Entry "  by  way  of  Porch,  and  its  Dais- 
bay-window  ;  the  noble  suite  of  Public  rooms,  disposed  with  per- 
fect convenience ;  the  Principal  Staircase,  central  yet  private ; 
the  ready  communication  with  the  Dining-room  from  the 
Kitchen,  and  the  still  almost  unimprovable  grouping  of  the 
chief  Offices ;  and  last,  not  least,  the  completeness  of  the  Pri- 
vate Suite  at  the  south-west  angle ; — all  are  suggestive  to  the 
practised  eye  of  thorough  comfort  according  to  the  habits  of  an 
English  family.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  to  be  found,  except  piecemeal,  in  even  the  best  of 
the  eighteenth-century  Mansions;  and  in  fact,  if  we  raise  the 
question  whether  the  Medioeval  form  of  the  block  plan  was  not  that 
in  which  the  architect  here  found  his  advantage,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  most  persons  will  answer  in  the  affirmative.  (With 
respect  to  this  illustration,  the  reader  has  to  be  further  referred, 
not  only  to  the  Appendix,  Plate  XIV,,  but  to  the  Supplement 
ON  Works  of  Alteration,  &c,  which  has  been  added  to  Part 
Second  in  the  present  edition.) 

In  ToDDiNQTON  (Plate  XV.)  we  have  a  somewhat  extreme 
case  of  the  development  of  the  MedisBval  idea  as  then  under- 
stood. The  Main  House  is  quadrangular  in  itself;  the  Domestic 
Offices,  irregularly  connected  with  the  House,  are  again  quadran- 
gular; and  the  Stables,  once  more  irregularly  joined  to  the 
Offices,  are  once  more  quadrangular.  In  merit  of  interior 
arrangement  it  is  very  different  from  Longleat ;  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  plan  which  was  to  prevail  in  future  is  more  clearly 
exhibited,  even  although  frequently  illustrated  by  defects.  (See 
Appendix,  Notes  on  Plate  XV.) 

Out  of  the  change  of  practice  thus  developed  there  arose  in 
the  ordinary  design  of  Country-houses  and  Suburban  Villas  a 
condition  of  plan  which  has  continued  to  the  present  day.  The 
Palladian  principle  settled  into  what  is  commonly  called  the 
"  Square-house,"  either  with  or  without  a  Basement  of  Offices, — 
the  substantial,  economical,  common,  good  house  of  every-day 
preference  even  at  the  present  moment  To  this  form  of  build- 
ing a  wing  is  attached  at  pleasure,  to  accommodate  the  Offices 
generally ;  or  a  pair  of  such  wings  in  symmetry,  for  Offices  and 
Stables.     Sometimes  the  Offices  have  been  more  elaborately 
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dereloped  as  a  separate  coiiq)Datio& ;  attaebod  io  tfaa  Tew  for 
example,  and  embntdng  a  small  contt-yard.  SoooetimeB  the 
pair  of  wings  are  made  to  {uroTide  oertaip  of  th?  priacqwl 
rooms — Bay  the  Dipuig^noin  aad  the  Dtv/qfuf^^ixqi'-wd  to 
enclose  an  Entiance-Goatt  in  front. 

More  recently,  this  square  honoe  of  the  old  school  h«i  been 
sQpetseded  by  the  same  idea  in  more  irr^fular  fivn^  still  pre- 
sraring  all,  or  nearly  all^  tbe  economical  adntfitages  of  its 
predecessor,  bat  externally  admitting  of  more  pictum^ae  traat- 
ment  whe^ier  in  Gothic,  Elizabethan,  Italian,  or  Cottetgf)  sljle ; 
this  bein^  in  &ct,  at  present  th&  every-day  model,  alma#  witli- 
ont  exceptum,  for  tha  mpaller  clafs  of  conntry  housee. 

Still  more  recently,  tbg  JledinTai  principle  baa  been  de?elpped 
.  farther,  Lk  each  'of  the  stylefl  jast  mentioned,  irr^nlArity  Iwa 
been  carried  ftona  tbe^ezteriot  to  the  interie^,  and  the  pha  is 
sometimes  improred  thereby  foA  sometimes  noL 

One  thing*  however,  which  has  become  more  and  nun  esta- 
blished in  all  caseo,  and  vfaich  as  matter  of  merit  in  plan  is 
especially  worthy  of  approbation,  is  tbe  abandonment  of  B^ae- 
ment  Offioea.  On  Italian  groond  the  ooderistory  wm  j&  « 
manner,  if  not  essential,  abnoet  indispensable  for  local  reasons. 
When  the  Falladian  model  was  adopted  in  England,  this  part  of 
it  was  inclnded  in  the  imitation ;  the  preTious  practice  of  the 
Tudor  and  Elizabethan  period  exhibited  nothing  of  the  sort, 
except  ID  the  transitional  manner  of  Thorpe,  already  alluded  to. 
The  dignified  treatment  of  the  artistic  composition,  both  within 
and  without,  was  thus  greatly  facilitated,  of  course:  and  how 
much  this  was  considered  we  already  know.  Bnt  no  sooner  did 
the  PaUadian  system  begin  to  give  way  in  England,  than  the 
old  native  notion  of  Crround-floor  Offices  claimed  attention  ;  and 
the  first  step  which  was  taken  in  the  way  of  general  amendment 
\  in  plan  was  the  hberation  of  the  Offices  &om  the  restraints 
1  which  had  so  long  been  imposed  upon  them  in  the  under-story. 
Indeed,  we  find  in  many  early  instances  that,  whOe  the  Falladian 
symmetry  of  partitionment  is  strictly  kept  up  in  respect  of  the 
Family  rooms,  and  while,  in  fact,  the  Basement  story  iteeLf  is 
retained  in  tbe  form  of  a  needless  extent  of  inconvenient  cellar- 
age, the  Offices,  transferred  to  the  rear  of  the  Ground-fioor,  are 
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was  more  urgent  with  them ;  but  it  has  further  to  be  noted  that 
up  to  the  present  moment  the  Offices  have  kept  the  lead.  In 
other  words,  although  too  great  praise  can  scarcely  be  bestowed 
upon  the  painstaking  manner  in  which,  to  the  minutest  point, 
the  Servants'  Department  of  a  fitst-class  Mansion  of  the  passing 
day  is  made  the  perfection  of  conyenience  and  completeness,  yet 
it  must  hot  be  disguised  that  the  Family  Department^ — ^the 
sleeping  accommodation  most  remarkably, — is  too  often,  if  not 
exactly  neglected,  treated  without  equal  intelligence. 

To  revert  again  for  a  moment  to  the  kindred  question  of 
revivalism  in  respect  of  Architectural  style,  it  has  to  be  observed 
that  the  spirit  of  imitation  did  not  stop  shoft  at  the  point  at  which 
we  last  arrived ;  the  Palladian  system  of  design,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  being  assailed  somewhat  sharply  on  two  opposite  sides  by 
the  academical  Greek  school  and  the  romantic  "  Old  English  ** 
school,  but  this  was  not  all ;  th^re  was  still  one  other  powerful 
competitor  for  modem  favour  to  come  forward.  This  was  what 
we  now  call  the  Palatial'Italian  style  (See  Notes  an  Archi- 
tectural Style,  Chapter  VI.),  being  the  model  derived  from  the 
more  unaffected  class  of  Italian  buildings  in  which  the  use  of  a 
formal  columnar  order,  almost  essential  with  Palladio,  was  more 
frequently  dispensed  with;  and  the  reader  may  be  at  once 
reminded  that,  at  the  present  stage  of  the  Battle  of  the  Styles 
in  England,  Palladianism  having  undeniably  succumbed,  pure 
Classicism  having  brought  nothing  to  the  rescue,  and  Grothicnm 
having  now  openly  declared  (as  every  fashion  does  in  its  turn) 
for  the  entire  dominion  of  building  from  the  cathedral  to  the 
city  shop,  it  is  this  non-Palladian  Italian  style  almost  alone, 
including  its  kindred  Benaissance  {Notes  on  Architectural  Style, 
Chapter  VIU.),  which  is  able  to  maintain  Classic  ground. 

This  is  closely  analogous  to  the  present  state  of  the  rivalry  of 
style  in  respect  of  Plan.  Firsts  the  old  Palladian  manner  has 
died  away,  except  in  the  common  **  square  house."  Secondly,  the 
Mediaeval  principle  has  been  followed  out  in  a  great  variety  of 
instances,  and  with  perfect  success.  Thirdly,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  our  Palatial-Italian  exteriors  have  brought  with  them  a 
new  system  of  plan  to  do  battle  with  the  old  English  manner, 
(which  would  be  needless ;)  yet  certainly,  in  a  large  number  of 
our  best  Mansions  we  have  in  the  place  of  Palladianism  an 
equally  Classical  manner  of  arrangement,  which  has  proved 
itself  a  worthy  rival  to  the  best  Elizabethan,  and  may  even,  on 
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«ertaa'gToahd'ii&(biB  its  own^olsima  dMrprefaranee.  lite 
baUnoe  of  power  is  perfect.  The  charming  tmgtilarify  of 
Dafetteied  conrenience  is  the  Hedinral  merit,  andt  when  duly 
rafinedl^aD  educated  a&d.skilfal  jndgment,oau  nererbe  called 
npiHi  to  recede  from  ite  position ;  but  there  is  tlie  rtateiy  daoede 
■ymmefiy,  on  the  other  hand,  all  gmce  and  balanoet  (daiming 
indeed  to  be  a  still  greater  refinement,  the  work  of  a  still  more 
li^bly  educated  and  more  skilful  farm  of  judgment,)  vhioh  most 
not  be  denied  (me  iota  cf  its  pietensifms  nntil  the  prioe  of  ite 
el^anoe  is  the  aaorifioe  of  oonvenieDce. 

,.  To  ^e  iUnstratioDB  of  the  practice  of  these  two  tS^yCia  tf 
Plan  fiom  the  wm^  tf  the  age  is  not  by  any  means  a  difficult 
matter,  but  it  is,  of  oonrs^  a  somewhat  ddioate  one.  The  mode 
lAidi  we  hare  decided  to  adopt,  it  is  hc^ied,  will  not  be  niustis- 
faiOarj.  Foot  pain  of  plans  are  given,  of  which  each  pair  is 
oonatdered  to  present  a  fiar  contrast  of  Classic  and  Oodile 
anacgeme&tii  of  a  particolar  kind.  At  the  same  time,  it  wfll  at 
onee  be  apparent  that  the  selection  of  the  examples  has  tamed, 
not  upon  any  principle  which  can  be  conmdered  to  exalt  theee 
spedmena  above  oth^s,  but  ratber  upon  eligibility  for  otmtrast 
alone — ^the  convemence,  in  &ct,  of  the  author. 

The  first  of  otir  contrasts  is  offered  between  two  recently  built 
Coiintry-hoiiBes  of  small  dimensions,  represented  in  Plate  XVI. 
Secondly,  a  comparison  is  instituted  between  the  two  recently 
bnilt  Eoyal  Villas  of  Oabome  and  Balmoral  in  Plates  XVIE.  and 
XVIIL  Thirdly,  a  contrast  is  presented  between  two  other 
works  of  the  passing  day,  Bridgewater  House  and  West  Shandon 
(Platee  XIX,  and  XX.),  not  on  the  same  grounds  as  before,  but 
rather  to  place  before  the  reader  extreme  examples.  Fourthly, 
the  author  has  made  the  experiment  of  iilustrating  the  com- 
parison of  styles  in  one  other  way,  by  himself  preparing  a  pair 
of  plans  in  which  precisely  the  same  accommodation  is  treated 
characteristically  in  the  two  forms  (Plates  XXI,  and  XXII.). 

The  Ground-plan  of  Llwyh  House  (Plate  XVI.)  is,  for  so 
small  an  example,  particularly  expressive  of  Classic  principle. 
The  central  lines  of  vista  and  approach  throughout,  and  the 
perfect  symmetry  of  division,  are  admirably  contrived,    (For 
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the  Hall,  with  its  Screen  and  Bay-window ;  its  oommunication, 
at  the  Dais-end  (so  to  speak,)  with  the  Family-rooms,  and  at  the 
Entry-end  with  the  Offices ;  the  privacy  of  the  Staircase ;  and 
the  characteristic  irr^ularity,  although  perfect  convenience,  of 
the  thoroughfare  lines,  are  especially  interesting  and  ingenious. 
At  the  same  time  the  absence  of  affectation  in  this  plan  is 
worthy  of  great  praise.    (See  further.  Appendix,  Plate  XVI.) 

The  Royal  Marine  Palace  of  Osborne,  which  is  presented  in 
Plate  XVIL,  is  a  serviceable  illustration  again  of  Classic  plan 
largely  modified  to  accord  with  the  habits  of  the  present  day  in 
England.  The  Royal  Castle  of  Balmoral,  also,  Plate  XVIIT., 
is  an  equally  serviceable  specimen  of  Mediaeval  plan  modified  in 
like  manner.  What  constitutes  these  plans  more  particularly 
eligible  for  such  a  contrast  as  the  present  is  the  fact  that  the 
supervision  of  the  late  accomplished  Prince  Consort  is  under- 
stood to  have  minutely  and  intelligently  governed  both  during 
the  process  of  their  design.  We  do  not  require  to  assume  that 
any  intention  existed  on  the  part  of  either  the  architect  or  the 
client,  in  whichever  case,  to  produce  a  specimen  of  style  in  plan ; 
but  so  much  the  better  for  our  purpose.  Two  Palaces,  for  the 
self-same  occupation,  and  in  circumstances  by  no  means  dis- 
similar, are  designed  under  the  self-same  control,  but  by  different 
architects,  each  in  his  own  style  unconsciously ;  and  the  result 
is  the  interesting  contrast  in  question.  The  architect  of  Osborne 
produces  an  Italian  Villa ;  the  architect  of  Balmoral  an 
Elizabethan  Manor-house.  Neither  of  them  pretends  to  be 
punctilious ;  on  the  contrary,  both  are  anxious  to  attain  perfect 
domestic  convenience  of  a  modem  rural  kind,  independently  of 
anything  like  mannerism  of  arrangement;  both  designers  no 
doubt  are  equally  unaware  of  any  such  mannerism  in  their 
work;  and  yet  the  two  plans  present,  throughout  their  entire 
scheme,  a  striking  dissimilarity  of  style. 

The  Classicism  (so  to  call  it)  of  Osborne  lies  in  a  universal 
prevalence  of  symmetry  in  particulars,  in  spite  of  a  certain  pur- 
pose of  irregularity  in  the  bulk;  a  symmetry  not  merely  of 
exterior,  but  of  strictly-mannered  partitionment  within,  more 
than  is  usual  at  the  present  day, — reminding  the  critic  of  Pal- 
ladianism.  The  Mediaevalism  of  Balmoral,  on  the  other  hand, 
notwithstanding  an  obvious  desire  to  provide  that  regular  dis- 
position of  thoroughfare  lines  which  is  so  important  a  means  of 
convenience,  and  none  the  less  that  simple  regularity  of  par- 
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titknuieBt  lAacii  belongB  to  good  plaU  tnodern  rooms,  yet  dis- 
y  jdajrt  itaolf  caa^aoHj  m  la  QBRfiiBCted  but  decided  disregard  of 
•II  needlea  flr  fletitkHia  eoRe^oadenoe.  In  Osborne,  also,  as 
■saroetr  roqains  to  bs  aud,  the  oential  Principal  Staircase  by 
■mj  (tf  a  CSntOe^  Uid  ihe  c«itnd  tKeB  of  entnuice  and  approach, 
•re  all  is  nArked  ouitnit  to  the  wolBdHi  Staircase  of  Balmoral, 
the  UDMotral  mam  aatewiee,  Aa  diagonal  route  through  the 
Hall,  the  privacy  of  tha  QiHerf,  and  much  more ;  whilst  in  the 
OEBoes  alao  and  the  aoeommoJatioB  for  the  royal  suite,  the  plan 
fd.  OrixttBe  aeeau  to  ton  upon  liie  aame  regularity,  and  the 
eDnaponding  paitt  of  Balmoml  to  be  quite  unfettered.  (For 
fiar&er  ttnaxka  aaa  AfftHdig,  Plates  XYU.  and  XVin.) 
-  Fieoeeding  oom  to  oar  third  otnteaat,  we  take  up  Plate  XIX., 
ftidgewatw  Honae,  the  LoodoB  neideiice  of  the  Earls  of  £t1oB> 
mere;  tM  Plate  XX.,  Waat  SlMDdoa,  the  seat  of  an  eminent 
mutaabebiuet,  near  GHaagow.     The  ibnner  pkn  gives  the  State- 

Iiooma  of  one  cS  the  statolieat  HanaitHis  in  England ;  the  other 
givea  the  ordiaarj  a^wimeitts  of  a  large  Family  House,  arranged 
irith  a  decided  dinegard  of  Hoo  embarrassments  of  statelinees. 
The  one,  moreoTer,  ia  the  derign  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barrv, 
and  the  other  is  in  a  large  meaaore  the  design  of  the  elerer 
proprietor.  Bridgewater  Hoose  exhibits  with  peculiar  force 
I  the  finstidioosness  of  Classic  plan,  refined  to  the  last  degree. 
West  SGandon  shows  perhaps  as  much  of  the  disorderly  con- 
venience peculiar  to  Mediserfd  plan  as  could  safely  be  compressed 
within  the  space. 

In  Bbidoewateb  House  the  governing  features,  as  regards 
both  the  grandiose  character  of  the  arrangement  and  its  essential 
Classicism,  are  obviously  the  central  Cortile  with  its  Arcade- 
Corridors  around,  and  the  sumptuous  suite  of  State-Apartments. 
Bnt  the  Staircase  ia  an  equally  important  feature;  and  with 
reference  to  this  it  has  to  be  explained  that  the  plan  underwent 
an  instructive  modification  during  the  process  oi  building.  Ori- 
ginally it  was  intended  that  the  Staircase  should  ascend  directly 
in  front  of  the  Entrance,  as  dotted  on  the  drawing ;  ultimately 
it  was  removed  to  its  position  on  the  E^aet  side.  The  first 
arrangement  no  doubt  would  have  been  more  grand,  and  per- 
haps more  characteristically  Italian;  hut   the   second   renders 
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trary  to  display  obamctenBtio  featnreB  and  qiulitiea  fltrictly 
sabordinated  to  oidinaiy  requirements,  irith  eqoal  ooaTenience 
and  equal  statelineBS  ia  botlL  For  the  deseriptlm  of  the  plans, 
and  each  critical  obeerratioiis  thereon  aa  need  be  offered,  w& 
have  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  Afpaidix  (FlatM  XSX  and 
XXn.) ;  bat  the  eflsential  differenoe  of  treatment  ia  a  tlung  to  be 
seen  at  a  ^ance.  That  all  olasrio  motiTe  is  baaed  <ni  refralarity, 
and  all  GotiuQ'on  irregularis,  is  still  a  flnit  prmoiple ;  but  that 
the  CIsBsio  manner  may  perVade  a  plan  in  epite  of  inegiilarity 
in  detail,  and  the  GkAhio  manner  similarly  in  spite  of  synunetiy, 
is  the  final  leaaon  this  contraBt  is  meant  to  convey.  The  one 
dengn  is  nnreaerredly  an  Italian  TiUa,  and  tiw  other  aa  Ebifr- 
bethan  Maniv^ionse ;  both  are  eesoitially  and  pandstently 
gnnmded  op  erery-day  modem  aifangeonenta ;  to  lire  in  the 
one  would  be  predsely  the  same  aa  to  lire  in  the  other ;  in  a 
word,  one  might  choose  betveen  them  by  lot  (at  least  soch  is 
the  intention,  whetiier  saoceaafiilly  acoomjdiidied  or  ntri;) ;  and 
yet  ihia  is  onr  argument, — ^that  the  one  exbibita  throo^boat  aa 
all-perrading  batanee  which  need  not  be  constnined,  and  the 
other  an  all-pervading  freedom  which  need  not  be  unmfy,  as 
two  distinct  styles  of  Flan  between  which  there  seems  to  be 
thus  far  really  no  difference  of  veilue. 

This  preliminary  essay  may  now  be  fitly  concluded  with  the 
inquiry  what  may  be  the  more  immediate  prospects  of  domestic 
plan  at  this  moment  First,  as  regards  any  direct  advancement 
in  respect  of  either  accommodation  or  convenient  arrangement, 
it  would  seem  that  the  only  direction  which  this  is  open  to  take 
just  now  is  that  of  the  better  use  of  the  abundant  materials  at 
command.  The  weak  point  of  present  practice,  to  speak  can- 
didly, is  this :  we  have  a  system  of  plan  wliose  resources  are  not 
understood.  The  public  do  not  obtain  practically  the  benefit  of 
what,  80  to  speak,  they  hutoriccdljf  possess.  The  present  work, 
for  example,  does  uot  aim  at  any  addition  to  the  existing 
system ;  but  only  attempts  it«  explanation  as  it  exists.  Cen- 
turies have  passed  in  its  development ;  and  all  that  is  now 
needed  is  that  it  should  be  understood.  In  mere  accommoda- 
tion it  is  in  a  certdn  sense  inexhanstible  and  overflowing ;  and 
in  convenience  aud  comfort,  the  works  of  really  skilful  architects 
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certainly  not  diflBcalt — 1.  In  our  best  works,  for  instance,  the  - 
Family  apartments  are  frequently  far  inferior,  in  respect  of 
scientific  merit,  to  the  Ofiices;  the  Bedrooms  are  notoriously 
deficient ;  the  reason  perhaps  is,  that  the  science  of  the  superior 
apartments  is  a  superior  eflfort. — 2.  Another  grievance  (and  one 
of  universal  prevalence)  lies  in  the  want  of  due  consideration 
for  the  all-important  question  of  Aspect — 3.  There  is  again  too 
frequently  in  this  country  a  niggardliness  of  space. — 4.  In  respect 
of  internal  salubrity  also,  and  external  disposition,  there  is  room 
for  improvement ;  and  in  respect  very  often  of  that  cheerfulness 
of  general  character  which  is  so  charming  when  well  contrived. 
— 5.  The  complex  qualities  of  stateliness  wedded  to  comfort, 
and  comfort  to  stateliness,  may  also  be  suggested  as  frequent 
desiderata. — 6.  The  old  Palladian  shamnsymmetries  have  not 
yet  been  entirely  surrendered,  at  least  in  inferior  works. — 
7.  New  aflfectations  of  architectmal  style  are  beginning  to 
threaten  many  inconveniences  and  discomforts,  as  serious  as 
those  of  Palladianism. — 8.  Generally  speaking,  architects  have 
to  learn  this  golden  rule — **  Take  care  of  the  inside,  and  the  . 
outside  ought  to  take  care  of  itself." — 9.  Architects  must  espe- 
cially consent  to  provide  for  the  furniture. — 10.  Nor  must  other 
minutiai  be  neglected ;  nothing  is  too  small  to  be  seen  when 
it  is  too  late  to  mend. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  multifarious  appliances  which 
are  nowadays  oflered  to  the  public  almost  by  the  hundred  pro- 
mise much  for  the  increase  of  domestic  comfort  and  convenience. 
In  the  awakening  appreciation  of  art  there  is  in  like  manner 
much  to  be  expected.  But  in  these  cases,  also,  the  direction 
of  progress  is  still  the  same,  and  nothing  needs  to  be  added, 
except  in  the  form  of  detail,  to  the  abundant  resources  of  the 
existing  English  system. 

As  a  second  question  of  the  prospects  of  plan,  we  may  at 
least  speculate  for  a  moment  on  the  rivalry  of  the  two  great 
styles  as  now  practised— the  Classic  (or  Italian)  and  the  MedisBval 
(or  Elizabethan).  Which  is  to  displace  the  other  ?  How  far 
may  compromise  or  combination  be  desirable?  What  is  the 
natural  style  of  the  soil  ?  In  architectural  art  such  questions 
are  often  mooted,  and  not  so  often  answered ;  in  our  humbler 
but  more  important  subject  they  need  not  at  least  be  evaded. 
The  grandeur,  refined  balance,  and  repose,  of  the  Italian  manner 
in  its  highest  efforts  are  attributes  all  its  own.    The  piquant 


ntiliteriaiiiBn  of  Hie  Medivnl  muaes  m  oom  Uto  lev  peonUar 
toifairif.  Thia  it  lo^  joit  'asmoBt  ta  in  the- tewnrtifft  dement 
the  Ohwi  afyle-  fOfos  tlw  »me  gnoiigtt^jnfined-baluko^ 
■ndrye^  and  A»  flflfiBc  iha  .j^aei  pia«Mgt-  iitilitiriaii-dtami. 
Bdri&aB#dtanoianatfi%iie  mwt  orogratahrte  oqiwItm,  may 
in  plan  it  amynin  wnnprtnmtihmrt;  ntillifrinn  jrint  nanTit  nniwinnfi 
*  to  aaoriica  other  of  tium.  Bome  <tf  our  ndant  arabncdogiBt- 
anlataotl  n^  aaeawoirily  sfntrii  a  point  ta-oaay  &a  ofai^ete 
anthfflitiaitiea  oC*h»lBiidle  Agea  into  practitii  booafr^oflding; 
bat  t^  eAirt  ii:  hambm, — if  tiie  resideDt  be  pleaaed  irith  his 
tof.  Wlm  anynnilar  i^ten^  ia.madfi  to  K^modnoe  tfaa  iden- 
tiail  gkniflB  ot  acnoe  foriom  Boman  or  Veitettaii  PahiiD,  the 
teaali  ■  tke  nine.  Ifo  sneh  mere  aatheatioity  is  of  tiie  leart 
vakie  I  in  Ais  fl^bjeot,  fatanatelf,  there  are  practieal  dmnaBdi 
of'  the  day  iriueh  i^ua  to  otoogmse  any  aa&oiity  ef  the  ImuL 
—  (Wmdditiiere  ao  m  AitQ  That  either  ntfie  vill  sapenede 
fte  ottas'  heeomea  tiieD  a  ^pwatioii.  of  oon^etititm  ondetianeh 
mMTifhialiiiii,  indeed,  nader  aneh  mntd^  iiilTiiw  ii  and  aid^that 
ftinTdTeaalltiiatiBieqiiBed  f(nhai!moiuoiu.oo-openlioR..    Let 

Y  it  he  Bcpeated  therefore, — ^we  eanaot  anxrender  either.  IiMrtly» 
to  ibs  nevOT  uninterestiiig'  question  what  ia  oar  noAihil  ttyle,  we 
need  not  hesitate  now  to  o£fer  a  very  simple  reply.  We  have 
not  foiled,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  essay,  to  award  to 
domestic  |dau  of  the  Mediaeval  type  its  full  claim  to  historical 
anthority  on  English  gronnd.  But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the 
qaeetion.  Whatever  our  national  type  of  the  old  world,  there 
was  superadded,  at  the  birth  of  the  new  world,  in  England  only 
aa  everywhere  else,  and  in  the  subject  before  us  only  as  in  a 
hundred  others,  a  singular  majesty  and  grace  combined — we  call 
this  the  Classic  character — which  the  new  world  gathered  gleuily . 
from  antiquity  in  its  Italian  birthplace,  and  mth  which  it  clothed 
itseL^  never  to  be  divested  of  it  again, — unless  some  great 
change  should  come  over  intellect  which  is  beyond  our  foresight. 
Both  types,  therefore,  are  our  inheritance  in  modem  England ; 

,  and  to  suggest  the  repudiation  of  either  ia  to  imply  disloyalty 
to  both. 
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PART  SECOND. 


THE  PKINCIPLES  OF  PLAN  AS  NOW  ESTABLISHED. 


1 


CHAPTER  INTRODUCTORY. 

Definition  of  a  Gentleman's  House.  —  Scheme  for  the  Claasification  of  the  Apart- 
ments. —  Treatment  adopted  in  the  exposition  hy  Chapters. 

"  A  Gentleman's  House  " — ^the  common  phrase  which  we  have 
taken  leave  to  employ  as  a  technical  term  (simply  because  it 
really  is  so  in  ordinary  conversation,  signifying  an  idea  not 
otherwise  easily  expressed) — implies  of  course  that  we  do  not 
propose  to  deal  in  any  way  with  inferior  dwellings,  such  as 
Cottages,  Farmhouses,  and  Houses  of  Business.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  is  not  necessary,  or  even  desirable,  to  apply  the  * 
term  in  any  more  restricted  sense.  No  question  of  mere  mag-  . 
nitude  is  involved;  no  degree  of  embellishment;  no  local  or 
personal  peculiarity:  but  there  is  indicated  an  entire  class  of 
dwellings,  in  which  it  will  be  found,  notwithstanding  infinite 
variety  of  scale,  that  the  elements  of  accommodation  and 
arrangement  are  always  the  same ;  being  based,  in  fact,  upon 
what  is  in  a  certain  sense  unvarying  throughout  the  British 
Islands,  namely,  the  domestic  habits  of  refined  persons.  To  put  - 
the  case  familiarly,  there  are  houses  in  which  the  accommoda- 
tion is  of  the  smallest,  and  the  expenditure  the  most  restricted, 
whose  plan  nevertheless  is  such  that  persons  wha  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  best  society  find  themselves  at  ease;  and 
there  are  others  upon  which  ample  dimensions,  liberal  outlay, 
and  elaborate  decoration  have  entirely  failed  to  confer  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Gentleman's  House. 

A  scheme  of  classification  which  shall  be  applicable  alike  to 
houses  of  all  degrees  of  importance  is  not  perhaps  easily  con- 
trived ;  but  the  following  is  offered  as  being  at  least  practical 
and  simple. 

IMmarily  the  House  of  an  English  gentleman  is  divisible  into 
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tg ;  namalj,  tiui  of  the  Family,  and  tliat  of  thk 
SlBTABTK  Ll  dwelliup  of  ioft^rior  cla^E,  such  us  Fann-houses 
ind  the  bonaef  of  inAmaea,  this  separation  is  not  so  distinct; 
bat  ia  tite  wniillerti  eRtablnhment  of  the  kind  with  which  we 
htm  bese  to  deal  thirelemeo*  of  character  mnBt  be  considered 
enentHtt;  and  as  Ae  nnpratance  of  the  family  increases  tlie 
dlBtinctioii  ia  widaaed, — eadi  department  becoming  more  and 
more  anqilifled  and  elabonied  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of 
tbeotiier. 

In  a  tew  HJanaiona  of  very  nperior  olaaa  aaotiMK  qpeofal 
.  d^arfanent  ii  eoAaHtntsd  hj  the  QtAXJMtooHB.  > 

As  ootdoar  departoefiis  or  a^iendage^  if  any,  tiien  iM  the 
'Stahub  and  the  Fash  OltlOK. 

nienaeemBiobenoneoeBrify  ftir  jgunary  clnanafcatfan^eipg 
earried  fiothar  dm  Utk. 
Hie  Familt  DxpAsraxn  m^  be  aobdrnded  draa  :■—     , 
Tbo'Dkj-TOam. 
The  Settpia^toomB. ' 
The  Ohfldien's  zoomft 
The  8iq|itanentazia>. 
TbeTiu^oaf^htoL 
A  glance  over  the  Index  at  the  commencemeBt  of  the  volume 
will  fully  explain  the  application  of  this  Bubdiviioon. 

The  department  of  State-hooms  may  be  treated  of  witbont 
stibdivisioD ;  as  the  Index  again  will  show. 

Thb  Sebvants*  Depabtment  may  be  subdiTided  in  this 
manner : — 

The  Kitchen  OflScea. 
The  Upper  Servants'  Offices. 
The  Lower  Servants'  Offices. 
The  Laundry  Offices. 
The  Bakery  and  Brewery  Offices. 
The  Cellars,  Storage,  and  Oatbonses. 
The  Servants'  private  rooms. 
The  Sopplementaries. 
The  Thoroogh&refl. 
A  fbrther  reference  to  the  Index  will  render  this  also  plain. 
Now  it  most  be  obvioas  that  in  the  scheme  of  classification 
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constitute  but  the  ampliiicatioii  of  the  same  schenr.e  according 
to  the  dignity  of  the  establishment.  Our  task,  therefore,  will 
be  to  comprehend  as  far  as  possible  in  our  detailed  exposition, 
chapter  by  chapter,  all  classes  of  houses  together, — ^that  is  to 
say,  all  degrees  of  this  deyelopment  of  accommodation, — so  that 
the  reader  may  discern,  as  regards  any  question  in  hand,  alike, 
so  to  speak,. the  demands  of  a  Palace  and  those  of  a  Parsonage. 
To  make  this  more  clear,  let  us  instance  the  chapter  on  the 
Dramng-room,  or  that  on  the  Kitchen  ;  this  treats  of  all  classes 
cf  such  rooms  together  t  the  reader  being  left  to  discern  for 
himself  (as  he  easily  may  do,  it  is  hoped)  the  precise  bearings 
of  the  argument  on  any  particular  scale  of  Drawing-room  or 
Kitchen  which  may  be  in  his  mind, — the  prrndples  being  in  all 
cases  the  same.  But  let  us  go  farther,  and  take  the  chapter  on 
the  Boudcivy  or  the  BUliardrroom^  or  that  on  the  StUUroom  or 
the  Stewards  room  ;  the  reader  has  here  to  discern,  not  only  what 
such  a  room  ought  to  be,  but  to  what  scale  of  building  the  pos- 
session of  such  a  room  pertains.  To  obtain  still  more  assistance 
on  this  last-named  question,  llie  reader  will  do  well  to  refer  to 
Pabt  Fifth,  which  gives  specific  lists  of  accommodation  in 
detail,  corresponding  to  ^nccessiye  classes  of  houses. 


FIBST  DIVISION. 

THK   VAVXLT  AFABTHBSTB. 


SECTION  r. 

SEVIBAL  OOI¥SIDBBATIOI[& 
CHAfTEB  L— PsocHUim. 

QmIMh  (fa  good  hoaai  — Bobcae  for  their  oouniili-mtiait. 

Let  it  be  Hgahi  ranuoked  that  tiie  diameter  of  a  gentleman- 
like BendoBoe  is  not  matter  of  ma^Itude  or  of  costliness,  but 
of  dea^n,— BDil  chiefiyof  plan;  and  that,  as  a  very  modest 
eetabliutmeat  may  ponen  this  chaiucter  without  a  fault,  all  ' 
\  unadomed;  bo  also  the  stately  8eat  of  a  millionaire  may  per- 
chanoe  have  ao  little  of  it  that  the  mbst  lavish  espeuditure  shall 
but  minify  its  defects. 

The  qualities  which  an  English  gentleman  of  the  present  day 
values  in  his  house  are  compreheuBively  these : — 
Qaiet  comfort  for  his  family  and  guests, — 
Thorough  conTenience  for  his  domestics, — 
Elegance  and  importance  without  ostentation. 
The  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  history  of  Plan 
will  pretty  clearly  show  in  what  manner  and  by  what  d^rees 
these  principles  have  come  to  be  established,  and  how  recently 
it  is  that  they  bare  been  fully  recognised ;  but  it  is  none  the 
less  certain  that  at  the  present  moment  they  must  be  considered 
to  be  fixed  and  final  rules,  of  which  no  compromise  ought  to  be 
{Offered.    However  small  and  compact  the  house  may  he,  the 
family  must  have  privacy  and  the  servants  commodiousness, 
and  the  whole  dwelling  must  display  an  unassuming  grace.     If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  circumstances  of  the  owner  and  his  tastes 
such  that  magnitude  and  refinement  ought  to  expand  into 
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There  arise  therefore  certain  general  maxims  of  design,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  these  important  qnalitieSy  may  be  laid  down  aa 
beyond  appeal.  The  task  of  the  architect  is  to  folfil  all  their 
requirements.  An  intelligent  client  will  scrupulously  exact 
their  fulfilment.  However  meritorious  may  be  the  artistic  treat- 
ment, the  scientific  construction,  the  administration  of  expendi- 
ture, nothing  of  the  sort  vdll  be  held  to  compensate  for  the  want 
of  these  less  striking  but  more  fastidious  characteristics.  They 
form,  in  short,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  test  of  A  Gentleman's 
House.  These  we  shall  now  examine  and  illustrate,  under  the 
following  heads,  namely : — 

Privacy.  Salubrity. 

Comfort.  Aspect  and  prospect 

Convenience.  Cheerfulness. 

Spaciousness.  Elegance. 

Compactness.  •  Importance. 

Light  and  air.  Ornament 


CHAPTER  n.— Privacy. 


Privacy  defined  and  exemplified. — Requisite  for  both  lamily  and  servants.  —  Supe- 
riority of  Elizabethan  plan  in  this  respect 

The  idea  here  implied  has  already  been  suggested ;  being, 
indeed,  the  basis  of  our  primary  classification.  It  is  a  first  prin- 
ciple with  the  better  classes  of  English  people  that  the  Family  . 
Booms  shaU  be  essentially  private,  and  as  much  as  possible  the 
Family  Thoroughfares.  It  becomes  the  foremost  of  all  maxims, 
therefore,  howeyer  small  the  establishment,  that  the  Servants' 
Department  shall  be  separated  from  the  Main  House,  so  that 
what  passes  on  either  side  of  the  boundary  shall  be  both  invi- 
sible and  inaudible  on  the  other.  The  best  illustrations  of  the 
want  of  proper  attention  to  this  rule  must  necessarily  be  obtained 
from  houses  of  the  smaller  sort ;  and  here  cases  more  or  less 
striking  are  unfortunately  by  no  means  rare.  Not  to  mention 
that  most  unrefined  arrangement  whereby  at  one  sole  entrance- 
door  the  visitors  rub  shoulders  with  the  tradespeople,  how  objec- 
tionable it  is  we  need  scarcely  say  when  a  thin  partition  trans- 
mits the  sounds  of  the  Scullery  or  Coal-cellar  to  the  Dining-room 

f2 
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I  or  Study;  or  wliui  •  Ktcfaen  window  in  summer  weather  forms 
%  Imp  to  eateb.  tise  ooBTerBsliun  at  the  casement  of  the  Drawing- 
l  nxmi;  orwliesi  a  Sotdien  dcKirwtty  in  tlie  Vestibule  or  8taircastj 
]  arpoMS  to  the  tow  flf  erety  one  the  dresser  or  the  cooking- 
I  range,  ax  fills  t^  hoaae  with  unwelcome  udours.  Those  who 
are  aoqaainted  witli  tiie  ordomry  class  of  suburban  "  Speculation 
VJUaa,"  idiioh,  by  the  Btandard  of  rent,  ought  to  be  good  houses, 
bat  are  not,  will  at  onoe  recognise  the  unexoggerated  truth  of 
tlieaB  fllaatrationB ;  whilst^  on  the  other  hand,  the  facility  with 
idiicil  hoiuee  of  ti^  sane  atee  and  value  are  arranged  by  better 
handB,  for  tha  ex^en  avoidatico  of  all  these  evils,  is  equally 
well  known. 

On  the  aame  principle  of  privacy,  as  we  advance  in  st'ale 
and  a^le  of  living^  a  separate  Staircase  becomes  necessary  for  . 
tibe  serranta' Qse ;  tiien  the  privacy  of  Corridors  and  Passages 
becomee  a  proUfim*  snd  tlu  lines  of  tr&ffia  of  tlie  servauta  and 
&nulT  reapectrrely  hare  to  be  kept  clear  of  each  other  by  recog- 
nised precautions;  again,  in  the  IVransions  of  the  nobility  and 
wealthy  gentay,  where  penonal  attendants  must  be  continually 
passing  to  and  fro,  it  becomes  desirable  once  more  to  dispose 
the  rootee  of  even  this  traffic  so  that  privacy  may  be  maiutaiDed 
f  under  difficulties.  In  short,  whether  in  a  small  house  or  a  large 
ou.e,  let  the  family  have  free  paasage-way  without  encountering 
the  servants  unexpectedly ;  and  let  the  servants  have  access  to 
all  their  duties  without  coming  unexpectedly  upon  the  family  or 
"  visitora.     On  both  sides  this  privacy  is  highly  valued. 

It  is  matter  also  for  the  architect's  care  that  the  outdo(» 
■/  work  of  the  domestics  shall  not  be  visible  from  the  house  or 
gTOtmds,  or  the  windows  of  tJieir  Offices  overlooked.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  equally  important  that  the  walks  of  the  family 
shall  not  be  open  to  view  from  the  Servants'  Department  The 
Sleeping-rooms  of  the  domestics,  also,  have  to  be  separated  both 
internally  and  externally  from  those  of  the  family,  and  indeed 
separately  approached. 

The  idea  which  underlies  all  is  simply  this.  The  family 
constitute  one  community :  the  servants  another.  Whatever 
may  be  their  mutual  regard  and  confidence  as  dwellers  under 
the  same  roof,  each  class  is  entitled  to  shut  its  door  upon  the 
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the  development  of  the  principle  at  large  will  farther  appear. 
We  may,  however,  here  refer  to  one  point  at  least  of  general 
application,   namely,  the   comparative   merits  of  Italian  and 
Elizabethan  plan  in  respect  of  the  privacy  of  Thoroughfares. 
In  the  Classic  model,  privacy  is  certainly  less.     The  Principal 
Staircase  especially  is  almost  invariably  an  instance  of  this ;  so 
also  are  the  various  forms  of  Cortile,  Central  Hall,  and  Saloon ; 
all  are  in  a  manner  public  places.     But  in  the  Mediaeval  model,  y 
privacy  is  never  difficult  (rf  accomplii^ment.     The  Staircase,  for 
example,  is  generally  seclnded ;  and  even  a  Gallery,  if  properly 
planned,  becomes  almost  a  Family-room.    In  other  words,  it  -^. 
may  be  said  that  the  open  central  lines  of  thoroughfare  in 
Italian  plan  must  necessarily  favour  publicity,  whilst  the  in- 
direct routes  of  the  Mediaeval  arrangement  must  equally  fEtvour 
privacy.      Or  it  may  be  put  thus :    the  Italian  model,  legiti-  ^ 
mately  descended  from  the  Homan,  still  suggests  its  origin  in 
the   open-air  habits  of  a   Southern  climate;    whilst  the  old 
English  model,  the  growth  of  Northern  soil,  displays  a  character 
of  domestic  seclusion  which  seems  to  be  more  natural  to  the 
indoor  habits  of  a  Northern   home.     (Compare,  for  instance, 
Bridgewater  House  and  West  Shandon  (Plates  xrx.  and 
XX.),  Osborne  and  Balmoral  (Plates  XVJX  and  XVni.),  and 
particularly  Plates  XXXIU.  and  XXXIV.,  Mektmore  and  the 
Scotch  Model.   See  also  Plate  XLY.  and  the  Notes  thereon  in 
the  Appendix. 


CHAPTER  m.— Comport. 


The  basis  of  the  English  idea  of  oomfort  —  Defined  and  exemplified.  —  Plotting 

furniture.  —  The  Study  of  the  three  evils. 

What  we  call  in  England  a  comfortable  hou9e  is  a  thing  so 
intimately  identified  with  English  customs  as  to  make  ns  apt  to 
say  that  in  no  other  country  but  our  own  is  this  element  of 
comfort  fully  understood ;  or  at  all  events  that  the  comfort  of 
any  other  nation  is  not  the  comfort  of  this.  The  peculiarities 
of  our  climate,  the  domesticated  habits  of  almost  all  classes,  our 
family  reserve,  and  our  large  share  of  the  means  and  appliances 
of  easy  living,  all  combine  to  make  what  is  called  a  comfortable 
home  perhaps  the  most  cherished  possession  of  on  Englishman. 
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To  dwell  a  voment  longer  on  tliis  always  popular  theme,  it  is 
wtatll  waggoitiag  tfaat  kidgor  comfort  is  essentially  a  Northern 
ide%  w  eontiMted  wiA  a  «ort  of  outdoor  enjoyment  which  is 
eqnaUjr  a  SimtbaBi  idea,  abd  Oriental.  Hence  the  difference 
betweoB  tbe  Frooeh  habiliil^  for  instance,  and  the  English.  The 
Fxi^eh,  Hlce  the  modoim  Italians,  represent  the  ancient  Romans ; 
while  tks  TVg^"^  r^mmit  the  old  Goths  by  direct  inheritance 
throng  die  8azon& 

Iv  iti  Dwe  ocdioaiy  eea^e  the  comfortableneBs  of  a  house 
iadioatoa  eumptun  from  all  such  evils  as  draughts,  smoky 
obiinneyi^  kitflh^  naell^  damp,  Tcrniin,  noise,  and  dust; 
ranmw  mhrineaa  aid  vilUer  cold ;  dark  comers,  blind  pasa- 
agee  and  morty  leos&B.*  Bat  in  its  larger  sense  comfort  includee 
the  idea  that  emy  rooni  at  the  house,  according  to  its  purpose 
ifttaU  be.  ftv  that  pntpoae  Mtisfactorily  contrived,  so  as  to  be  free 
from  forveiaitiei  ^ita  om, — so  planned,  in  short,  considered  by 
iteetf,  M  to  he  in  ereiy  nepect  a  comfortable  room  of  ita  kind. 
This  might  be  oallfid  «uiM»xienc&,  as  regarded  the  Itoom,  but  we  , 
loeto  tot  apidf  that  tenn  to  another  and  more  general  quality 
faeientiy,  relMiBg  to  the  Ei>use  at  large. 

It  b  too  freqaently  considered,  with  reepect  at  leait  to  the 
more  ordinary  apartments,  that  almogt  any  accidental  proportion 
of  form  will  do  for  a  room,  provided  the  door,  windows,  and 
fireplace,  however  accidentally  placed,  be  not  openly  at  variance, 
and  provided  space  be  adequate  and  height  approved.  But 
here  lies  the  cause  of  incalculable  shortcomings  in  respect  of 
comfort.  As  a  rule,  no  random  arrangements  of  this  kind 
ought  to  be  tolerated.  No  room  ought  to  pass  muster  on  the 
plan  until  tbe  designer  has  in  imagination  occupied  it  and 
proved  it  comfortable.  It  is  not  too  much  if  he  plots  upon  the 
drawing  every  important  article  of  furniture  which  the  room  has 
to  receive,  and  so  establishes  its  capacities  and  qualities  beyond 
all  hazard.  A  little  of  this  fastidiousness  on  paper  will  save 
mnch  discomfort  in  the  building.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case 
of  a  Gentleman's  8tudy  of  small  size ;  and  suppose,  when  the 
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occupant  comes  to  place  his  desk  in  it,  he  discoyers  that  he 
mnst  choose  between  three  evils  (not  an  nn&eqnent  case), 
namely,  whether  to  turn  his  back  to  the  fire,  or  to  the  door,  or 
to  the  window.  He  will  be  told,  perhaps,  that  the  reason  of 
this  awkwardness  lies  in  the  conflicting  claims  of  a  neighbouring 
apartment ;  or  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  access,  or  the  chimney- 
breast,  or  the  prospect,  or  what  not ;  but  tihe  simple  £Etct  is 
that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  architect, — ^the  room  has  never  been 
planned.  It  is  true,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  assert  that  the 
architect  is  bound  to  provide  for  each  individual  apartment  an 
arrangement  as  perfect  and  complete  as  if  itself  alone  were  the 
subject  of  design;  questions  of  compromise  must  continually 
arise,  and  often  they  will  prove  hard  of  solution ;  but  the  skill 
of  the  designer  has  its  chief  task  here,  in  reducing  every  com- 
promise, by  sheer  patience  of  contrivance,  to  a  minimum ;  and 
the  plan  can  never  be  considered  perfect  whilst  anything  of  the 
sort  is  so  left  as  to  provoke  the  perception  of  a  radical  defect  or 
even  a  serious  discomfort 


CHAPTER  IV.— CtoNVENiKNCE. 

Couvenienoe  defined. — The  Offices  in  adyanoe.  —  The  question  of  peculiarities  of 
habit  —  Comparison  of  the  Classic  and  MediaBval  styles  of  plan. 

In  drawing  a  distinction  between  comfort  and  convenience,  we 
might  say  the  former  quality  refers  to  the  passive,  and  the  ^ 
latter  to  the  active ;  convenience  being  that  characteristic  which 
results  from  an  arrangement  of  the  various  departments,  and 
their  various  component  parts,  in  such  relation  to  each  other  as 
shall  enable  all  the  uses  and  purposes  of  the  establishment  to 
be  carried  on  in  perfect  harmony, — a  place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  place, — ^no  deficiency,  no  superfluity,  no  awk- 
wardness, no  doubtfulness, — one  obvious  way  of  accomplishing 
an  object,  and  that  the  right  way. 

Such  convenience  is  necessarily  of  two  branches, — that  of  the 
family,  and  that  of  the  domestics.  That  of  the  family  lies  in 
the  contrivance  of  the  relations  of  rooms  to  each  other  for  occu- 
pation, the  disposal  of  thoroughfares,  and  little  else ;  that  of  the 
servants  consists  in  a  similar  contrivance  of  such  relations, 
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(altbongKfn  op^atire  porpceei  bb  dutmgoidMd  from  tltoee  oi 
mere  oocapfttion),  and  in  something  more, — namely,  the  right 
taWiuon  of  a.  variety  of  inddental  ap^iaaoea  vhidi  ^pedite 
and  facilitate  tite  work. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  <lemanito  of  the 
■emuatB  .in  respect  of  oonTenieuoe  are  generally  vpan  difficult 
to  Mfil  tMn  those  ot  the  &uaily,  and,  if  not  fttMIM,  are 
always  a  more  fertile  somoe  of  oom[daint ;  whiofa  nmy  aoootmt 
for  the  bei  that  in  one  sense,  up  to  the  present  pcbt  of  jao- 
greas,  the  proper  anangement  of  the  Offices  is  man  atrbtly 
a  test  of  petfeotam  th^  .that  of  the  Main  Hoosa.  This  we 
rdTened  to  in  out.  [neliininary  Historical  Sketch;  dtowing 
that  the  Offices  hare  king  taken,  and  still  take^  the  lead  ia 
unproTSOoent;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Family  Depart- 
ment.will  not  refaiun  "hag  behind;  for,  if  the  aj^diAnoea  ot 
service  ara  wortl^  of  the  utmost  sdentifio  pains,  tiie  argoymenta 
of  ooct^iation  are  sorely  no  less  deeerring  of  the  most  intelUgeot 
oontriTance. 

That  the  pieasiirea^  (rf- resdenoe  are  dependent  npoa  oon- 
Tenienoe  of  plan  everybody  will  admit ;  bnt  how  mnch  titk  ia 
the  case  those  only  nnderstend  who  can  on  the  one  hand  refer 
to  some  masterpiece  of  arrangemeot  wherein  the  skill  of  the 
architect  has  provided  at  every  point  ^;ainst4hose  colliBiona  of 
interests  and  sympathies  which  even  the  little  affaire  of  a  house- 
hold will  engender,  and,  on  the  other  band,  remember  some 
■  abode  of  awkwardness,  where  every  turning  Beems  contrived  to 
create  confusion  aad  strife. 

Under  this  head  of  ConTenience  we  may  very  properly  allude 
to  the  question  how  far  it  becomes  the  task  of  the  architect  of 
a  Gentleman's  House  to  provide  for  any  peculiarities  in  the 
habits  of  the  particular  household.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  our  better  classes  follow  almost  with- 
out exception  a  regular  system.  It  must  also  be  acknowledged 
that  where  the  wishes  and  opiniona  of  any  one  happen  to  be 
peculiar,  the  purpose  of  this  treatise  would  certainly  go  to  advise 
bim  to  build  according  to  received  custom  rather  than  indi- 
vidual preference.  Yet  still  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  there 
must  arise  oe<:afiionallY.  indeed  IViKiTicutlv.  cases  where  snecial 
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definite  information  as  to  the  habits  of  the  family.  In  other 
words,  although  every  country  gentleman,  for  instance,  in 
building  a  house  upon  his  estate,  whatever  may  be  his  own 
peculiarities,  ought  to  build,  according  to  his  rank  and  circum- 
stances, a  standard  Family  Residence,  yet  it  cannot  be  disputed 
that  there  are  certain  points  upon  which,  without  any  infringe- 
ment of  this  fundamental  rule  of  prudence,  he  may  reasonably 
require  his  particular  views  to  be  consulted. 

One  form,  for  example,  in  which  this  principle  may  some- 
times come  into  operation  is  that  which  distinguishes  between 
the  pretensions  of  the  Dining-room  and  those  of  the  Drawing- 
room.  It  the  family  be  distinguished  for  hospitality  of  one  sort, 
the  development  of  the  Dining-room  and  its  accessories,  and 
sometimes  of  the  Kitchen  department,  may  perhaps  become 
more  prominent  on  the  plan ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  hospitality 
be  equally  great,  but  in  another  form,  it  is  the  Drawing-room 
and  the  ladies'  department  which  may  have  to  be  developed 
in  excess.  Again,  there  are  fEimilies  who  see  few  visitors,  but 
cherish  stately  habits ;  and  there  are  others  who  follow  a  simple 
mode  of  life,  but  receive  at  the  same  time  large  parties  of 
friends.  There  is  the  case  also  of  a  person  rich  in  objects  of  art 
or  curiosity,  and  with  whom  their  proper  display  is  essential ;  or 
rich  in  books,  which  require  special  accommodation.  Ancestral 
associations,  again,  frequently  demand  control  over  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  house  ;  and  sometimes  there  are  hereditary  family 
circumstances  which,  without  calling  for  any  positive  deviation 
from  received  usages,  still  can  be  provided  for  by  the  skilful 
designer.  All  such  cases  furnish  problems  to  the  architect, 
which  it  is  his  pride  to  solve. 

K  we  draw  a  comparison  as  regards  the  facilities  of  conveni- 
ence between  Classic  and  Mediaeval  plan,  the  principle  laid 
down  in  our  Historical  Sketch  will  no  doubt  always  apply  in 
the  abstract.  Convenience,  indeed,  lies  necessarily  at  the  root 
of  the  Mediaeval  or  irregular  type  ;  and  it  is  only  by  modifying 
its  original  system  that  the  other  or  regular  type  can  be  brought 
into  competition  with  it  in  this  respect.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  only  right  to  remember  that  the  extent  to  which  such 
modification  is  capable  of  being  effected  has  never  yet  been 
declared  too  limited  for  any  reasonable  demand;  so  that  no 
designer  possessing  proper  resources  need  fear  to  undertake 
any  problem  of  convenience  on  the  basis  of  the  Classic  mode. 
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fOe  ntdeae  m^  be  referred  to  Plates  XXI.  and  XXIL,  as 
tpecuUy  dangned  ia  contrast  for  the  iUustrstion  of  this  {m>- 


CHAPTER  V.—SFAcaoOBNESs. 

Too  mnoh  orerlix&ed.'ylla  value  eiranpMed. 

Aa  W  «IsnMDt  of  comfort  and  conTenienee  alike,  amplitude  of 
^iMe  oq^t  nerer  to  bo  grudged.  That  there  is  a  deSiute  limit 
hftOk  aooocdiog  te  the  ease  iu  hand,  need  not  be  said ;  but  that 
QW  teod^nideB  iu  this  country,  sometimes  on  account  oi'  com- 
pftT4»fiff  no  lew  than  economy,  t^io  often  turn  towards  the 
ooi^^c^an  <d  that  limit,  is  certain ;  and  hence  the  irequeut 
ConplwMV  ot  the  unexpected  smallness  of  rooms,  narrowness  of 
paaaagciB,  and  loirness  of  ceilings,  and  the  occasional  attempts, 
indeed,  to  incrooao  the  dimensions  afterwards  at  a  serious  diaad- 

.  TBBtage,  Bet;v«en  a  larger  number  of  rooms  of  questionable 
Ue,  wd  k  taaaller  number  whot-e  amplitudo  of  space  shall  bo 

I  beyond  coBtroTerej'j  choose,  if  it  be  by  any  means  possible,  the 
latter.  If  resources  be  so  limited  that  a  plan  must  be  inevitably 
reduced,  before  the  elements  of  proper  spaciousness  are  touched 
there  is  always  one  remedy  which,  although  unpalatable  to  his 
client,  the  architect  will  at  least  get  future  thanks  for  ni^ntly 
pressing ;  let  a  room  or  two  be  thrown  off, — it  is  better  to  be 
maimed  in  part  tiian  marred  in  all.  There  are  many  otherwise 
good  houses  in  which  the  sens^  of  contractedness  is  positively 
oppressive ;  you  experience  a  constant  fear  of  overturning  some- 
thing, a  sense  of  being  in  somebody's  way ;  you  speak  in  a 
subdued  voice,  lest  you  should  be  heard  outside,  or  upstairs,  or 
in  the  kitchen ;  you  breathe  as  if  the  place  were  musty ;  you 
instinctively  stoop  to  pass  through  a  doorway ;  you  sit  con- 
tractedly  in  your  chair,  and  begin  even  to  lie  contractedly  in 
bed ;  and  to  step  ont  into  the  open  garden,  or  even  upon  the 
footpath  of  a  street,  seems  an  act  of  leaping  into  free  space ! 
And  there  are  others,  perhaps  of  much  less  aggregate  size  and 
importance,  where  the  mind  and  body,  the  spirits  and  even  the 
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CHAPTER  VL— Compactness. 

Defined  and  exemplified* — GommoQ  fonn.  —  In  LoodoD  hoaaeB. — In  Goonirr- 
houses.  —  Ready  way  of  oompactiDg  large  plans.  —  Tme  and  fiedae  oompactneflB. 
—  Comparison  of  the  two  types  of  plan. 

Somewhat  opposed  to  spaciousness,  but  only  in  appearance  and 
by  way  of  contrast,  is  the  exquisite  quality  of  compactness. 
The  provisions  of  privacy,  comfort,  and  convenience,  already 
alluded  to — not  to  speak  of  the  demands  of  aspect  and  prospect, 
light  and  air,  and  others  yet  to  be  considered — aU  combine, 
especially  when  amplitude  of  space  is  made  the  rule,  to  give  to 
the  plan  an  extended  and  straggling  character.  This  is  neces- 
sarily the  more  so  the  larger  the  house  becomes,  and  the  more 
fully  developed  its  arrangements.  The  principle  of  compactness 
thus  acquires  an  importance  which,  although  always  most  mar 
terial,  increases  more  and  more  as  the  establishment  advances 
in  dignity.  In  plain  language,  the  more  we  have  the  harder  is 
the  task  of  keeping  it  well  together, — ^the  greater  the  aggregate 
the  more  diflScult  the  preservation  of  its  unity.  The  very  com- 
pleteness of  convenience  in  one  form  produces  inconvenience  in 
another.  The  very  elaboration  of  the  mechanism  disjoints  it 
Offices  become  stretched  out  to  a  distance  which  is  practicaUy 
beyond  reach,  or  return  upon  themselves  so  as  to  intercept  each 
other's  access.  Their  Passages  seem  interminable,  become  in- 
volved and  tortuous,  lead  everywhere  and  nowhere.  The  Family- 
rooms  themselves  part  company,  and  the  Corridors  spread  out 
in  dreary  blanks  of  wall,  suggestive  of  secret  chamb^^  here  and 
there  \\ithin.  All  this  has  to  be  corrected  by  the  painstaking 
elaboration  of  compactness. 

The  more  ordinary  form  of  the  quality  before  us  consists  in 
what  may  be  called  the  concretion  of  the  rooms  so  as  to 
economise  space  and  outlay ;  an  idea  which  in  many  instances 
acquires  great  prominence.  It  is  true  that  this  simple  kind  of 
compactness  must  frequently  be  effected  at  a  sacrifice  of  one  or 
more  of  the  other  essential  qualities  of  a  good  house ;  but  it  is 
enough  if  in  ordinary  cases  the  compromise  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  which  shall  involve  no  striking  inconvenienca  In 
London  houses  this  form  of  compactness,  as  regards  site  at  least. 
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is.s  jsinuiy  qae^Hon;  and  hence  the  Basement-OiSceB,  the 
First-floor  DrawniL'- rooms,  and  the  long  asoents  of  stair  to  story 
after  story  of  Bed-roums,  two  or  three  on  a  floor. 

Bat  the  more  Beientific  form  of  the  quality  is  that  compactr 
nflss  of  an  extaaded  superficies  which  is  chiefly  required  in 
Ooantr^-bonseK  Here  tiie  skill  winch  has  to  he  hrought  to 
bear  upon  the  arrangement  of  plan  is  of  the  highest  order ;  and 
where  two  architects  are  equally  perfect  in  their  knowledge  of 
the  constituent  requisites  of  the  house,  it  is  this  which  forms 
the  next  practical  test  of  their  comparative  merits.  After 
/  everything  has  been  conveniently  provided,  all  must  be  con- 
veniently compacted- 

;.  A  handy  way  of  compacting  plans  which  the  author  has 
practised  for  many  years  with  sufficient  satisfaction  to  himself 
to  induce  him  to  venture  upon  its  recommendation  to  others  is 
this  : — Having  first  made  a  complete  classified  list  of  the  rooms, 
with  the  approximate  dimensions  of  each  (to  be  subsequently 
modified  as  reqaired),  cut  out  to  scale  small  pieces  of  paper 
i^ticli  Aall  represGut  these  rooms  individually ;  and  mark  and 
daasify  the  whd.e.  The  process  of  designing  the  plan  then 
cooBists  in  arranging  these  pieces  together,  with  intervening 
spaces  for  Staircases,  Corridors,  and  Fassagee,  &c^  wherever 
necessary.  Any  number  of  trial  arrangements  may  he  succes- 
sively effected,  and  sketches  made  there&om,  with  a  facility 
whitJi  will  be  of  course  proportional  to  the  skill  of  the  operator. 
Some  of  the  chief  points  upon  which  Buch  skill  will  turn  are  the 
careful  preparation  of  the  preliminary  lists,  the  judicious  adjust- 
ment of  the  approximate  dimensions  of  the  rooms  ae  the  result 
of  experience,  the  possession  in  the  mind  of  complete  general 
notions  of  plan,  an  assiduous  attention  throughout  to  the  smaller 
details  of  requirement,  and  lastly  patience. 
I  The  objectof  compactness  of  arrangement  is,  in  general  terms, 
to  simpliiy  communication.  The  Thoroughfares,  ^erefore,  con- 
stitute a  species  of  Skeleton  of  plan  (see  Plate  XLV.),  upon  which 
the  rooms  are  grouped ;  the  relation  of  rooms  to  each  other  being 
simply  the  relation  of  their  doors.  The  best  compacted  plan  is 
that  whit'h  provides  for  every  requisite  variety  of  communication 
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with  this  as  he  frequently  is  prompted  to  be.  There  are  some 
cases  in  which  mere  regularity  of  plan  produces  an  appearance 
of  compactness  which  proves  as  fallacious  in  execution  as  it  is 
pleasing  in  prospect.  Our  old  advice  regarding  the  Booms  must 
be  repeated  here  regarding  the  Passages ;  the  architect  must  see 
in  imagination  the  reality  of  his  plan,  and  carry  out  thereon  in 
fiEincy  every  particular  form  of  communication  to  be  provided  for. 
Nothing  short  of  this  will  make  a  really  compact  arrangement ; 
and  it  will  be  very  likely  to  appear  that  that  regularity  to  the 
eye  which  is  often  the  charm  of  a  plan  on  paper  must  submit  to 
a  good  deal  of  modification  to  meet  the  very  different  standard 
which  is  arrived  at  in  the  practical  transaction  of  affairs*  In 
the  plan  of  regular  features,  as  it  may  be  called,  beauty  is  only 
paper  deep ;  in  the  actual  house  such  merits  are  altogether  lost ; 
whereas  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  arrangements  which  are  in 
the  building  both  convenient  and  compact  have  on  paper  an 
aspect  of  irregularity  and  want  of  repose  which  strikes  the  super- 
ficial critic  as  evidence  of  crudity. 

Marlborough  House  (Plate  XI.)  is  a  plan  of  exquisite  regu- 
larity of  features ;  but  it  is  not  really  compact  West  Shandok 
again  (Plate  XX.),  the  most  irregular  in  form,  is  still  to  be 
charged  with  false  compactness.  But  the  Scotch  Model 
(Plate  XXXIV.),  however  rambling  in  appearance,  is  in  reality 
perfectly  compacted.  Btlaugh  (Plate  XXVL),  is  both  regular 
and  compact  to  the  utmost 

There  is  a  difference  as  regards  this  question  between  the  two 
styles  of  plan.  The  Italian,  no  doubt,  possesses,  in  its  very  ele- 
ments, compactness  to  a  great  degree ;  it  has  at  the  same  time  a 
considerable  leaning  towards  the  mere  feature-regularity  which 
is  deceptive.  The  Elizabethan  model,  on  the  other  hand,  if  very 
characteristic,  will  prove  all  the  more  difficult  to  make  com- 
pact ;  but,  having  no  leaning  towards  a  symmetrical  balance  on 
paper,  whatever  compactness  is  legitimately  arrived  at  is  all  the 
more  likely  to  prove  satisfactory. 


GENERAL  CONSIDEEATIOSS. 


CHAPTER  VII.  — Light  and  Ant. 


Priaciijleatobedulfeiiteeinud.  —  ThoBvOa  of  borroved  ligbti,  i](7li{^t<,and  weUt. 

Since  the  abolition  of  that  ill-contrivt-d  impost  the  Window- 
duty,  which  made  it  uec-essary  for  the  designer  of  OTen  a  Gentle- 
luan'a  House  to  reduce  its  light  to  the  verge  of  darkneas,  and  its 
freshness  to  an  equal  extremity  of  denial,  the  number  of  windows, 
more  especially  in  the  Offices  and  Thoroughfnrps,  has  very  much 
increased;  and,  accordingly,  both  light  and  ventilation  have 
been  much  improved. 

It  is  a  never-failing  principle  to  eiT  here  on  the  side  of  excess^ 
for  the  sake  of  emergencies,  Eoth  light  and  ventilation  are 
easily  diminished ;  but  to  increase  the  supply  may  be  impossible. 
Let  every  Room  in  the  house  and  every  Passage  be  sufficiently 
lighted  from  the  external  atrrwuphere,  and  sufficiently  ventilatrd 
from  t/ie  external  atvwgphere.  Borrowed  light  and  borrowed  air, 
even  in  a  cellar-passage  or  a  lumber-room,  accept  only  as  a  last 
resource,  and  under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  Avoid  also, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  use  of  skylights,  and  what  are  called 
wells  or  light  and  air  shafts ;  indeed,  except  in  very  special  cases, 
consider  them  totally  inadmissible.  Water-closets,  for  example, 
in  the  midst  of  the  house,  communicating  with  the  roof,  through 
the  intervening  story  or  two,  by  such  a  contrivance,  are  not  to 
be  sanctioned  on  any  terms.  If  our  public  Hospitals  and  Asy- 
lums, even  our  Poorhouses  and  Prisons,  ai'e  expected  to  be  models 
of  airy  freshness  and  thorough  lighting,  surely  a  Gentleman's 
House  need  not  be  behind  them  in  such  cheap  and  charming 
luxuries. 


CHAPTER  VIIL— Salubbitt. 


GeoenJ  Bulea, 

The  observation  with  which  we  closed  the  last  chapter  may  with 
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respect  to  the  shortcomings  of  London  and  other  great  towns, 
where  that  free  circulation  of  air  which  is  so  essential  to  health 
is  so  difficult  to  be  obtained.  But  at  the  same  time  the  question 
of  salubrity,  as  respects  even  a  Gountry-House,  goes  a  good  deal 
farther  than  this. 

The  comparative  merits  of  yarious  soils,  aspects,  and  situations 
with  reference  to  surroimding  objects,  will  be  treated  of  under 
the  head  of  Site.  Drainage  also  must  be  left  for  consideration 
in  its  proper  place  in  the  sequel.  But  irrespective  of  these  points, 
even  the  arrangement  of  the  house  is  matter  of  salubrity  or  the 
reverse.  Avoid  for  the  windows,  not  only  of  the  Family-rooms, 
but  of  the  Thorough&res, — and  not  only  of  the  Offices,  but  of 
their  Passages, — cmy  admission  of  what  is  offensive  to  the  sense 
of  smell.  Avoid,  in  other  words,  all  outlook  upon  unpleasant 
places ;  dust-heaps  and  gully-holes,  and  everything  of  the  kind 
must  obviously  be  kept  clear  of  the  windows.  Extreme  care 
also  must  necessarily  be  exercised  in  the  disposition  of  offensive 
Apartments  and  Outbuildings,  including  not  only  Stables,  Farm- 
yard, Poultry-yard,  and  the  like,  but  the  Scullery,  the  Wash- 
house  especially  and  Laundry,  the  Brewhouse,  sometimes  the 
Larders  even,  any  Fruit-store,  a  Lumber-room,  Housemaids'- 
closets,  various  Cellars,  and  so  on.  Li  short,  every  place  that  is 
likely  to  have  in  any  way  an  unwelcome  odour  must  be  either 
placed  apart,  or  associated  with  places  of  its  own  kind. 


CHAPTER  IK.— Aspect  and  Prospect. 

Difficultiee  in  towns.  —  Bat  general  aacrifioe  of  aspect  to  prospect  also  in  fbe 
country.  —  The  Asfeot-Compass.  —  Elxplanation  thereof  as  to  Sumhine^  the 
Seasons  and  Weather.  —  The  bearing  of  aspect  upon  proiq)ect.  —  Compromise  of 
conflicting  claims. 

The  aspect  of  a  room  is  the  relation  of  its  windows  to  sunshine 
and  weather.  The  prospect  of  a  room  is  simply  the  view  from 
its  windows;  this  being  considered  with  relation,  first,  to  the 
landscape,  and,  secondly,  to  the  light  in  which  that  is  to  be  seen. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  pleasantness  of  the  apartment — ^its  comfort 
of  the  most  essential  kind — ^must  be  dependent  very  much  upon 
these  considerations. 

In  towns,  questions  of  this  description  are  so  entirely  subordi- 
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Dated  (o  others,  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  altogether  lost  sight 
of.  In  Loudon,  even  in  the  very  best  quarters,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, prospect  of  oourBO  there  is  none ;  and  no  thought  of  even 
s  makeshift  appears  to  surest  itself:  nhilet  as  regards  aspect, 
which  is  by  no  means  so  hopeless  a  matter,  the  apathy  is  no  less 
complete;  for  if  one  side  of  a  street  or  square  enjoys  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  gonial  morning  eun  and  afternoon  shade,  and  the 
opposite  side  consequently  has  a  comfortless  morning  and  a  sultry 
dinner-time,  in  the  firet  place  no  builder  will  venture  to  vary  the 
disposition  of  the  rooms  to  suit  the  one  case  and  the  other,  and 
in  the  second  place  few  oeeupiers  ever  think  of  preferring  that 
side  which  the  plan  happens  to  suit.  Indeed,  in  stalely  Subiiihan 
Kesidences,  where  there  seems  to  be  no  excuse  for  such  neglect, 
we  find  httle  if  any  improvement :  the  satisfaction  of  an  agree- 
able prospect  may  be  so  far  procured  as  a  little  ingenious  gar- 
dening can  affect  it ;  but  as  to  the  sister  question  of  aspect,  when 
the  rule  of  absolute  parallelism  to  the  high  road  has  been  ful- 
filled in  what  is  called  the  Front  of  the  house,  and  anapproxima- 
tion  made  towards  coolness  for  the  Dining-room  and  sunshine  for 
the  Drawing-room,  it  would  be  hard  to  point  out,  save  when  ex- 
ceptions prove  the  rule,  where  science  has  ventured  much  farther 
to  go.  We  may  evt'ii  proceed  to  assert  that  too  frequently  in 
the  open  country,  where  everything  in  respect  of  site  is  perfectly 
UDtremmelled,  the  proprieties,  we  will  not  say  of  pro^>ect,  but 
certainly  of  aspect,  are  generally  ao  little  regarded  as  to  make 
it  a  question  whether  they  are  at  all  understood.  All  over 
England  there  are  plenty  of  examples  of  a  well-built  house  (as 
the  auctioBeers  say),  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  well  sheltered, 
and  affording  a  view  of  so  many  miles  of  fine  country,  with 
the  bills  of  an  adjoining  E^iire  in  the  distance ;  hut  how  many 
instances  there  are  of  a  house  whose  plan  is  carefijUy  adapted, 
none  the  less  to  make  the  most  of  the  scenery  in  this  way,  which 
is  an  easy  matter,  hut,  what  is  not  so  easy,  to  give  to  every  part 
of  the  residence  its  most  suitable  relation  to  the  weather  and  the 
daily  course  of  the  sun,  is  quite  another  question.  Every  room, 
in  short,  has,  according  to  its  particular  purpose,  not  merely  a 
better  aspect  as  opposed  to  a  worse,  but  a  certain  limited  range 
of  suitable  aspect  as  of^Kised  to  the  whole  remainder  of  the  com- 
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tliia  point,  therefore,  it  ie  desirable  to  Bet  forth  certain  elementary 
ptinciples.  To  aid  the  explanation  of  these,  we  sabmit  s  dia- 
gram to  which  the  name  of  the  Aspect  Coicpass  may  be  given. 


ASPECT^OMPASS. 

(Xofs.— Throngbont  the  whole  treatise^  whm  qnestiotiH  of  aspect  an  under  oon- 
sidenitioit,  this  diagnm  will  Bcrre  bt  the  illustntion  of  the  axgrnneiit. 

As  respects,  first,  the  Suruhine,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  son, 
being  Soath  at  noon,  is  East  at  6  A.1I.,  South-East  at  9  A.M., 
Sonth-West  at  3  p.m.,  Wert  at  6  p.m.,  and  North-Wert  at  9  p.m. 
It  is  obriouB,  therefore,  that  such  apfLrtmente  as  are  designed  for 
general  coolness  and  shade  ought  to  look  out  in  some  degree 
Northward ;  for  the  morning  sunshine.  Eastward ;  for  the  noon- 
day sunshine.  Southward;  and  for  the  evening  suDshine,  West- 
vtstd :  for  morning  coolneas.  Westward ;  for  erening  coolness, 
Eartward. 

The  extreme  length  of  time  during  which  the  ennshine  will 
enter  an  ordinary  window  in  a  straight  wall  may  be  tak^i  at 
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9  liouTB.  (The  witler  the  window  in  proportion  to  the  thickness 
of  the  wall  the  more  this  range  is  extended  eacli  way,  but  not 
to  any  considerable  extent.)  This  will  be  understood  more  readily 
by  referring  to  the  centre  of  our  diagram,  which  represents  a 
commoD  window  on  plan,  facing  the  South,  with  the  first  and 
last  rays  of  the  Bunshine  indicated;  these  are  evidently  about 
9  hours  apart,  and  it  will  he  seen  at  a  glance  that  this  is  a  very 
fair  general  rule.  Accordingly,  taking  the  aspect  of  any  window 
,  as  a  middle  point  on  our  compas:^  4^  hours  on  each  side  thereof 
will  give  the  entire  range  of  ite  eun^hine.  Eeferring  to  the  Com- 
pass, it  will  be  seen  that  the  sun  thus  enters  an  East  window  at 
dawn,  is  full  in  front  at  6  o'clock,  and  continues  ascending  till  it 
is  lost  at  10-30;  tliat  in  a  Soutb-East  window  the  sun  enters 
at  i*30  (or  at  dawn  if  later),  is  full  iu  front  at  9,  and  continues 
ascending  tiU  noon,  descends  till  1*30,  and  is  then  off;  that  iu  a 
8outh  window  the  sun  enters  at  730,  asK^iendg  till  noon  when  it 
is  full  in  front,  descends  till  •1'30,  and  is  off;  that  in  a  South- 
West  window  the  sun  enters  at  10'30,  [lasses  the  meridian  and  is 
full  in  front  at  3  p.m.,  and  still  descends  till  it  ia  lost  at  7'30  (or 
at  sunset  if  earlier) ;  and  that  in  a  West  window  tbe  sun  enters 
at  1'30  P.M.,  and  descends  til!  its  setting,  being  full  in  front  at  6, 
if  not  then  set^ 

With  regard  to  the  Seaunu,  the  reader  may  be  reminded  (in 
rotmd  nnmbers)  that  at  the  Vernal  Equinox,  about  March  quarter- 
day,  the  sun  rises  at  6  and  setB  at  6;  at  Midsummer,  in  June, 
rises  at  3|,  and  seta  at  8^ ;  at  the  Autumnal  Equinox,  about 
September  quarter-day,  rises  at  6  and  sets  at  6 ;  and  at  Mid- 
winter, about  Christmas,  rises  at  8^  and  sets  at  3|.  This  also  is 
marked  on  the  Compass. 

As  respects,  next,  the  WeatAer,  the  Westward  aspects  are  wet, 
the  Eastward  dry,  the  Southward  sultry,  and  the  Northward 
cold;  the  East  is  exposed  to  the  well-known  bitterness  of  the 
East  wind,  the  West  to  rain,  the  South-Weet  to  much  rain  and 
boisterous  winds,  and  the  South-East  to  dry  weather  and  mild 
winds.  Acconiingly,  of  all  eligible  aspect*  for  a  dwelling-room 
— eligible,  that  is  to  say,  by  reason  of  the  poeseesion  of  a  con- 
siderable range  of  sunshine — the  worst  is  tbe  South- West^  with  its 
1  and  driving  wind,  stdtry  afternoon,  and  level  sunshijie ;  the 
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The  bearing  of  aspect  upon  Prospect  may  lastly  be  adverted 
to.  A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  the  effect  of  aspect 
upon  the  room  within  and  its  effect  upon  the  landscape  without 
are  two  considerations  which  do  not  always  accord.  Looking 
from  a  Southward  window,  for  instance,  we  have  all  the  glare  of 
the  Sim  in  the  picture ;  morning  and  evening  effects  may  be  . 
very  pleasing ;  but  the  charm  of  a  daylight  landscape  b'ghted 
from  behind  the  spectator  can  never  be  had.  An  Eastward 
window,  again,  will  look  upon  a  morning  effect  with  the  sun  in 
the  picture,  which  is  often  very  pleasant :  the  noon  effect  will 
be  well  lighted  bom  one  side,  and  the  sunset  effect  wiU  have  the 
light  behind  the  spectator,  which  in  some  cases  will  be  favour- 
able. A  Westward  window  will  have  a  well-lighted  view  during 
the  whole  day,  and  the  sunset  also  will  be  of  the  best.  A  North- 
ward window  wiU  have  the  great  advantage  of  looking  upon  the 
landscape  from  first  to  last  lighted  from  behind  the  spectator. ' 
If  the  question  here  involved  be  put  in  scientific  form,  it  is  simply 
this :  given  a  certain  landscape,  and  the  point  from  which  it  is 
to  be  viewed ;  then  how  to  turn  it  to  the  best  advantage  ?  The 
first  thing  is  to  comprehend  the  varieties  of  chiaro  scuro  which 
in  the  particular  case  will  correspond  to  the  successive  periods  of 
the  day.  The  varieties  of  atmospheric  effect  also  may  be  taken 
into  account  as  governed  by  the  prevailing  weather  of  the  locality. 
The  value  of  the  prospect  is  thus  definitely  arrived  at  in  a  sense 
not  suflBciently  understood.  If  it  be  good  only  in  the  evening, 
it  is  of  little  use  to  dispose  a  morning-room  to  overlook  it ;  give 
the  view  to  the  Dining-room,  if  possible,  or  perhaps  to  the 
Drawing-room.  K  it  be  an  admirable  early  morning  view,  give 
the  benefit  of  it  to  the  room  in  which  breakfast  is  to  be  served, 
or  to  the  Gentleman's-room,  and  certainly  to  some  of  the  best 
Bedrooms.  A  good  prospect  for  noon  and  a  few  hours  afterwards 
give  to  the  Drawing-room. 

It  must  be  clear  that  when  considerations  of  prospect  are 
allowed  to  set  aside  entirely  those  of  aspect,  this  error  of  judg- 
ment is  a  grave  one.  Prospect,  even  the  best,  comes  in  time  to 
lose  its  charm  to  the  eye  which  constantly  looks  upon  it :  the 
aspect  of  a  room,  on  the  contrary,  if  radically  unsuitable,  will 
never  lose  its  unpleasantness  so  long  as  the  sun  goes  his  accus- 
tomed round,  and  the  vnnd  and  rain  come  from  their  allotted 
quarters.  It  will  at  once  occur  to  the  mind  that  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  much  ingenuity  in  the  disposal  of  rooms 
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■0  M  to  poHWB  tlte  adraataget  dt  upect  and  tho8e  of  prospect 
together,  vnoonaeBted  and  fteqnentlj  onuflicting  as  the  demauds 
mut  be.  Indeed,  lAitaM  are  few  Boljects  in  the  whole  province 
of  plan  irtiidk  an  mora  diflSeoh  and  complicated  than  this,  if  a 
ft^ddOKif  the  kiBd  k  to  he  rea%iKU  solved.  There  am,  how- 
eTCTftiiD  Tsryrimple  ezpediraitairiiidh  may  be  mentioned ;  first, 
tiie  pEorMon  of  extra  wiadmot  qwoially  placed,  and,  secondly, 
flwnasof  SdyimdnM  of  tpeeiali^,  as  will  be  set  fortli  in  the 
aeqneL  Yery  modi  may  he  done  by  tliese  means  to  make  the 
heat  of  a  diffieolt  caae ;  ba^  as  a  nile,  when  the  coDsiderations 
of  a^MOt  aod  thoee  of  praqiect  h^ten  to  be  utterly  irreconcilablo, 
H  niU  hei  wwaet  oeitauilj'  to  prc^  the  proprieties  of  aspect,  aa 
of  the  chief  importaooe  fcr  the  zooms,  and  to  devise  some  mtxle 
<f  torahig  dkB  pn^eot  to  aooooBl  otherwise. 


OHAFTEB  X.— Ohegbfulness. 


Js  a  diniate  like  onra,  the  form  of  agreeableneas,  so  to  call  it, 
vhicb  is  epecislly  demanded,  is  the  cheerful  form.  With  com- 
paratively little  to  fear  from  sultry  heat,  and  no  absolutely 
intolerable  glare  of  sunaliine,  bnt  with  a  considerable  proportion, 
at  all  seaeons,  of  dnll  weather,  it  is  plain  that  we  may  always 
safely  adopt  the  quality  of  cheerfulness  aa  a  leading  idea.  At 
the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  English  atmosphere  is 
either  so  dreary  that  this  qnality  should  expand  into  much  bril- 
liancy of  colouring  for  oontrast  and  counterbalance,  or  so  dismal 
that  it  should  be  subdued  to  inordinate  sobriety  for  harmony. 
In  short,  living  in  a  temperate  and  medium  climate,  we  have  to 
provide  for  moderate  and  medium  effects ;  and  as  the  average 
may  be  said  to  lean  towards  variablenees  and  shade,  our  mode- 
ration may  incline  therefore  towards  vivacity. 

The  chief  element  of  cheerfulnees  is  the  sunshine.    To  produce 
in  the  house  at  large,  therefore,  a  cheerM  effect,  it  becomes 
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peet  also  is  equally  an  important  consideration  in  this  respect ; 
and  of  this  also  we  haye  spoken  fnlly. 

The  other  elements  of  cheerfulness  are  tpaeiausneis  of  plan, 
loftiness  of  ceilings,  a  slight  excess,  rather  than  otherwise,  of 
light  and  air,  a  character  of  lightness  in  decoration  and  furniture 
(to  be  neither  too  massive  in  form  nor  too  dark  in  colour),  all 
coupled,  of  course,  with  elegance  of  design,  and  with  general  eamr 
fort  and  convenience  of  arrangement,  without  which  it  is  difficult 
to  make  by  any  possible  means  a  cheerful  house. 


CHAPTER  XL— Elegance. 


Subdued  power  the  perfeciioiii  of  ait. — Oeramional  ooofliot  of  porpoBe  in  decofatioii 
between  the  architect  and  the  proprietor. — The  yiewa  of  the  ladiea. — Bniich- 
ment  and  dilapidation. 

The  very  qualities  which  confer  character  upon  the  better 
classes  of  any  community  must^  of  course,  turn  necessarily  upon 
the  possession  of  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  its  many  forms ;  and 
the  progress  of  society  is  in  a  great  measure  no  more  than  the 
improvement  of  this  exquisite  kind  of  judgment.  But  the  more 
advanced  such  taste  becomes,  the  more  fastidious  is  it  found 
to  be ;  and  this,  not  altogether  in  demanding  graces  that  shall 
excel,  but  indeed  much  more  in  rejecting  those  that  are  too 
ambitious.  Subdued  power  becomes  the  perfection  of  effort;  and 
we  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  dislike  of  the  meretricious  or 
obtrusive  sometiines  leads  even  to  a  repudiation  of  the  element 
of  elegance  itself  and  the  preference  of  what  used  to  be  called 
archaic  simplicity,  the  crudeness  of  unrefined  thought^  the 
barrenness  of  an  imagination  devoid  of  resources. 

Again,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  state  and  luxury  which 
surround  opulence  and  rank  must  sooner  or  later  pall  upon  the 
sense,  and  become  irksome;  so  that  persons  even  the  most 
exalted  in  station  and  dignified  in  demeanour  shall  seek  relief 
in  their  private  retreats  by  the  adoption  of  simplicity  and  the 
exclusion  of  ceremonial.  And,  lastly,  the  higher  the  standard 
of  intellectual  eminence,  and  the  more  overflowing  the  sup- 
plies of  material  wealth,  the  more  decided  may  be  the  develop- 
ment of  this  reactionary  principle. 

There  is,  however,  a  medium  here ;  the  luxury  of  grandeur 
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may  be  Toduced  to  a  limit  without  inYolTing  the  rejection  of 
grace.  ThiB  limit  is  indicated — colloquially,  at  least — by  the 
term  HUffonce.  It  iiiTolTea  finish,  precision,  delicacy,  and  repose, 
without  ostentation  of  any  kind ;  it  is  not  rich,  or  elaborate,  or 
sumptuous,  or  gay ;  it  is  the  subdued  power  whio^  corresponds 
to  cultivated,  perhaps  satiated,  taste. 

The  better  classes  of  this  country  have  almost  always  been 
disposed  to  maka  it  a  condition  in  respect  of  their  houses  that 
decoration  and  display  shall  be  kept  within  these  moderate 
bounds.  Indeed  at  the  present  time  this  general  sentiment  is  so 
strong  that  in  many  cases  amongst  even  the  noblest  mansions 
the  architect  has  to  restrain  his  natural  inclination  towards 
adornment  within  a  lino  which,  to  an  imaginative  man,  is  not 
always  easily  kept.  Accordingly,  as  architects  are  proverbially 
difficult  of  lestraint  here, — as  they  persist  in  introducing  an 
ornate  character,  even  when  it  is  precisely  what  their  clients 
desire  to  exclude, — and  as  it  is  natural  that  this  should  be  so, — 
natural  in  the  extreme  that  a  professor  of  embellishment  should 
forget  that  embellishment  may  be  a  bore, — ^it  therefore  becomes 
necessary  to  point  out  that  he  who  would  be  a  successful  designer 
of  a  Gentleman's  House  must  keep  this  principle  of  self-denial 
in  view  as  one  «f  the  most  essential  of  all.  Grandeur  and  artistic 
ambition  must  be  spared  even  in  places  of  state :  more  richness 
will  often  be  pronounced  vulgar;  simple  grace,  and  elegance, 
and  perfect  finish  are  generally  enough ;  tlioir  absence,  it  is  true, 
will  be  at  onco  detected,  but  any  endeavour  to  reaeli  beyond 
them  will  be  labour  in  vain. 

Some  are  inclined  to  fancy  that  the  testlietic  abstemiousness  of 
our  English  gentlemen  is  not  altogether  shared  by  the  ladies. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  certainly,  that  the  more  graceful  sex 
are  generally  better  qualified,  both  us  respects  taste  and  leisure, 
to  appreciate  thu  decorative  element  in  whatever  form  of  develop- 
ment ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  frequently  the  case  in  these  days  of 
universal  hard  work,  that  the  master  of  the  house  finds  a  relief 
in  relinquishing  to  the  bands  of  his  wife  tbe  control  of  much  that 
is  artistic ;  but  the  architect  who  is  on  this  account  disposed  to 
give  rein  to  his  professional  aptitude  for  decoration  will  still  be 
in  error.     The  sound  principles  of  criticism  upon  which  the  pre- 
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It  must  strike  any  one  who  compares  the  practice  of  the 
Engh'sh  in  respect  of  decorative  building  with  that  of  the  French, 
that  one  of  the  most  important  distinctions  is  this :  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel  the  work  is  not  done  so  substantially  perhaps 
as  might  be,  but  it  is  carefully  kept  in  order ;  whilst  on  this,  it 
is  expected  to  keep  itself  in  order.  Observe  the  periodical  clean- 
ing of  the  national  buildings  in  smokeless  Paris :  and  contrast 
with  this  the  dirt-complacency  with  which  our  public  edifices 
smile  upon  the  murky  air*  There  is  here  indicated,  therefore, 
another  principle  upon  which  English  self-denial  in  respect  of 
embellishment  may  be  said  to  rest.  The  greater  the  amount 
of  enrichment,  the  worse  the  result  of  its  being  left  to  its  own 
resources ;  the  mere  the  simplicity,  the  more  likelihood  of  its 
preserving  a  presentable  condition. 

UlegancCy  therefore,  unassuming  and  unelaborated,  touching  ' 
in  no  way  the  essentials  of  home  comfort,  never  suggesting 
affectation  and  pride,  moderated  by  unimpassioned  refinement, 
and  subdued  even  to  modesty,  will  be  invariably  acceptable  in 
England.  Even  where  extreme  wealth  and  exalted  rank  render 
it  incumbent  upon  a  famUy  to  surround  itself  with  the  most 
cherished  products  of  industry  and  genius,  it  will  be  rarity  and 
value  that  will  be  esteemed, — perfection  of  workmanship  and 
pure  or  piquant  excellence  of  design,  rather  than  splendour  or 
luxurious  richness  or  imposing  grandeur;  simplicity  still,  and 
subdued  power, — the  greater  the  power  the  stronger  the  sub- 
duing hand, — will  be  cherished  even  in  magnificencci  and  the 
glare  of  pomp  despised. 


CHAPTEE  Xn.— Importance. 

Defined.  —  A  quality  to  be  duly  considered.  —  Often  spedally  authorised  in  the 

Thorough&res.  —  Omparison  of  styles  of  plan. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  just  been  said,  and  without  in  any 
way  detrftcting  from  the  absolute  government  of  elegance  as 
opposed  to  sumptuousness,  there  are  certain  considerations  of 
dignity  which  must  be  taken  to  be  essential  in  the  plan  of  a 
Gentleman's  House.  However  far  removed  from  ostentation  on 
the  one  hand,  it  must  be  equally  free  from  meanness  on  the 
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other.     We  migbt  call  this  point  Statelinesa;  bat  let  us  use  the 
less  pretentious  word  Importance. 

The  question  of  external  importance  is  comparatively  simple. 
To  attempt  to  create  a  fictitious  appearance,  of  either  extent  or 
cost,  is  a  thing  particularly  distasteful.  To  make  any  sacriiice 
of  those  qualities  ia  still  a  blunder.  The  happy  medium  is  to 
display  all  to  the  best  advantage,  but  honestly,  and  devoid  of 
trick  or  aflectatioo.  In  other  words,  the  style  of  design,  amount 
of  cmbcllialmient,  and  quality  of  workmanship  being  deter- 
mined, it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  in  any  case  that  an  English 
gentleman  will  require  his  house  to  be  designed  with  due,  but 
not  undue,  regard  to  the  quality  of  Imixirtance. 

In  the  interior,  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  must  be 
governed  by  the  same  principle ;  whether  the  house  be  large  or 
small,  the  outlay  restricted  or  profuse,  the  effect  to  be  aimed  at 
must  be  that  of  solid  value  for  the  money  spent, — nothing  more, 
but  certainly  nothing  less- 

There  is,  however,  one  distinction  to  be  noted  in  respect  of 
the  management  of  the  intejior.  However  judiciously  tlio  ] 
importance  of  the  several  Rooms  individually  may  liave  been 
provided  for,  it  is  manifest  that  their  importance  as  ti  whole  is 
greatly  dependent  upon  their  means  of  commmiication — ^the 
Thoroughfares  connecting  them.  To  confer  npon  these,  in 
{OYiper  degree,  the  quality  in  question,  is  most  essentiaL  We 
may  indeed  go  farther,  and  say  that,  whenever  display  of  an 
architectural  kind  is  allowable  at  all,  it  is  here  that  it  ought  to 
begin.  Even  more, — when  the  Dwelling-apartments  are  more 
than  usnally  divested  of  state,  and  the  simplicity  of  their  home 
comfort  and  convenience  made  almost  severe,  yet  still  it  will  be 
found  that  in  the  main  Thoroughfares — the  Hail,  Corridor,  Stair- 
case, and  BO  on — the  proprietor  not  only  permits  the  develop- 
ment of  artistic  dignity,  but  within  reasonable  limits  espects  it. 

In  small  houses  it  b  of  course  impossible  to  attempt  more  in 
the  way  of  importance  for  the  Thoroughfares  than  comparative 
spaciousness ;  but  this  will  so  far  very  well  suffice.  Oo  the  other 
hand,  there  are  few  faults  which  make  themselves  more  con- 
spicuona,  as  productive  of  mean  appearance,  than  parsimony  of 
passc^;e-room.    The  instances  are  not  so  few  as  they  ought  to  be 
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sion  of  the  Thoroughfares  may  confer  upon  a  Cottage  all  the 
internal  importance  comparatively  which  a  Mansion  need  possess. 
In  treating  of  the  contrast  between  the  two  great  styles  of 
plan,  we  referred  repeatedly  to  the  superiority  of  the  Classic 
model  in  the  quality  now  under  review.  Indeed,  we  were 
obliged  to  point  out  the  fact  that  this  quality  had  been  too  fre- 
quently carried  to  excess  in  Palladian  Mansions,  both  in  arrange- 
ment and  in  decorative  design.  It  is  one  advantage  pertaining 
to  Mediaeval  style  in  plan,  as  applied  to  smaller  houses  more 
particularly,  that  it  has  no  tendency  to  run  into  this  error.  At 
all  events,  it  may  be  remarked  that  when  the  quality  of  import- 
ance lias  to  be  carried  into  that  stateliness  which  is  proper  for 
dwellings  of  the  very  first  rank,  Italian  plan  will  be  acknow- 
ledged on  all  sides  to  offer  peculiar  facilities  for  grand  effect ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  if  tiie  problem  be  to  design  a  Mansion 
of  which  the  actual  importance  of  size  and  cost,  however  great, 
shall  be  in  a  manner  modestly  understated,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Mediaeval  arrangements  will  equally  characteristically  serve 
the  purpose.  To  those  who  can  read  importance  in  a  plaUy 
Bylaugh  (Plate  XXVI.)  and  Mentmobe  (Plate  XXXHL)  will 
be  interesting ;  at  the  same  time,  a  comparison  of  Hatfield 
(Plate  IX.)  with  Holkham  (Plate  XTTI.)  may  leave  it  doubtful 
whether  the  former  is  not  the  superior  of  the  two.  As  an 
instance  of  the  value  of  accessories  in  this  respect,  see  Somer- 
LEYTON  (Plate  XXXn.),  where  the  adjuncts  of  the  house  are 
excellently  contrived. 


CHAPTER  Xm.— Ornamentation. 

Neither  ezceas  nor  paucity  desirable.  —  Examples  of  deficiency. 

In  our  remarks  upon  Elegance,  it  was  clearly  laid  down  that 
English  taste  amongst  the  superior  orders  is  averse  to  rich  or 
sumptuous  eflFects.  Elaborate  adornment, — such  is  the  national 
creed, — is  almost  invariably  vulgar,  and  at  the  best  barbaric 
Nevertheless,  to  let  the  question  rest  here,  and  repudiate  orna- 
mentation altogether,  is  not  the  only  alternative.  Moderation 
in  this,  as  in  £dl  else,  is  the  rule ;  but  nothing  less ;  no  exube- 
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ranee,  bnt  no  poverty.  For  there  may  be  even  in  eimplicity  an 
affectation  as  demonstrative  as  any  otber;  and  when  the  fas- 
tidiousness of  excessive  refinement  takee  re&ge  in  a  mental 
bUnk,  it  is  but  an  artificial  idiocy  in  taste. 

A  Gentleman's  House,  in  short,  whilst  it  ought  to  be  free  of 
ostentation,  ought  to  be  equally  free  of  any  opposite  extreme. 
If  we  see  a  &mily  of  wealth  and  rank,  and  of  otherwise  accom- 
plished taste,  dwelling  within  flat  brick  walls  surmounted  by  red 
chimney-pots,  we  say  there  is  an  iucougmity  here.  If  we  see 
stately  entertainments  conducted  with  all  the  manifestations 
of  wealth,  and  with  the  aids  of  choice  and  valufU)le  furniture, 
plate,  paintings,  perhaps  sculpture,  in  rooms  whose  walls  and 
ceilings  are  helplessly  devoid  of  decoration,  the  contrast  is 
absurd.  Every  one  will  affirm,  therefore,  that  a  Gentleman's 
House  ought  to  be  not  merely  substantial,  comfortable,  con- 
venient, and  well  furnished,  but  fairly  adorned.  It  ought  to 
exhibit  a  reasonable  amount  of  intellectual  liberality,  faithfully 
keeping  on  ihe  side  of  simplicity  and  moderation,  and  clinging 
to  the  grace  of  elegance  as  the  beauty  which  will  last  the 
longest;  but  avoiding  none  the  less  that  poverty  of  dress  which 
is  not  self-denial,  but  inhospitabty. 
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CHAPTEE  L— Dining-room. 

Defined.  —  Aspect. — Light ;  Prospect ;  use  of  Bay  Windows. — Arrangement  and 
dimensions.  —  Furniture,  &c.  —  Fireplace.  —  Heating  Apparatus.  —  Doors.  — 
Dinner-route  and  service. — Hatch;  Lift-table. —  Service-room.  —  Interoommn- 
nication  as  a  Waiting-room. — doeets.  —  Spaciousness,  &c — External  position. 

—  Approach  internally  and  Diawing-room  route.  —  Classic  and  MedijBval  styles. 

—  Illustrations  paenm. 

In  a  house  of  yery  good  class  this  apartment  is  used  almost 
exclusively  for  serving  Inncheon  and  dinner,  and  perhaps  break- 
fast ;  and  the  characteristics  of  such  a  room  are  so  different  from 
those  of  the  corresponding  room  in  more  homely  form,  which  is 
made  to  serve  also  as  a  Sitting-room  for  the  femily,  whether 
dm'ing  the  day  or  in  the  evening,  that  it  seems  most  convenient 
to  treat  of  the  latter  in  special  terms,  which  will  be  done  in  a 
separate  chapter,  under  the  name  of  Parlour  Dining-room. 

The  proper  Dining-room  is  a  spacious  and  always  compara- 
tively stately  apartment,  of  which  the  chief  characteristics  ought 
to  be  freedom  &om  the  heat  and  glare  of  sunshine  at  those  hours 
when  it  is  in  use,  and  a  certain  sort  of  seclusion  as  respects  its 
situation,  both  internally  and  externally. 

The  best  Aspect  will  obviously  be  Northward, — say  due  North 
or  North-East  It  is  true  the  North  may  be  gloomy,  and  the 
North-East  is  in  some  degree  exposed  to  cold  bleak  winds ;  but 
North-West  windows  in  the  summer  evenings  begin  as  early  as 
five  o'clock  to  admit  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun ;  and  to  dine  in 
such  circumstances,  or  with  blinds  drawn,  may  be  unpleasant. 
The  North  also  is  the  quarter  where  evenii%  twilight  lingers 
longest;  and  twilight,  over  dessert  for  instance,  is  better  than 
candles.  East  is  generally  unobjectionable.  Any  aspect  from 
South-East  to  South  admits  the  sunshine  strongly,  although 
diagonally,  at  the  hour  of  luncheon.    A  South  or  South-West 
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aspect,  it  need  not  be  said,  may  give  a  Binuig-room  the  cha- 
racter of  an  oven.     (See  Aapect-Compass,  p.  81.) 

The  Windoaa  ought,  as  a  rule,  to  occupy  one  dde  (a  Dining* 
room  of  etby  size  being  almost  necessarily  oblong),  rather  than 
one  end.  A  room  lighted  from  the  end  alone  cannot  be  so 
cheerfol  as  it  might  be,  especially  if  looking  Northward ;  it  will 
also  be  comparatively  close ;  and  when  daylight  is  waning  it  wi]l 
become  unpleasantly  dark  in  one  part,  whilst  safBciently  illumi- 
nated in  another.  When  hght,  however,  can  be  obtained  at  one 
end  in  addition  to  the  side  windows,  this,  in  a  large  apartment, 
is  very  pleasant.  The  aspect  of  such  Mtd-l^ht  onght  of  conrse 
to  be  Eastward  rather  Hian  Westward. 

When  the  Dining-room  is  to  be  used  for  hreakfa^,  it  is  spe- 
cially worth  while  to  have  a  more  Eastward  aspect,  for  the  sake 
of  the  always  delightful  morning  sun ;  or  an  Eastward  end-light 
will  in  this  case  be  sufScient— often  even  preferable.  (See 
Breakfaat-room.) 

When  any  special  purpose  of  Prospect  has  to  be  provided  for, 
it  is  as  undesirable  in  the  case  of  a  Dining-room  as  in  any  other, 
that  this  should  be  allowed  to  affect  the  aspect  of  the  principal 
or  side  windows ;  end  windows  ought  to  be  at  once  resorted  to ; 
and  it  is  plaiu  that  these  may  be  contrived  so  as  to  meet  almost 
any  possible  demand  of  prospect.  Even  still,  however,  we  must 
duly  weigh  whatever  disadvantages  may  remain  ;  because,  in  a 
really  good  Dining-room,  these  may  be  of  great  moment;  and 
against  such  considerations  the  value  of  the  prospect  ought  not 
to  be  overestimated.  Ingenuity  of  arrangement  may  do  much ; 
but  suppose,  for  example,  that  in  order  to  command  an  expan- 
sive view  due  Westward,  tlie  end  wall  is  laiyely  opened  up  in 
windows,  it  miist  never  be  forgotten  that  the  amount  of  beat 
admitted  during  the  afternoon  and  at  the  very  hour  of  dinner 
may  become  very  embarrassing,  and  this  in  spite  of  any  attempt 
at  its  exclusion  by  opaque  blinds,  by  which,  of  course,  the 
cherished  landscape  also  would  be  shut  out 

Bay-window»,  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  are  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  pliant  of  all  contrivances  in  respect  of  the  more  ordi- 
narj' questions  of  prospect;  and  it  may  be  almost  said  that  in 
iglit  a  sacrifice  of  aspect  to  he  resolved  upon  until 
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The  internal  arrangements  of  a  Dining-room  have  to  be  based 
upon  the  primary  idea  of  accommodating  a  given  maximum 
number  of  persons  at  table,  and  in  a  Ptogpect,  n.  and  e. 

given  style.  Taking  the  width  of  the 
dining-table,  with  the  proper  addition 
on  each  side  for  the  company  seated, 
and  allowing  free  passage  behind  them 
for  the  servants,  we  obtain,  accord- 
ing to  the  style  of  dining  dictated, 
the  requisite  undtA  for  the  apart- 
ment; bearing  in  mind,  of  course, 
chairs  left  unoccupied  at  the  walls, 
hearth-rug  and  screen,  sideboard  and 
dinner -waggons,  so  far  as  any  of 
these  may  affect  the  question.  The 
length  is  then  determined  simply  by 
the  number  of  persons  to  sit  down, 
adding  a  sufQciency  of  clear  space  at 
the  ends  for  service.  The  sideboard, 
if  at  one  end,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and 
the  fireplace,  if  this  be  at  one  end,  as 
it  very  frequently  is,  must  also  have 
abundant  space.  A  small  Dining- 
room  ought  never  to  be  less  than  16 
feet  wide ;  fix)m  18  to  20  feet  is  a 
full  width;  beyond  this  is   almost 

matter  of  state.  ?\^  wmdow. 

In  plotting  on  plan  the  Furniture  ^-  ^^^• 
of  a  Dining-room,  allow  from  4  to  6  feet  for  the  width  of  the 
table;  20  inches  on  each  side  for  the  company  seated;  from 
24  to  30  inches  in  length  as  the  sitting  space  of  each  person ; 
from  2  J  to  5  or  6  feet,  clear  of  furniture,  for  passage-way  behind ; 
from  6  by  2  feet  to  10  by  3  feet  for  the  sideboard ;  from  4  to 
5  feet  by  22  inches  for  a  dinner-waggon  or  cheffonier;  20 
inches  from  the  wall  for  the  projection  of  a  chair ;  and  from 
15  to  30  inches  for  that  of  a  chimneypiece  and  fender,  keeping 
in  view  also  the  hearthrug  beyond. 

The  proper  position  for  the  Sideboard  is  at  one  end  of  the 
room ;  at  the  back,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  master^s  chair.  Where 
it  is  not  so  placed,  conmiunication  with  the  servants  is  rendered 
awkward,  especially  in  smaller  rooma    It  need  not  be  said  also 
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that  there  is  a  certain  importance  about  a  good  stdeboard,  which 
demands  one  end  of  the  room  for  itself.  Indeed,  the  general 
practice  of  fonuing  a  special  recess  in  that  position  for  its  recep- 
tion can  scarcely  be  improved  upon.  The  sideboard  ought  never 
to  be  Eunnounted  or  even  flanked  by  windows ;  because  not  only 
are  the  operations  of  the  servants  thus  brought  into  prominence, 
but  when  a  gentleman  does  honour  to  his  guests  by  displaying 
his  plate,  its  effect  may  be  destroyed  by  the  glare  of  light.  A 
bay-window  at  one  end,  facing  the  sideboard  at  the  other,  with 
the  fireplace  in  the  middle  of  one  side,  and  the  chief  light 
opposite,  make  an  excellent  arrangement  (See  the  second  of 
the  recent  diagrams.) 

It  is  true  that  with  English  people  the  Dining-room  is  often 
in  a  great  measure  used  by  artifidal  light;  but  this  does  not 
require  any  modification  of  the  above  arrangements ;  if  the  room 
be  accommodated  to  daylight,  artificial  light  is  easily  accommo- 
dated to  the  room. 

The  Sft/k  of  finish,  both  for  the  apartment  itself  and  for  the 
furniture,  is  always  somewhat  massive  and  simple ;  on  the  prin- 
ciple, perhaps,  of  conformity  with  the  substantial  pretensions  of 
both  English  character  and  English  fare.  It  need  not  be  sombre 
and  dull,  or  indeed  devoid  of  cheerfulnesa  in  any  way ;  but  eo 
iar  as  forma,  colours,  and  arningemeiita  can  produce  such  a 
result,  the  whole  appearance  of  the  room  onght  to  be  that  of 
masculine  importance. 

One  feature  which  has  always  a  suljstantial  aspect  in  this 
apartment  is  the  unbroken  line  of  chairs  at  tlie  wall.  Although 
it  is  not  desirable  to  make  a  Gentleman's  Dining-room  like  tho 
Assembly-Hall  of  a  Corporation  or  tlie  Long-room  of  a  tavern 
by  carrying  tliis  principle  to  an  extreme,  yet  it  is  not  well  when 
other  articles  of  furniture  are  placed  at  intervals  in  such 
number  as  to  give  the  apartment  the  character  of  a  Parlour. 
In  fact,  as  much  as  possible,  every  chair  ought  to  stand  at  the 
wall  facing  its  place  at  the  table ;  both  for  convenience  and  for 
association  with  the  puqKJse  of  the  room.  AVitli  regard  to 
dinner-waggons  or  cheflbuiers,  their  best  position,  and  most  useful, 
is  at  the  two  end  corners  opiH)site  the  Sidelward. 

lu  very  Miperior  roomft  it  is  sonn'timcs  llie  tiractice  to  place 
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well ;  otherwise  care  has  to  be  taken  that  there  shall  be  some 
other  sufficient  reason  apparent. 

The  position  of  the  Fireplace  with  relation  to  the  door  and 
windows  is  in  perhaps  all  other  rooms  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance.  In  a  Dining-room,  however,  used  exclusively  as 
such,  the  only  purpose  of  the  fire  is  to  warm  the  room  through- 
out, and  if  possible  equably,  without  purposely  constituting  what 
is  invaluable  in  a  Sitting-room,  a  comfortable  fireside ;  so  that, 
but  for  our  pardonable  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  open  grate, 
the  best  mode  of  heating  for  the  special  purpose  would  be  by 
hot-water  apparatus.  Consequently,  the  fireplace  has  simply  to 
be  placed  where  it  ^all  best  warm  the  room  and  least  scorch 
the  company.  To  put  it  in  a  recess  sometimes  helps  the  matter ; 
to  bring  it  forward  with  a  chimney-breast  does  the  reverse.  In 
any  room  over  30  feet  in  length  ttoo  fireplaces  arot  generally 
provided.  Both  ought  to  be  on  the  same  wall,  opposite  the 
windows,  unless  there  be  special  circumstances  to  prevent  it. 
If  the  fireplace  should  be  in  the  end  wall  opposite  the  sideboard, 
it  is  satisfactory ;  if  flanked  by  end  windows,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion ;  if  on  the  same  wall  as  the  door — ^an  arrangement  generally 
fatal  to  a  Sitting-room — ^the  Dining-room  need  not  sufifer,  pro- 
vided the  distance  between  the  door  and  fireplace  be  sufficient. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  Heattng-apparajtus,  the  marginal 
sketch  represents  an  arrangement  adopted  in  a  work  of  the 
author's  in  special  circumstances,  in  an  old  room  which  had 
two  radical  defects,  an  end-light  and 
narrow  width.  The  fireplace  was  built 
up,  and  two  recesses  formed,  odo  on  each 
side  of  it,  for  the  dinner-waggons.  Under 
these  articles  there  were  placed  two  small 
hot-water  tables.      Where  the  fireplace  -, ^ 

,  A    ^  Dnnxo-sooM  without  FmcFLACK. 

had  been,  a  mirror  was  fixed,  extending  scaie  i  inch  to  30  feet 
from  floor  to  ceiling.  (The  end  wall  was  also  opened  up  into 
one  large  window ;  and  the  result  was  that  an  apartment  which 
had  been  before  in  a  manner  abandoned,  as  useless,  became  a 
light  and  cheerful  Dining-room,  fit  for  the  purposes  of  a  man 
of  rank.) 

The  Door  of  a  small  Dining-room,  if  there  be  only  one,  ought 
to  be  placed,  for  the  sake  of  service,  close  by  the  sideboard.  (In 
larger  rooms,  as  we  shall  see,  the  case  is  difierent)  Then,  being 
hinged,  according  to  rule,  on  the  edge  nearest  to  the  fire,  this 
will  cause  it,  in  opening,  to  expose,  not  the  table,  but  the  side- 
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board ;  which  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  In  the  beet  form  of  an 
ordinary  room  it  will  thus  occapy  the  sideboard  end  of  the 
blank  side  walL  (See  all  the  diagrams,  p.  93.)  Let  it  be 
specially  made  sufficiently  wide  for  two  persons  to  enter  together 
without  discomfort ;  in  good  booses  the  width  ought  to  be  3}  feet. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  mention  again,  as  specially  important,  that  the 
door  mtiBtopen  sufficiently  clear  of  the  sideboard  to  admit  of  free 
entrance ;  a  principle  not  always  attended  to  in  narrow  rooms. 

It  is  not  unusual,  and  may  sometimes  be  very  oonvenient,  to 
have  one  of  the  windows  in  the  form  of  a  Saah-door,  when  open- 
ing on  a  Terrace  or  Garden,  as  in  Plate  XXVIU.  Cases  have 
not  been  wantiug,  however,  when  such  a  door  has  jovvided 
unhappy  facilities  for  stealing  the  plate. 

The  IHrmer^aitte  is  a  consideration  second  to  none  with 
respect  to  the  position  of  the  Dmiog-room,  In  a  small  house 
the  room  will  generally  have  but  one  door  for  both  entrance 
and  service ;  in  this  case  the  route  to  that  door  &om  the  Kitchen 
most  be  as  short  and  convenient  as  other  considerations  will 
permit.  Again,  as  the  dishes  most  be  carried  to  and  from  the 
door  through  the  family  part  of  the  house, — the  Corridor,  for 
example.  Staircase,  or  Vestibule, — it  is  essential  that  they  shall 
not  <;ros8  the  track  of  family  trafSc,  or  otherwise  be  obtruded 
upon  the  notice  of  the  inmates  or  visitors,  in  both  of  tho 
bouses  on  Plate  XXV,  this  difficulty  is  carefully  avoided,  if  nut 
fairly  encountered.  Compare  also  Plates  XX  X II.  and  XXXIV. 
in  this  resi)eot.  The  general  question  of  the  dinuer-route  is 
treated  of  under  the  head  of  Kite/ien. 

A  special  Service-door  is  the  next  step  in  advance,  as  in 
Plates  XVI.  and  XXV.  It  will  of  course  be  close  to  the  8i{le- 
board ;  it  is  sometimes  put  on  tlie  other  side  of  this  so  as 
to  match  the  principal  door.  Sometimes,  however,  and  with 
good  reason  in  larger  examples,  the  latter  is  placed  at  the  othor 
end  of  the  room,  and  none  but  the  service-door  at  tho  sideboard 
end.  (Many  of  the  plates  exemplify  well  the  a<Ivaiilages  of  this 
arrangement ;  indeed  there  are  only  a  small  minority  on  the 
contrary  plan.)  It  is  uecessary,  however,  to  remember  that,  if 
a  ser\'ice-door  should  communicate  with  the  general  Corridor  of 
"  p  Offices,  tliis  interferes  with  tlif  [tn'viicv  of  the  room  :  I 
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SometimeB  a  Bmall  Hatch  (tlie  buttery-hatch  of  old  time)  is 
formed  at  the  siflelwanl,  through  wliit-h  the  <lishe8  are  handed 
from  the  Pantry  ur  a  Lobby,  or  a  Service-room.  (See  Plate 
XXV.,  the  upper  examplo.)  Tiiis  is  a  plan  more  specious  thau 
efficient  in  any  case.  In  a  large  house  it  does  not  answer :  the 
servants  will  often,  in  an  emei^ncy,  wish  heartily  it  were  a 
and  the  continual  interchange  of  audible  communi cations 
*e  aperture  is  a  thing  that  can  scarcely  be  prevented 

trting  attention, 
appliance  of  recent  introduction  for  Town-Houses, 
I  which  have  Basement  OEGces,  is  a  Lift-table,  within 
of  the  Dining-room,  communicating  w-ith  a  Ser^ice- 
t   w.     A  small  dinner-waggon,  properly  in  a  recess,  is 
K  fed  as  to  pass  bodily  up  and  down  in  a  very  simple 
H   nd  the  only  task  for  ingenuity  to  accomplish  is  the 
H  f  closing  of  the  aperture  in  the  floor  when  the  Lift  is 
I   he  objections  to  tlie  hatch  still  hold  good  here. 
H  'iie  style  of  living  is  at  all  above  the  average,  it  is 
H   ly  convenient  to  have  attached  to  the  Dining-room  a 
I   9n ;  and,  as  the  rank  of  the  house  advances,  the  dcve- 
^k  ( this  useful  adjunct  becomes  more  and  more  important, 
Bktes  show  throughout.     (See  also  Sermce-room.)     Our 
^■9  concern,  however,  with  this  question  need  not  go 
Btan  the  proposition  that  the  door,  connecting  it  with 
uung-room,  will  be  necessarily  close  to  the  Sideboard  and 
.  the  master's  chair.     Sometimes  it  has  to  be  specially  so  placed 

as  to  protect  the  company  from  the  curiosity  of  servants,  parti- 
cularly such  as  are  not  actually  wailing.  In  very  large  establish- 
ments an  Ant^-room  may  have  to  be  formed  adjoining  the  Dining- 
room,  for  servant*  in  attendance.  On  grounds  of  privacy  it  is 
frequently  desirable  that  this,  and  indeed  a  Serving-room  no 
leas,  should  communicate  with  the  Dining-room  through  an 
'  intermediate  Lobby,  however  small. 

It  is  the  rule  primarily  to  have  no  door  of  intercommumcatkn 
between  the  Dining-room  and  any  other  of  the  Family  Apart- 
ments.    The  special  habits  of  a  family  may,  however,  sometimes 
require  it.     Double  doors  must  of  course  be  provided  in  such  a 
case  for  the  sake  of  privacy.     The  intercommunication  will  be 
I  ^      least  objectionable  when  it  connects  with  the  Business-room  or 
■^^^^tudy,  Saloon,  Library,  or  Breakfast^room.     To  communicate 
^^^Blrith  the  Drawing-room,   except  in  some  very  special  case,  is 
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quite  ont  of  order,  although  by  no  means  so  uncommon  as 
we  might  expect  (See  Plates  XVII.,  XXVII.,  XXX.,  and 
othera.) 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Dining-room  is  always  subject 
to  be  used  during  the  morning  as  a  waiting-room  for  the  gentle- 
man's Tisitors ;  this  is  a  standard  necessity  in  small  honsee,  and 
no  less  practically  the  rule  in  even  the  lai^;eBt;  its  position 
therefpre  ought  to  be  sufficiently  near  the  Gentleman's-room  or 
Study. 

Olotet*  are  generally  considered  out  of  character  in  a  good 
Dining-room  ;  but  there  are  persons  of  homely  habits  who  some- 
times prefer  to  have  a  special  Store-Closet  at  hand.  (Plate  XX.) 
Dwmf  cupboarda,  it  need  not  be  said,  are  inadmissible,  even 
in  small  bouses ;  they  are  only  fit  for  the  "  Back-Parlour "  of  a 
shopkeeper. 

It  is  self-evident  that  a  good  Dining-room  should  be  lofty ; 
that  the  windows  should  be  of  fdU  size ;  and  that  ventilation 
ahoold  be  cared  [or,  not  merely  to  promote  the  egress  of 
dinner  vapours,  but  to  prevent  their  further  passage  into  the 
house. 

The  external  fxmtion  of  the  Dining-room  ought  not  to  be  such 
as  to  connect  it  with  what  may  be  called  the  ladies'  quarter  or 
the  Lawn ;  neither  ouglit  the  windows  to  be  so  directly  over- 
looked from  tlie  quarter  of  entrance  as  is  frequently  the  case. 

The  approach  from  tlie  Entraiice-<loor  to  the  Dining-room  need 
not  be  80  direct  as  that  to  the  1  tra wing-room.  But  the  Drawing- 
room  route  to  and  from  the  Dining-room  ought  to  be  invariably 
planned  with  an  eye  to  facility,  directness,  and  special  import- 
ance ;  inasmuch  as  where  there  may  be  no  other  ceremonious- 
ness  whatever  in  the  habits  of  a  family,  there  will  be  at  least  a 
little  of  that  quality,  if  only  occasionally,  in  the  act  of  proceed- 
ing to  and  from  dinner.  For  such  a  route,  therefore,  there 
ought  to  be  spaciousness ;  also  some  extent  of  length ;  and, 
lastly,  directness,  or  freedom  from  turnings.  A  very  excellent 
effect  is  had  when  the  two  doors  in  question,  in  a  siq>erior  Lonse, 
face  each  other  at  the  ends  of  a  Hull  or  Gallery.  (I'lato 
XXXV.)  However  small  the  house  may  be,  to  pass  through  a 
door  of  intercommunication,  ur  to  elii)  out  of  one  door  and  m  at 
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houses,  where  the  Dining-room  door  is  accidentally  situated 
so  close  to  the  Entrance-Hall  that  strangers  coming  from  the 
Drawing-room  to  dinner  are  impressed  with  the  idea  of  going 
out  of  the  house :  this  ought  to  be  provided  against.  It  is  an 
equally  great  mistake  to  place  the  Dining-room  at  such  a  dis- 
tance inwards  from  the  central  point  of  thoroughfare  as  to 
create  a  long  special  passage  thereto ;  the  position  of  the  door 
ought  to  be  such  that  the  room  shall  be  seen  to  be  one  of  the 
group  of  Family  Apartments  as  much  as  any  other. 

The  question  may  fairly  be  asked  whether  any  difference  of 
general  plan  is  recognised  between  a  Dining-room  of  the  modem 
Classic  style,  and  one  of  the  modem  MedisBYal.     The  answer 
may  safely  be  given,  that  any  pretended  peculiarity  whatever 
of  this  kind  may  be  taken  for  affectation  in  either  style,  except 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  a  State-room,  which  will  be  spoken  of  in 
its  place.     Any  English  gentleman  of  the  present  day  who  - 1 
would  consent  to  sacrifice  the  characteristics  of  a  comfortable     ' 
Dining-room  for  the  sake  of  imitating  the  maimers,  whether  of 
ancient  or  modem  Italy  on  the  one  hand  or  Oothic  or  Tudor 
England  on  the  other,  would  be  charged  on  all  sides,  amongst 
his  acquaintance,  with  something  very  much  akin  to  eccentricity.  ^ 
(See  further  the  next  chapter  on  the  Parhmr-Dining-room ;  also 
that  on  the  State  Dining^oom.) 


CHAPTEE  IL— Parloub-Dining-room. 

Defined. — Use  of  the  term  Parlour.  —  Compromised  aspect.  —  Fireside,  &c. — 

Furniture.  —  Modification  of  general  features. 

In  smaller  houses,  and  indeed  in  many  of  considerable  size,  the 
Dining-room  is  used  as  a  family  sitting-room ;  sometimes  for 
both  day  and  evening ;  sometimes  for  tiiie  day  alone,  with  the 
Drawing-room  for  the  evening ;  and  sometimes  for  the  evening 
alone, — at  least  in  winter,  when  Paterfamilias,  having  done  his 
day's  work  and  dined,  refuses  to  move  any  more  from  a  favourite 
easy  chair.  Then  again,  in  some  cases  dinner  is  taken  early  in 
the  day,  without  ceremony  ;  in  some  the  Drawing-room  is  "  pre- 
served : "  both  facts  we  must  accept,  and  indeed  others  of  similar 
bearing.     In  short,  the  character  of  the  household,  the  style  of 

H  2 
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living,  and  local  pecoliarities,  form  tbe  grounds  of  s  good  deal 
of  variety  in  the  occDpation  of  the  80-called  Dining-room,  apart 
from  mere  eating  purposes ;  and  thus,  in  one  way  or  anotlier, 
the  homely  character  of  the  Family  Parlour'  trf  an  inferior 
house  is  introduced ;  bringing  with  it  a  certain  kind  of  comfort 
which  a  formal  Drawing-room,  for  instance,  does  not  seem  to 
possess.  Or,  to  put  the  matter  otherwise,  where  there  is  no 
Morning-room  (which  is  a  Parlour  or  more  homely  Drawing- 
room),  the  Dining-room  is  often  used  as  such,  and  in  tiie  evening 
may  either  be  superseded  by  the  more  formal  Drawing-room,  or 
may  not. 

It  is  plain  that  such  a  Parlour-Dining-room  (if  the  reader  will 
accept  the  term)  cannot  be  disposed  strictly  according  to  the 
rules  set  forth  in  the  last  chapter,  if  it  is  to  be  a  pleasant  sitting- 
room.  Its  requirements  partake  more  or  less  of  those  of  the 
Drawing>room ;  and  in  some  cases  it  will  be  preferred  that 
certain  Drawing-room  features  should  take  precedence  of  all 
others. 

With  regard  to  Atpeet,  it  has  already  been  shown  that  a 
Dining-room,  whether  for  early  or  late  meals,  ought  to  look  in 
some  degree  Northward  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  sitting-room  should 
obviously  look  in  some  Southward  direction ;  the  Westwaifl 
quarters — those  of  level  sunset  and  rain — are  more  or  less  un- 
suitable for  either  case  ;  and  a  tendency  Eastward,  as  a  general 
rule,  is  acceptable  for  both.  But  although  this  indicates  an 
Eastward  direction  for  compromise  in  such  a  case  as  the  present, 
yet  there  is  obviously  a  wide  difference  between  the  extremes  of 
Northward  and  Southward  which  have  to  be  brought  to  meet  if 
the  room  is  in  any  degree  appropriately  to  combine  the  attri- 
butes of  liotli  aspects,  Indee<l  it  may  at  once  be  owned  that  in 
80  wide  a  difference  no  compromise  whatever  is  possible  (sup- 
posing the  room  to  be  lighted  from  only  one  side)  upon  the 
basis  of  mutual  accommodntioii.  If  East  be  thought  of,  we  have 
the  cold,  unhealthy  winds,  and  the  entire  afternoon's  shade, 
wliich,  as  regards  Parlour  uses,  imply  no  compromise,  but  an 
absolute  surrender  of  essentials.     And  when  we  decide  upon 

T.  attnchabie  to     of  ulmtcTcr  liinJ.  nifl 
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South-East,  in  order  to  secure  cheerfulness  for  the  day,  it  is  obvi- 
ously an  acceptance  of  the  Parlour  conditions,  and  a  surrender 
of  those  of  the  formal  Dining-room. 

When  the  room  is  not  occupied  during  the  day,  but  in  the 
evening  alone,  there  is  little  need  to  interfere  with  the  Dining- 
room  rule  for  a  Northward  aspect  In  winter  the  windows  will 
be  closed,  and  in  summer  the  catching  lights  of  the  setting  sun 
will  shoot  very  pleasantly  across  the  prospect  But  it  is  injudi- 
cious to  turn  so  far  Westward  as  to  admit  the  setting  sunshine, 
or  so  far  Eastward  as  entirely  to  lose  its  influence. 

End  windows  may  often  be  made  of  considerable  service  in 
the  species  of  room  before  us  as  respects 
the  question  of  aspect  For  example, 
with  side-b'ght  looking  North-East,  and 
a  good  end-window  South-East,  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Dining-room  may  be 
admirably  met,  and  those  of  the  Parlour 
none  the  less.     (See  marginal  sketch.) 

Bay-wmdowB  also    are  invaluable    in 

such  a  case.    A  cool  Northward  room        „         ,, 

may  have  a  spacious  adjunct  of  this  kind        scaie  i  indi  to  30  feet, 
at  the  Eastward  end,  which,  if  kept  in  sunshine,  shall  be  a  little 
Summer  Parlour  in  itself.     (See,  for  instance,  one  of  the  sketches 
on  p.  93,  representing  an  octagonal  adjunct  at  the  South-East 
angle.) 

Although  the  sideboard  and  dining-table  are  still  the  leading 
articles  of  furniture,  it  must  never  be  overlooked  that  the 
Dining-room,  in  this  new  form,  has  to  be  considerably  modified, 
not  in  respect  of  aspect  alone,  but  also  in  arrangement;  and 
here  the  Fireplace  is  the  feature  chiefly  in  question.  It  had 
been  already  explained  that  equable  and  general  warmth  is 
what  we  require  in  the  proper  Dining-room,  and  not  what  id 
called  a  Fireside.  But  for  any  Sitting-room,  keeping  in  view 
the  English  climate  and  habits,  a  fireside  is  of  alLconsiderations 
practically  the  most  important  No  such  apar^ent  can  pass 
muster  with  domestic  critics  unless  the  good  old  English  circle 
round  the  fire  be  quite  free  from  the  possibility  of  disturbance. 
Even  in  the  largest  Di^ing-room8,  and  the  most  formal,  where 
people  do  not  "  draw  round  the  fire,"  the  principle  of  plan  is  the 
same.  Accordingly,  it  is  the  disposition  of  the  fireplace  with 
relation  to  doors,  windows,  sideboard,  closets  (if  any),  and  fumi* 
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tnre  generally,  which  bow  becomes  a  problem.  In  spacious 
rooms,  as  will  at  onoe  appear,  there  is  luiuUy  little  difficnltj. 
Id  small  rooms  there  is  often  a  great  deaL  It  may  be  advised, 
therefore,  as  a  particularly  good  rule  in  every  case  of  a  Farlour- 
Dining-room  in  a  small  house,  that  we  should  err  a  little  on  the 
side  of  spaciouanesB ;  and  even  if  this  cannot  be  done  except  at 
the  expense  of  the  Drawing-room,  the  advantage  in  every-day 
family  comfort  will  be  ample  compensation. 

No  modification  of  the  standard  Dining-room  arrangements  is 
required  as  regank  the  position  of  the  Sideboard,  or  of  Uie  Ikort 
with  relation  thereto ;  except  that  it  may  generally  be  advisable, 
if  there  be  a  service-door,  to  place  this  and  the  entrance-door 
both  at  one  end  rather  than  otherwise.  It  may,  however,  he 
found  more  or  less  desirable,  according  to  the  precise  nse  which 
is  made  of  the  room,  to  interfere  with  the  disposition  of  the 
furniture  generally,  so  as  io  introduce  couch,  cabinets,  card- 
tables,  pianoforte,  and  so  on,  perhaps  bookcases ;  the  Dining- 
room  line  of  chairs  being  very  likely  sacrificed  altogether. 

The  convenience  of  a  Sathrdoor  opening  on  the  Lawn  or 
Garden,  as  suggested  for  the  Dining-room,  is  now  greater. 

The  rule  respecting  the  Dinner-route  from  the  Ejtchen  must 
on  no  account  be  considered  less  obligatory.  The  contrivances 
for  service  may  be  in  any  of  the  forma  already  described ; 
although,  as  it  is  in  the  less  stately  establishments  as  a  rule  that 
the  Dining-room  takes  this  character,  tho  less  elaborate  arrange- 
meTits  ore  therefore  sufficient. 

Closets  are  little  if  any  more  allowable  here  than  in  the 
Dining-room  proper ;  but  if  insisted  upon,  let  there  be  provided, 
not  cupboards  either  dwarf  or  tall  set  up  in  recesses,  but  a  goo<l 
old-fashioned  closet  beyond  the  wall. 

IntiTcommunication  willi  perliaj)s  the  Drawing-room,  Library, 
or  Study,  may  be  convenient  in  a  small  house ;  but  too  many 
doors,  it  will  be  obvious,  must  seriously  interfere  with  the  fire- 
side circle,  even  if  they  do  not  j)reoccupy  tlie  snug  corners, 
create  thoroughfare  traffic  and  thorough  draughts,  and  disturb 
privacy  and  comfort  generally. 

With  regard  to  the  external  position,  of  a  Parlour-Dining-room 
occupied  during  the  day,  the  retivenieTit  desirable  for  the  more 
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Lawn.  The  approach  to  such  a  room  internally  requires  to  be 
more  ready  than  before,  as  there  will  be  direct  traffic  with  the 
Entrance-door  on  Drawing-room  principles. 

The  Style  of  finish  and  decoration,  if  not  indeed  that  of  the 
furniture,  ought  to  be  modified  &om  that  of  a  more  regular 
Dining-room  ;  so  that  feminine  attributes  may  be,  according  to  y 
circumstances,  duly  represented. 

In  a  word,  the  arrangements  are  to  be  such  as  shall  preserve 
as  far  as  possible  the  characteristics  of  the  proper  Dining-room, 
and  at  the  same  time  admit  those  of  an  informal  Drawing-room 
or  Parlour; — the  circumstance  whether  it  is  to  be  occupied 
during  the  day  or  only  during  the  evening,  being  directive  as  to 
the  form  these  latter  characteristics  shall  take. 


CHAPTER  m.— MOBNING-BOOM. 

Described  in  variety. — Aspect,  &c.  —  Arrangement  and  ftimitnre.  —  Podtion  and 
accessories.  —  Intercommunication. — Internal  position.  —  lUustraiions. 

This  apartment  is  introduced  in  superior  houses  prim£trily  to 
relieve  the  Drawing-room:  indeed,  it  may  be  called  the 
Drawing-room  in  ordmary  of  the  house  and  no  more,  with  in- 
formal comfort  as  its  particular  characteristic ;  this  is  especially 
the  motive  in  houses  where  the  Drawing-room,  so  called,  is 
"  preserved." 

In  more  homely  establishments  it  is  often  the  breakfast-room : 
limcheon  or  children's  dinner  may  be  served  in  it,  or  perhaps  a 
quiet  evening  dinner  itself;  and  sometimes  the  family^  when 
small  in  number,  may  continue  there  afterward^.  It  takes, 
therefore,  in  such  cases  still  more  of  the  character  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Parlour,  like  the  Parlour-Dining-room  of  the  preceding 
chapter ;  being  based,  however,  more  upon  Drawing-room  con- 
ditions than  before. 

In  respect  of  Aspect^  although  it  is  a  rule  to  avoid  the  level 
simshine  of  the  evening,  yet  that  of  the  morning  is  always 
welcome,  and  especially  in  the  winter,  dissipating  as  it  does  so 
pleasantly  the  ungenial  atmosphere  of  night;  and  therefore, 
considering  the  Moming-room,  in  the  mean  time,  as  a  break- 
fasting-room,  or  even  an  early  Sitting-room,  perhaps  East  would 
be  the  best  aspect  so  fiEir ;  because,  in  that  position,  the  room^ 
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after  lutving  received  the  solar  warmth  &om  the  first,  has  by 
breakfast-time  lost  the  glare,  the  san  having  passed  round  about 
45  degrees  from  the  front.  But  as  the  Morning-room  has  to  be 
occupied  during  the  whole  day,  it  becomes  desirable  to  tarn  it 
on  this  account  more  Southward ;  and  thus  a  South-East  aspect, 
which  keeps  the  sunshine  till  an  hour  and  a  half  after  noon, 
although  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  having  it  directly  in  front  at 
breakfast-time,  is  perhaps  after  all  the  best  A  South  aspect, 
which  takes  the  sunshine  at  45  degrees  at  breakfast,  and  keeps 
it  till  4  P.M.,  is  an  extreme  in  that  direction;  indeed  it  becomes 
more  sultry  towrads  the  latter  part  of  the  day  than  most  persons 
would  consider  tolerable.  A  window-shade,  however  will  assist 
the  case. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  made  with  respect  to  the  appli- 
cation of  md^mdowa  in  other  rooms  will  still  apply  here.  With 
the  help  of  a  bay-wincbw,  again,  any  difficulty  of  aspect  may  be 
even  still  more  readily  overcome,  on  the  same  principles  before 
explained.  (See  the  two  preceding  chapters.)  A  pleasing  jPnw- 
pect,  by  the  bye,  is  especially  desirable  for  a  Morning-room. 

The  principles  of  arrangement  which  govern  here  are  those  of 
the  Parlour.  (See  Parhur-Dinitig^oom.)  Sideboard  and  dining- 
table,  however,  ought  to  disappear ;  even  for  meals  a  cheffonier 
and  centre  table  are  sufficient.  Supposing  the  fireplace  to  occupy, 
as  it  ought,  the  middle  of  one  side,  the  door  will  be  best  placed  at 
one  corner  opposite,  in  either  the  side  or  tlie  end  wall ;  the  win- 
dows may  be  either  opposite  the  fireplace  or  at  the  end  removed 
from  the  door,  or  both. 

lu  the  generality  of  cases  a  Morning-room  is  only  required  to 
be  of  that  moderate  size  which  will  bo  best  about  square  in 
proportion ;  say  from  15  to  25  feet  square.  The  Furniture  will 
consist  of  a  centre  table,  a  cheflbnier  or 
cabinet  or  two,  a  couch,  chairs,  easy-cliairs, 
a  side-table,  the  latly's  work-table,  a  piano- 
forte, what-nots,  and  so  on,  according  to 
•  style  and  use,  with  perhaps  a  lady's  book- 
casa  The  marginal  sketch  gives  a  general 
idea  of  what  is  perhaps  the  best  model  of 
arrangement. 
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The  Service-route  from  the  Kitchen,  if  the  Morning-room  is  to 
be  used  for  Imicheon,  or  more  particularly  for  dinner  in  any 
form,  ought  to  be  almost  as  rigidly  regulated  as  that  to  a 
Dining-room ;  for  no  considerable  tn^c  of  dishes  ought  on  any 
account  to  invade  the  main  Thoroughfares.  As  regards  a  special 
Sermce-doset,  or  even  a  Service-door^  it  may  be  always  considered 
that  such  would  be  quite  unsuitable  for  the  apartment 

Dwarf  cupboards  are  sometimes  introduced  in  inferior  cases ; 
but  they  are  a  clumsy  contrivance ;  cheffoniers  ought  to  do  all 
their  duty.  A  roomy  Closet,  however,  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
There  may  even  be,  in  small  houses,  and  under  a  very  homely 
administration,  a  door  opening  into  the  Lady's  Stare-room  ;  with 
a  small  intermediate  lobby,  of  course,  if  not  impossible;  and 
care  being  always  taken,  we  need  scarcely  say,  that  the  Store- 
room has  also  an  entrance  from  without^  and  ventilation  of 
its  own. 

A  door  of  intercommunication  may  connect  the  Morning-room 
with  the  Drawing-room  in  any  case ;  perhaps  with  the  Dining- 
room,  if  in  a  small  establishment ;  or  with  the  Library,  or  even 
the  Boudoir,  according  to  circumstances ;  but,  as  a  rule,  such 
arrangements,  unless  very  judiciously  considered,  are  liable  to 
prove  more  inimical  to  privacy  and  comfort  in  one  way  than 
favourable  to  them  in  another.  One  advantage,  however,  of  a 
door  of  intercommunication  between  Morning-room  and  Drawing- 
room  is  that  it  provides  for  the  ladies  what  is  called  escape  in  a 
manner  the  most  legitimate  of  all,  inasmuch  as  these  two  apart- 
ments become,  without  any  violence  to  their  characteristics,  the 
best  possible  ante-rooms  to  each  other. 

Irrespective  of  what  has  just  been  said,  the  internal  position  of 
the  Morning-room  ought  to  be  more  in  connexion  with  the 
Drawing-room  than  any  other  apartment ;  and,  like  the  Drawing- 
room,  it  ought  to  be  r^^y  accessible  from  the  Entrance  for  the 
reception  of  the  more  intimate  class  of  visitors  during  the  day. 

Instances  of  the  Morning-room  will  be  found  amongst  the 
illustrations  in  several  forms,  as  in  Plates  XV.,  XXVIL  (where 
it  is  properly  a  Boudoir),  XXXI.  (peculiar),  XXX  TIT.,  XXXTV., 
XXXV.,  XLI. ;  in  Plates  XVL,  XXV.,  and  XXIX.  it  is  absent^ 
as  beyond  the  scale  of  accommodation. 
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CHAPTER  IV.— Breakfast  ob  LtWcHEOu-EooiL 

Defined  and  oiemplifled.  —  Aspect  and  BiraiigemanL  —  mnBtntioDB. 

The  so-called  Breakfaet-room  of  smaller  hoasee  may  be  said  to 
be  an  inferior  variety  of  tbe  Morning-room,  and  to  be  sabject  gene- 
rally'to  tbe  same  regulations,  except  that  the  more  exceptional 
uses  suggested  for  the  Morning-room  are  more  appropriate  bere, 
namely,  tbe  service  of  not  only  breakfast^  but  early  dinner  or 
Inncheon,  or  at  times  tbe  quiet  evening  dinner  wben  tbe  family 
ia  small.  It  differs  therefore  from  tbe  proper  Mondng-nwrn  in 
tbis,  that  it  poeaesseB  tbe  character  of  the  Parlour-Dming-Toom 
alone,  and  not  that  of  the  Drawing-room  at  all. 

In  larger  establishments  we  find  this  apartment  iutrodaced  in 
addition  to  a  Morning-room ;  and  then  each  of  Uiese  apartments 
takes  Hb  own  proper  purpose.  Tbe  Morning-room  relieves  the 
Drawing-room  only,  and  the  BreakEEist-(or  i^ncAeon-)nx>m  the 
Dioing-room  only.  Accordingly,  tbe  Morning-room  being  pro- 
bably attached  directly  to  tbe  Drawing-room,  tlie  Breakfast- 
room  is  similarly  attached  to  the  Dining-room,  so  as  to  be  placed 
ill  intimate  connexion  with  the  Service-room.  It  then  may 
formally  take  the  character  of  the  Dining-room  in  ordinary  for  a 
small  family. 

Aspect  will  be  governed  hero  by  the  some  principles  as  those 
which  apply  to  the  Morning-room,  Dining-room,  or  Parlour- 
Dining-room  according  to  the  case;  and  the  internal  arrange- 
ments will  correspond,  except  that  a  small  sideboard  ought 
properly  to  have  a  place.  In  dimensions  and  proportion  the 
room  will  be  like  the  Morning-room,  or  rather  less,  say  from  15 
to  20  feet  square. 

Illustrations  of  the  Breakfast-room  will  be  found  in  Plates 
XX.,  XXVI.,  XXVIII.,  XXXU. ;  and  in  Plato  XXXIII.  there 
is  the  same  feature  under  the  name  of  "  Small  Dining-room." 
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CHAPTER  v.— DRAwiNChROOM. 

Defined.  —  Character  always  the  same.  —  Aspect  —  End  windows,  ftc,  for  pro- 
spect. —  Side  or  end  bow.  —  Windows  and  light  generally.  —  Conflicting  aspect 
and  prospect.  —  Internal  arrangement.  —  Theoretical  scheme  of  the  Parlour.  — 
Fumitore.  —  Special  arrangements  with  upholsterer.  —  Intercommutiication. 
—  External  position  :  Lawn,  Terfaoe^  &c.  —  Internal  position.  —  First-floor 
Drawing-room.  —  Dimensions,  &c.  —  Secondary  Drawing-room.  —  Ante-Draw- 
ing-room. —  Conjunction  with  other  apartments  for  a  suite.  —  Such  combination 
with  Dining-room.  —  Musio-room.  —  Illustrations  pamm. 

This  is  the  Lady's  Apartment  essentially,  being  the  modem 
form  of  the  Ladi/'s  WUhdramng-room,  otherwise  the  Parlour ,  or 
perfected  Chamber  of  Medifieval  plan.  If  a  Morning-room  be 
not  provided,  it  is  properly  the  only  Sitting-room  of  the  family. 
In  it  also  in  any  case  the  ladies  receive  calls  throughout  the  day, 
and  the  family  and  their  guests  assemble  before  dinner.  After 
dinner  the  ladies  withdraw  to  it,  and  are  joined  by  the  gentlemen 
for  the  evening.  It  is  also  the  Beception-room  for  evening 
parties.  There  is  only  one  kind  of  Drawing-room  as  regards  -i 
purpose :  there  is  little  difference,  except  in  size  and  evidence 
of  opulence,  between  that  of  the  duchess  and  that  of  the  simplest 
gentlewoman  in  the  neighbourhood.  Consequently,  although  in 
most  respects  the  chief  room  of  the  house,  it  is,  perhaps^  the  -. 
most  easily  reduced  to  system  of  any. 

The  character  to  be  sdways  aimed  at  in  a  Drawing-room  is 
especial  cheerfulness,  refinement  of  elegance,  and  what  is  called  , 
lightness  as  opposed  to  massiveness.  Decoration  and  furniture 
ought  therefore  to  be  comparatively  delicate ;  in  short,  the  rule 
in  everything  is  this — ^if  the  expression  may  be  used — to  be 
entirely  ladylike.  The  comparison  of  Dining-room  and  Drawing- 
room,  therefore,  is  in  almost  every  way  one  of  contrast. 

The  proper  Aspect  for  a  Drawing-room  must^  of  course,  be 
such  as  to  meet  sunshine  and  mild  weather,  so  that  the  ladies 
may  enjoy  the  most  free  and  direct  commimication  with  the 
open  air.  Southward  will  consequently  be  the  general  tendency; 
and  the  precise  point  of  the  compass  which  is  most  eligible  will 
be  determined  by  an  avoidance  on  the  one  hand  of  the  bitter 
and  unhealthy  East  ^inds,  and  on  the  other  of  the  quarter  of 
wet  winds  and  sultry  sunshine.  (See  the  Aspect- CampasSy  p.  81.) 
The  point  generally  preferred  is  as  nearly  as  possible  South-East, 
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taking  the  son  from  early  morning  till  about  two  liours  after 
noon,  and  liaTing  it  directly  in  front  not  later  than  9  or  10  a.m. 
This  gives  to  the  apartment  all  the  advantage  of  being  rendered 
cheerful  and  pleasant  by  tite  morning  mm  in  good  time  before 
occnpation  for  the  day,  and  also  the  equal  benefits  of  shade 
towajda  the  hottest  part  of  the  afternoon  and  relief  &om  the 
level  rays  of  the  evening.  Further  South  is  further  exposed 
to  the  sultry  time  of  day,  and  to  the  wet  quarter.  South- West 
becomes  very  unfavourable  in  both  these  respects.  Due  West 
takes  in  extreme  both  the  evening  glare  and  the  rain.  The 
Northward  and  Eastward  aspects  are,  of  course,  unsuitable,  for 
want  of  sunshine. 

In  a  Drawing-room,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  apart- 
ment, window-shades,  or  possibly  a  veranda,  may  be  calculated 
upon  to  shield  the  room  from  the  sunlight ;  but  IT  the  aspect  be 
West,  it  is  obvious  that  even  these  will  not  suffice  to  protect  the 
room  from  the  evening  glare. 

The  desirableness  of  end  windows  in  the  case  of  the  Drawing 
room  is  perhaps  still  more  remarkable  than  in  other  instances, 
especially  when  an  extensive  and  varied  prospect— ot  so  much 
importance  for  this  apartment — is  to  be  had.  There  is  little,  if 
any,  objection  to  these  being  Soutli-West,  or  even  \\'est :  or 
otherivise  they  may  be  East  or  North-East  without  disadvantage. 
A  Northward  view,  for  instance,  has  the  merit  of  presenting  the 
daylight  landscape  lighted  from  beiiiiul  the  siiertator,  a  matter 
of  obvious  value  in  the  cade  of  the  Ladies'  day-room.  The  em- 
ployment of  the  bay-window, 
again,  in  Drawing-rooms  is  of 
especial  service ;  indeed  it  is  so 
general  as  to  need  little  expla- 
nation, certainly  no  advocacy. 
If  the  window-side  of  a 
Drawing-room  be  formed  iu 
a  curve  or  bow,  of  the  entire 
length,  or  nearly  so,  the  effect 
of  space  and  imjwrtance  be- 
comes much  enhanced.  If,  ui- 
stead  of  the  side,  it  is  one  end 
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Drawing-room  of  large  size,  in  which  the  author  adopted  this 
principle.  There  are  other  elegancies  of  form  which  will  occur 
to  the  architect  according  to  the  case.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  in  this  particular  apartment,  if  in  no  other,  that  the 
designer  may  venture  to  take  a  little  licence  in  respect  of  artistic 
plan ;  provided  at  least  he  keeps  fully  in  mind  that  not  only  the 
English  gentleman,  but  the  lady  also,  will  be  found  to  demur  to 
architectural  pretentiousness, — ^preferring,  even  in  the  best  class 
of  rooms,  the  graces  of  furniture  and  decoration  to  all  that  the 
architect  values  as  "  interior  effect." 

The  Windows  of  a  Drawing-room  are  generally  formed  as 
casements,  one  or  more  of  them  opening  on  the  Lawn,  Flower- 
Grarden,  or  Terrace.  They  ought  to  extend  in  height  as  near 
to  the  ceiling  as  the  cornice  and  upholstery  will  admit  of;  and 
if  they  all  reach  down  to  the  floor  the  cheerful  character  of  the 
room  will  be  much  helped.  In  the  case  of  a  Drawing-room 
bay-window,  by  the  bye,  it  is  not  generally  advisable  to  make 
any  of  its  casements  assume  particularly  the  character  of  a  door, 
because  this  constitutes  it  practically  a  porch  or  thoroughfare, 
and  destroys  its  utility  as  an  Alcove. 

There  is  often  a  temptation  to  give  a  Drawing-room  a  super- 
fluity of  window-space,  for  the  sake  of  prospect  (see  Plate  X  Vn.) ; 
but  the  provision  of  adequate  wall-space  for  furniture  is  still 
more  important ;  and  the  character  of  a  Gallery  or  Prospect- 
house  must  be  avoided.  In  ordinary  rooms  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  light  on  more  than  one  side  and  one  end  is  ever 
desirable. 

Prospect  is  generally  held  to  be  the  most  important  of  all 
considerations  in  the  disposition  of  a  Drawing-room;  and 
certainly  it  must  always  be  matter  for  regret  if  this  room  cannot 
be  made  to  look  out  upon  the  very  best  view  that  the  house 
commands.  But  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  here  especially 
aspect  also  is  of  the  greatest  moment;  and  if,  when  all  the 
resources  of  end-windows  and  bay-windows  are  exhausted,  the 
desired  prospect  is  not  obtained,  the  effort^  in  all  but  very  ex- 
ceptional cases,  ought  scarcely  to  go  further.  The  prospect 
may  probably  be  turned  to  account  in  some  other  way ;  but  the 
discomfort  of  a  Drawing-room  which  presents  itself  unfavourably 
to  the  weather  or  the  sun  will  never  cease  to  make  itself  felt. 

In  their  general  scheme  the  internal  arrangements  of  a  Draw- 
ing-room have  several  times  been  alluded  to  as  those  of  the 
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8ittiiig-room  or  Parlour.  This  scheme  starts  with  the  principles 
(speaking  of  a  very  common  room),  first,  that  the  door  should 
be  far  from  both  the  fire  aod  the  window,  on  account  of  the 
draught ;  secondly,  that  the  window  should  be  near  the  fire  for 
the  sake  of  light  at  the  fireside  and  warmth  at  the  window ; 
thirdly,  that  the  door  should  not  come  between  the  fire  and  the 
window ;  fourthly,  that  the  window  should  light  both  sides  of 
the  fire  ;  aud  fifthly,  that  the  fire  should  have  a  central  podtion 
in  the  room.  Accordingly  the  fireplace,  in  ordinary  cases,  is 
best  situated  in  the  middle  of  one  side  (F  in  the  mai^inal 
sketch),  and  opposite  the  windows  (W).  But  in  a  room  of 
medium  dimensions  and  ordinary  proportions,  say  !24  feet  by  16, 
we  fall  immediately  into  a  somewhat  complicated  series  of  petty 
difiicnities.  It  will  generally  be  fonnd  in  practice  that  tliia 
involves  our  placing  the  door  (as  at  a)  in  the  same  side-wall  aa 
the  fireplace  (see  for  instance  both  the  Drawing-rooms  in 
Plate  XVI.).  A  preferable  position  is  the 
middle  of  one  of  ^e  end  walls  (b),  if  it  can 
be  had ;  or  even  the  extremity  of  one  end 
^  adjoining  the  window  wall  (o) ;  but  both  of 
J  these  have  their  disadvantages.  The  ex- 
tremity of  an  end  wall  next  the  fire  wall  (d) 
is  a  worse  position  than  any  other,  because 
it  admits  a  current  of  air  to  take  the  fireside 
directly  in  flank.     If  we   try,  in   the   next 
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So  that  it  is  only  in  the  average  room  that  we  eitperience  the 
inconvenience  in  question.  In  some  cases  a  favourable  form  of 
plan  may  be  obtained  by  placing  on  the  side  wall  opposite  the 
fireplace  a  large  bay-window  (see  the  last  sketch),  with  the  door 
in  the  end  wall,  at  the  comer  near  this  window  (at  <?).  When 
the  room  is  of  large  dimensions,  probably  the  most  convenient 
position  for  the  door  in  any  case  is  the  centre  of  one  end  (b) ;  if 
opening  from  an  Ante-room  or  Saloon  all  the  better.  For  a 
room  beyond  30  feet  in  length  let  there  be  two  fireplaces ;  if 
possible  both  in  one  side  wall,  if  not,  one  at  each  end.  (Almost 
every  Plate  in  the  work  b  illustrative  of  this  paragraph.) 

The  Furniture  of  a  Drawing-room  is  not  such  as  to  require 
any  special  arrangements  of  the  architect's  plan ;  provided  the 
desire  to  render  the  room  graceful  and  b'ght  has  not  induced 
him  to  give  window-space  in  such  excess  as  to  occasion  an 
embarrassing  deficiency  of  wall-space.  In  a  small  room  there 
will  be  probably  a  centre  table,  perhaps  with  chandelier  over, 
the  usual  chairs  and  couch,  occasional  table,  sofa-table,  or 
writing-table,  occasional  chairs,  a  chefifonier  generally,  or  one 
or  more  fency  cabinets,  perhaps  one  or  more  pier-tables,  a  what- 
not or  the  like,  one  or  more  mirrors,  and  a  cabinet  pianoforte. 
If  there  be  sufficient  space  there  may  be  an  ottoman  settee  ; 
perhaps  a  pair  of  wall  settees  also.  In  a  large  room  the  prin- 
ciple of  furnishing  is  still  the  same;  everything  becomes 
doubled  in  number  or  more ;  varieties  of  chairs,  lounges,  tables, 
cabinets,  and  so  on,  are  multiplied ;  the  pianoforte  becomes  a 
grand ;  sculptures  are  perhaps  introduced ;  instead  of  a  single 
chandelier  there  are  two  (although  one  is  still  preferable  gene- 
rally), and  accessory  lights  are  added  at  the  walls ;  but  never- 
theless the  comparatively  simple  idea  of  a  Parlour  or  Sitting-room 
is  always  preserved. 

The  architect  ought  never  to  allow  himself,  except  in  extra- 
ordinary cases,  and  with  a  very  clear  understanding  in  the 
matter,  to  make  imusual  provisions  for  furniture.  Even  in 
the  case  of  mirrors,  for  example,  although  there  are  instances 
when  an  architectural  effect  may  be  aimed  at,  the  architect 
must  not  venture  to  reckon  without  in  the  first  place  his  client, 
and  in  the  second  bis  client's  upholsterer.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  admitted  that  if  architect  and  upholsterer  can  be  made 
to  work  together  intelligently  and  artistically,  very  charming 
eifectfi  can  be  realised ;  the  architect's  decorations  bearing  to  the 
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hangings,  mirrora,  and  the  like,  the  relations  of  a  frameworlc 
whose  own  integrity  is  left  nutouched,  and  the  work  of  the 
tradesman  serving  to  fill  up  all  gaps  of  design,  and  give  richness 
to  the  architectural  arraugement^. 

A  door  of  rntercommunicatum  is  admissible  in  a  Drawing-room 
when  opening  to  the  Boudoir,  if  any,  Library,  or  Mormng-room. 
For  a  small  room  such  a  door  is  never  to  be  too  readily  accepted ; 
but  that  the  ladies  find  it  to  be  occasionally  of  service,  especially 
in  lai^e  establishments,  cannot  be  disputed.  Its  general  purpose, 
however,  being  less  for  mere  intercommunication  than  for  private 
exit  or  etcape,  the  connection  in  this  way  of  the  Drawing-room 
with  the  Morning-room  or  its  equivalent  is  perhaps  all  that  is 
necessary  in  the  house.  To  correct  the  disturbance  of  privacy 
which  a  door  of  intercommunication  appears  to  involve,  a  small 
intervening  lobby  and  two  doors,  or  even  a  set  of  double  doors, 
may  often  be  judiciously  employed.  By  this  means  at  least  the 
chance  of  one's  conversation  being  overheard  is  done  away  with. 
ITie  interposition  of  a  Lobby  or  small  Ante-room  between 
Drawing-room  and  Morning-room,  the  two  rooms  having  each 
its  own  proper  door  besides,  is  a  very  convenient  arrangement. 
There  are  frequent  instances  in  good  houses  where  a  door  in  one 
corner  connects  the  Draning-room  with  the  Dining-room ;  but 
this  is  at  the  best  a  clumsy  contrivance,  and  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  witliin  their  owti  limits  the  sounds  and  odours  of  the 
Dining-room  must  amount  to  impossibility.  (See  various 
Plates.) 

In  respect  of  external  position  the  Drawing-room  must  face 
upon  open  Lawn  or  Flower-garden,  or,  what  is  perhaps  best,  a 
combination  of  both.  In  suj)erior  houses  a  Terrace  is  frequently 
formed  along  the  Drawing-room  front,  an  admirable  featuie  in 
I  anil  scape-gardening,  as  well  as  in  architectural  design ;  but  in 
uinBsive  Classic  compositions  it  Hometimys  interposes  a  barrier 
to  that  communication  between  the  Drawing-room  and  the 
Lawn,  which  is  so  much  valued  as  matter  of  domestic  enjoyment ; 
mid  this  must  always  be  taken  into  account.  If  the  Terrace  be 
strictly  private,  that  is  to  say,  private  by  reason  of  its  conditions 
of  plan,  and  only  slightly  elevated,  (not  necessarily  balustraded,) 
and  if  tliCTeadicst  pcisailjlp  connection  lie  ki'pt  up  with  the  Lawn, 
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The  internal  position  of  the  Drawing-room  ought  to  be  such  as 
to  afford  an  easy,  but  nevertheless  sufficiently  stately,  route 
of  access  from  the  Entrance  door.  Passage  to  and  from  the 
Dining-room  must  also  be  similarly  contrived;  this  has  been 
abeady  explained  in  some  detail  when  treating  of  the  Dining- 
room,  and  will  be  further  spoken  of  under  the  head  of  Thoroughr 
fares  in  the  sequel. 

It  is  plain  that  we  have  been  considering  the  Drawing-room 
all  this  time  as  a  Ground-floor  apartment;  and  so  it  ought 
always,  if  possible,  to  be.  In  town,  however,  the  First-jloor 
Drawing-room  must  be  accepted,  simply  for  want  of  area.  All 
that  can  then  be  done  is  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  foregoing 
rules  as  circumstances  best  permit 

In  «2«,  a  small  Drawing-room  will  be  about  16  feet  wide  by 
from  18  to  20  feet  long:  18  by  24  feet  is  a  good  size:  20  by  30 
to  26  by  40  is  enough  for  a  very  superior  apartment.  The 
height  ought  to  be  made  specially  adequate  for  the  ventilation 
of  the  room  when  occupied  by  a  crowded  assembly,  and  at  night- 

We  must  not  overlook  the  necessity  which  frequently  exists 
for  a  secondary  Draunng^oom.  In  the  best  ordinary  cases  the 
Morning-room  is  all  that  will  be  required,  especially  if  connected 
with  the  principal  Drawing-room.  An  Ante^Dramng-room^ 
however,  in  a  large  house  is  sometimes  a  useful  apartment,  being 
a  smaller  room,  for  ordinary  use,  attached  to  a  Drawing-room 
whose  dimensions  and  stateliness  render  it  practically  unservice- 
able except  for  company.  Such  a  room  may  be  placed  between 
the  Drawing-room  and  Morning-room  with  advantage,  or  it  may 
connect  the  Drawing-room  with  the  Library  in  some  cases.  (See 
Saloon.) 

Instances  are  not  unfrequently  to  be  met  with  where  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  occasionally  forming  a  Suite  by  throwing 
some  other  apartment  into  combination  with  the  Drawing-room 
by  wide  folding  or  sliding  doors,  for  the  reception  of  large 
parties,  on  the  basis  of  the  continentcd  system,  in  which  what  we 
call  the  privacy  of  rooms  is  not  a  governing  principle.  (See 
Plates  XVIL,  XXVIL,  XLHI.,  XLIV.,  and  the  Notes  on 
Plate  XLIV.  in  the  Appendix.)  Sometimes,  in  very  superior 
cases,  it  is  a  Picture  Gallery  which  is  so  combined  with  the 
Drawing-room ;  or  perhaps  a  Music-room ;  or  it  may  be  the 
Library ;  it  is  very  commonly  indeed  the  Morning-room ;  or  it 
may  be  a  Saloon  on  the  Palladian  modeL     The  interposition  of 
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Rn  Ante-room  however,  if  not  exactly  always  to  be  advocaf«(i,  is 
never  to  be  discouraged.     In  the  case  of  a  Saloon,  this  is  iteelf 
^^^^^^.^^  '^^   Ant&-room.      (See   Plates  XIX., 

f  ^■■^■^ff  XXI.,  XXVI.,  XXX.,  and  XXXVIL 

r>  a-~3  In  suburban  Villas  and  other  small 

II     ""**'    '*■     fcii  houses  where   the  accommodation  ia 

L  ^m—~-m^^^=^  radically  iueufficieut  for  the  numbeta 

■    i~        ~  j  4_fc-)    occasionally  received,  it  may  be  re- 

quired that  the  Dining-room  shall  be 
connected  with  the  Drawing-room  in 
this  way ;  a  grievous  informality,  but 
one  which  neVBrtlicless  will  yield  to 
contrivance.  An  Ante-room  ought 
alwai/a  to  be  interposed.  (See  Plate 
XXVII.,  in  this  respect  decidedly  in 
eiTOT.)  The  mai^;inal  sketch,  a  por- 
tion of  the  plan  given  in  Plate  XIX, 
shows  how  the  author  on  one  occaeios 
endeavoured  to  meet  the  case  fairly. 

A  dofring  observation  under  the  head  of  the  Drawing-room 
may  refer  to  tlie  fact  that  it  is  generally  the  Music-room  of  the 
house,  and  that  it  is  well  therf-fore  to  construct  it  accordingly  ; 
but  this  question  we  leave  to  be  treated  of  under  the  head  of 
MuMo-room  in  the  sequel.     See  also  State  Draurin^^room.) 


CHAPTER  VI.— BoTOoiB. 


Defined.  —  The  tonn  somstimea  wrongl]'  applied.  —  RegDlatioos  follow  thoM  of 
Dmring-iDom.  —  'Whan  fai  a  Prirate  Family  Sni  to. —  InterDomitiiiiifDatiaii,  Ac 
—  When  on  Bed-toom  (toi;.  —  Ooiuervafat^  or  BalcoDjr  attacbed.  —  Dluatn- 

The  proper  character  of  a  Boudoir  is  that  of  a  Private  Parlour 
for  the  mistreBS  of  the  house  It  is  the  Lady's  Bower  of  the 
olden  time.  In  this  light  it  does  not  serve  in  any  way  to  r^eve 
the  Drawing-room ;  nor  is  it  even  supplementwy  or  a^sceflsory 

to  'that  apartment ;  but  as  the  personal  retreat  of  the  lady,  it 
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a  secondary  and  smaller  Drawing-room.  It  is  then  generally 
turned  to  accoimt  in  the  way  of  ordinary  use,  especially  in  a 
small  family,  so  as  to  preserve  the  Dravdng-room  for  occasions  of 
importance.  When  the  Drawing-room  itself  is  very  large,  this 
arrangement  has  its  advantages ;  but  it  is  manifest  that  such  a 
BoudcHr  is  really  a  Morning-room. 

The  Boudoir  in  any  case  follows,  in  respect  of  dtuation^  aspecty 
plariy  furniture^  &c.,  the  ordinary  regulations  for  a  small 
Drawing-room ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  to  be  a  Sitting-room,  and  to 
open  if  possible  firom  the  principal  Corridor  of  the  house.  It 
may,  however,  be  somewhat  retired  in  situation  ;  although  such 
retirement  ought  not  to  prejudice  free  access,  it  being  in  many 
respects  the  lady's  business-room. 

When  there  exists  a  private  suite  of  rooms  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  heads  of  the  &mily,  apart  from  both  their  guests 
and  their  children  (see  Private  Family  Suite),  there  need  be  no 
other  Boudoir  besides  the  Lady's  Sitting-room  therein  involved. 
In  this  case  directness  of  access  may  be  a  difficulty ;  but  it  is 
none  the  less  an  advantage  to  have  it  (Plate  XXI.,  XXU., 
and  XXXIV.) 

A  door  of  ifUerecmmymdUjUAon  is  frequently  made  between  the 
Boudoir  and  Drawing-room;  but  as  it  is  in  all  cases  well  to 
consider  with  particular  care  the  effect  of  such  a  door  upon 
privacy,  in  the  present  case  it  is  especially  so ;  inasmuch  as,  if 
the  Boudoir  be  one  {HX>perly  so  called,  so  ready  an  access  from 
the  Drawing-room  may  be  very  inconvenient  as  regards  the 
privacy  of  the  lady.  When  Boudoir  and  Drawing-room  are  con- 
nected by  folding-doors,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  thrown  into 
one,  this  must  be  considered  as  an  arrangement  at  variance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Boudoir,  and  only  adopted  as  a  means 
of  enlarging  the  Drawing-room  at  its  neighbour's  expense.  In 
Plate  XXX  TIT,  the  Boudoir  is  very  peculiarly  placed^  and  at  a 
total  sacrifice  of  its  proper  purposa 

If  cireimistances  cause  the  Boudoir  to  be  placed  en  the 
Bedroom  story y  this  is  no  objection,  provided  the  access  be  well 
contrived.  It  may  then  be  attached  to  the  Mistress's  Bedroom 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Private  Suita    (Plates  XXXVL  and  XLL) 

A  CoTiservatory  opening  from  the  Boudoir  is  obviously  a 
charming  addition ;  so  also  is  a  Balcony  when  upstairs.  (Plate 
XLL) 
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CHAPTER  VIL— LiBEABT. 


Ito  OTdiuuj  character  defined.  —  Poaiticin.  —  Aspect  —  liglit  —  ArRUtgemeDt ; 
iutercotnmunioatiDD,  &c.  —  Diyness.  Tentitatioo ;  booboaiea.  —  As  a  Study.  — 
On  a  large  scale.  —  Htuenm.  —  Spare  room  eUached;  Librarian'!  room. — 
lulerior  itjle. 

The  degree  of  importance  to  be  assigced  to  the  Library  in  any 
particular  house  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  depend  altogether 
upon  the  literary  tastes  of  the  family,  and  to  be,  indeed,  so  far, 
a  criterion  of  those  tastes.  But  there  is  a  certain  standard  room, 
irrespective  of  such  considerations,  which  constitutes  the  Library 
of  an  average  Gentleman's  House ;  and  the  various  gradations 
by  whiuh  this  may  be  either  diminished  in  importance  or  aug- 
mented are  easily  understood.  It  is  not  a  Library  in  the  sole 
sense  of  a  depository  for  books.  There  is  of  course  the  family 
collection;  and  the  bookcases  in  which  this  is  accommodated 
form  the  chief  furniture  of  the  apartment.  But  it  would  be  an 
error,  except  in  very  special  circumstances,  to  design  the  Library 
for  mere  study.  It  is  primarily  a  sort  of  Morning-room  for  gen- 
tlemen rather  than  anything  else.  Their  correspondence  is  done 
here,  their  reading,  and,  in  some  measure,  their  lounging; — 
and  the  Billiard-room,  for  instance,  is  not  unfrequently  attached 
to  it.     At  the  same  time  the  ladies  are  not  exactly  excluded. 

The  positum  of  the  room  internally  ought  therefore  to  be  in 
immediate  connexion  with  the  principal  Dwelling-rooms,  bo  as 
to  be  equally  accessible ;  whilst,  on  the  other  liand,  as  regards 
external  influences,  it  ought  to  be  kept  suESciently  quiet  (althougli 
this  is  very  seldom  a  practical  problem),  to  prevent  the  inter- 
ruption of  reading  or  writing.  In  accordance  with  these  general 
ideas,  and  bearing  out,  moreover,  the  somewhat  sober  effect 
which  bookcases  always  produce,  the  »tyle  of  design  and  decora- 
tion ought  to  be,  althougli  not  devoid  of  cheerfulness,  certainly 
subdued  in  character. 

It  is  not  often  easy  to  obtain  a  choice  aspect  for  the  Librar)' : 
but  whenever  tliis  primary  pleasantness  can  be  had  for  it,  so 
much  the  better,  and  it  certainly  ought  never   to  be  entirely 
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is  better,  so  that  the  sun  may  be  off  the  windows  at  least  before 
noon  ;  even  due  East  might  be  preferred  by  some  persons,  the 
sunshine  beiug  thus  lost  about  half-past  ten.  In  any  case,  how* 
ever,  the  morning  sun  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  midday  or 
afternoon.  K  the  room  be  large  enough,  end  mndows  may  be 
used  to  advantage  here  as  elsewhere.  A  bay-mndow  also  is  well 
known  as  a  Library  feature,  even  when  not  adopted  for  prospect, 
but  as  a  trap  to  catch  a  sunbeam. 

A  difficult  question  which  often  arises  is  how  sufficiently  to 
provide  for  persons  engaged  in  writing  a  front  light  from  the  lefU 
It  is  not  that  a  snug  seat  by  the  fireside,  with  a  table  conveniently 
at  hand,  and  a  left  front  light,  can  by  any  possibility  be  pro- 
vided for  many  persons  at  once ;  but  it  is  very  unfortunate  when 
no  position  whatever  will  combine  these  advantages.  (See  St;udy^ 
In  9  Library,  especially,  this  problem  must  be  well  worked  out, 
and  not  for  one  writer  only,  but  for  severaL  Ingenuity  and  per- 
severance will  accomplish  wonders ;  and  therefore,  wiili  the  help 
of  end  light,  a  good  Library  may  be  expected  in  this  respect  to 
be  brought  very  near  perfection. 

The  Fireplace  ought  to  be  placed  so  as  to  make  a  good  winter 
fireside,  because  this  is  in  great  measure  a  Sitting-room.  The 
door  ought  to  stand  in  relation  to  the  fire  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples already  explained  for  such  a  room  (see  Dratping-room), 
A  sash  door  to  the  open  air  is  not  desirable,  except  in  some 
special  case. 

Intercommunication  is  frequently  made  with  the  Drawing- 
room,  and  sometimes  intimately  (see  Plates  XVL  and  XXX.) ; 
and  this  carries  with  it  no  doubt  a  certain  sort  of  convenience, 
because  the  two  rooms  can  be  thrown  together  occasionally ;  but 
it  is  a  question  whether,  in  a  good  house,  and  looking  at  such  a 
question  broadly,  it  is  not  on  the  whole  a  serious  loss  to  both 
rooms  as  regards  their  more  proper  purposes.  A  door  to  the 
Dining-room  is  not  formally  advisable;  nor  even  one  to  the 
Gentleman's-room  ;  although  both  these  arrangements  are  to  be 
met  with  (see  Plates  XXVI.  and  XXXIIL),  and  are  occasionally 
convenient.  A  communication  with  the  Billiard-room,  some- 
times  made,  may  give  the  Library  too  completely  the  character 
of  a  lounge,  so  as  to  render  it  somewhat  unfit  for  its  better  pur- 
poses. When  the  Library  of  a  small  house  is  used  as  the  Study, 
by  a  clergyman  for  instance,  or  as  the  Business-room,  a  door  to 
the  Dining-room  may  be  so  useftd  as  to  be  specially  admissible^ 
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the  Dining-room  being  thus  brongbt  to  serve  as  a  Waiting-room 
for  the  occasion.  The  interposition,  if  possible,  of  a  Lobby  or 
small  Ante-room,  will,  however,  be  an  aid  to  propriety  in  almost 
all  these  cases. 

A  Library  onght  in  every  instance  to  have  more  carefiil  venti- 
lation than  usual ;  as  otherwise  there  will  arise  from  the  books 
a  well-bnown  odour  of  mustiness.  Dryneat  to  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary degree  is  also  an  essential,  as  damp  proves  very  destroctive 
to  books.  The  walls,  therefore,  which  are  towards  the  oater  air, 
and  even  the  others  also,  if  of  brick  or  stone,  ought  to  be  bat- 
tened. The  bookcaaea  onght  to  be  made  of  carefiillyeelected, 
well-seasoned  deal  or  pine,  with  backs  to  all ;  and  a  small  space 
had  better  be  left  underneath  at  the  floor,  and  behind  at  the 
wall,  for  the  passage  of  air  all  around,  the  space  at  the  floor  to 
be  moreover  high  enough  to  allow  the  dust  to  be  thoroughly 
cleared  out  The  cases  do  not  require  to  be  higher  than  tbeir 
own  uses  dictate ;  indeed,  a  space  of  two  or  three  feet  between 
the  top  and  the  ceiling,  to  be  occupied  by  basts  for  instance^  is 
almost  a  standard  feature. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  we  have  been  hitherto  dealing  with 
the  ordinary  Library  of  an  average  house,  and  no  more ;  hot 
when  the  owner  is  a  man  of  learning,  we  must  either  add  a  Studi/ 
or  constitute  the  Library  itself  one.  In  this  latter  case,  in  order 
to  prevent  disturbance,  the  door  will  be  more  conveniently  placed, 
not  in  the  main  Corridor,  but  indirectly  connected  tbercTvith ; 
no  door  of  iiiteroommunication  ought  to  connect  it  with  any  other 
room  (except  possibly  tho  Gentlcmaii's-room) ;  and  the  position 
externally  ought  lo  he  more  than  ordinarily  secluded.  Double- 
doora  also  may  be  required.  In  short,  the  Library,  which  has 
hitherto  been  a  public  i-oom,  and  somewhat  of  a  lounge,  becomes 
now  essentially  a  private  retreat. 

When  the  books  form  a  large  collection,  and  strangers,  perhaps, 
are  occasionally  admitted  for  reading  or  reference,  the  Library 
necessarily  assumes  more  extensive  proportions,  and  its  arrange- 
ments become  more  complicated.  For  example,  heating  appa- 
ratus becomes  very  ]M)8sibly  indispensable ;  the  question  coines 
up  of  ceiling  lights ;  the  apartments  are  probably  carried  up  to 
tilt?  heijjiht  of  two  storiea,  and  Galleries  funned  around,     tjeclu- 
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made  according  to  the  reqmrements  of  wall  space  verticallyy 
table  space  horizontally,  the  particular  kind  of  light  which  is 
most  suitable,  and  the  means  of  access  to  the  specimens.  Paint' 
ings  ought  not  to  be  hung  in  any  ordinary  Library  unless  they  be 
curiosities,  or  otherwise  such  as  not  to  demand  special  provisions 
for  lighting,  &c. :  curious  engravings  are  frequently  accommo- 
dated so  far  as  space  will  go.  Statuary  is  eligible  in  a  superior 
room ;  and  busts  on  the  top  of  the  bookcases  and  on  pedestals  in 
occasional  recesses,  more  or  less  accidental,  are  always  worthy 
of  place,  and  indeed  of  prominence.  (See  Oreat  Library ^  &c, 
under  the  head  of  State^Rooms.) 

An  attached  Spare  room  or  closet  is  always  desirable  for  a 
Library  of  any  importance,  to  accommodate  books  newly  re- 
ceived, or  set  aside  for  binding  or  other  [such  purpose.  This 
becomes  amplified  into  a  lAbrairiaafCs^ocm  in  other  cases. 

In  a  Library  of  superior  class,  although  excessive  display  is 
stiU  undesirable,  the  architect  will  be  allowed  a  little  licence, 
sometimes  a  good  deal,  in  the  exercise  of  his  talents  for  tnterwr 
effect;  and,  by  constituting  the  bookcases,  sculptures,  &c.,  as 
parts  of  his  design,  he  may,  even  without  pretension,  produce  a 
composition  which  shall  be  of  considerable  artistic  merit.  Lideed 
cases  are  frequent  in  which  a  good  Library,  by  being  compara* 
tively  elaborated  in  this  way,  becomes  the  diow-room  of  the 
house. 


CHAPTER     VIIL  — BiLLIABD-ROOM. 

The  Player's  plan  described. — Dunensions,  light,  floor. — Banquette. — Podtiois 

various.  —  Smoking.  —  ninstrations  poMtm. 

This  apartment  in  a  Grentleman's  House  is  not  meant  to  with- 
stand the  criticism  of  players ;  but  we  are  bound  to  point  out 
how  it  is  to  be  more  fastidiously  planned  when  required. 

The  difiSculty  lies  more  particularly  in  the  arrangement  of 
lights.  The  process  of  plotting  the  plan  is  this :  set  out  12  feet 
by  6  feet  for  a  table  of  the  most  usual  size,  and  not  less  than 
6  feet  all  round  it  for  the  player ;  form  a  ceiling  light  about 
the  size  of  the  table,  and  exactly  over  it ;  and  give  a  fireplace 
wherever  convenient,  so  as  to  warm  the  room  effectually  and 
yet  not  be  in  the  way  of  the  player.    If  a  skylight  cannot  be. 
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liad,  the  character  of  the  room  for  use  by  day  ia  seriously 
damaged ;  and  windows  in  the  walls  must  then  be  80  contriTed 
as  to  throw  a  light  on  the  table  which  shall  be  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible equal  at  all  parts  and  without  shadow, — no  easy  matter. 
For  artificial  light  three  chandeliers  over  the  table  are  conBidered 
best,  placed  on  the  central  line,  8}  feet  apart,  and  3  feet  above 
the  table. 

It  is  important  that  the  table  shonld  be  warranted  against 
vibration ;  the  floor,  therefore,  if  there  be  a  Basement  under, 
must  be  made  rigid,  and  the  construction  contrived  with  special 
reference  to  the  bearings  of  the  table-legs,  four  on  each  side. 

If  the  room  be  large  enough,  there  may  be  fixed  benchefl  or 
couches  along  part  of  the  walls,  elevated  a  few  inches  by  a  ban- 
quette or  step. 

The  usQal  Billiard-room,  however,  is  no  more  than  an  Apart- 
ment of  about  the  dimensions  above  indicated,  with  both  side 
and  end  light  as  ati  essential  matter,  if  possible. 

The  position  of  a  Billiard-room  (looked  at  as  a  pottibly  noisjr 
room)  is  probably  best  when  it  opens  either  from  a  large  Entrance 
Hidl  or  &om  the  entrance  end  of  the  Principal  Corridor  or 
Gallery ;  and  so  as  to  be  situated  not  exactly  amongst  the 
Dwelliug-rooms,  but  still  in  close  communication  with  them,  for 
the  access  of  the  ladies.  (See  Tlates  XXL,  XXII.,  XXVI.,  XXX., 
XXXIV.).  Sometimes  it  is  placed  as  an  external  appendage, 
approached  by  a  short  balcony  or  covered  way ;  but  this  is  for 
smoking.  (See  Plate  XLI.)  Another  form  of  the  sitme  idea, 
and  a  preferulile  one,  is  to  interpose  a  Conservatory  between  it 
and  the  House ;  whereby  sufficient  sejiaration  is  effected  without 
sacrificiug  the  indoor  character  of  the  room,  Souietimea  the 
Billiard-room  is  combined  with  the  Library ;  but  generally  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  latter:  sometimes  it  is  made  an  open 
adjunct  to  the  Entrance-Hall  (Plate  XXXL) ;  but  this  also 
with  obvious  inconvenience  to  the  playei's.  Sometimes  the 
Entrance  Hall  itself  is  made  to  liold  the  billiard- table  in  the 
centre  of  the  floor ;  but  this  is  to  be  considered  as  mere  matter 
of  economy. 

Ifa  Billiard-room  really  within  the  house  ia  to  be  used  by 
siiiukers,  care  muat   1h3   taken  to  shut   it  oil',  nut  only  from  the 
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CHAPTER  IX.  —  Gentleman's-boom  or  Business-room. 

Its  usee  defined.  —  Situation,  and  means  of  access.  —  Waiting-roonL — Agent's- 
room.  —  Special  Entrance.  —  Aspect.  —  Interior  arrangement.  —  Strong-closet 
or  Deed-room.  —  Lavatory^  &c.  —  Intercommunication.  —  When  in  Priyate 
Suite,  &c.  —  Ulustrations. 

This  apartment  in  its  most  proper  and  characteristic  form  (see 
the  plans  generally  throughout  the  volume)  is  the  private  roam  of 
a  gentleman  whose  mornings  are  more  or  less  spent  in  practical 
affairs.   In  a  superior  house  it  will  be  a  good-sized  plain  room,  with 
space  for  a  few  maps  on  the  waUs,  bookcases  for  practical  works 
of  reference,  the  same  for  papers,  and  a  fire-proof  closet  for  deeds 
and  documents  of  importance.     If  a  justice  of  the  peace,  the  > 
owner  will  make  this  apartment  his  Jugtice-room  ;  as  a  landlord  ' 
he  will  transact  business  here  with  his  tenants  and  servants;  : 
and  as  master  of  the  house  he  will  receive  the  tradesmen  and  , 
domestics.     His  intimates  and  acquaintances  also  will  be  shown 
in  to  him  here. 

Accordingly,  its  situatian  ought  to  be  such  that  it  shall  be, 
first,  of  course,  readily  reached  from  the  family  Thoroughfares ; 
but  secondly  accessible  from  the  main  Entrance  without  passing 
through  the  Family  Department;  and  thirdly  accessible  from 
a  secondary  Entrance,  which  will  be  generally  the  principal 
Servants'-door  or  Luggage-Entrance.  The  purpose  is  to  admit 
all  sorts  of  persons  on  business  as  directly  as  possible  to  this  room, 
without  interfering  with  the  Thoroughfares  of  the  family,  and 
using  as  little  as  possible  those  of  the  domestics.  The  most 
eligible  position  will  consequently  be  what  may  be  called  the 
separating  point  between  the  Main  House  and  the  Offices,  with 
a  direct  access  from  both,  and  a  judiciously -contrived  route 
of  entrance  through  each. 

A  Waiting-room,  or  some  equivalent  space  in  the  Servants* 
Corridor,  ought  to  be  provided  in  all  good  houses ;  or  the  Butler's 
Pantry  will  be  used  for  the  purpose,  which  is  inconvenient  The 
Servants'  Hall  may  be  used  more  legitimately. 

The  butler  will  generally  be  the  personal  attendant  of  his 
master;  and  so  it  is  well  to  place  his  Pantry  close  at  hand. 
The  Dining-room  ought  also  to  be  sufficiently  near  to  serve  as  a 
Waiting-room  for  friends :  the  Library  is  better  kept  private. 
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Some  gentlemen  require  an  Agenda-room  adjoining,  for  the 
land  steward  or  bailiff,  or  for  a  derk ;  thig  may  liave  a  door  of 
intercommanication  with  the  principal  room  (as  indeed  may  the 
Waiting-room  also),  provided  it  be  not  considered  to  interfere 
with  privacy.  A  E^tecial  Kntranoe  is  in  each  a,  case  sometimes 
added,  called  the  Btuineaa-room  Entrtnux;  this  reliereB  the 
Servants'  entrance  altogether,  bat  not  the  entrance-door  of  the 
house. 

The  a»pect  of  a  Business-room  will  of  coarse  fii^ow  the  same 
principles  which  have  already  been  allnded  to  in  treating  of  the 
Library. 

The  interiar  pUm.  of  the  room  onght  to  be  sach  as  to  allow 
the  occupant  to  have  fire,  door,  and  window,  all  in  his  front ; 
(see  Study;)  with,  at  the  same  time,  not  only  comfiutable 
accommodation  for  a  friend  by  the  fire,  but  as  mach  as  possible 
all  that  has  been  before  claimed  for  an  ordinary  Library.  The 
Strong-ctoaet  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  very  convenient  corner,  and 
certainly  not  exposed  to  the  reach  of  persons  passing  in  and 
out  the  room.  This  may  be  amplified,  if  necessary,  to  the  size 
of  a  Deed-room, — still  made  fire-proof  of  coiuse.  A  capacious 
common  Clo»et  will  be  found  a  convenient  addition  for  the 
rofeption  of  bulky  things,  A  Lavatory,  &e.,  ought  to  be  had, 
cither  specially  or  othen\ise,  at  hand, 

A  door  of  intercommumcatien  is  sometimes  made  to  the 
Library,  or  to  the  Boudoir  or  Moruing-roora ;  but  tlie  latter 
arrangements  especially  are  quite  irregular.  When  incorporated 
in  a  Private  Famihj  Suite,  as  in  Flates  XIV.,  XXVII., 
XXXIV.,  and  others,  the  Gentleman's-room  must  not  be 
allowed  to  suffer  in  any  of  the  points  above  set  forth ;  and  there 
is  no  necessity  that  it  should  do  so. 

Although  the  description  here  given  apph'es  essentially  to 
a  room  for  the  transaction  of  business,  there  are  many  in- 
stances where  a  geutlcman's  affairs  are  so  simple  as  to  involve 
little  or  no  business  whatever.  In  such  a  case  the  question 
of  jilan  will  Ijc  still  the  same ;  the  room  vriU  probably  be  dif- 
ferently furnished,  but  this  is  all ;  and  in  every  house  of  im- 
portance, even  if  tho  existing  owner  should  altogether  divest 
himsplf  of  business,   it   is   still    liiL;:Iily   desirable    to   iirovide. 
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Hates  XV.,  XVL,  XXVL,  XXVUT.,  and  many  others,  show 
the  Gentleman's-room  in  several  varieties,  and  Plate  XXXTTT- 
is  to  be  especially  looked  at. 


CHAPTER  X.— Study. 


Defined. —  Sitoatioii,  a^>ect,  &c. — DifScnlty  of  light,  dsc — Model  plan.  —  Ex« 

oeptional  caaes. — Illiistrationa. 

The  simplest  fonn  of  8tady  exists  in  a  small  house  bnilt  for  a 
studious  man,  for  instance  a  Parsonage.  It  is  generally  the 
Library  also  for  his  own  pnrposes ;  a  bookcase  of  lighter  reading 
being  placed  in  the  Dining-room  or  Drawing-room,  for  the 
family.  Bnt  the  arrangements  of  a  Study  attached  (we  may  say 
instead  of  a  GentlemanVroom)  to  a  larger  Library  will  not« 
necessarily  differ  from  what  is  required  in  this ;  as  a  Study,  in 
whatever  circumstances,  may  be  defined  to  be  a  place  of  reading 
and  writing  for  one  person  alone. 

In  sitiuxtian,  it  ought  specicdly  to  be  retired,  and  if  not  too 
readily  accessible,  all  the  better:  casual  visitors  need  not  be 
tempted  to  look  in  upon  the  student  in  passing — **ju8t  to  say 
how-d'ye-do." 

The  aspecty  seeing  that  the  occupant  is  probably  engaged  in  it 
all  day,  ought  to  be  cheerfuL  As  respects  both  sight  and  sound, 
the  surr<nmding8  ought  to  be  such  as  shall  not  distract  his  atten- 
tion. No  door  of  mtercommurdcation  is  allowable,  except  it  be 
to  the  Library ;  or  if  for  domestic  reasons  a  connection  with  the 
Dining-room  be  dictated,  it  must  be  accepted  only  as  a  compro- 
mise. Otherwise  the  principles  laid  down  for  the  Library  and 
Gentleman's-room  will  govern  the  Study.  It  is  generally  a 
small-sized  apartment ;  but  ought  always  to  be  made  larger  than 
is  the  custom  if  possible,  for  the  sake  of  a  sedentary  man's  health, 
comfort,  asid  cheerfulness  of  mind. 

It  is  never  otherwise  than  most  important  in  planning  a  Study 
that  the  student  should  sit  comfortably  at  his  desk  as  regards 
fireplace  and  door,  and  have  the  proper  benefit  of  a  front  left 
light.  In  many  a  case  (as  has  been  hinted  in  our  chapter  on 
Comfort)  he  has  to  dispose  himself  in  a  very  small  room  under 
the  perplexing  choice  of  placing  his  back  either  to  the  fire,  to 
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t3ie  door,  or  to  the  window  itself.  It  ia  perhaps  perfection  to 
have  at  his  back  a  blank  wall  covered  with  the  bookcases,  ou 
8  left  a  vfindow,  on  liis  right  the  fire,  and  in  his 
front  the  door.  (See  mar^nal  Bbetch.)  If  the 
fire  can  be  kept  towards  the  blank  end  and  the 
indow  towards  the  other,  let  them  be  bo.  The 
door,  also,  may  be  placed  in  the  angle  next  the 
window,  if  preferred. 

For  a  clergj-man  it  will  perhaps  most  generally 
happen  tJiat  the  Study  must  be  so  sitnated  as  to  be  of  ready 
access  for  the  transaction  of  business;  in  which  case  the  door 
ought  to  be  placed  within  easy  reach  of  the  Front  Entrance  for 
one  class  of  visitors,  and  the  Servants'  Entrance  for  another. 

The  Study  of  an  exceptional  kind,  as  for  a  scientific  man, 
a  naturalist,  or  an  artist,  must  necessarily  be  contrived  nith 
special  reference  to  pecniiar  circumstances  which  cannot  be  here 
^entered  upon  with  any  effect.  Certain  adjuncts  also  may  bo 
required,  according  to  the  case,  which  are  not  reducible  to 
system.     The  occupant  must  dictate. 

(See  Plates  XSV.,  XXIX.,  and  SLL,  for  examples  of  the 
Study.) 


CHAPTER  XI.— Saloon, 


A  chaTBCteristic  of  Palladian  plan.  —  Described.  —  Sola  or  Salon.  —  Adspfation  to 
later  plan.  —  Ulostratioiu.  —  The  MediieTal  Galleiy. 

In  our  Mansions  of  the  seTenteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
the  Saloou  ie  a  standard  feature.  It  occupies,  for  instance,  the 
middle  of  the  Garden  frcmt,  having  on  one  hand  the  Drawing- 
room,  and  on  the  other  perhaps  the  Lilaiiry,  vrith  central  doors 
of  intercommunication,  by  means  of  which  the  three  apartments 
are  thrown  into  a  suite  at  pleasure.  The  external  wall  contains 
the  Garden-Entrance  as  the  central  feature  of  the  Facade, 
together  with  two  or  more  windows ;  and  the  opposite  wall  con- 
tains a  central  dooni'ay  from  the  Frout-Entrance  or  the  Central- 
Ilall.     fSee  Plates  XII..  XIII.)     The  Saloon  in  this  form  is 
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istic  of  Italian  and  French  houses  to  this  day  under  the  name  of 
Sola  or  Salon. 

The  Saloon  when  used  in  similar  form  in  more  modem 
houses  is,  as  a  rule,  still  more  of  a  thoroughfare  and  less  of  a 
room ;  but  there  are  some  instances  in  which  it  has  assumed 
a  good  deal  of  the  continental  character  rather  than  the  Pal- 
ladian,  as  in  Plates  XXX.  and  XXXI.  In  both  these  cases 
it  is  simply  a  large  public  apartment  with  the  Dining-room  at 
one  end  and  the  Drawing-room  at  the  other,  becoming  itself 
properly  an  unoccupied  general  reception-room  and  a  thorough- 
fare route  between  these  two.  In  Plate  XXX.  this  idea  is  very 
characteristically  carried  out,  and  the  Loggia  in  front  towards 
the  Garden,  like  a  verandah,  still  adds  to  the  charm  of  the 
apartment — if  there  be  b'ght  enough.  But  supposing  this 
Saloon  to  be  made  a  Family-Sitting-room,  then  it  requires  very 
careful  special  disposition,  (as  an  examination  of  Plate  XXX. 
will  clearly  show,)  or  the  access  of  the  rooms  at  the  end  may 
become  very  much  confused.  In  a  suite  of  State  Apartments, 
however,  such  a  disposition  may  answer  well.  Arrangements  of 
the  Mediaeval  style  will  probably  make  of  the  Gallery  all  that 
can  be  required.    (See  further  Thoroughfares^ — Saloan^ 


CHAPTER  Xn.— Private  Family  Suite. 

Described.  —  niostiationB.  —  Modified  anangements. 

A  FEATURE  much  esteemed  in  our  best  Mansions  may  be  called 
by  this  name ;  being,  in  fact,  generally  a  suitable  portion  of  the 
Ground-floor,  perhaps  one  particular  wing,  specially  appro- 
priated as  a  private  lodging  for  the  master  and  mistress  of  the 
house.  It  comprehends  when  in  perfection  a  Gentleman's 
Sitting-room  (being  the  Business-room),  and  a  Lady's  Sitting- 
room  (being  the  Boudoir),  the  Bedroom,  Dressing-rooms,  and 
appurtenances  of  a  Principal  Bedchamber  Suite  (see  Sleeping^ 
roams),  and  occasionally  a  Waiting-room.  The  whole  of  these 
are  grouped  upon  a  private  Corridor,  which  is  often  placed  also 
in  connection  with  a  special  Garden  door,  thus  constituted  a 
Private  Entrance  for  the  suite.  A  Staircase  close  at  hand  goes 
upwards  to  the  Nurseries  and  Bedchambers  of  the  Family.    In 
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Plate  XrV.,  the  plan  of  Longleat,  (historically  peculiar  in  tliis 
respect,)  the  general  arrangemoiit  hore  described  is  to  be  seeu 
to  great  advantaga  (See  also  Plates  XXL,  XXII.,  and 
XXXIV.)  A  modification  of  the  idea,  frequently  used,  places 
on  the  Principal-floor  the  Gentleman'a-room  and  Boudoir  only, 
and  the  Bedehamher  Suite  immediately  overhead,  etill  keeping 
the  private  Staircase  and  the  Entrance.  Sometimes  again  the 
Gentleman's  Dressing-room  will  be  preferred  on  the  lower  level, 
attached  to  the  Gentleman's  room,  in  spite  of  the  inconvenience 
of  passing  up  and  down  stairs  to  and  from  bed.  As  regards 
aspect,  internal  arrangement,  and  other  considerations,  the  prin- 
ciples which  apply  are  those  which  govern  other  apartments 
respectively  situilar. 


CHAPTER    SlIL— Hoi'SE    Consbbvatobt    (and   Winter- 

OAKDEJJ). 

PuipoMB  of  Uiii  OonsErratory.  —  HloBttttions.  —  LigLt  —  Arrangement.  —  Beat- 
ing npparnhis.  ^  Difflcuilii-a  when  nttochcd  fo  n  Itoom.  —  Inti;n\nnuiunic«tioii, 
4c  —  Aspect  —  Winter-Gardon  deeoribed.  —  Constniction.  —  AirangemeDt 

The  Conservatory  which  is  here  referred  to  is  merely  such  a 
stmcture  as  may  be  attached  to  the  House  by  way  of  an  adjunct 
to  the  Family-rooms,  to  accommodate  potted  plants,  end  perhaps 
a  few  creepers  to  cover  a  wall  or  run  up  a  pillar.     (See  Plates 

XXIX.,  xxxm.,  XXXV.,  xu.) 

To  preserve  the  plants  in  good  condition  and  natural  form  it 
is  desirable  to  have  as  much  as  possible  of  equable  /ront  and  top 
light ;  the  best  arrangement  therefore  is  that  which  provides  a 
glazed  screen  along  the  front  and  ends,  and  a  wholly  or  partially 
glazed  roof,  the  forms  to  be  dictated  by  taste  and  convenience. 
In  cases  where  a  Balcony  is  formed  above,  the  top  light  ought 
not  to  be  4oo  much  reduced  in  quantity.  The  screenwork  in 
front  also  ought  to  be  in  all  cases  as  open  as  the  architectural 
style  will  possibly  permit 

This  Conservatory  may  liave  any  arrangement  that  is  desired. 
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an  ordinary  stepped  9taffe  against  the  back  wall,  with  a  passage  of 
any  width  from  2  or  3  feet  upwards,  but  the  wider  tLe  better, 
between  the  two  stages  just  described.  This  refers  of  course  to 
ordinary  cases:  when  an  extensive  structure  of  the  kind  is 
required,  this  becomes  matter  for  special  design  and  contrivance, 
involving  principles  which  are  beyond  our  present  province. 

The  Seating  apparatus,  in  the  form  which  has  usually  to  be 
provided  for,  is  comparatively  simple.  If  there  be  a  general 
hot-water  supply,  this  will  probably  be  made  available ;  if  not, 
a  Boiler-house  must  be  formed  underneath,  and  fitted  up  with 
whatever  description  of  boiler  may  be  preferred  from  amongst 
the  many  that  compete  for  public  favour.  In  connection  with 
tins,  the  architect  will  have  to  provide  for  the  actual  heating 
pipes.  These  will  be  either  placed  under  the  pavement  of  the 
passage  in  a  brick  channel  covered  by  a  grating,  or  they  will  be 
exposed  to  view  under  the  dwarf  stages  along  the  front  The 
latter  is  the  best  arrangement^  if  so  contrived  that  the  doorways 
shall  be  avoided,  as  no  dip  of  the  pipes  can  be  allowed. 

It  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  for  a  Ckniservatory  to  be 
too  directly  attached  to  a  JDtpeUing-room  is  unadvisable.  The 
warm  moist  air,  impregnated  with  vegetable  matter  and  dete- 
riorated by  the  organic  action  of  the  plants,  is  both  unfit  to 
breathe  and  destructive  of  the  fabrics  of  furniture  and  decora- 
tion. On  a  small  scale,  however,  and  when  used  only  for  comr 
paratively  hardy  plants,  it  may  be  a  very  pleasant  adjunct^ 
provided  it  be  never  overheated  and  always  well  ventilated.  It 
need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  the  sashes,  of  whatever  kind, 
ought  almost  all  to  open,  so  that  in  summer  weather  there  may 
be  no  difficulty  in  the  admission  of  air  precisely  as  required. 

The  intercommunication  most  usual  for  a  Conservatory  is  with 
either  the  Drawing-room,  Boudoir,  or  Moming-room ;  or,  what 
is  probably  better  than  all,  with  a  Saloon,  Vestibule^  Gallery,  or 
Corridor,  immediately  adjoining  any  of  those  apartments.  The 
Staircase  also  may  be  connected  with  it  so  as  to  have  a  good 
efiect  An  outer  door  to  the  grounds  is  of  course  indispensable ; 
indeed  a  small  Conservatory  is  probably  best  of  all  when  con- 
stituted to  form  a  floral  porch. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  will  at  once  suggest  itself  that 
the  interposition  of  a  Lobby  or  small  Anteroom,  or  Porch,  capable 
of  thorough  ventilation,  may  be  made  so  serviceable  in  preventing 
ill  effects,  that  it  ought  seldom  if  ever  to  be  dispensed  with. 
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The  atpect  ought  to  be  such  as  to  catch  every  possible  ray  of 
snoahioe  in  winter :  consequeDtly  the  glazed  surfaces  ought  to 
extend  as  far  East,  and  West  as  can  be  contrived.  The  morning 
Bun,  however,  if  a  choice  has  to  be  made,  is  preferable  to  that  of 
the  evening. 

The  g^ieral  rule,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  state,  for  the  dis- 
position of  a  Conservatory  as  regards  aspect,  supposing  light  to 
be  equal  on  all  sides,  is  to  place  the  longitudinal  axis  (with  a 
central  path)  dne  North  and  South.  Thua  the  snnEdiiue  is 
thrown  more  on  one  stage  of  plants  before  noon  and  mcore  on 
the  other  side  after  noon,  and  at  noontide  itself  equally  on  both. 
This  principle,  however,  seldom  applies  to  such  s  case  as  we 
have  in  hand,  except  for  example  when  the  etmcture  is  more  of 
an  extended  Covered-way  or  floral  Gallery  at  right  angles  to  a 
South  front  than  a  Conservatory  proper. 

The  term  Wmter-Garden  is  applied  to  a  glasshouse  on  so 
extensive  a  scale  as  to  cover  a  considerable  area,  say  50  feet 
square  or  upwards.  In  the  plan  of  Somehletton  Hall  {Plate 
XXXII.)  a  structure  of  this  kind  is  represented  which  has  been 
much  admired ;  its  dunensious  being  100  feet  eqnare  exclusive 
of  accessories.  The  purpose  in  every  such  case  is  to  accommo- 
date, for  gardening  effect  rather  than  mere  conservation,  a  col- 
lection of  rare  plants,  to  be  kept  in  condition  during  winter  by 
artificial  lieat,  iiiterapersed  with  sculptures,  rockwork,  shellwork, 
one  or  more  fountains,  and  so  on,  and  the  pillars  shrouded  in 
masses  of  creepers  and  pendent  runners ;  and  beyond  a  doubt 
the  value  of  such  an  adjunct  to  a  stately  JMansiun  ought  not  to 
be  underestimated. 

Tlie  moile  of  constructwn  adopted  nowadays  would  be  inva- 
riably to  a  great  degree  the  use  of  iron.  The  roof  particularly 
would  be,  as  a  rule,  formed  of  an  iron  framework,  for  the  sake 
of  lightness  of  appearance,  receiving  the  glass  probably  in 
ordinary  deal  sashes.  The  front,  if  of  stone  or  brick,  would  bo 
as  open  as  jiossible,  seeing  tliat  the  weight  upon  it  is  trifling. 
With  scientific  adjustment  the  number  of  columns  required 
within  the  area  for  the  support  of  the  roof  may  be  reduced  to 
very  few. 

A  good  Fountain  is  almost  an  essential  featiu'e  in  a  Winter- 
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desirecL  Mirrors  may  be  introduced.  Lamps  also,  or  gasb'ghts, 
are  sometimes  part  of  the  project.  OmamentcU  pavement  is  par- 
ticularly applicable ;  and  decoratire  designs  may  also  be  adopted 
on  the  blank  walls.  The  Heating  apparatus  may  be  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  most  probably  circulation  pipes  in  channels  under 
the  floor. 

It  is  manifest  that  other  kinds  of  Greenhouses  may  be  added 
to  form  a  more  complete  suite,  if  the  taste  of  the  proprietor 
leads  him  to  desire  such  (as  the  Fern  and  Palm-houses  in  Plate 
XXXII.)  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  in  this  treatise  we  should 
enlarge  upon  such  particulars.  Further  notes,  however,  will  be 
found  amongst  the  remarks  on  the  Grounds, 


CHAPTER  XIV.— Smoking-room. 

Pnrpoee.  —  Podtum,  Access,  Prospect,  and  Ventilatiofn. 

The  pitiable  resources  to  which  some  gentlemen  are  driven, 
even  in  their  own  houses,  in  order  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  pes-  • 
tiferous  luxury  of  a  cigar,  have  given  rise  to  the  occasional 
introduction  of  an  apartment  specially  dedicated  to  the  use  of 
Tobacco.  The  Billiard-room  is  sometimes  allowed  to  be  more 
or  less  under  the  dominion  of  the  smoker,  if  contrived  accord- 
ingly ;  but  this  would  in  other  cases  be  impossible ;  and  there 
are  even  instances  where,  out  of  sheer  encouragement  of  the 
practice,  a  retreat  is  provided  altogether  apart,  where  the  dcice 
far  niente  in  this  particular  shape  may  solely  and  undisturbedly 
reign. 

The  position  selected  for  a  Smoking-room  is  sometimes  a 
species  of  prospect-chamber  in  a  tower;  sometimes  a  room 
upstairs  to  which  a  spacious  balcony  is  attached ;  sometimes  a 
chamber  on  the  ground  level,  detached,  or  at  least  shut  off  from 
the  Main  House.  In  all  cases  of  any  importance  the  access 
ought  to  be  as  easy  as  may  be  from  the  Dining-room  quarter ; 
and  if  the  room  be  situated  on  an  upper  floor  it  may  even  be 
well  to  have  a  small  special  stair  to  it. 

The  prospect  ought  to  be  a  pleasant  one  for  the  evening,  and 
the  aspect  to  be  preferred  will  be  Westward.  A  fireplace  is 
necessary  for  winter ;  and  complete  ventilation  is  essential  on  the 
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score  of  both  health  and  cleanlinesa,  so  that  a  comparatively 
large  ventilator  in  the  ceiling  will  always  be  required.  As 
r^ards  prospect  more  particularly,  it  murt  be  remembered  that 
such  a  room  ought  to  have  some  sort  of  inducement  attached  to 
it  apart  from  mere  withdrawal ;  in  other  words,  the  smoker  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  have  some  better  excuse  than  the  mere  desire 
to  smoke.  For  the  same  reason  the  room  itaelf  should  be  a  good 
one,  and  well  got  up.  In  short,  it  ought  to  be  a  channing  chat- 
ting-room  with  smoking  allowed. 


CHAPTER  XV.— Gentlemen's  Odd  eoom. 

Useful  for  miscellaneoaa  puipoBei Hize,  position,  loc^-out,  and  accen. 

In  the  country  more  especially,  the  young  gentlemen  of  the 
house  may  find  themselves  very  much  at  a  loss  sometimes  for  an 
informal  place  in  which  "  to  do  as  they  like."  In  one  comer 
there  may  be  a  work-bench  and  tool-chest ;  over  the  mantel- 
piece there  may  be  foils  and  dumb-bells ;  the  fireside  may  be 
dedicated  to  the  cigar,  very  properly  forbi<Iden  elsewhere ;  there 
may  be  a  lathe  in  auotlier  corner ;  in  a  closet,  out  of  harm's 
wny,  there  may  be  an  elnctrical  mtichiiie  and  lialf  a  dozen  things 
of  the  sort ;  while  in  a  plain  cabinet  at  the  end  of  the  room  there 
may  be  deposited  collections,  preitared  and  unprepared,  bota- 
nieiil,  entomological,  niiueralogii'al,  Ac,  &c.  Ac.  There  seema 
no  reason  why,  in  a  large  house,  there  should  not  be  one  room 
more  on  this  account. 

Ill  size  such  a  room  ought  not  to  be  too  small.  In  position  it 
onght  to  be  out  of  the  Jlain  House,  and  yet  not  directly  amongst 
tlie  Offices :  near  the  Butler's- Pan  try  will  do ;  and  nest  the 
(jun-rooui  will  be  exactly  rij^ht.  It  may  have  it^  look-out  ou 
the  Lawn  or  Garden,  or  ou  the  Entrance  Court,  hut  not  on  tlie 
Servants'  department  in  any  way.  The  route  of  access  from  the 
Front-Entrance  ought  not  to  [tass  through  the  chief  Tliorough- 
s ;  and  the  back-way  may  be  the  Lnggago-Eutrance.  (Wc;o 
XKX" 
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SECTION  III. 


THE    SLEEPING-ROOMS. 


CHAPTER  L — An  Ordinary  Bedroom. 

Chance  plan  objectionable.  —  Primary  featores.  —  IVoper  arrangement  of  an  ordi- 
naiy  room.  —  Additional  windows,  shutters,  and  draperies  —  French  manner.  — 
Alcove  for  bed.  —  Doors.  —  Fumitnre.  —  Form.  —  Dimensions.  —  Closets.  — 
Light  and  ventilation. — Aspect.  —  Alcove  diessing-place. — lUastrations  jxiMt'm. 

Ik  the  case  of  Bedrooms  it  is  too  much  the  practice  to  allow  the 
plan  of  the  rooms  to  go  by  chance^  leaving  the  furniture  to  be 
placed,  and  other  internal  arrangements  for  occupation  effected, 
as  best  may  be.  But  for  so  unintelligent  a  mode  of  proceeding 
there  cannot  be  any  real  excuse.  It  is  true  that  as  a  rule  a 
Bedroom  comes  to  be  governed  by  the  form  of  some  other 
apartment  beneath  it,  whose  purposes  are  not  perhaps  analogous 
to  its  own ;  but,  whatever  difficulties  may  thus  arise,  they  will 
generally  yield  to  the  patience  of  an  experienced  designer ;  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  each  Bedroom  by  itself  ought  to 
be  made  to  display,  not  only  the  absence  of  that  haphazard  of 
which  we  complain,  but  an  obvious  attention  to  all  those  points 
of  comfort  and  convenience  which  pertain  to  the  character  of  so 
important  an  apartment. 

The  primary  features  of  plan  in  a  Bedroom  are,  first,  the  door 
or  doors,  the  fireplace,  and  the  windows;  and  secondly,  the 
bedstead,  the  dressing-table^  and  the  wardrobe ;  and  it  has  to  be 
remembered  that  every  Bedroom  must  be  considered  not  merely 
as  a  sleeping-room  but  as  occasionally  a  sick-room. 

Take  the  most  usual  kind  of  Bedroom,  namely,  one  for  a 
married  couple  with  a  Dressing-room  attached  for  the  gentleman. 
This  may  be  considered  as  a  room  of  good  size,  about  square  in 
form,  with  the  window  in  the  middle  of  one  side,  the  fireplace 
in  the  middle  of.  another  side,  and  the  door  in  one  angle.  Now 
we  shall  suppose  the  position  of  the  window  alone  to  be  de- 
termined.   We  may  at  once  make  it  a  rule  to  place  the  bedstead 
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(its  head  being  to  the  wall  after  the  Kngliah  mamiflr)  with  its 
tide  to  the  window,  rather  than  it«  foot.  By  this  means  the 
light  is  favourably  placed,  whether  for  a  sleeper  or  for  a  sick 
person :  experiment  muet  prove  this.  The  next  rule  is  that  the 
side  next  the  window  ought  to  be  the  left  side.  (See  mai^nal 
sketch — English  Bedroom.)  The  door  thus  goes  to  the  right 
side  (D)  ;  and  the^c  oaght  then  to  be  placed  opposite  the  foot 
of  the  bed  (F).  The  door  is  best  placed  in  the  positiou  shown 
on  the  sketch,  because,  as  it  must  open  with  its  back  towards  the 
fire  (the  rule  for  all  doors),  this  position  allows  it  to  open  with 
it»  back  also  towards  the  bed  (equally  a  rule).  The  Dreuing' 
room  door  may  then  be  in  any  other  comer, — say  at  d,  or  pre- 
ferably at  d.  The  result  of  all  this  is  bood  apparent ;  the  lady 
has  the  left  side  of  the  room,  with  the  window,  dressing  table, 
washstand,  and  fire,  all  conveniently  together,  and  the  door  quite 
out  of  the  way, — the  Dressing-room  door  being  also  out  of  the 
way  if  it  be  at  the  point  d.  In  other  words,  the  room  is  pre- 
cisely adapted  for  the  lady'g  Dretmig-room. 

In  a  superior  room  there  will  be  nothing  pCBitivelyat  variance 
with  this  arrangement;  and  so  it  may  be  taken  as  a  good 
elementary  idea  for  all  Bedrooms  whatever,  to  be  adhered  to  as 
often  as  possible,  and  to  he  kejit  in  mind  when  not  passible,  so 
as  to  indicate  what  modifications  of  plan  may  be  desirable  by 
way  of  compensation.  AVhen  the  window  cannot  be  placed  on 
the  proper  side,  the  lady  will  probably  follow  her  dressing-table 
to  the  other. 

When  any  additional  window  is  introduced,  this  ought  to  be 
done  with  care ;  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  above  arrange- 
ment, but  rather  to  add  something  to  it  on  the  same  principle. 
The  designer  must  also  renieinbor  that  wiiidow- shutters  and 
draperies,  and  bed-curtains,  ought  to  be  capable  of  being  more  or 
less  dispensed  with, — in  other  wonls,  they  ought  not  to  be 
rendered  necessary  by  his  mistakes  of  lighting. 

"Whilst,  however,  all  this  may  be  theoretically  correct,  it  is 
certainly  very  often  made  the  nile,  especially  in  large  rooms,  lo 
place  a  four-post-bcdstcad  with  its  foot  to  the  light.  The  prin- 
ciple chiefly  in  view  is  that  a  dran;jht  from  the  window  is  thus 
rendered  impossible.     Besides,  the  fireside,  if  the  doors  I 
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If  the  bedstead  be  placed  after  the  French  manner,  with  one 
side  to  the  wall,  the  head  ought  to  be  in  the  direction  of  the 
light  rather  than  the  foot,  and  the  fireplace  if  possible,  rather 
than  the  window,  in  front. 

The  best  French  arrangement  (Italian 
also)  places  the  bedstead  in  an  Alcove,  as  is 
well  known ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this 
is  done  more  on  Sitting-room  considerations 
than  otherwise,  the  characteristic  French 
Bedroom  of  the  present  day  being  so  far  very 
much  like  the  old  English  "  Parlour."  At 
the  same  time,  as  a  merely  pleasant  feature, 
the  alcove  in  question  is  certainly  worth 
copying  in  English  plan,  provided,  of  course, 
it  is  not  to  be  occupied  by  a  four-post- 
bedstead.  This  kind  of  room  appears  very 
suitable  for  young  ladies.  (See  Plate 
XXXVL) 

The  arrangement  of  the  doors  in  a  Bed- 
room is  of  no  small  importance,  as  there  may 
be  sometimes  three  or  even  four  of  these. 
K  there  be  but  one,  let  it  be  as  far  as  possible  from  both  tlie 
bedstead  and  the  fireplace,  in  such  a  position  as  not  to  create  a 
draught  towards  the  bedstead ;  and  especially  see  that  a  straight 
line  from  door  to  fire  shall  not  cross  the  bed.  It  is  better  to 
have  the  door  near  the  bedstead  than  near  the  fire ;  and  it  must 
on  no  account  be  near  the  window.  The  rule,  that  it  should 
open  with  its  back  towards  both  bed  and  fire,  we  have  already 
alluded  to.  When  there  are  several  doors,  the  question  of  their 
disposition  becomes  a  problem  on  the  same  principles ;  because 
all  must  be  considered  in  this  climate  as  sources  of  draughts. 
Much  of  the  diflSculty,  however,  is  lost  when  the  size  of  the 
room  is  sufficiently  large  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  doors ; 
and  for  a  small  room  to  have  many  doors  is  a  fatal  mistake. 
In  anj  case  the  problem  is  one  for  ingenuity  to  solve — how  to 
place  them  as  a  whole  least  objectionably  with  reference  to  the 
bedstead,  the  fireside,  and  the  dressing-table. 

The  Furniture  in  a  good  ordinary  Bedroom  is  as  follows. 
There  will  be  a  small  table  to  be  accommodated,  which  may 
stand  almost  anywhere  near  the  fire ;  a  washstand  in  the  light ; 
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a  pier-glass  witli  its  back  to  the  light ;  a  wardrobe  faeiug  the 
light,  and  in  a  central  iwsitioD  ;  a  couch,  t-haira,  easy  chairs ;  a 
(■heat  of  drawers,  cheffoiiier  perhaps,  or  cabioet  or  aide-table, 
iiiid  BO  on,  according  to  the  size  of  the  room. 

It  will  be  foimd,  upon  a  careful  consideration  of  these  general 
principles,  that  the  beet  form  for  au  average  Bedroom  is  the 
square :  an  oblong  room  must  have  either  the  bedstead  or  the 
light  occupying  one  end  or  shorter  wall,  whereae  for  both  alike 
the  longer  wall  or  side  is  most  suitable.  Oblong  plans,  however, 
are  in  practice  most  common ;  and  then  the  best  is  that  whicJi, 
by  having  light  at  the  end,  admits  of  the  bedstead  occupying 
one  side,  with  the  other  an-angemenis  based  thereon.  In  large 
rooms,  however,  the  difBculty  ceases  to  exist. 

As  respects  size,  a  square  of  l(j  feet  makes  a  good  ordinary 
room,  or  16  feet  by  20;  20  feet  square  is  a  very  commodions 
size ;  18  by  2i  feet  makea  a  room  of  the  first  class.  For  young 
persons  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  bedrooms  much  smaller,  and 
the  bedstead  may,  if  necessary,  be  placed  in  a  corner;  bnt 
rooms  of  less  size  than  about  W  by  12  feet  ought  scarcely  to  be  — 
proposed  in  a  house  of  respectable  pretensions.  ■ 

A  good  old-fashioned  Chset  is  never  out  of  place  attached  to" 
a  Bedroom,  care  being  taken  that  it  shall  be  very  dry  and  (what 
is  almost  the   same   thing)  well  ventilated ;   small  Bedrooms 
generally,  especially  in  small  houses,  ought  invariably  to  have 
such  closets,  or  cupboards,  to  take  the  place  of  wardrobes. 

The  lighting  of  a  Bedroom  ought  to  be  cheerful  and  sufficient; 
but  it  is  not  advisable  to  multiply  windows ;  in  most  ordinary 
eases  it  is  best  to  confine  them  to  one  wall.  Loftmeas  and 
ventilation  need  scarcely  be  mentioned,  except  for  the  sake  of 
remarking  the  fact  that  there  is  too  often  a  disposition  to 
economise  expense  in  the  height  of  the  Chamber  stories,  aome- 
timea  combined  also  with  an  inclination  to  depress  the  windows 
for  the  sake  of  exterior  architectural  effect.  In  small  rooms 
there  ought  to  be  some  simple  means  of  assisting  ventilation. 

The  aspect  of  Bedrooms  must  generally  follow  the  lead  of  the 
DweUing-rooms  below;  but  in  selecting  an  aspect  for  any 
particular  case,  the  principles  to  look  at  will  be  these.  For  the 
pleasantness  of  the  morning  sun,  from  North-East  to  South-Eaat 
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sick-room,)  South-East  more  particularly.  South-West  and  West 
rooms  become  hot,  and  are  exposed  to  boisterous  weather  and 
rain  ;  Northward  rooms  may  prove  cold. 

A  very  convenient  form  of  Bed-  www 

room  is  that  which  has  an  Alcove 
dressing-place.  When  the  room  is 
to  be  used  by  a  bachelor,  for  in- 
stance,  who   makes  it  his    private 

retreat  during  the   day,   or  **  own     

room,"    tliis    arrangement    answers     'ZZTTT^ITZr 
well ;  in  case  of  sickness  also  it  is  soie  i  inch  to  ao  feet 

sometimes  to  be  appreciated. 


CHAPTER  n. — An  Ordinary  Dressing-room. 

Dimensions,  uses,  and  fomitare.  —  Arrangement  and  aspect.  —  General  principles  of 
accommodation  ;  Bedroom ;  one  Dressing-room ;  two  Dressing-rooms ;  Boudoir. 

The  primary  idea  here  is  that  of  a  comparatively  small  private 
room  attached  to  a  Bedroom  for  the  purposes  of  the  toilet  The 
size  of  this  room  may  vary  from  9  or  10  feet  square,  as  the 
smallest  reasonable  limit  for  a  gentleman,  up  to  the  dimen- 
sions sometimes  of  a  considerable  apartment  for  a  lady ;  the 
gentleman  requiring  comparatively  little  space  in  general, 
and  the  lady  always  requiring  a  good  deal  more, — and  still  more 
if  the  room  is  made  a  private  Sitting-room  as  after-mentioned. 
The  furniture  generally  will  consist  of  a  dressing-table,  wash- 
stand,  wardrobe  or  drawers,  and  so  on,  for  a  gentleman,  with  a 
side-table  and  chairs ;  and  similar  articles  for  a  lady  on  a  moreu 
extensive  scale,  including  a  centre-table  perhaps.  Closets  and 
cupboards  will  always  be  valued  if  appropriately  placed.  In  a 
gentleman's  room  of  superior  class  there  will  be  a  small  bedstead 
in  one  comer ;  in  which  case  the  plan  of  the  room  has  to  be 
studied  as  a  Bedroom. 

Every  Dressing-room,  without  exception,  ought  to  have  a 
fireplace ;  and  the  relation  between  this  and  the  doors  must 
follow  the  general  rule.  When  the  room  is  to  be  used  as  a 
Sitting-room,  care  must  be  taken  especially  to  make  a  com- 
fortable fireside.     That  a  Dressing-room  must  always  have  its 
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own  otUer  door  ie  matter  of  universal  rule.  If  a  lady's  room,  it 
must  also  have  a  door  of  diret-t  mtercommunicatwn  with  the  Bed- 
room ;  wliereas  in  a  gentleman's  room  it  is  aUowable  to  have  no 
more  tbau  the  one  outer  door,  provided  it  opena  close  to  the 
door  of  the  Bedroom  and  wilhin  a  private  Lobby. 

Tlie  principles  of  aspect  just  laid  down  for  the  Bedroom  apply, 
when  circumstances  i>ermit,  with  equal  force  to  the  Dressing- 
room.  For  day  use,  however,  as  a  Sitting-room,  the  best  aspect 
would  of  course  be  South-Eastward. 

The  principle  of  aceommodation  which  govema  the  proriding  of 
Dressing-rooms  seems  to  be  this.  For  a  single  person  the  Bed- 
room alone  is  sufficient,  as  a  rule.  For  a  married  couple  with 
the  least  possible  degree  of  fastidiousness  the  Bedroom  alone,  if 
of  sufficient  size,  may  still  suffice.  Then  comes  the  case  of  one 
Dresting-room,  (the  universal  standard  plan,)  by  which  it  may  be 
Niid  the  gentleman's  toilet  is  taken  out  of  the  lady's  way,  slie 
retaining  tlie  Bed-room ;  this  admits  also  of  the  atteudauce  of 
servants.  Then  foUows  the  case  of  ttoo  Hressing-roomg,  which  in 
its  simplest  form  supposes  the  lady  not  to  give  up  the  use  of  the 
Bedroom  for  dressing,  but  to  make  use  of  a  retiring-room  for 
washing.  Then  as  the  size  of  this  retiring  room  is  increased, 
Ihe  lady  removoi^  into  it  the  uippliuinx'S  of  her  toilet,  ami  of 
r-ourse  her  wardrobe ;  still,  however,  retaining  the  Bedroom  for 
dressing  purposes  as  may  be  required,  and  this  especially  if  her 
Dressing-room  becomes  a  Boudoir  without  another  being  added, 
in  which  case  the  Bedroom  must  be  more  or  less  restored  to  its 
original  character  of  her  sole  Dressing-room. 


CHAPTER  in. — General  Abranoement  of  the  Eooms. 


The  want  of  proper  care  in  determining  the  plan  of  Bedrooms 
individually  has  already  been  alluded  to ;  a  similar  complaint 
has  now  to  be  made  as  regards  their  disposition  together;  for 
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the  tipper  stories  are  little  else  than  divided  into  as  many  Bed- 
rooms of  suitable  size  as  can  be  had,  with  a  certain  number  of 
Dressing-rooms  and  the  proper  Supplementaries  ;  an  appropria- 
tion is  then  made  throughout  of  such  as  are  required  for  the 
family,  the  remainder  being  reserved  for  guests ;  Passages  are 
formed  as  required ;  and  the  house  is  said  to  happen  to  be  very 
well  oflF  for  Bedrooms,  or  tolerably  so,  or  not  at  all  so,  as  fortune 
will  have  it.  But  as  we  have  before  demanded  that,  in  spite  of 
accidental  disadvantages,  the  Bedrooms  individually  shall  be 
carefully  accommodated  to  their  internal  requirements,  so  we 
must  now  claim  that  they  shall  be  equally  well  studied  collec- 
tively. 

The  Clamficatum  of  the  sleeping  accommodation  is  in  no  case 
very  complicated.  The  primary  idea  goes  no  farther  in  an 
average  establishment  than  this, — that  there  shall  be  rooms  for 
the  Family,  rooms  fot  Chests,  and  rooms  for  Children.  In 
superior  examples  there  may  be  a  Private  Suite,  perhaps  more 
than  one,  as  distinguished  from  all  others.  Bachdors^rootM  in 
many  instances  constitute  a  class.  Toung  lacUesWooms  also  are 
easily  constituted  a  special  class.  The  Nurseries  are  always 
separate.  Occasionally  an  Invalid  Suite  is  matter  of  special 
plan.  Subordinates'  rooms  for  tutor,  governess,  lady's  companion, 
secretary,  or  the  like,  may  also  be  called  a  class.  (See  Plate 
XXXVI.)  The  diversity,  however,  amongst  all  these  is  little 
more  than  that  of  position.  The  chief  Guests'  Chambers  in  a 
manner  take  precedence,  with  the  rooms  of  the  heads  of  the 
family ;  those  of  the  less  formal  guests  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
come  next ;  then  the  accommodation  of  the  subordinates ;  and 
lastly,  the  Nurseries.  The  advantages  of  position  to  be  appro- 
priated are  no  more  than  these, — ^facility,  and  sometimes  stateli- 
ness,  of  access, — superiority  of  aspect  and  prospect, — larger 
dimensions,  and  superior  conveniences.  In  the  remaining 
chapters  of  this  Section  what  we  have  to  say  upon  these 
questions  will  be  found  in  connection  with  the  particular  classes 
of  apartments  as  they  arise. 

As  regards  the  question  of  the  scale  of  Bedchamber  accommo- 
dation suitable  for  any  particular  case,  if  there  should  seem  to 
be  any  diflBculty  involved  it  is  more  apparent  than  reaL  In 
every  instance  of  what  we  call  a  Gentleman's  House,  however 
small,  there  will  be  surely  at  least  one  of  the  chief  Bedrooms 
which  has  a  Dressing-room  attached  to  it,  (even  although  not 
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always  used,)  and  thore  will  be  more  of  tliese  as  the  size  of  tlie 
house  increases ;  a  Suite  with  two  Dressiug-rooma  may  be  taken 
to  mark  a  point  of  very  considerable  advance  in  dignity,  and 
there  will  be  more  of  these  as  the  scale  increases;  self-enclosed 
Suites  of  the  more  complete  character,  to  be  presently  described, 
introduce  an  element  of  still  greater  refinement,  and  the  fiirther 
development  of  these  carries  forward  the  establishment  to  the 
first  rank.  As  to  State  BedcJtamben,  they  will  be  spoken  of  in 
their  place ;  and  Servants'-rooma  also  under  tbeir  proper  bead. 


CHAPTER  IV.  — Family  Bedchambeh-Soitb. 

Silnation  und  seclufiion.  —  Two  models.  —  Conslihiont  rooma  and  arrsngement  — 
Atlrndnuta'  aoceea.  —  Addition  of  Bundoir;  and  of  GeutlcmanB-RMm. — 
lUnedatiiRtB. 

Althocqh  the  mistreae  of  a  hospitable  English  honse  will  deflire 
to  give  her  guests  every  preference,  yet  this  need  not  deprive 
her  own  rooms  of  their  right  to  conditions  in  everj-  way  favour- 
able. The  situation  in  all  external  and  internal  rotations  ought 
to  be  so  selected  and  contrived  as  to  combine  the  best  that  can 
be  had  of  cheerfulness,  aspect  and  prospect,  convenience  of 
access  in  various  directions,  and  special  retirement 

In  superior  houses  privacy  will  require  to  be  now  carried  eo 
£ar  that  probably  these  rooms  may  form  a  department  by  them- 
selves, entirely  separated.  Here  there  are  two  models  chiefly 
in  use.  In  the  one  the  Suite  is  placed  on  the  principal  Chamber- 
story,  as  a  Bedchamher  Suite,  and  connected  with  the  Gentle- 
man's-room  and  Boudoir  below  by  means  of  a  Private  Staircase 
(see  Plate  XXVII.) ;  in  the  other  it  is  placed  on  the  Ground- 
floor,  and  in  direct  combination  with  the  Gentleman's-room  and 
Boudoir,  thus  constituting  the  Private  Family  Suite  which  has 
been  described  under  the  previous  Section  of  Day  Rooms. 
(Plates  XIV.,  XXI.,  XXU.,  and  XXXIV.) 

A  complete  Bedchamber  Suite  on  the  former  of  these  models 
consists  of  the  Bedroom,  either  one  Dressing-room  or  two,  a 
Bath-room,  a  Water-closet  (or  one  to  each  Dressing-room),  very 
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conjunction,  it  ought  not  to  be  so  placed  as  to  be  actually  one  of 
the  Suite.  (Plates  XIV.  and  XXXIV.)  The  outer  door  of  the 
private  Passage  or  Lobby,  when  there  is  no  private  Stair,  will 
open  from  the  principal  Chamber  CJorridor  or  its  equivalent; 
and  in  the  case  of  there  being  a  private  Stair,  a  door  of  connec- 
tion betweeYi  this  and  the  principal  Chamber  Corridor  will  follow 
the  same  rule; 

The  best  position  for  the  Private  Staircase  for  such  a  Suite  is 
one  that  shall  allow  it  to  ascend  from  a  point  beside  the  doors  of 
the  Gentleman's-room  and  the  Boudoir  below ;  and  obviously  it 
must  on  no  account  be  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  any  other  Stair. 
It  may  perhaps  serve  also  for  the  Nurseries,  as  in  the  case  before 
described  in  the  Private  Family  Suite. 

The  Gentleman's  Dressing^oom  need  not  be  of  any  more  im- 
portance than  the  best  of  its  kind.  The  Ladifs  Dressing-roomy 
however,  may  be  required  to  be  a  very  elegant  apartment,  as  a 
second  or  even  sole  Boudoir.  In  this  case  let  its  door  be  oppo- 
site the  entrance  from  the  Corridor,  so  that  it  may  be  of  direct 
and  somewhat  stately  access.  (Plate  XLL)  The  Bathrtoom 
ought  to  communicate  with  the  Bedroom,  having  also,  if  possible, 
a  second  entrance  from  the  private  Passage.  It  ought  certainly 
to  have  a  fireplace.  The  Wardrobe  may  be  either  a  small  room, 
a  closet,  or  a  lobby,  containing  large  presses  ;  sometimes  a  fire- 
place may  be  serviceable.  Care  will  especially  be  required  that 
all  these  and  other  smaller  apartments,  including  the  private 
Passage  or  Staircase,  shall  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  This 
problem,  if  to  be  solved  with  due  regard  to  compactness  of 
arrangement,  is  not  always  easy.  (See  the  Plates  before-men- 
tioned, also  XXXVI.  and  XXXVn.) 

There  must  not  be  forgotten  the  ladifs-maHs  a>ccess  to  this 
Suite  of  apartments,  perhaps  that  of  the  valet  also.  At  the  same 
time,  to  have  these  attendants  placed  in  any  immediate  connec- 
tion with  the  rooms  is  seldom  desirable,  and  it  will  be  generally 
sufficient  if  they  can  reach  with  facility  from  their  proper 
Sleeping-rooms  respectively  the  Corridor  with  which  the  private 
Lobby  of  the  Suite  is  connected.  Sometimes  the  lady's-maid 
may  have  her  room  placed  in  communication  with  the  Wardrobe, 
and  so  attached  to  the  Suite. 

'  In  some  cases  the  accommodation  comprehended  in  a  Suite  of 
this  kind  includes,  besides  the  Dressing-room,  a  special  Sitting- 
room  for  the  lady,   there  being  then  no  Boudoir  elsewhere; 
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but  this  involvea  no  modification  of  plan  beyond  what  is  self- 
evident. 

For  the  formal  addition  of  the  Gentleman 's-room  and  Boudoir 
to  the  Bedchamber  Suite  here  described,  see  Prii'ote  Family  Suite 
under  the  head  of  Dai/  Rooms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contraction 
of  the  Suite  within  smaller  limits  than  those  above  described  ia 
easily  effected  on  whatever  scale  may  be  thought  proper. 


CHAPTER  Y.— Gdests'  Sttitbs. 

Purposo,  Eilnation,  and  omuignaeDU  generally ;  nnd  iUustralionfl. 

Of  similar  importauce  to  the  Suite  of  Bedchambers  for  the 
lieads  of  the  family  there  may  be  (still  speaking  of  superior 
houses)  one  or  two  such  Principal  Suitea  for  married  gueett  of 
their  own  rank,  situated  of  course  amongst  the  chief  Bedrooms. 
Thoy  will  eorres|X)nd  generally  to  the  description  given  in  Uie 
lust  chapter ;  but  they  are  seldom  expected  to  have  all  the  com- 
pleteness which  WB  have  set  forth. 

As  to  accesn,  it  ia  obvious  that  no  special  Stairs  are  reqiured  ; 
on  the  enntrary,  in  CViuti try-Houses  f;;eucmliy  the  Principal 
Staircase  is  essentially  the  Guests'  Chamber-Staircase,  and  onght 
to  lead  into  an  important  Gallery  or  Corridor,  in  which  the 
entrances  to  the  Guests'  Chambers  and  the  Family  Suite  (if  so 
situated)  shall  constitute  almost  the  only  doors.   (Plate  XXXYL) 

If  a  Lady's  Dressing-room  be  provided  in  this  case  (which  is 
not  usual),  the  same  principles  which  have  been  laid  down  will 
still  govern,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  room.  Aa 
regards  attendants'  access,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  now 
refers  to  the  rooms  of  the  strangers'  servants,  who  are  perhaps 
accommodated  slightly  apart  from  the  domestics  of  the  house. 

It  is  a  very  good  plan  in  a  house  of  superior  style  to  provide 
as  a  rule  a  series  of  Ordinary  Bedchamber  Suites  on  a  moderate 
scale  for  the  accommodation  of  guests  generally ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  number  of  good  Bedrooms,  with  the  one  Dressing-room  of 
everyday  rule  attached,  also  the  private  Lobby  if  possible,  and 
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CHAPTEE  VI. — Other  Special  Bedchambers. 

Bachelors'-Bedrooms.  —  Toang  ladies*  rooms.  —  InTalid  suite,  &o. 

Bachelors^  Bedrooms,  so  called,  are  generally  provided  in  a  large 
establishment,  as  a  number  of  smaller  single  rooms,  placed 
together  in  a  secondary  position,  with  some  sort  of  separate  access, 
such  as  to  enable  the  occupants  to  pass  to  and  fro  without 
ascending  the  Principal  Staircase,  or  otherwise  using  the  chief 
lines  of  Bedroom  thoroughfare.  The  object  is  chiefly  to  provide 
for  the  sons  of  the  family,  and  other  young  men,  unceremonious 
apartments,  and  an  unceremonious  access  thereto.  (See  Plate 
XXXVI.)  The  arrangement  described  a  few  pages  back  (see 
Chapter  I.,  on  an  Ordinary  Bedroom),  which  gives  the  Bedroom 
an  attached  alcove  for  dressing,  is  very  useful  here  ;  as  a  single 
gentleman  more  than  any  one  else  is  glad  to  make  his  bedroom 
a  "  sanctum."  As  a  curious  case  in  point  the  reader  may  be 
referred  to  the  plan  of  Balmoral  (Plate  XVIII.),  in  which  the 
only  accommodation  of  a  private  kind  for  the  Minister  of  State 
in  attendance  upon  the  Sovereign  is  a  Bedroom  with  attached 
Dressing-closet,  and  a  room  for  his  valet. 

Toung  ladies^  rooms  may  be  formed  by  setting  apart  two  or 
three  contiguous  ordinary  Bedrooms,  not  too  small  in  size,  de- 
signed internally  on  a  suitable  plan  (with  Alcoves,  for  example, 
in  the  French  manner),  approached  possibly  in  some  special 
way,  and  perhaps  possessing  a  private  lobby  or  passage  for  them- 
selves. The  Governess's  room,  if  any,  ought  to  be  not  too  far 
oflF;  because  the  young  ladies  must  in  some  cases  be  under  her 
charge.  Ready  communication  with  the  lady  of  the  house  is 
also  the  rule.  In  Plate  XXXVI.  an  arrangement  of  this  kind 
is  carried  out ;  and  a  private  Bath-room^  ^c,  and  Wardrobe  lobby 
complete  the  scheme. 

There  are  cases  where  in  a  large  Mansion  it  may  be  deemed 
desirable  to  provide  for  the  contingency  of  having,  either  in  the 
family  or  amongst  the  guests,  some  one  who  by  illness,  infirmity, 
or  old  age,  is  incapacitated  for  passing  up  and  down  stairs, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  able  to  hold  a'  place  in  the  family 
circle.  This  is  done  by  forming  on  the  Ground-story  an  In- 
valid Suite,  consisting  of  Bedroom,  Sitting-room,  Attendant's- 
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room  perhaps,  private  Ijobby,  and  appurteoaDces,  situated  ia 
some  unirequeoted  position  as  regards  the  traffic  of  Thoroagh- 
fares,  but  within  easy  reach  of  the  Public  Booms,  and,  perhaps, 
of  the  Entrance.  These  apartments,  when  not  in  use  for  the 
purpose  here  indicated,  may  be  otherwise  occupied ;  although, 
where  mnch  company  is  received,  there  will  generally  be  some 
one  to  whom  such  accommodation  is  not  unwelcome. 

It  is  also  by  no  means  an  unfrequent  custom  to  have  such 
a  set  of  apartments  formed  for  a  married  ample,  rather  than  a 
single  person;  and  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  a  married 
eon,  for  instance,  resides  pennanently  with  the  parents,  a  Suite 
of  this  kind  proves  to  be  very  convenient  indeed,  poGsessing  a 
great  deal  of  the  character  of  a  separate  lodging.  If  speciaUy 
accessible  from  without,  all  the  better,  by  one  particular  Garden 
Entrance  for  example. 


CHAFTEB  VH. — Misceixaneods  Bedcbahb1!B& 

Ordinal^  Bedrooma.  —  Buboidinatet'  rooms. 

With  the  exceptions  now  set  forth,  the  entire  sleeping  acoom- 
modation  of  the  house  will  be  divided  into  the  Ordman/  Bed- 
roomt  of  everyday  custom,  some  lai^er,  some  smaller,  and  some 
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SECTION  IV. 


THE   CHILDREN'S-ROOMS. 


CHAPTER  I. — General  Bemares. 

Such  flpecial  rooms  essentiaL  —  Of  two  departments. 

The  principle  of  Privacy  which  was  laid  down  at  an  early  stage 
of  our  investigation,  whereby  in  every  Gentleman's  House  a 
distinct  separation  should  be  made  between  the  Family  and 
Servants,  has  a  similar  application  here;  that  is  to  say,  the 
main  part  of  the  house  must  be  relieved  from  the  more  imme- 
diate occupation  of  the  Children.  More  particularly,  in  every 
house  of  the  class  we  have  in  hand,  however  small,  the  special 
provision  of  appropriate  Nursery  accommodation  is  a  vital  point. 
If  not  directly  required  by  the  family  for  whom  the  dwelling  is 
being  erected,  and  if  on  that  account  overlooked,  it  is  certain 
that  another  household  comes  into  occupation,  sooner  or  later, 
whose  case  is  different ;  and  then  what  would  have  been  an  easy 
matter  at  the  first  is  found  perhaps  to  be  impracticable,  except 
as  a  makeshift.  Moreover,  no  loss  of  accommodation,  or  even  of 
convenience,  need  be  sustained  in  providing  what  is  here  referred 
to,  inasmuch  as  the  rooms,  when  not  required  for  their  more 
special  purpose,  ought  to  be  suitable  for  other  occupation. 

The  Children's-rooms,  when  complete,  are  of  two  departments, 
namely,  that  of  the  Nursery  and  that  of  the  School-room.  In 
the  one  the  younger  children  are  accommodated  under  charge 
of  the  nurse ;  in  the  other,  those  who  are  withdrawn  from  the 
Nursery  are  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  governess ;  after  a 
few  years,  when  the  boys  are  sent  to  school,  the  girls  remain,  at 
least  for  a  time ;  and  ultimately,  at  a  certain  recognised  age,  the 
young  people  take  their  place  with  the  adults  of  the  family. 
This  at  least  is  the  general  theory  of  the  case,  subject  to  modifi- 
cations of  arrangement,  according  to  circumstances,  which  need 
not  be  here  elaborated. 
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CHAPTER  11.— NuRSEEiES  ako  Suite. 


ConsiderationB,  involYpd.  —  Day  Bud  Night  Nurseries  and  tLcir  uraDgcmatjIe. — 
Nursoiy  Smlltiry  uid  other  conymieoces.  —  Position  for  the  Silito.  —  Wben 
connpotol  Willi  a  Private  Family  finite.  —  Groimd-floor  Day  Nnrseri«i,  4e. — 
Ctmvt-isioa  iatn  GucbU'  Buitw.  —  Stomgi'm'  NurB.-ry  or  Bick-ixoui.  —  lUustratioBB. 

As  against  the  principle  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  children  for 
domestie  convenience,  there  is  the  consideration  that  the  mother 
will  require  to  have  a  certain  facility  of  access  to  them.  The 
distinction  which  thus  ariees  le  this :  in  houses  below  a  certain 
mark  this  readiness  of  ftcoess  may  take  precedence  of  themotivea 
for  withdrawal,  while  in  houses  al»ve  that  mark  the  complete- 
neBs  of  the  withdrawal  will  be  the  chief  object.  There  is,  how- 
ever, this  reservation,  that  in  large  establidmients  it  is  n 
withdrawal  from  the  guests'  quarter  more  particularly  that  is 
required ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  a  sort  of  restoration  t«  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  parents'  qiiarter  may  be  accomplished. 
In  other  words,  in  a  house  where  the  children  are  supposed  to 
be  placed  under  the  cere  of  less  experienced  and  responsible 
altoiKlantJ^,  tin-  Niirserips,  nlthough  still  kept  apart,  oujjht  in  ho. 
SO  placed  as  to  be  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
mother,  both  by  day  and  by  night ;  secondly,  in  houses  where 
superior  servants  are  to  be  calculated  upon,  the  care  of  the 
mother  has  only  in  a  smaller  degree  to  be  provided  for;  but 
thirdly,  this  is  a  maxim  of  our  national  house-building, — that  no 
English  mother,  even  a  duchess,  will  confide  her  children  wholly 
to  other  hands  than  her  own ;  and  fourthly,  when  the  scale  of 
the  establishment  is  such  that  the  heads  of  the  family  can  treat 
themselves  to  a  Private  Suite  of  rooms,  they  will  desire  to  have 
their  children  close  to  themselves. 

The  primary  form  of  proper  Nursery  accommodation  in  the 
smallest  house  is  that  of  two  rooms,  a  Day-room  and  a  SUeping- 
room.  To  determine  the  proper  »ize  for  these  apartments  it  is 
only  necessary  to  arrive  at  an  abstract  average  for  the  number 
of  inmates,  and  to  provide  for  these  according  to  the  style  of  the 
establishment ;  leaving  any  case  of  excess  beyond  that  average 
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in  the  Sleeping-room.  The  Day-room  may  be  made  as  large  as 
circumstances  will  allow,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  space  for  play, 
but  in  view  also  of  the  fact  that  this  room  will  often  have  to 
accommodate  in  various  ways,  besides  some  of  the  older  children^ 
the  children  of  guests,  and  the  guests  and  visitors  of  the 
children. 

The  Night  Nursery  is  to  be  carefully  planned  for  several 
beds,  and  governed  as  much  as  possible  by  the  rules  Idid  down 
for  Bedrooms ;  a  cheerful  morning  aspect  being  extremely  de*- 
sirable,  and  a  comfortable  firende  {(x  seasons  of  illness.  Good 
cupboards  are  useful,  and  a  roomy  Closet  not  to  be  refused.  A 
convenient  position  may  be  created  in  superior  cases  for  a 
spacious  enclosure  to  accommodate  a  hath  and  wash-iasin,  fixed ; 
although  many  nurses  will  prefer  to  have  such  articles  moveable, 
as  being  more  convenient.  An  improvement,  however,  upon 
this,  is  to  have  a  Bathrroom  attached.  There  must  be  a  Water* 
closet,  of  course ;  and  this  may  be  in  the  Bath-room.  (See  Plate 
XXXVI.  for  Nursery  Suite  generally.) 

The  Day  Nursery  ought  to  have  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
cheerful  Sitting-room,  even  at  the  risk  of  displacing  some 
equally  important  apartment.  The  wardrobes  will  stand  here, 
by  the  bye,  if  not  in  a  lobby  or  closet. 

A  Nursery  Scullery  ought  to  be  had  in  every  case  of  any  pre- 
tension. This  is  a  small  apartment,  opening  from  the  Day 
Nursery  or  close  at  hand,  containing  a  fireplace,  a  sink,  closets, 
and  shelving,  for  the  use  of  the  nurse.  The  Bath-room  may  open  . 
out  of  this ;  although  it  is  better  to  be  connected  with  the  Night 
Nursery.     A  private  Passage  is  almost  essential. 

In  all  cases  the  nurse  in  charge  will  sleep  in  the  Night 
Nursery;  but  in  superior  houses  a  Nurse's-room  must  be  also 
provided.  It  may  very  conveniently  open  out  of  the  Night 
Nursery,  and  so  be  available  also  as  additional  accommodation 
when  required. 

The  most  usual  position  for  the  Nurseries  in  a  good  house  is 
at  that  point  where  the  Family  Sleeping-rooms  and  the  Servants'- 
rooms  meet  at  the  Back  Staircase,  and  on  the  First  Floor. 
This  gives  ready  access  from  each  side ;  there  is  also  an  easy 
communication  with  the  open  air,  apart  from  the  Principal 
Staircase,  and  yet  in  immediate  conjunction,  if  the  plan  be  a 
good  one,  with  the  Principal  Corridor  below,  and  probably  with 
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a  secondary  Entrance.     The  wliole  suite  of  rooma  ought  obvi- 
oualy  to  be  aflf-tnclosed. 

A  Btill  better  arrangement,  in  cases  where  there  is  a  private 
Family-Bedchamber-Suite,  especially  if  this  be  oa  the  Ground- 
Floor,  is  to  form  a  corresfionding  suit«  over  for  the  Nursery 
Department  as  a  whole.  Whoa  the  Family-Suite,  for  example, 
iucJuding  the  Boudoir,  if  not  also  the  Gentieman's-room,  is 
made  to  form  a  self-enclosed  separate  wing  of  the  lionse  witb  the 
Narseriee  over,  also  self-enclosed,  and  a  private  Garden  Entrance 
uid  Staircase,  nothing  can  be  a  more  exquisitely  English 
touch  of  domestic  refinement.  (See  Plates  XXI.,  XXII.,  and 
XXXIV.)  The  children  ai'e  thus  entirely  withdrawn  from  the 
Main  House  and  all  its  Thoroughiares,  as  the  domain  of  tha 
guests !  and  the  parents,  in  themselves  withdrawing  likewise, 
are  enabled  to  recover  the  immediate  supervision  of  their  family. 
In  fact,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  perfection  of  elaboration  is  the 
attainment  of  simplicity,  and  tlie  duke  and  duchess  have 
acquired  at  last  the  homely  comfort  of  simple  gentlefolk. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said,  there  really  seeme  to 
be  no  valid  reason  why  in  Country  Houses  we  should  not  have  ' 
more  frequently  a  Ground-Floor  Day-Nurtery.  In  direct  con- 
nection «it!i  a  retired  uouk  of  I-awn  for  piaygroimd,  such  a 
room  with  good  aspect  would  be  greatly  superior,  for  all  con- 
siderationB  of  the  health  and  pleasure  of  the  children,  to  any 
upstairs  room.  Indeed  we  can  imagine  cases  where  the  entire 
suite  of  Nureery-rooms,  and  even  the  School-room  for  the  oMer 
children,  might  with  every  advanti^e  be  disposed  on  the 
Ground-Floor,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Day-rooms  of 
the  house  are  invariably  there,  and  frequently  also  the  best 
of  the  Bedrooms. 

When  there  are  no  cliildren  in  the  house,  a  good  Nursery 
Suite  makes  a  very  superior  ChiutU  Suite, — the  Night  Nursery 
becoming  the  Bedroom,  the  Day  Nursery  a  Sitting-room  (at  a 
second  Bedroom),  the  Scullery  being  made  a  Dressing-room, 
and  the  Snpplementaries  being  of  course  complete. 

A  Bpare-room,  or  an  ordinary  Bedroom,  communicatiitg  with 
the  Nursery  Passage,  may  at  times  be  very  usefiil  in  the  capacity 
of  a  Strani/era'  Nursery  or  in  that  of  a  Sick-room.    (See  Plate 
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CHAPTER  HL— School-boom  and  Suite. 

Defined.  —  Complete  Suite  described.  —  Pontion,  fte. ;  Lighi  —  Conyeision  into 

Bedchaipber  Suite.  —  The  case  of  boys. 

This  ig  the  name  given  to  the  apartment  which  is  appropriated 
to  two  or  three  children  withdrawn  from  the  Nursery  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  governess.  In  ordinary  cases  it  will  be  not 
merely  the  Study,  but  also  the  Day-room  of  the  pupils,  and  in 
some  degree  the  Sitting-room  of  the  governess. 

A  complete  Schoolrroom  Suite  consists  of  the  School-room  itself, 
a  Govemess's-room  adjoining,  a  private  entrance-lobby  if  pos- 
sible, a  Washing-closet,  &c.,  and  perhaps  a  book-closet  as  better 
than  a  press  in  the  School-room.    (See  Plate  XXXVI.) 

The  poMon  ought  properly  to  be  within  easy  reach  of  the 
lady  of  the  house ;  in  other  respects  a  place  amongst  the  Bed- 
rooms will  almost  always  be  appropriate.  The  Nurseries  need 
not  be  further  off  than  may  be  otherwise  necessary.  The  same 
Staircase  may  serve  for  both  departments.  The  School-room, 
however,  ought  not  to  be  above  the  First  Floor  if  possible ;  if  a 
position  on  the  Ground  Floor  can  be  had  (as  lately  suggested 
for  the  Day  Nursery),  so  much  the  better,  although  that  is 
seldom  to  be  hoped  for.  The  Govemess's-room,  if  not  ad- 
joining, ought  to  be  as  near  as  possible :  and  the  Bedrooms  of 
the  young  ladies  also  ought  to  be  not  too  far  removed  from  the 
Govemess's-room. 

The  character  of  the  School-room  itself  ought  to  be  especially 
cheerful  and  comfortable.  The  light  ought  to  be  abundant,  for 
various  educational  reasons. 

A  complete  Suite  of  the  kind  above  indicated  is  obviously 
convertible  into  a  Bedchamber-iSfutte  when  not  in  use,  the  Bed- 
room,"^Dressing-rooin,  private  lobby,  &c.,  being  exactly  as  they 
ought'to  be.    (See  Plate  XXXVL) 

The  requirements  for  boys  at  home  under  a  tutor  would  be 
parallel  to  those  which  have  been  described ;  so  that  no  separate 
discussion  of  the  case  is  needed ;  but  as  it  is  so  little  the  custom 
now  to  keep  boys  at  home  in  this  way,  we  may  consider  it  quite 
unnecessary  to  provide  formally  for  them.  All  we  can  say  is 
that  some  of  the  spare  Bedrooms  would  have  to  be  made 
available  if  required,  or  an  Odd-room  (Plate  XXXV.)  provided 
on  the  principles  set  forth  in  a  former  chapter  (Day-roomSy 
Chapter  XV.),  and  used  for  this  purpose  incidentally. 


TEE  BUPPLEMENTARIES. 


SECTION  V. 

THE    8UPPLEMENTARIES, 


CHAPTER  I.~Cloak-eoom, 


A  Cloak-boom  in  the  sense  here  referred  lo  is  a  Retiring-room 
for  gentiemeD.  Wiien  the  Entrance-HaU  is  a  large  one,  no 
fiirther  accommodation  is  generally  required  merely  for  hata 
and  cloaks :  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Hall  is  only  a  Vesti-  ] 
bule  (Plate  XX.),  this  apartment  in  qnestion  becomes  d&- 1 
eirable  as  a  Cloak-room  in  the  more  literal  meaning  of  tlio  term. 
In  both  cases  alike,  however,  the  Retiring-room  must  be  coo- 
sidered  essential  to  a  good  house ;  and  therefore  wo  make  it  a 
maxim  that  in  the  one  form  or  the  other  this  Cloak-room  ought 
always  to  be  provided.     (See  Plates  XVI.,  XXV.,  XXIX.. 

XXXV.,  xxxvn.,  xxxvm.,  xli.) 

As  regards  its  potition,  some  remarks  may  be  mada  It  is  not 
altogether  advisable  that  it  should  open  from  within  the  limits 
of  any  Central-Hall  or  interior  Corridor,  but  rather  from  an 
Entrance-Hall  beyond  those  limits.  If  there  he,  in  addition  to 
this  Hall,  an  enclosed  Porch,  the  connexion  ought  still  to  be 
with  the  Hall.  But  if  there  be  no  proper  Entrance-HaU,  but  s 
Porch  or  Vestibule  alone,  as  the  approach  to  the  Corridor  or 
Staircase  within,  then  the  Cloak-room  must  be  connected  with 
either  Corridor  or  Porch,  as  may  be  most  convenient  In  short, 
the  object  will  be  to  place  it,  not  within  the  line  of  the  Family 
Thoroughfares,  if  possible,  but  not  too  much  beyond  that  line. 

The  fumuAinffi  of  a  proper  Cloak-room  are  nothing  but  hat 
and  cloak-stands  and  a  table  ;  and  it  leads  to  a  Lavatory  toithin 

B  next  Chapter).     Its  dimensums  must  simply  be  governed  by 
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For  the  sake  of  accommodating  large  parties  of  visitors  where 
there  is  no  spacious  Hall,  it  may  be  conyenient  in  some  hooses 
to  consider  the  position  of  the  Billiard^oam  with  reference  to 
its  being  made  use  of  as  an  occasional  Cloak-room ;  but  generally 
there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  here.  (Plates  XXL,  XXIL, 
XXXIV.) 

Where  receptions  on  the  largest  scale  are  to  be  giveUy  it 
becomes  necessary  to  provide  Cloak-rooms  to  correspond  with 
the  circumstances,  and  this  we  shall  speak  of  in  dealing  with 
the  class  of  State-Boams ;  but  it  may  be  sometimes  thought 
desirable,  although  rarely,  to  provide  in  less  important  cases 
two  Cloak-rooms,  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  respectively.  (See 
Plate  XXXTL) 

The  Cloak-room  which  we  have  already  described  being  con- 
trived for  gentlemen  only,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  one  far 
ladies  will  dijSer  from  this.  First,  as  to  situation,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  place  the  two  apartments  face  to  face  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Entrance-Hall ;  but  this  is  an  error,  as  respects  both 
good  taste  and  convenience.  The  Ladies'  Cloak-room  ought  to 
open  from  within  the  family  boundary,  as  certainly  as  the  other 
ought  to  open  from  without  it.  (The  example  in  Plate  XXXTT. 
would  thus  be  in  error.)  It  is  perhaps  the  best  plan  after  all, 
in  any  ordinary  case,  to  let  some  of  the  Sleeping-rooms  be  taken 
for  Ladies'  Dressing-rooms  when  required. 


CHAPTER  n.— Lavatobt,  etc. 

Within  Cloak-room. — Fumishings  and  Situation. 

The  only  form  in  which  provision  of  this  kind  requires  to  be 
made  in  the  Family  Department  of  the  house  is  as  a  small 
JDressin^oom  for  gentlemen  within  the  Cloak-room  just  de- 
scribed, or  constituted  by  the  Cloak-room  itself;  and  then  it  is 
of  great  convenience.  A  Water-closet  within  this  Dressing-room 
is  further  to  be  recommended  in  probably  every  possible  case. 
(See  the  Plates  mentioned  in  last  Chapter.)  In  a  house  on  the 
most  moderate  scale,  a  roomy  Closet,  if  no  more,  with  a  wash* 
basin  in  qpe  comer,  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  provided  near  the 
Entrance.     A  Dressing-room,  however,  of  proper  dimensioned 
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will  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  generally  two  wash-basiiui  in 
a  marble  slab,  with  eiiclosiire  under,  a  side-table,  ebairs,  and 
perhaps  a  fireplaoa 

The  reason  for  having  these  conveiuencea  connected  with  the 
Kntrauce  ia  that  they  are  provided  in  a  great  measure  for 
the  use  of  gentlemen  visitors,  who  can  always  find  their  way 
to  the  Eutiance-Hall,  if  nowhere  else. 


CHAPTER  m.  — Bath-boom. 


1  TOriona  foTvis. — Wliethpt  oi 


-Waitr  eapply,  4a  Ic 


No  house  of  any  pretensions  will  be  devoid  of  a  general  Bath- 
room ;  and  in  a  large  bouse  there  must  be  several  of  tbese.  The 
Bizo  of  the  apartment  is  simply  to  be  hirge  enough  to  contain 
a  recliuiDg-Wtli  and  a  fireplace,  with  perhaps  a  shower-bntli  , 
either  separata  or  over  the  other,  and  sufficient  space  for 
dressing.  The  light  may  either  be  by  window  or  by  skylight. 
VevtHatiim  ouglit  to  be  well  considered,  chiefly  tliat  there  may 
be  an  escape  for  steam,  either  by  the  window  or  otherwise.  If  a 
teparate  Dressing-room  be  directly  attached,  Uiere  ought  to  be  a 
fireplace  in  this,  rather  than  in  the  Bath-room.  In  the  case  of 
a  private  Bathroom,  or  merely  an  adjunct  to  a  private  Dressing- 
room,  the  case  will  be  similar.  In  either  case  smaller  dimensions 
than  otherwise  will  obviously  be  sufficient  for  the  Bath-room 
alone ;  but  the  door  of  intercommunication  ought,  for  the  sake 
of  wannthj  to  face  the  fireplace  as  nearly  as  may  be.  In  the 
case  of  a  Bath-room  as  an  appendage  to  a  Bedroom-Suite  (see 
Family  Bedchamber- Suite,  ^c),  if  it  be  attached  to  the  Lady's 
Dressing-room,  it  must  not  be  considered  as  pertaining  to  this 
alone,  but  must  be  provided  with  another  door  to  the  private 
Lobby  for  the  gentleman's  use.  It  ought  moreover  to  be  irf  foil 
size  in  such  circumstances,  and  to  contain  a  fireplace.  If 
however  it  be  attached  to  the  Bedroom  only,  which  is  the  agnal 
plan,  it  may  be  smaller  in  size,  without  a  fireplace,  and  even 
devoid  of  an  outer  door. 
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appropriated  to  each  sex,  and  placed  accoidingly,  that  is  to  say, 
the  one  for  gentlemen  somewhere  near  the  Staircase,  and  that 
for  ladies  more  retired,  or  one  on  one  story  and  one  on  another. 
In  an  establishment  of  importance,  a  ServanUf  Bathrroam  also 
ought  to  be  provided  in  their  department ;  and  in  a  yery  large 
Mansion  one  for  each  sex  is  necessary.  They  will  be  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Servants'  Sleeping-rooms. 

If  there  be  sufficient  hot-ufoter  apparatus  in  the  house,  the 
Bath-rooms  ought  to  be  placed  with  special  reference  to  a 
supply;  if  there  be  none,  there  are  various  contrivances  for 
obtaining  a  supply  from  a  fireplace-boiler  in  the  room  itself,  and 
otherwise.  Cold  water  of  course  must  be  supplied,  and  a  waste- 
pipe  laid  to  the  drain. 

A  good  Bath-room  will  always  possess  a  tvasJhbasin;  but  if 
there  be  a  Dressing-room,  it  will  of  course  be  rather  placed 
there.  A  Water-closet  also  ought  to  be  in  conjunction  if  possible ; 
or  the  plan  of  putting  a  seat  in  the  Bath-room  itself  may  perhaps 
generally  be  adopted. 


CHAPTER  IV.— Plunge-bath,  etc. 

If  required.  —  Swimmiiig-baih,  description  and  directions.  —  Flmige-bath,  ditto. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  this  is  expected  to  be  found  in  a  private 
Besidence ;  and  when  it  is  to  be  met  with  it  is  perhaps  gene- 
raUy  in  the  form  of  a  separate  building  in  the  Grounds,  as  a 
Swimming-bath.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  on 
a  smaller  scale  it  should  not  be  more  frequently  provided  as  a 
Plunge-bath  only. 

A  Smmming4>aih  may  be  of  any  dimensions  exceeding  about 
20  feet  by  10  as  a  minimum,  with  a  platform  about  3  feet  wide 
or  more  along  one  side  at  least  On  so  small  a  scale  the  depth 
of  water  would  require  to  be  capable  of  regulation  to  suit  the 
bather.  On  a  larger  scale  the  depth  would  be  made  to  vary,  by 
means  of  sloping  the  bottom,  from  about  3^  feet  at  one  end,  to 
perhaps  5  feet  at  the  other.  A  Dressing-room  ought  to  be 
attached,  with  a  fireplace.  The  sunshine  ought  to  be  admitted, 
either  by  ceiling-lights  or  elevated  windows.  If  warm  water  is 
to  be  supplied  (which  must  be  the  case  if  it  is  to  be  much  used), 
this  must  be  provided  for ;  and  if  advantage  be  taken  of  any 
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Conservatory  apparatus,  or  the  like,  the  Hitnation  oF  the  Bath 
must  be,  of  course,  determined  accordingly.  The  Bath  itself 
will  be  formed  of  ordinary  brick  walla  and  paving,  lined  with 
pement,  asphalte,  enamelled  slate,  or  tiles.  The  colour  beet 
iidapted  for  the  bottom,  to  give  clearness  to  the  water,  is  said 
to  be  a  rough  granite  of  red,  black,  and  white. 

An  ordinary  Plunge-bath  will  be  5  or  6  feet  square,  and  of 
depth  not  to  exceed  5  feet ;  with  a  platform  on  one  side  about 
3  feet  wide,  and  perhaps  a  Drcgsinff-room  attached.  It  may  be 
placed  at  any  conrenient  spot  in  connexion  with  the  Ground- 
Floor  of  the  Main  House,  either  attached  to  an  ordinary  Bath- 
room or  by  itself. 


CHAPTER  v.— Water-closetb. 

Nntes  thereon  g:eiietBlly  collect'.-il  in  this  clmpter.  —  Aiiome.  —  Dutribation.  — 
Situation.  —  CoiiBbTiction  and  dimenooiu.  —  Interior  oloaetfl  and  wsU-hol*". — 
VcotilBtion  in  difficult  citctunstanceB. 

It  seems  convenient  to  collect  in  one  chapter  like  thia  all  that 
has  to  be  said  respecting  these  important  sanitary  appliances ; 
and  accordingly,  the  occaaonal  references  to  them  throughout 
the  work  are  comparatively  infrequent 

The  primary  considerations  to  be  kept  in  view  with  respect  to 
them  are  these : — that  there  shall  be  a  sufScient  mtmier;  that 
they  shall  be  properly  dUtr^uted ;  that  they  shall  be  thoroughly 
ventilated  and  directly  lighted  from  the  open  air;  that  they 
shall  he  placed  in  eituationa  that  are  privaU ;  that  the  supply  of 
water  shall  be  ready  and  abundant ;  and  that  the  means  of 
drainage  shall  be  efScient,  and  so  disposed  as  to  have  always  a 
short  and  direct  route  out  of  the  building. 

The  rules  for  number  and  diitributitm  are  these.  In  the 
smallest  house  there  will  be  one  for  the  servants,  separate  from 
that  for  the  family.  As  the  next  advance,  there  may  be  pro- 
vided an  extra  one  for  the  Bedchambers  upstairs,  the  ordinary 
one  being  on  the  Grronnd  Floor.  The  one  on  the  Upper  Floor 
will  then  come  to  be  considered  as  appropriated  to  ladies.     In 
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no  other  already  provided  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  available 
for  the  purpose  (as  in  the  Cloak-room),  there  ought  to  be  a 
special  one  so  placed  as  to  be  readily  accessible  from  the  Dining- 
room.  It  is  sometimes  thought  proper  that  the  Billiard-room, 
if  quite  removed  from  the  main  house,  should  have  one ;  so  also 
with  the  Smoking-room ;  so  also  with  the  Library,  if  extensive, 
and  used  for  study.  One  may  also  have  to  be  provided  in 
connexion  with  the  Business-room  and  its  adjuncts.  In  large 
establishments  there  wiU  necessarily  be  several  for  the  servants ; 
chiefly  in  groups  externally,  for  the  sexes  separately ;  but  an  odd 
one  iJso  here  and  there  in  connexion  with  outlying  departments. 
Amongst  the  Bedchambers  again,  when  these  are  numerous, 
there  must  be  a  su£Scient  number  properly  distributed,  for  the 
family,  guests,  and  servants  separately,  as  obvious  propriety  will 
suggest.  A  suite  of  Nurseries  must  also  be  specially  supplied ; 
as  also  a  School-room.  Lastly,  when  the  architect  is  arranging 
those  private  Bedchamber-Suites  which  have  been  described, 
each  Suite  ought  to  have  one  as  an  essential  element  of  its  own 
comfort;  or  the  two  Dressing-rooms  of  the  same  Suite  may 
have  one  each.  It  is  a  common  plan  to  make  a  Bath-room 
contain  a  seat ;  but  in  any  superior  case  there  ought  to  be  rather 
an  attached  Closet.  There  are  also,  it  may  be  remarked,  in 
particular  houses,  special  circumstances  in  which  the  designer 
will  readily  perceive  the  advantage  of  having  one  more  rather 
than  less  of  tiiese  conveniences,— easily  to  be  overlooked,  by  the 
bye,  but  not  so  easily  to  be  afterwards  supplied.  Finally,  it  has 
to  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  large  houses  they  must  be  in  pairs 
sometimes, — for  instance,  at  the  Cloak-room  and  amongst  the 
Bedrooms.     (See  Plates  XXXV.  and  XXXVL) 

It  is  sometimes  diflScult  to  select  positions  for  convenience 
which  shall  at  the  same  time  be  suitable  for  privacy.  The  prin- 
ciples of  English  delicacy  are  not  easily  satisfied ;  no  one  would  wish 
them,  however,  to  be  less  fastidious.  The  Closets  must  of  course 
be  upon  the  chief  Corridors,  the  Staircase,  the  Entrance-Hall, 
and  other  Thoroughfares ;  but  if  the  access  be  too  direct,  it  is  a 
serious  error.  For  instance,  small  ante-lobbies  are  always  useful. 
Out-of-doors  the  position  must  be  carefully  selected,  so  that 
neither  the  entrance  nor  the  route  thereto  shall  be  overlooked 
from  the  windows.  The  servants,  also,  are  held  to  be  entitled 
to  precisely  the  same  consideration  as  their  superiors. 

It  is  a  maxim  so  to  place  the  Closets  that  they  shall  be  col- 
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lectod  together  on  aa  few  points  of  the  plan  as  possibla  That 
CTery  W<afr-closet  ghoiUd  be  placed  towards  an  external  wall  is  a 
rule  which  ought  not  to  be  riolated  if  posBible.  Care  must  be 
taken,  also,  as  regards  exterwr  appearance,  that  their  position  is 
not  such  as  too  much  to  provoke  identiiication. 

Aa  regards  the  enclosing  partUwru,  let  these  be,  if  not  of  brick, 
of  double  quartering  lined  with  felt.  Douile  doors  may  some- 
times be  required.  The  size  of  the  Closet  may  be  from  3  feet  to 
5  feet  wide  or  more,  and  from  5  to  10  feet  long,  exclusiTe  of  any 
ante-lobby.  The  water-pipes  must  be  so  placed  as  to  admit  of  easy 
examination ;  and  the  »oU-pipai  also,  and  the  traps  at  the  foot, 
ought  to  be  equally  accessible :  these  are  considerations  of  inte- 
rior plan. 

The  system  frequently  adopted  of  having  interior  Water^losets 
lighted  and  ventilated  by  well-holes  or  long  shafts  carried  up  from 
the  ceiling  to  the  roof,  through  one  or  perhaps  two  intervening 
floors,  is  very  much  to  be  discouraged.  Skylights  at  the  top  are 
absolutely  necessary ;  to  keep  these  open  in  bad  weather  (the 
very  time  that  air  is  most  required)  is  practically  impossible ; 
and  even  when  they  are  kept  open,  or  when  they  are  provided 
with  ventilators,  it  cannot  be  a  certainty  that  the  draught  shall 
not  pass  downwards  and  into  the  house  instead  of  upwards  and 
out  of  it* 


•  If  any  ot  our  leaders  should  have 
K  TatetH:loaet  which  cannot  be  made 
to  oommunicate  directly  with  the  open 
air,  and  ia  thercfoie  (no  unuaual  case) 
ventilated  through  a  horroa^d  liyhl  into 
the  Staircase  or  a  passing  Corridor, 
there  ia  a  remedy.  Let  the  bonmred 
light  be  fixed,  and  supplied  with  double 
glass  or  double  eafihes,  so  as  to  be  air- 
proof  and  sound-proof ;  then  carry  a 
tube,  about  4  inches  in  diameter  or  more, 


txora  the  ceiling  by  some  means  or  other 
to  tba  open  air,  no  matter  at  what  di». 
lanoe ;  or  into  a  chimney-flue ;  the  higher 
the  outlet  the  better.  If  this  shonM  be 
not  enough,  there  may  be  a  second  such 
tube  added,  so  aa  to  create  circulation  ; 
or  air  may  be  admitted  by  some  means 
near  the  floor.  If  well  oauaged,  this 
ought  to  ensure  ventilation,  at  least  so 
for  as  it  is  poesible  ii 
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SECTION  VL 


THE   THOBOUGHPAREa 


■•o^ 


CHAPTER  L — General  Eemares. 

These  the  skeleton  of  plan.  —  List  of  Fiomily  Thoronghfikres.  — Diverging  linee 
of  oommonicatioa.  —  The  same  for  Sleeping-rooma. — Test  of  a  good  anange- 
ment. 

The  CorridoTB  and  Passages  of  a  house,  as  we  have  before  said, 
axe  the  Skeleton  cf  its  Plan  ;  because  the  relations  of  the  rooms 
to  each  other  are  in  &ct  the  relation  of  their  doors ;  and  accord- 
ingly, every  one  can  call  to  mind  instances  where  these  Thorough- 
fares and  this  relation  of  doors  are  so  contrived  that  one  appears 
to  understand  their  system  instinctively,  and  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, where  one  is  always  at  a  loss.  The  traffic  of  the  establish- 
ment in  the  one  case  passes  to  and  fro  with  smoothness  and 
facility;  in  the  other  there  is  a  constant  awkwardness  and 
complication.  (See  Plate  XLV.  and  the  Notes  thereon  in  the 
Appendix,)  The  reason  lies  in  the  difference  between  a  well- 
combined  plan  and  one  that  is  disjointed — between  a  good 
skeleton  and  a  bad.  K  the  system  upon  which  the  doorways 
are  disposed  be  simple  and  compact,  and  the  transit  to  and  fiS 
easy  and  direct,  the  whole  plan* is  brought  into  practical  har- 
mony ;  and  if  the  passages  be  involved  and  circuitous,  the  house 
is  the  habitation  of  confusion. 

The  Family  Thorcughfares — ^those  'of  the  Servants'  Depart- 
ment having  to  come  before  us  in  the  sequel — are  more  or  less 
the  following,  according  to  the  size  of  the  house ;  namely.  Porch, 
Entrance-Hall,  Glarden-Entrance,  other  Secondary-Entrances, 
Luggage-Entrance ;  Grallery  or  Corridor,  Central-E[all  or  Cortile ; 
Saloon,  Ante-rooms,  and  Vestibules ;  other  Passages  generally ; 
and  lastly  Staircases. 

The  centre  of  the  st/gtem  of  Thoroughfares  will  be  that  one  upon 
which  the  Family  Day-rooms  are  grouped ;  namely,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, either  a  Grallery  or  Corridor,  or  in  others  a  Central^ 
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Hall,  Saloon,  Staircase-Hall,  or  Vestibnle ;  the  first  being  of  Me- 
(iirevai  type — the  developDient  of  the  Passage — and  so  retaining 
its  elongated  form,  and  the  aecoud  being  of  Classic  type — the 
adaptation  of  the  CortUe — and  so  retaining  more  or  lees  the 
form  of  a  square  or  its  equivalent.  (For  illustration  compare 
Plates  XXI.  and  XXJL,  XXXIH.  and  XXXIV.,  and  othera.) 
From  this  apartment  three  primary  line»  of  communicat{<m  have 
to  diverge,  if  not  four;  namely,  one  to  the  exterior,  aa  the  line 
of  entrance ;  a  second  to  the  farther  interior,  being  the  Staircase 
usually,  leading  to  the  rooms  above;  a  third  to  the  Servants' 
Department ;  and  most  commonly  a  fourth  to  the  Garden.  It 
is  plain  that  the  compact  arrangement  of  these  is  frequently 
matter  of  great  skill ;  especially  when  v/e  bear  in  mind  the 
infinite  variety  of  considerations  affecting  the  Booms  which  have 
to  be  provided  for,  and  the  consequent  complexity  in  many 
instances  of  the  Thoroughfares  themselves, 

The  landing  of  the  Stairease  in  common  cases,  or  whatever 
equivalent  feature  may  take  its  place  in  more  complicated  plans, 
becomes  a  ttcondary  centre  for  the  Sleeping-rooms.  From  this 
point  also,  according  to  the  size  of  the  house,  several  linet  of 
thoroughfare  have  to  be  more  or  less  established ;  namely,  one 
to  the  principal  BeJroomfi,  one  to  l!ie  iuffrior  Bcdroiims,  perhaps 
one  to  the  Nurseries,  and  one  to  connect  with  the  Servants' 
Department, — indeed,  sometimes  more.  Although  these  lines 
are  comparatively  of  less  importance  than  those  before  men- 
tioued,  they  must  not  by  any  means  be  treated  carelessly,  as 
they  too  frequently  are. 

^  A  well-arranged  plan,  whether  on  a  lai^e  or  a  small  scale,  may 
first  be  recognised  by  its  exhibiting  the  whole  system  of  Tho- 
roughfares in  a  form  which  may  be  said  to  bear  upon  the  face  of 
it  the  character  of  Kimplidty.  It  is  often  well  wortii  while,  for  the 
obtainment  of  this  result,  to  make  a  drawing  which  shall  represent 
the  Thoronghfares  specially,  with  their  doors  and  windows,  and 
nothing  more ;  whereby  the  eye  is  not  distracted  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Booms.  (See  Plate  XLV.)  By  this  means  many  a 
defective  point  may  be  permitted  to  force  itself  upon  the  attention 
which  otherwise  would  be  only  discovered  when  beyond  remeed. 
The  self-evident  principles  of  design  are  not  difBcuIt  of  applica- 
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nence  for  the  chief  lines  of  traffic,  and  a  certain  nnmistakableness 
for  the  chief  doorways ;  these  are  instances  in  point.  That  every 
part  should  be  sufficiently  lighted  and  ventilated  is  a  universal 
rule ;  that  spaciousness,  loftiness,  and  cheerfulness  should  have 
the  benefit  of  any  doubt  is  equally  so.  That  a  little  artistic  and 
decorative  pretension  is  often  allowable  in  ThoroughCEures  more 
than  in  Booms  has  already  been  explained.  (See  Section  I., 
— ^the  Chapter  on  Importance^  Unpleasant  prospect,  also,  as 
a  thing  to  be  avoided,  is  worthy  of  more  attention  than  is  oft^en 
accorded  to  it 


CHAPTER  n.— Entrance-Porch. 

Defined  and  described ;  both  open  and  endosed.  —  Ooirection  of  aspect,  &c.  — 
Oarriage-Porch. — Door-mat,  ftc. — Porch  steps.  —  Illiistiations  |>a«8tm. 

The  purpose  of  a  Porch  we  may  define  to  be  in  various  forms 
the  shelter  of  an  Entrance ;  and  it  is  common  to  both  Classic 
and  Mediaeval  plan.  To  prevent  the  draught  of  external  air  from 
entering  the  house  by  the  door  when  opened,  we  construct  a 
Porch :  or  we  do  the  same  to  counteract  the  effect  of  an  aspect 
which  faces  severe  winds :  or  we  provide  a  covering  from  the 
rain  for  a  person  standing  without ;  or  a  shelter  for  a  carriage  at 
the  door:  and  on  the  same  principle,  whatever  description  of 
outer  apartment  of  comparatively  small  size  may  be  interposed 
between  the  Entrance-Hall  or  its  equivalent  and  the  external 
door,  it  is  a  Porch. 

The  dimensions  of  an  Open  Porch  will  necessarily  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  house.  For  mere  shelter  from 
the  rain,  little  more  is  required  than  a  few  square  feet  of  roof- 
covering,  in  any  form  which  may  be  considered  most  appro- 
priate,— a  canopy  on  brackets  or  posts,  a  Portico  projecting  or 
recessed,  a  small  Verandah,  and  so  on.  (See  Plates  XVI.  and 
XXXVn.)  For  an  Unclosed  Porch  the  dimensions  are  regu- 
lated only  by  the  consideration  of  what  space  is  required  for  the 
convenient  opening  of  the  outer  and  inner  doors ;  beyond  which 
the  size  may  be  amplified,  if  desired,  according  to  taste.  It  is 
not  necessarily  placed  beyond  the  main  wall  of  the  house,  but 
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lOfty  be  a  small  compartment  within.     (Varions  forms  appear  in 
Plates  XTI.,  XX.,  XXV.,  XXVH.,  SXX.,  &e.  &c.) 

The  Furniture  for  an  Enclosed  Porch,  if  any,  consists  properly 
of  nothing  more  than  benches  at  the  walls  for  servants  waiting; 
when  more  than  this  is  introduced,  the  apartment  is  no  longer  a 
Porch,  but  an  Entrance-Hall ;  and  this  principle  ought  to  bo 
kept  in  view  by  the  architect  as  regards  his  motiyes  of  plan,  an 
B8  to  prevent  that  uncertainty  which  not  nnfreqnently  occurs 
when  the  occupier  comes  to  deal  with  the  question  in  furnishing. 
An  Entrance-Hall,  again,  is  strictly  an  apartment  within  tha 
house ;  whilst  a  Porch  la  a  vestibiUe  without,  for  entrance  only. 

One  important  point  with  respect  to  a  Porch  is  that  which 
arifies  when  the  Entrance  requires  a  corrected  aspect.  The  South- 
wett  quarter,  for  example,  is  so  open  to  driving  rains  that  an 
Entrance,  if  directly  exposed  to  that  aspect,  may  have  to  be  nut 
merely  sheltered,  but  protect4>d ;  and  accordingly  it  may  he 
advisable,  if  it  can  be  done,  to  form  a  projecting  Porch,  an<l 
enter  at  one  or  both  sides  of  this  rather  than 
in  front, — North-west  that  is  to  say,  or  better 
stiU  South-east,  or  both.  (See  the  first  sketch 
in  the  margin.)  The  Nortfi-east  aspect  also  is 
one  which  may  he  advantageously  dealt  witli 
ia  a  similar  way  by  making  the  door  Soutli- 
eaat.  The  North-wegt  aspect  for  a  Porch  is  in 
this  rcfpcct  iiiiforliinnte  ;  innsranch  as  the  front 
direi'1ii>Li  i-i  cxpriM^il  to  a  Uustcriiig  quarter, 
and  the  sides,  North-east  and  South-west,  to  the  same.  (See  the 
second  sketch.)  South,  and  South-east,  and  a  little  further  East, 
are  of  course  the  best  aspects  for  the  Eutrance ; 
hut  this  quarter  is  uot  ofleu  available,  seeiug 
that  it  is  80  muck  in  request  for  the  Dwelling- 
rooms,  from  which  the  Entrance  ought  to  be 
separated.  The  only  resource  we  have,  there- 
fore, as  a  rule,  is  to  keep  the  Entrance  any- 
where in  the  mmBftme  if  possible ;  and  if  not,  m 
gight  of  gwtihine  ;  and  to  meet  any  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  aspect  as  above  set  forth  in  the  best 
f  that  offers ;  bearing  in  mind  that,  although  a  comfortable 
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A  Carriage-Perch  is  so  contriyed  that  the  approach  shall  pass 
under  a  Portico  or  yaulted  tower  or  whatever  else,  with  sufficient 
width  for  a  carriage  to  be  driven  through.  To  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  difficulty,  the  dimensions  clear  within  the  sides  and  top 
of  the  openings  ought  to  be  at  least  ten  feet  of  width  and  twelve 
feet  of  height  At  the  best,  however,  such  a  Porch,  as  generally 
executed,  although  convenient  for  carriages  in  bad  weather,  is 
always  inconvenient  for  persons  on  foot,  besides  being  some- 
what gloomy;  (see  Plates  XVII.,  XVIIL,  XXVIII.,  XXX., 
XXXIU.,  XXXIY.,  XLiy. ;)  and,  to  be  as  one  would  wish  for 
the  convenience  of  all  and  at  all  times,  it  ought  to  have  first  a 
good  ceiling-Ught,  and  secondly  an  aisle  at  the  side  of  the  car- 
riage-way (Plate  XXXY.)  next  the  house;  sometimes  also  a 
similar  aisle  outwards,  so  that  pedestrians  might  enter  and  car- 
riages set  down  in  front  in  fine  weather. 

As  matters  of  detail  of  no  inconsiderable  importance  in  prac- 
tice, let  provision  be  specially  made  at  the  back  of  the  Entrance- 
door  for  a  mat  which  shall  not  be  in  the  way ;  and  take  care  that 
ihe  foat-9eraperSj  &c.,  are  at  thebbottom  of  a  flight  of  steps  rather 
than  the  top.  It  is  usual  to  form  a  sunk  panel  in  the  floor  for 
the  mat ;  but  so  much  of  the  success  of  this  contrivance  depends 
upon  the  thickness  of  the  mat  being  precisely  as  intended,  that 
the  more  old-fashioned  plan  of  raising  the  door-threshold  two 
inches  above  the  floor-level  is  generaUy  preferable. 

If  any  considerable  ascent  has  to  be  made  from  the  ground  to 
the  floor-level,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  itepM 
shall  be  external  or  internal.  As  a  rule,  an  external  flight  of 
steps,  although  sometimes  conveying  an  effect  of  importance,  is 
always  in  one  way  or  another  inconvenient ;  whereas,  if  space 
will  admit  of  it,  the  same  flight  internally  may  probably  have  a 
greater  degree  of  importance,  and  without  involving  any  incon- 
venience. (Compare  for  instance  Plates  XXY IL  and  XXXIU. : 
also  Plates  XH  and  XUI.) 
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CHAPTER  ni— Entiunce-hall. 


In  rariouH  forms.  —  DUtinrtlDiu  of  style.  —  Bektivo  merits  of  Classic  and  Medi- 
nval  mudela.  —  Adajilebility  of  the  Rutbentii^  Tudor  amuigemeni  —  Wanning. 

—  Potter's -room  and  Servants' Waiting-room.  —  Clofllr-room. —  Furniture,  Ac. 

—  Ceiling-light.  —  Porch-Hull  and  double  doiirs.  —  IlltiBtr»tions  pamm. 

The  Enirance-IIall  is  an  apartment  of  so  many  characteristic 
Tarietics  that  it  oinj  almost  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  class 
to  which  the  house  belongs.  In  a  case  of  the  least  ambitious 
order  it  will  be' no  more  than  a  sufficiently  wide  passage  from 
the  Entrance-door  to  the  Staircase,  being  also  all  that  the  hoiu-e 
possesses  for  a  Corridor  to  the  principal  rooms ;  whereas  in  a 
firstrclass  Mansion  it  will  be  a  spacious  and  perhaps  stately 
apartment  interposed  between  the  Porch  and  the  Gallery  or 
Cortile,  decorated  with  paintings  and  statuary,  ancestral  armour, 
and  the  trophies  of  the  chase. 

In  our  historical  chapters  an4  others  it  has  been  pointed  out 
iDcidentally  that  there  are  two  different  principles  which  in  cases 
of  any  importance  govern  the  arrangement  of  an  Entrance-Hall 
especially,  as  mntter  of  style,  involTiiifj  the  distinction  bi.'lwecu 
Italian  and  Mediteval  design.  Our  illustrative  plans  generally 
may  be  referred  to  as  exemplifying  both  modes  in  many  forms ; 
in  the  mean  time  Plates  XVII.  and  XVIII.  may  he  compared, 
XXI  and  XXII.,  XXVI.  and  XXVII.,  XXXIIL  and  XXXV. 
In  the  one  class  of  cases  it  is  essential  that  the  route  of  entrance 
should  be  central  and  direct,  leading  from  the  outer  doorway 
straight  forward  through  symmetrical  Thoroughfares,  to  ter- 
minate at  some  such  point  as  one  of  the  chief  doors,  or  perhaps 
the  ascent  of  the  Staircase.  Tlie  other  mode  appears  to  take  its 
character  from  an  avoidance  of  such  directness  and  symmetry : 
it  places  the  outward  doorway  at  one  comer,  for  instance,  and 
the  inward  doorway  at  another,  and  not  even  opposite ;  the  latter 
also  will  perhaps  enter  the  Corridor  or  Gallery  in  an  equally 
irregular  way ;  and  in  like  manner  the  room-doors  and  the  Stair- 
case are  placed  more  or  less  irr^ularly.  The  distinction,  there- 
fore, is  one  of  fundamental  principle.     The  stately  and  sym- 
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style,  the  principle  of  criticism  inyolved  appears  to  be  this :  it 
may  not  be  desirable  to  sacrifice  convenience  for  mere  symmetry, 
yet  if  irregularity  be  carried  into  affectation  this  is  even  stQl 
more  decidedly  an  error  against  good  taste.  Accordingly,  if  the 
view  we  have  taken  of  the  mind  of  Englishmen  be  correct, — 
namely,  that  state  is  to  be  avoided  in  the  Family-rooms,  but 
moderately  encouraged  in  the  Thoroughfares,  it  is  probable  that 
the  symmetrical  system,  if  not  pushed  to  an  extreme,  will  be  in 
many  cases  intelligently  approved,  and  so  br  the  Classic  model 
prefirred.  At  the'sam;  Ze,  that  the,,  is  a  tangible  chann  iu 
the  other  system  is  proved  by  abundant  evidences  of  approba- 
tion, equally  intelligent  and  ardent ;  so  that  it  may  be  said,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Mediaeval  model,  that  the  very  absence  of 
stateliness,  as  an  element  of  value,  is  in  numerous  instances 
allowed  to  preponderate  here  no  less  than  in  the  rooms.  How 
far  both  characteristics  may  be  combined  is  shown  in  many 
instances  by  our  Plates,  as  in  Nos.  XXIX.,  XXX.,  XXXIL, 
XXXIV.,  and  XXXV. 

As  regards  artistic  eharaeter,  the  Entrance-Hall  of  Classic 
style  may  be  planned  of  whatever  form  may  be  otherwise 
desirable,  provided  it  be  only  symmetrical ;  (see  Plates  XVI., 
XIX.,  XXI.,  XXVI.,  XXVilL,  and  others;)  but  in  anything  like 
the  Mediaeval  manner  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  old 
Gothic  Hall  should  not  be  kept  strictly  in  view,  this  Entrance- 
Hall  being  all  that  has  been  left  in  its  stead  for  three  centuries 
back.  (See  Historical  Sketchy  Sixteenth  Century.)  For  mere 
utility,  the  very  features  of  the  Tudor  Hall  can  scarcely  be 
improved  upon.  We  have  the  Porch-entrance  towards  one  end, 
the  Bay-window  towards  the  other;  the  latter  marking  the 
quarter  of  the  Family-rooms,  the  former  that  of  the  Offices. 
(Plates  XVI.,  XXn.,  XXXV.;  especially  the  first)  The 
Screen  of  old  custom  may  also  be  most  usefully  introduced ;  and, 
if  it  reasonably  combines  with  other  arrangements,  the  Dais 
itself  might  be  elevated  a  few  steps  to  reach  the  level  of  the 
rooms  beyond.  There  is  no  reason  either  why  the  ancient 
Minstrels'-Grallery  over  the  Screens  should  not  be  introduced  as 
a  passage  across  at  the  Chamber-Floor  level ;  and  of  course  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  Hall  should  not  be  two  stories  high. 
Without  recommending  anything  like  mere  archaeological  au- 
thenticity, one  may  certainly  say  that  such  a  Hall  might  be 
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made,  in  snJtablo  circumatancee,  at  osu'o  perfectly  ("ODvenietit 
and  eminently  characteristic. 

A  spacious  Fireplace  in  a  spacious  Entrance-HuU,  rather  than 
any  hot- water-table  or  other  such  more  artificial  apparatna,  ia 
perhaps  always  to  be  recommended ;  but  the  rule  is  a  good  one 
too  often  neglected  that  one  or  the  other  ought  to  be  provided    , 
in  whateyer  case,  for  few  things  have  a  less  hospitable  effect  in  i 
winter  than  the  chill  of  an  Entrance  that   has   never  knowQ  I 
warming.  I 

A  small  Porter'g-room  is  in  some  superior  cases  required  at  i 
connection  with  the  Entrance-Hall,  adjoining  the  outer  door.  I 
(Plate  XXVI.)  This  may  also  serve  as  a  ServatUs  Waitm^  i 
room.  (Plates  VIU.  and  XXI.)  The  Ooak^oam,  with  iftrl 
Lavatory  &c,  within,  may  also  most  properly  open  out  of  the  j 
Entrance-nail.     (See  Cloak-room.)  J 

The  Furniture  of  an  Entrance-Hall  consistfi,  according  to  its  3 
size,  of  one  or  more  tables  at  tlie  wall,  some  chairs  and  benches,  I 
]>erhaj>s  tho  usual  stands  (or  perhaps  not)  for  hate,  cloaks,  and  \ 
umbrellas,  and  some  minor  mattera.     Pictures  are  introduced,  J 
and  in  saperior  cases  trepftieg  of  hunting  and  tradition ;  Mii^Utfryt] 
also  is  oceaeionally  applicable,  as  for  instance  in  the  form  of  ' 
portrait  biisin.     Here  also  swms  to  be  the  most  oligibit'  [liiice 
for  art-work  in  carvings,  stained  glass,  parquetry  flooring,  and 
other  characteristic   decorations.      The  billiard-table  has   been 
sometimes  placed  here,  but  not  advantageously  either  for  the 
purposes  of  play  or  for  the  proper  purposes  of  the  apartment. 
In  a  large  Entrance-Hall,  however,  a  stately  centre-table  some- 
times  becomes  a  desirable  feature,     AjUiqiie  furniture,  by  the 
bye,  is  peculiarly  suitable  here, — much  more  so  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  house ;  indeed  in  examples  of  the  most  cha- 
racteristic Classicism  there  seems  to  be  recognised  a  certain 
appropriateness  in  even  mediaeval  relics,  and  certainly  in  any- 
thing  of  traditional  interest,  as  such,  of  whatever  style. 

It  may  be  noticed  in  conclusion  that,  although  there  may  be 
occasionally  a  convenience  in  lightinff  an  Entrance-Ball  from  the 
ceiling,  this  is  not  to  be  encouraged.  As  such  an  apartment  ia 
always  very  much  of  a  Waiting-room,  the  value  of  a  common 
wall-window  for  look-out  most  not  be  forgotten. 
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10  or  12  feet  square,  or  larger,  having  on  the  outer  wall  the 
entrance-door,  and  opposite  thereto  a  pair  of  glazed  doors  leading 
into  the  house.    Here  we  may  recom-  ^ 

mend  double  doors  at  the  entrance, —  \/ 

namely,  a  close  door  externally  for  the 
night,  folding  away  in  two  leaves  against 
the  sides,  and  exposing  a  pair  of  glass  doors 
within  for  the  day :  with  this  arrangement 
the  Entrance-Hall  is  made  very  service- 
able and  simple,  if  large  enough ;  and  the 
recessed  doorway  forms  a  Porch,  which  is  ^^"""^  ^^^^'"^  ^"^ 
quite  enough  for  its  purpose  of  shelter  provided  the  aspect 
be  favourable. 


CHAPTER  IV.— Gakden-Entbance. 

Described  in  seyeral  foims.  —  Not  to  be  in  connection  with  any  Servants*  Passage, 

&C.  &o. 

This  is  a  feature  which  is  not  always  introduced,  even  in 
a  Country-house ;  but,  when  properly  disposed,  it  places  at  a 
serious  disadvantage  every  form  of  that  inconvenient  substitute 
(even  in  the  old  Palladian  Saloons)  a  sash-door  in  a  room. 
Several  cases  occur  in  our  illustrations,  as  for  instance  in  Plates 
XV.,  XVEL,  XXVL,  XXX.,  XXXTL,  XXXIH.,  XXXV.,  XLL, 
and  others. 

Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a  means  of  communication  with  the 
Gfirden  which  shall  serve  for  the  whole  of  the  rooms  of  the 
Family  Department  as  a  group.  There  may  be  a  Lobby,  or 
a  species  of  Ante-room,  or  a  Conservatory ;  or  there  may  be  a 
doorway  in  the  Staircase  or  Saloon,  either  with  or  without 
a  Porch  attached  in  whichever  case ;  all  that  must  be  prohibited 
is  its  being  so  placed  as  to  make  of  any  Dwelling-room  a 
Thoroughfare.  In  position,  it  may  be  central  in  exterior  or 
interior  effect ;  thus  forming  a  prominent  point  of  S3rmmetrical 
plan ;  or  it  may  be  accidentally  situated  so  as  to  be  retired  and 
unconspicuous.  The  latter  notion  is  Mediseval  in  style;  the 
former  Classical. 

To  combine  it  in  any  way  with  a  Servants'  Passage  is  so 
obviously  unadvisable  that  one  is  disposed  to  wonder  how  this 
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occure  so  often.     To  plate  in  juxtapoBitiou  with  it,  as  is  som&- 
times  doQC,  a  Store-room,  Bath-room,  or  Water-closet,  is  still 
more  an  error.     As  a  principle,  the  Garden-door  ought  to  he  a 
spot  where  a  family  group  may  collect  at  any  time,  as  being   , 
entirely  its  own  ground. 

For  the  case  of  a  Saloon-Entrance  see  the  chapter  on  Saloon, 
^c,  a  few  pages  forward. 


CHj^SPTER  v.  — LnOGAGE-ElJTRAilCB. 

Purpose  and  postlion. — lUnhtnitiuns.  ' 

Tbis  is  a  useful  feature  in  any  considerable  house.     It  might  be 
said  more  properly  to  belong  to  the  Servants'  Department;  hat  l 
us   an    ausiliary  to   the   Principal   Entrance   it   may   be  best 
included  here.     The  idea  involved  is  simply  that  of  proTidiiig  at  J 
any  convenient  point  a  secondary  Entrance  to  which  a  carriage  J 
can  pass  directly  from  the  Poreh-door  and  set  down  the  luggage  1 
and  nen'antfi.     The  acoees  opens  of  course  directly  to  the  Ser- 
vants' Department,  and  not  to  that  of  the  Family;  and  the 
Servanta'-Hall  wiU  be  one  of  the  first  rooms  reached.     To  aToid 
the  multiplication  of  external  doors,  this  may  frequently  serve 
all  the  purposes  also  of  the  special  Entrance  for  the  Biuirutt- 
room.    The  Gun-room  also  may  be  in  juxtaposition  with  it.    The 
nearer  the  Back-Stairg  the  better.     In  a  large  house  a  luggage- 
Uft  will  be  useful.     (See  Plates  XVII.,  XVin.,  XXI,  XXn., 
XXX.,  XXXII.,  XXXIV.,  XSXV.) 


CHAFTEE  VI — Other  Secondary  Entrabces. 

BtutaeBS-EntTBDoe.  —  NurBety-EntraDce.  —  Secondary  Garden -Gntnmcce.— 
for  Famil;  Suits. — Or  for  Invalid's  Snite. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out,  when  treating  of  the  Gentle- 
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to  be  convenient,  and  so  on.  The  principles  to  be  kept  in  mind 
have  also  been  discussed.  It  only  remains  for  ns  now  to  notice 
the  form  such  an  Entrance  may  take ;  which  is  a  very  simple 
consideration.  The  position  ought  to  be  quite  withdrawn  fix)m 
the  Garden,  but  within  easy  reach  of  both  the  Main  Entrance 
and  the  Servants'  Entrance ;  so  that  strangers  may  approach  it 
without  crossing  the  view  of  the  Family-rooms,  and  be  also 
readily  directed  to  it  from  either  of  the  ordinary  Entrances. 

A  ifursery  Entrance,  so  &r  as  the  name  goes,  has  often  to  be 
provided,  as  in  Plates  XXL  and  XXII. ;  but  only  as  a  secondary 
Grarden-Entrance.  Occasionally,  as  in  Plate  XX]^V.,  it  may 
serve  as  a  Grarden-door  for  the  Gentleman's-room.  Otherwise 
the  Luggage-Entrance  may  suffice. 

Secondary  GardenrEntrances  are  not  uncommon,  (as  in  Plate 
XVn.)  ;  especially,  for  instance,  in  connection  with  a  Private 
Family  SuiUy  or  an  Invalid  Suite. 


CHAPTER  VII. — Gallery;  Corridor;  Passages. 

Distingaiflhed  and  Defined.  —  Elements  of  Corridor  plan.  —  Complex  plan.  — 
Relation  of  Rooms. — Lines  of  approa<5h.  —  Routes  of  communication.  —  Privacy. 
—  Corridor  for  Bedrooms.  —  Inferior  Passages.  —  Style ;  the  Elizabethan  Gral- 
lery;  its  origin,  character,  and  nses. — Farther  principles  of  plan  involyed. — 
Misnamed  Galleries. — IllostnitioDs  ptunm, 

A  Corridor  is  a  wide  and  stately  Passage  :  a  wider  and  more 
stately  Corridor  is  a  Gallery.  In  respect  of  dimendons,  we 
may  consider  any  width  from  6  to  12  feet  as  belonging  to  a 
Corridor ;  the  suitable  width  for  a  Grallery  being  from  14  tx)  20 
feet ;  the  length  may  stretch  to  almost  any  extent,  from  perhaps 
double  the  width  as  a  minimum. 

Let  us  first  treat  of  the  ordinary  Principal  Corridor  of  every- 
day use,  and  of  those  simple  arrangements  of  plan  on  a  moderate 
scale  whereby  on  the  Principal  Stx)ry  the  Day-rooms  are  made 
to  open  from  such  a  Thoroughfiure,  and  on  the  floors  above  the 
Bedrooms  to  do  the  same. 

As  regards  its  Plan,  the  following  suggestions  may  be  offered 
as  the  simplest  first  principles.  It  is  a  primary  rule  that  a 
Corridor  is  most  advantageously  disposed  when  the  windows 
occupy  the  whole  length  of  one  side.     (See  Sketches,  Nos.  1„ 
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2,  and  i.)    Tlie  entrance  from  without  may  then  be  best  situated 
either  at  the  centre  of  the  other  aide,  (as  in  No.  1,)  or  at  the   ' 
centre  of  ooe  end  (Nob.  2  and  4).     To  occupy  the  other  end  (as 
in  No.  2),  or  each  end  (as  in  No.  1),  aa  the  case  may  be,  tlicre  1 
may  be  the  door  of  one  of  the  principal  apartments.    The  Stair-' 
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case  may  be  ia  the  middle  of  the  length  fNos.  1  and  gV  or  iit 
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darkness  at -ihe  other ;  if  in  the  ceiling,  there  is  generally  a  want 
of  cheerfulness ;  and  to  be  well  lighted  and  cheerM  are  essential 
points.  Subject  to  modifications  indefinitely,  these  may  be 
accepted  as  the  elements  of  Corridor  plan,  and  indeed  it  will 
be  obvious  that  our  remarks  bear  equally  upon  the  arrangements 
of  the  Gallery  on  whatever  scale. 

Complex  plan  is  not  advisable ;  as  for  instance  when  the  intro- 
duction of  alcoves  and  breaks  in  excess  produces  a  want  of 
facility  in  perceiving  the  relations  of  the  doorways  of  the  apart- 
ments to  each  other.  Convenience,  in  short,  is  the  first  con- 
sideration, and  architectural  effect  the  second.  (See  Plate  XV. 
for  an  instance  of  complexity.) 

As  regards  the  relation  of  rooms^  when  the  chief  doors — those 
of  the  Dining-room  and  Drawing-room  in  most  cases — occupy 
the  ends  centrally  and  conspicuously,  the  route  between  these 
two  rooms  may  be  said  to  have  all  the  importance  that  plan 
can  give  (as  in  Sketch  No.  1).  The  secondary  doors, — those 
of  the  Boudoir,  Morning-room,  Library,  &c, — will  then  occupy 
one  side  or  both;  and  if  the  Staircase  and  Hall  occupy  the 
middle  of  the  length  opposite  each  other,  the  result  is  at  any 
rate  a  good  symmetrical  standard  plan  (as  again  in  Sketch  No.  1). 
Otherwise,  the  ends  ought  certainly  to  be  occupied,  if  not  by  the 
chief  doors,  by  some  other  features  which  shall  still  be  important 
(as  in  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4) — such  as  a  window,  the  Staircase,  or 
the  Entrance.  In  every  case  it  ought  to  be  matter  of  special 
care  that  the  principal  apartments  shall  be  readily  distinguish- 
able as  regards  the  arrangement  of  their  doors,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  mistaken  for  each  other — the  Boudoir  for  the  Billiard- 
room,  for  example,  or  the  Drawing-room  for  the  Hall. 

The  lines  of  approach  ttom  the  Entrance  ought  to  be  well 
considered.  That  to  the  Drawing-room  must  be  principal  in 
importance  and  facility;  that  to  the  Dining-room  is  of  com- 
paratively much  less  consequence;  except  it  be  used  as  a 
Parlour,  when  it  so  far  stands  for  the  Drawing-room.  The 
Moming-room  ought  to  be  of  easy  access ;  and  the  Boudoir,  if 
[X)S8ible,  in  some  degree  the  same, — although  the  quality  of 
retirement  is  generally  adverse  to  this.  The  Library  may  be 
secluded  to  some  extent,  or  it  may  not,  according  to  the  case : 
the  Billiard-room  ought  certainly  to  be  somewhat  retired,  and 
separated  if  possible  by  an  Ante-room  or  Lobby. 

We  have  to  avoid  as  far  as  may  be  possible  for  all  principal 
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routes  of  commnnication  twUted  anil  involved  lines;  mch  as  arise, 
for  instance,  wlien  the  company  leave  the  Drawing-room  on  one 
side  of  a  Corridor  and  enter  the  Dining-room  abruptly  on  the 
same  side,  or  when  a  corner  has  to  be  turned.  It  is  always 
preferable  to  have  the  two  doora  at  least  in  \iev/  of  each  other, 
however  far  distant.  To  pass  out  of  the  Drawing-room,  whesl 
about,  and  so  enter  the  Dining-room  at  the  distance  of  a  yard 
or  two,  is  a  most  mean  arrangement.  To  have  the  two  doors 
directly  opposite  to  each  other  across  the  Corridor  is  almost 
worse.    (Plate  XXV.) 

Care  ought  to  be  taken  that  the  domestics  have  not  to  trespass 
too  much  on  the  privacy  of  a  Principal  Corridor;  it  must  in  fait 
be  treated  as  essentially  a  FamUy  Passage,  to  which  the  servants 
have  no  access  except  wJien  engaged  in  any  special  act  of  per- 
sonal .attendance.  If  possible  let  there  be  a  way  from  the  Offices 
directly  into  the  Entranco-Hall  (Plates  XVI.,  XXXY.,  and 
others) ;  if  this  cannot  be,  let  the  route  of  a  servant  to  and  from 
tlie  Entrance  be  so  contrived  as  to  cross  the  Corridor  in  some 
almost  unobservable  way.  (Plates  XXII.,  XXVIII.,  and 
XXXIV.) 

As  regards  Bedroom  Corridors,  a  similar  application  of  the 
principles  of  privacy  and  importance  may  be  made.  Although 
it  is  essential  to  have  ready  access  for  the  personal  attendants, 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  reach  every  part  without  in  any  way 
appearing  to  make  the  Corridor  their  own.  The  routes  to  the 
Ladies'  DresBing-rooms,  if  any,  probably  must  be  considered  in 
tiie  light  of  their  being  Sitting-rooms. 

PoMogea  of  leas  magnitude  and  importance,  chiefly  required 
for  the  Sleeping-rooms,  are  to  be  laid  out  upon  the  same  rules, 
although  perhaps  less  stringently  applied ;  and  everywhere  let 
them  be  spacious,  well  lighted,  free  from  all  nnpleasant  look-out, 
lofty  and  well  ventilated,  cheerful  and  elegant. 

To  take  up  now  the  question  of  Style,  it  will  be  readily 
remembered  by  the  reader  of  our  FreUminary  History  how 
remarkable  a  feature  in  Medisval  plan  the  Gallery  was, — or, 
it  ought  rather  to  be  said,  in  that  form  of  Medieeval  plan  which 
is  the  basis  of  its  modem  adaptation,  namely,  the  Elizabethan. 
The  introduction  of  Corridors,  as  a  general  principle,  became  a. 
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Previously,  in  the  most  objectionable  form,  thoroughfare-rooms 
had  been  the  universal  rule,  as  is  seen  in  the  plan  of  Ozburgh 
(Plate  VII.) :  the  Corridor  came  in  to  knit  the  entire  arrange- 
ment together,  on  a  principle  at  once  novel,  simple,  and  perfectly 
effective,  as  in  Hengrave  (Plate  VIII.).  Within  half  a  century 
or  so,  as  in  Hatfield  (Plate  IX.),  we  have  the  Gallery.  To  the 
great  convenience  of  the  Corridor,  the  Gallery  adds  a  degree 
of  stateliness  which  in  its  own  province  certainly  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. The  only  rival  of  the  Elizabethan  Grallery  is  the  Italian 
Cortile  (Plates  XIX.,  XXI.,  XXXTlL,  and  others) ;  and  in 
respect  of  such  qualities  as  cheerfulness,  domestic  privacy,  and 
comfortable  usefulness,  we  confess  to  hold  the  Gallery  the  better 
of  the  two. 

Between  a  Gallery  and  a  Corridor  there  is  a  question  of 
difference  in  vtUitarian  character,  A  Corridor  is  contrived  for 
passage  only, — it  is  a  Thoroughfare  proper  and  no  more :  a  Gallery 
has  superadded  to  this  the  character  of  a  Family  Apartment, 
like  the  Saloon  of  the  old  Palladian  and  the  present  continental 
houses.  In  summer  weather  it  may  become,  if  well  planned,  a 
favourite  lounge.  On  the  occasion  of  receptions  it  may  take 
rank  as  one  of  the  chief  Public  Apartments,  both  for  accommo- 
dation and  for  display.  It  is  there  that  the  family  portraits  will 
commonly  be  placed.  It  may  be  even  a  specially  deagned 
Picture-Gallery.  (Plate  XXXV.)  In  many  instances  it  will 
be  the  Ball-room  of  the  house,  and  a  very  convenient  one 
indeed.  Accordingly,  there  are  points  of  style,  and  points  also 
of  characteristic  convenience,  by  which  other  considerations  may 
be  a  good  deal  influenced.  For  example,  the  character  of  a 
private  family-room,  now  assumed  by  what  was  formerly  only 
a  Passage,  renders  it  less  desirable  to  have  the  door  of  entrance 
in  the  centre  of  one  side ;  a  position  at  one  extremity,  either  on 
the  end  wall  or  even  towards  the  comer  on  the  side  wall,  being 
so  far  preferable,  as  in  Plates  XVIU.,  XXTT.,  and  XXXTV. 
The  Staircase,  again,  is  placed  under  a  similar  change  of  purpose. 
It  ought  scarcely  to  divide  the  G^lery  in  halves  by  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  length  (more  especially  with  the  Entrance 
opposite),  but  ought  rather  to  be  withdrawn  to  a  position  more 
calculated  to  secure  all  the  appearances  of  privacy  for  both 
the  Gallery  and  itself, — at  one  end  perhaps,  or  towards  the 
extremity  of  one  side.  (Plates  XXTT.,  XXXTV.,  XXXV.)  In 
any  case,  the  Staircase  may  require  to  be  separated  by  a  screen 
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if  tliG  general  aspect  of  privacy  is  to  be  maintained  effectively. 
Firajjlaoes  alsH  have  generally  to  be  introduoed  in  a  Gallery. 
A  prevailing  air  of  importance,  and  an  amplified  purpose  o£ 
decoration  and  artistic  effect,  become  likewise  essential  objects 
of  design;  and  a  cbaraeter  of  clieerfulness  is  more  neoesBury 
than  eTcr, 

If  an  Upper  Gallery,  pertaining  to  the  Bwlrooms,  should  bo 
included  in  the  plan,  its  purposes  and  principles  of  arrangement 
irill  be  still  the  same ;  but  it  is  expected  to  be  kept  more  esiw- 
cially  to  the  ciitiracter  of  a  Corridor,  as  being  a  great  Ant«- 
chamber  to  Sleeping-rooms. 

In  some  cases  there  are  so-ealled  QalUrks,  which  ought 
rather  to  be  designated  Corridors.  The  four  great  passagea 
which  may  surround  an  Elizabethan  quadrangle  on  the  Upper 
Story  are  called  so  many  Galleries.  Iii  the  same  way  we  speak 
of  the  Galleries  which  surround,  whether  above  or  beJow,  tlie 
Cortile  of  an  Italian  Slansion  (Ilate  XIX.) ;  and  indeed  we 
apply  the  same  term  to  the  open  Passages  around  the  Court  of 
an  old  .English  Inu,  an  Asiatic  CaravanBerui,  or  an  ancient 
AasyriaQ  Palace.  But  the  Gallery  in  perfection,  as  an  Eliza- 
bethan feature  ai)propriated  in  modem  plan,  (Plates  IX.,  XVIII., 
XXll.,  XXXIV,,  XXXV.,)  is  something  apart  from  tlicsu ;  uud 
we  prefer  therefore  to  apply  to  all  else  the  term  Corridor. 


CHAPTER  VIIL  — Central-Hall;  Cobtile. 


Their  origin  and  atlaplalion.  —  Tho  PnUadian   Hull  and  tho  Italian  Cortile. — 
Distingnislicil  iu  principio  from  tlie  Medieval  Hall,  —  Inlicteiit  DOD-privacy. — 

DixpCMitiou.  —  Difficulty  of  treating  tlie  CortUo. 

Tbb  Central-Hall — sometimes  called  Salom — is  the  Palladian 
equivalent  for  the  Elizabethan  Gallery :  the  QpRTiLE  again  is 
the  more  properly  Italian  feature  upon  which  it  was  founded, 
and  which  has  been  more  recently  introduced  into  English  plan, 
as  in  Bridgewater  House  (Plate  XTX.). 

^Vlieu  the  followers  of  Liigo  Jones   brought  the   Palladian 
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was  a  great  central  chamber^  extending  in  height  to  the  roof, 
and  surrounded  by  the  Day-rooms  below  and  the  Sleeping-rooms 
abova  (Plates  XI.,  XIL,  XTTT.)  The  Staircase  in  connexion 
was  not  generally  at  first  of  commensurate  importance ;  Palla- 
dianism  differing  here  again  from  Elizabethan  plan,  in  which 
the  Staircase  had  latterly  acquired  considerable  magnificence. 
(Compare  eyen  Blenheim  itself  with  Hatfield ;  Plates  XII.  and 
IX.)  But  in  spite  of  much  grandiose  endeayour  accumulated 
by  one  age  after  another  upon  the  Palladian  model,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  in  course  of  time  the  comfortless  character 
and  barren  pretentiousness  of  the  Great  Hall  came  to  be 
eyerywhere  manifest ;  and,  before  the  date  of  the  reintroduction 
of  Elizabethan  plan,  it  may  be  considered  that  it  had  yery 
generaUy  become  contracted  into  that^  more  manageable  central 
apartment  still  so  much  in  vogue,  which  within  a  comparatively 
small  compass  includes  Hall  and  Staircase  together,  as  in  several 
of  our  fllustrations.  (See  especially  Plates  XVII.,  XXVIL, 
XXIX.,  and  XXX.) 

The  CortiUy  to  which  its  original  Italian  appellation  is  still 
distinctively  and  very  conveniently  applied,  is  a  most  important 
feature,  available  only,  it  is  true,  in  rare  instances,  but  capable 
of  being  treated  with  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  elegance  and 
dignity  as  to  become  in  every  way  worthy  of  being  called  the 
perfection  of  domestic  grandeur  of  the  Classic  style.  On  its 
native  ground  the  Cortile  was  the  interior  Court-yard  of  a 
Palazzo,  primarily  open  to  the  sky,  but  ultimately  covered  over 
in  various  characteristic  instances ;  it  necessarily  embraced  the 
entire  height  of  the  building;  accommodated  within  itself,  or 
had  for  an  immediate  adjunct^  a  stately  Staircase ;  and  was  gene* 
rally  surrounded  by  an  Arcade-Corridor  on  each  floor,  from 
which  opened  the  doors  of  the  several  apartments  around.  The 
covered  model  would  obviously  be  the  only  form  in  which  the 
Cortile  could  be  adapted  to  the  pm-poses  of  an  English  dwellings 

The  Palladian  or  other  Clamc  HaUy  it  must  be  clearly  boma 
in  mind  by  the  architect,  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
MeduBval  HaU\  not  only  in  origin,  but  in  application,  the  dis* 
tinction  is  wide.  The  Classio  models  are  founded  upon  the 
primitive  idea  of  the  Boman  Atrium  or  Court ;  the  Mediaeval 
upon  that  of  the  Grothic  Cabin  or  House-place:  In  modem  modi« 
fications,  therefore,  of  whatever  kind^  the  Classic  Hall  ought 
to  be,  as  an  inner  thoroughfare,  identified  directly  with  the 
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twconimodation  of  tlie  Staircaao  as  a  continuation  of  andi  inner 
tlioroughfare  (as  in  Plates  XXI.,  XXVI.,  XXXIJX,  &c); 
whereas  it  is  equally  clear  that  of  tlio  grand  feudal  Common- 
Halls  of  the  fourteenth  eentnrj-  notiiing  is  left  but  the  Eiitrance- 
Ilall  (if  s<j  treated)  of  an  EUzabethan  Mansion,  a  thorouglifiire 
certainly,  but  of  an  essentially  outer  character,  and  to  be  con- 
nected with  tJie  Stairt-ase,  if  at  all,  ouly  incidentally. 

The  object  of  a  Gallery,  as  we  hare  pointed  out,  involves  to  a 
certain  extent  the  character  of  a  FamUy  Apartment  combined 
with  that  wf  a  Thoroughfare.  The  Central-Hall  and  Cortile 
Beem  to  bo  at  first  sight  both  in  the  same  position.  There  is 
n  difference,  however,  between  the  Medieval  feature  and  the 
Classic  ones  in  this  respect.  In  the  former  case,  privacy,  a 
Northern  characteristic,  is  a  supremo  consideration;  in  the 
latter  there  exists  that  Southern  element  of  non-privacy,  which  . 
in  a  negative,  if  not  a  iKwitive  form,  appears  to  be  inherent  in 
Italian  plan.  Do  what  we  can,  it  seems  impossible  to  render 
any  form  of  Cortile  or  Central-Hall  strictly  private  in  the  sense 
here  implied.  The  connexion  of  the  Staircase  with  it,  for 
example,  is  directly  at  variance  with  privacy,  as  viewed  in 
contrast  with  the  relations  of  the  Elizabethan  Staircase  and 
Gallery.  (Compare  for  instance  Plates  XXI.  and  XXIL)  The 
invariable  necessity,  also,  of  having  a  top-h'ght  has  the  same 
effect,  tending  to  keep  the  Hall  to  the  character  of  a  grand 
Thoroughfare  and  no  more,  in  spite  of  all  desire  to  the  contrary. 
The  excessive  height  adds  still  again  to  the  same  result.  So 
that  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  Central  Hall  is  used  as 
a  Beceptim-room  for  important  occasions,  the  impression  left 
upon  the  mind  of  an  Englishman  is  that  of  being  received  in  a 
fine  Vestibule  at  the  best ;  whereas  the  Gothic  Gallery  in  such 
circomstanees  may  have  all  the  character  of  a  strictly  private 
chamber.    (Compare  Plates  XXX  OI.  and  XXXV.) 

The  principles  of  tiMpomfion,  as  regards  the  routes  of  thorough- 
fare, the  relations  together  of  Entrance,  Staircase,  and  chief 
doors,  may  be  accepted  here  as  laid  down  under  the  head  of 
Corridor ;  and,  as  matter  of  style,  symmetry  and  central  lines 
are  to  be  everywhere  the  rule.  It  is  obvious  that  for  statelinesB 
of  commanication  the  Cortile,  or  any  other  form  of  Central-Hall 
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nothing  can  be  more  instantly  productive  of  dissatisfaction. 
This  makes  the  Cortile  in  every  case  a  difficult  subject  of  design 
with  us.  If  the  surrounding  apartments  were  to  be  formed  by 
the  mere  symmetrical  subdivision  of  a  Palladian  plan,  to  be 
appropriated  afterwards  as  best  might  be,  and  approached 
through  each  other  (Plates  XL,  XIL,  XIII.),  all  would  be  easy ; 
but  now  that  we  have  come  to  adopt  severe  rules  of  primary 
adaptation,  by  which  every  apartment  is  to  be  specially  contrived 
and  specially  approached,  the  problem  of  the  adjustment  of 
conflicting  requirements  so  as  to  meet  symmetrical  arrangement, 
(a  thing  sufficiently  delicate  in  any  case,)  when  to  be  worked 
out  on  the  basis  of  a  symmetry  so  inflexible  as  that  of  the 
Cortile,  is  such  as  to  demand  the  highest  powers  of  ingenuity. 
In  our  examination,  for  instance,  of  Bridgewater  House  (Past  I., 
Nineteenth  Century)^  we  could  not  help  seeing  that,  even  in  the 
hands  of  so  accomplished  a  master  as  Barry,  the  Cortile  was 
matter  for  much  anxiety. 

As  regards  its  adoption  for  ordinary  dwellings,  there  is  thia 
objection  to  the  Cortile,  that  the  chief  Bedrooms,  which  neces- 
sarily occupy  the  Upper  Story,  appear  to  want  privacy.  If  their 
doors  open  upon  the  surrounding  Arcade-Corridors,  their  ex- 
posure to  each  other  is  especially  inconvenient;  in  fact,  the 
floor  of  the  Cortile,  do  what  we  may,  can  never  be  divested  of 
its  public  character ;  it  is  little  if  any  more  private  than  the 
Entrance-Hall. 

However,  in  those  comparatively  few  instances  where  the 
upper-story  as  well  as  the  lower  is  devoted  to  Day-rooms, — 
including  for  example  State  Apartments, — the  availableness  of 
the  Cortile  cannot  be  questioned.  With  a  State  Staircase  in 
combination,  probably  also  a  correspondingly  fine  Entrance-Hall, 
spacious  open  Corridors  around,  and  the  aids  of  statuary  and 
painting  suitably  provided  for,  the  effect  of  magnificence  in  its 
most  concentrated  form  may  be  made  very  striking.   (Plate  XIX.) 
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CHAPTER  IX.  —  Saloon,  Ante-room,  Vestibule,  Lobby, 

ETC. 

Saloon  deDnod  —  Its  cbftmoter  in  Paltadiim  plan.  —  GFaideii-Batiauce  tlcrein. — 
In  icdnced  form.  —  PBiIonr-Balooiu.  —  MiarpUanPon*  Ante-ioomB.  —  Vistibuloa 
HnJ  Lobbies  und  Ibdr  nsfs.  —  Illustrations,  piiaim. 

The  term  Saloon  (Italian  iSala,  French  SaUe,  Satan)  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  almost  any  sort  of  Central-Hall  such  as  haa 
been  described  in  our  last  chapter ;  but  this  use  of  the  word  it  is 
not  adviaable,  nor  indeed  at  all  necessary,  now  to  encourage. 
This  distiiiction  may  be  laid  down.  The  Hall  of  any  kind,  like 
the  Corridor,  must  be  a  Thoroughfare  primarily;  the  Saloon, 
like  the  Gallery,  ought  to  he  only  jmrtially  and  secondarily  so, 
combining  with  the  character  of  the  Thoroughfare  that  also  of 
the  Private  Apartment  as  perhaps  its  chief  purpose.  (See  Daj/- 
TOOmB.  Saloon.) 

The  Saloon,  in  a  superior  Falladicm  house,  (Plates  XX,  XII., 
XIII.,)  is  a  stately  apartment  terminating  generally  the  Central- 
Hall,  facirjr  the  Gnrden  or  Terrace,  and  flanked  en  suite  on  the 
one  lu.nd  by  tho  l)mwin,--rnoni.  ftiid  on  tho  otlicr  by  a  Ball- 
room, Music-room,  second  Drawing-room,  Library,  Picture- 
Gallery,  perhaps  Morning-room,  or  even  Dining-room,  according 
to  circumstances.  The  Garden-Entrance  is  frequently  accom- 
modated in  such  a  Saloon,  with  perhaps  a  fine  flight  of  steps  to 
the  ground ;  a  very  characteristic  and  imposing  arrangement^ 
but  one  wliich  nowadays  must  yield  to  the  principle  that  the 
Garden-Entrance,  properly  so  called,  ought  to  be  altogether  a 
public  way.  If  the  apartment  he  large,  the  height  is  often 
carried  up  to  two  stones,  and  it  becomes  a  species  of  State 
Keception-room.  A  Conservatory  also,  as  a  more  modern 
adjunct,  may  be  formed  occasionally  in  combination  with  it  very 
effectively,  (Later  adaptations  of  the  principle  may  be  seen  in 
Plates  XXI.,  XXII.,  and  XXX.) 

Frequently,  especially  in  smaller  houses,  the  place  of  the 
Saloon  is  now  occupied  by  a  smaller  apartment  of  the  same 
character,  and  not  unfrequently  called  by  the  same  name,  but  pro- 
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Occasionally,  however,  we  meet  with  an  apartment  in  new 
houses  of  the  present  day,  (see  Plate  XXX.  more  particularly,) 
which,  under  the  name  of  Saloon,  takes  the  character  of  the 
continental  Salle,  or  the  old  English  Parlour,  more  than  any 
other;  but  for  this  again  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the 
Chapter  on  the  Saloon  under  the  head  of  Day-roomi. 

Miscellaneous  Anterooms  are  introduced  with  much  usefulness 
in  certain  cases  which  have  already  been  frequently  alluded  to 
in  treating  of  the  combination  of  apartments,  where  they  serve  to 
interpose  between  communicating  rooms  a  more  efficient  barrier 
than  the  thickness  of  a  door.  They  also  serve  for  Waiting-rooms 
in  certain  cases.  Under  this  latter  arrangement  it  is  worth  re- 
membering that  the  principal  apartment  ought  to  have  a  second 
door, — as  probably  an  invariable  rule,  although  often  neglected. 
A  fireplace  is  also  indispensable  in  such  an  Ante-room. 

A  Vestibule  in  many  cases  is  so  far  equivalent  to  an  Ante^ 
room,  that  the  only  difference  lies  in  the  Vestibule  being  a 
Thoroughfare  only,  and  the  Ante-room  something  more.  A 
Lobby  agkin  is  so  far  an  inferior  Vestibule.  But  it  is  chiefly 
when  the  apartment  is  a  sort  of  diminutive  Hall,  for  access  to  a 
certain  group  of  doors  rather  than  to  one  individual  door,  that 
it  becomes  more  properly  a  Vestibule.  There  is  little  that 
requires  to  be  said  with  regard  to  this  class  of  Thorouglifares, 
except  it  be  that  too  often  there  is  serious  neglect  as  to  their 
light  and  air,  whereby  they  become  not  only  useless,  but  worse. 
In  cases  where  absolute  enclosure  is  not  essential,  this  difficulty 
is  obviously  to  be  so  far  surmounted  by  leaving  them  open  iij 
front,  as  alcoves. 


CHAPTER  X.— Staikcases. 


Principal  Staircase:  when  to  Bedrooms  only,  in  Classic  and  Elizabethan  plan 
respectively.  —  Back  Stairs,  or  Second  Staircase.  — Private  Family  Staircase. — 
Bachelors'  Stair.  —  Young-ladies'  Stair.  —  Other  special  Stairs.  —  When  archi- 
tecturally designed.  —  Ordinary  square  open  newel  Stair.  —  Winders;  GircuUir 
and  oval  Stairs.  —  Double-flight  Stairs.  —  Rule  for  steps.  —  Width.  —  Lighting. 
—  Wanning.  —  Basement  Stairs.  —  Ventilation  and  self-endosuro. 

The  Principal  Staircase,  in  an  ordinary  Country  Besidence, 
18  no  more  than  the  aacent  to  the  Sleeping-rooms  of  the  Main 
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House.  It  therefore  loses  somo  part  of  the  stateliness  which 
attaches  to  it  in  Town  MansiooB  of  any  magnitude,  ivhere  the 
Drawing-rooms  necessarily  occupy  the  First-Floor.  However,  it 
retains  in  the  Countrj'  House  enough  of  importance  to  render 
it  one  of  the  chief  features  of  plan ;  whilst  in  some  respects  it 
even  gains  iu  characteristic  value,  by  being  associated  exclusively 
with  the  privacy  of  the  Sleeping-rooms,  rather  than  constituted 
a  general  and  open  highway  from  the  Entrance.  We  may  first, 
therefore,  treat  of  its  principles  in  the  Coimtry  House. 

As  regards  position,  there  are  two  considerations  to  be  kept  in 
view  together.  First,  the  Staircase  ought  to  be  so  placed  as  to 
aSbrd  direct  passage,  for  the  ladies  particularly,  from  the  Public- 
rooms  to  the  Bedrooms ;  and  secondly,  the  access  from  the 
tentrance  ought  to  be  equally  direct,  for  the  ladies  again,  when 
coming  from  out  of  doors, — so  that  tbey  may  not  have  to  pass 
thi-ough  any  great  extent  of  interior  thoroughfare. 

In  spealnng  of  the  Central-Hall  and  Cortile  in  Classic  plan, 
and  the  Gallery  in  Media;val  plan,  we  have  of  necessity  said 
almost  all  that  has  to  be  said  of  the  Principal  Staircase  as  regards 
other  points  ai  general  arrangement.  In  the  Classic  model  it  will 
probably  be  placed  either  in  the  central  area  itself  or  in  imme- 
diate conjunction  with  it.  In  the  Elizabftlian  arrangement  it 
will  be  attached  to  the  Gallery  or  its  equivalent,  sometimes  (for 
the  sake  of  privacy  and  comfort  alike)  screened  ofij  but  more 
usually  open  in  front  its  whole  mdlL  It  ascends  sometimes  no 
further  than  the  First-Floor,  there  being  a  secondary  Staircase 
adjoining  which  leads  therefrom  to  the  rooms  above.  In  other 
cases  the  mam  Staircase  itself  is  carried  up  to  the  Second-Floor. 
The  former  plan  is  perhaps  the  more  stately,  but  the  latter 
is  generally  the  more  convenient  Moreover,  a  second  story  of 
Bedrooms,  accessible  by  the  Principal  Staircase,  must  be  obviously 
much  more  valuable  (if  the  rooms  be  good  enough)  tlian  the  same 
accommodation  accessible  only  by  an  inferior  Staircase.  When 
the  First-Floor  is  occupied  by  State-rooms,  however,  it  becomes 
a  self-evident  rule  that  the  Grand  Staircase  shall  terminate  at 
that  sti^e,  and  the  Bedroom  Stair  be  carried  up  apart,  as  in 
Plate  XIX. 

The  Principal  Staircase,  as  a  rule  in  any  good  house,  is  under- 
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— from  the  Basement  to  the  uppermost  story ;  and,  subject  to 
farther  refinements  in  superior  houses,  it  takes,  first,  all  the 
traffic  of  the  servants  to  the  Bedrooms, — secondly,  all  the  Nursery 
traffic, — thirdly,  a  great  deal  of  family  traffic  which  avoids  the 
Principal  Staircase  for  the  sake  of  privacy,  especially  that  of  the 
young  men, — and  fourthly,  the  traffic  of  the  servants,  in  part  at 
least,  to  their  own  Bedrooms.  In  very  large  houses  there  may 
be  more  than  one  of  these  second  Staircases,  as  in  Plates  IX,, 
XII.,  XIIL;  but  it  is  a  sign  of  unskilful  plan  when  there  is  a 
complication  of  purpose  in  this  way. 

The  further  refinements  above  alluded  to  are  these.  The 
Second  Staircase  may  be  relieved,  first,  from  the  whole  of  the 
Nursery  traffic,  which  will  then  be  accommodated  by  some  such 
private  Staircase  as  that  of  a  Family-Suite.  Secondly,  it  may 
be  wholly  relieved  from  the  traffic  of  the  servants  in  passing  to 
and  from  their  own  Bedrooms ;  tliis  being,  as  a  rule,  efiected  by 
the  introduction  of  Servants'-Stairs  and  ihe  arrangement  of  the 
Servants'-rooms  apart  Thirdly,  it  may  be  relieved,  in  ^art,  of 
the  traffic  of  the  young  men,  by  the  provision  of  what  is  called 
a  Bachelors'  Stair.  Fourthly,  it  may  be  relieved  of  a  good  deal 
of  the  housemaids'  traffic,  or  perhaps  all  of  it,  by  having  a  private 
access  to  the  Bedroom  Corridor  from  the  quarter  of  the  women's 
rooms,  so  as  to  make  the  Women's  Stair  serve  for  the  house- 
maids. By  these  means  the  Back  Stair  comes  to  be  at  length 
simply  a  handy  way  for  incidental  traffic  generally. 

The  Private  Family  Staircase  referred  to  is  a  special  stair  from 
the  Gentleman 's-room  and  Boudoir  below  to  the  Family  Bedroom 
Suite  above,  and  so  on  to  the  Nurseriea  The  Servants^  Stairs  will 
be  treated  of  under  the  Servants'  Department.  A  BachelorB^  Stair 
is  one  by  which  single  men  can  reach  their  own  rooms,  from  per- 
haps dirty  weather  outside,  without  using  the  chief  thoroughfares. 
A  Young  Ladies'  Stair,  lastly,  is  one  by  which  to  reach,  probably 
from  the  quarter  of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  those  rooms  wliich 
are  appropriated  to  the  young  ladies.     (See  Plate  XXXVI.) 

There  may  also  be  occasionally  other  Special  Stairs  for  such 
purposes :  indeed,  although  the  multiplication  of  Staircases  with- 
out skilful  plan  is  an  evil,  yet  the  experienced  designer  will  not 
scruple  to  introduce  a  special  stair  wherever  it  may  be  really 
necessary ;  for  a  Stair,  after  all,  is  only  a  vertical  Passage  where 
one  is  wanted. 

The  form  and  architectural  composition  of  a  Staircase  must  be 
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matter  for  the  designer;  and  Bonietimes  it  will  be  u  subje^-t 
wortliy  of  Ids  beat  endeAVoure  after  artistir  effect.  In  the  Coriile 
more  esiiecially,  or  in  connection  with  it,  the  arrangement  may 
have  almost  an  unlimited  amount  of  novelty  and  beauty,  as  in 
the  aative  Italian  Palazzi.  But,  njiart  from  this  fdugle  excep- 
tion, the  form  which  seems  generally  to  be  preferred  in  all  eases 
is  the  simple  square  ojM^u-newel-stair,  wllh  half-space,  or  pre- 
ferably quiirter-spaee,  landings.  Winders  ought  never  to  Ije 
allowed  in  a  good  example ;  even  in  back-stairs  they  are  incon- 
venient. Circuhir  and  oval  Staircases,  although  attractive  on 
pap«r,  are  far  from  Ijeing  eqnally  good  in  execution ;  the  steps 
of  mich  are  all  windoi-a,  and,  although  the  inconvenience  may 
not  be  serious,  it  is  still  pt-roeptible ;  moreover,  the  introduction 
of  any  form  of  landings  at  intervals,  for  the  sake  of  rt«t,  brenlts 
the  curve  disagreeably  and  disjoints  the  plan.  As  a  thorough- 
fare between  the  Drjiwing-room  and  Dining-room,  a  Stair  with 
winders  of  any  sort  is  notorionsly  inconvenient,  obliging  the 
romjMiny  to  come  down  more  or  less  in  Indian  file. 

That  refinement  upon  the  square  open-newel-staircase  which 
give«  a  central  firet  flight,  with  divided  upper  flights  each  way, 
is  stately  and  attractive,  if  space  he  sufficient ;  but.  always  pr(»- 
vided  the  plan  is  such  that  the  traffic  shall  natnrally  divide 
itself  between  the  two  side  flights  (as  when  there  are  two  wings  of 
Bedrooms) ;  othenvise  one  of  them  becomes  a  manifest  snperfinity. 
Another  variety  which  places  the  central  flight  at  the  lo])  and  the 
side  flights  below  is  sometimes  to  he  met  with ;  the  advantage  here 
being  a  central  position  on  reaching  the  landing  above ;  but  the 
exposure  of  the  under  surface  of  the  central  flight  is  not  pleasing, 
besides  that  the  construction  of  that  part  is  complicated. 

To  determine  the  proper  height  and  width  for  the  gtepa  is 
matter  of  rale,  in  a  way  not  always  properly  understood.  Taking 
the  proportion  of  seven  and  eleven  inches  as  an  ascertained 
standard  for  ordinary  stairs,  the  rule  in  question  is  that  as  the 
one  dimension  is  diminished  the  other  must  be  increased,  in  suirh 
a  manner  as  to  bring  the  footpace  as  nearly  as  poasible  to  the 
same  interval.  Thns  a  riser  of  (J  inches  will  be  less  easy  than 
one  of  7  inches,  unless  the  tread  be  widened  to  12  inches  or  a 
little  more;  and  .'i  inches  for  the  riser  will  requii-e  14  inches  for 
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lowest  limit  for  a  secondary  Staircase,  and  anything  beyond  the 
latter  is  matter  of  state.  A  central  flight,  when  nsed,  ought  to 
lye  about  one-half  wider  than  the  side  flights  to  wlm^h  it  belongs. 

The  aspect  of  a  Staircase  is  considered  to  be  best  NNhen  North- 
ward, so  as  to  esca{)e  the  glare  of  sunshine  and  the  necessity  for 
blinds.  Nevertheless,  if  the  glass  be  obscured  or  coloured  in 
such  a  way  as  to  render  the  sunshine,  without  being  ofiensive, 
productive  of  an  effect  of  its  own,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
result  should  not  be  advantageous.  Ceiling  light  is  sometimes 
to  be  tolerated,  but  never  to  be  preferred  for  a  Staircase,  except 
when  the  walls  are  adorned  with  the  work  of  the  artist,  or  when 
the  architectural  effect  itself  is  sufficiently  ambitious  to  demand 
downward  shadows ;  in  ordinary  cases  a  wall  window  alone  can 
give  cheerfulness  and  proper  ventilation. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  supply  means  of  warming  for  any 
good  Staircase.  If  so  placed  with  relation  to  a  Corridor  or  Hall 
us  to  be  warmed  indirectly  from  that  source,  nothing  more  is 
needed ;  but  if  not,  or  if  the  amount  of  warmth  be  insufficient,  a 
fireplace  or  stove,  if  it  can  be  had,  will  be  found  very  useful. 

The  practice  so  commonly  adopted  in  small  houses,  especially 
in  towns,  of  placing  the  Basement-Stair  under  the  Principal-Stair, 
is  not  worthy  of  approval :  a  slight  gain  of  space  is  had  by  this 
means,  but  convenience  will  generally  be  best  served  by  placing 
the  lower  Stair  elsewhere.  In  a  large  house  the  Stair  to  the  Wine- 
cellars,  &c.,  may  very  possibly  be  under  the  Back  Stair ;  but  the 
Principal  Stair  must  be  wholly  free  from  everything  of  the  sort. 

One  principle  with  regard  to  Staircases  which  we  may  place 
last,  as  a  means  of  dii*ecting  particular  attention  to  it,  is  this — 
that  they  act  with  marvellous  facility  as  condttctors  of  odours. 
For  this  reason,  as  a  rule,  the  service  of  dinner  must  on  no  account 
pass  through  the  Principal-Staircase,  or  indeed  any  Bedchamber 
Staircase  whatever.  Again,  if  the  Kitchen  be  in  the  Basement, 
the  Dinner  Stair  (see  chapter  on  Basement- Offices)  ought  to  go 
no  farther  up  than  to  the  Dining-room.  Ventilation  for  all 
possible  Stairs  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  enclosure  of 
Stairs  generally,  by  doors  at  bottom  or  doors  at  top,  or  both, 
although  not  always  requisite,  is  never  unworthy  of  consideration. 
At  the  same  time,  the  maxim  that  a  Staircase  is  a  natural  venti- 
lating shaft  to  the  house  is  to  be  fully  acknowledged,  provided 
the  liouse  needs,  as  it  ought  not  to  need,  such  aid. 
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STATE-ROOMS,  ETC. 
riTAPTER  I.  — GENEnxL  Remabks. 


At.thouoh  we  set  out  with  a  maxim  to  the  effect  that  the  class 
of  society  with  whose  ResidGnces  we  are  dealing  desire  the  archi- 
tect to  restrain  his  [ffofessioiial  leauings  towards  disjjlay,  yet 
there  are  iieoessarily  instances  where  in  houses  of  the  first  class 
the  high  position  of  the  owners  in  rank  and  wealth  reqiiirea  to 
be  maintained  in  palatial  state.  A  few  brief  remarks,  therefore, 
upon  the  dotwstic  view  of  Statt-Apartmenta  will  properly  form 
part  of  our  inquiry. 

The  primary  maxim  in  i&voar  of  family  comfort  in  the  Family- 
rooms  must  be  understood  to  govern,  without  diminution,  no 
matter  what  amount  of  state  may  reign  elsewhere.  There  are  two 
ways  of  accomphsliing  this ;  either  the  State-rooms  may  be  alto- 
gether separated  from  the  Family-rooms,  or  ingenuity  of  plan  may 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  such  a  combination  of  the  two  classes 
together,  upon  the  basis  of  Thoroughfares  which  shall  be  in  whole 
or  in  part  common  to  both,  aa  shall  preserve  for  the  Family- 
rooms  in  their  everyday  use  the  quietude,  comfort,  convenience, 
and  freedom  from  display,  which  are  so  mucli  esteemed.  The  prin- 
ciple of  separation  is  obviously  best  applicable  to  the  more  exten- 
sive establishments,  and  that  of  combinaticn  to  the  less  extensive. 

It  may  be  noted  preliminarily  that  what  has  to  be  said  will 
turn  rery  much  upon  the  assertion  of  a  principle  which  might 
easily  be  forgotten,  namely,  that  even  these  apartmenfa  of  state 
are  not  to  be  exempted  from  the  ordinary  regulations  of  plan,— 
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CHAPTEE  II.— State  Dining-room. 

Modification  of  ordinary  principles.  —  Fomiture.  —  Dinner-route.  —  Service  Ante- 
chambers, Approach,  &c.  —  Position,  aspect,  &c.  —  Supper-rooms  and  use  of 
Family-rooms  or  (Jallery. 

In  the  apartment  known  by  this  name,  however  grand,  it  is  very- 
important  that  the  architect  should  be  governed  by  the  same 
general  principles  which  have  already  been  laid  down  for  the 
ordinary  Dining-room ;  there  being,  indeed,  but  little  to  add  in 
respect  of  plan  except  expansion  of  dimensions  and  superior  im- 
portance. It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  architectural  effect 
should  be  repudiated  on  the  same  grounds  as  in  an  ordinary 
Family-apartment;  on  the  contraiy,  the  character  of  state 
renders  it  often  desirable  to  attempt  artistic  treatment  of  the 
best,  not  merely  in  decoration,  but  in  arrangement  itself;  never- 
theless to  exceed  in  this  respect  the  bounds  of  good  taste  is  an 
easy  matter.  To  make  of  the  room  any  sort  of  Grand  Hall, — 
to  give  it  circular,  cruciform,  or  other  complicated  plan, — to 
provide  ceiling-lights  in  place  of  wall-windows, — to  finish  with  a 
dome  instead  of  a  flat  or  covered  ceiling, — are  illustrations  of 
what  must  be  considered  to  mar  the  very  purpose  of  the  apart- 
ment, which,  while  certainly  a  State-room,  is  a  Dining-room  still. 
The  diniiig-table,  again,  does  not  depart  from  the  simple  usual 
form ;  and  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  guests,  but  a  superior  style  in  the  service  of  the 
repast,  which  constitutes  the  character  of  state.  (Plate  XIX.) 
In  respect  of  sideboard,  also,  and  other  furniture,  the  old  rules 
still  apply,  except  that  statuary  and  other  objects  of  art,  with 
the  requisite  pedestals  and  cabinets,  may  be  perhaps  largely 
introduced  in  harmony  with  the  architectural  design. 

The  rules  for  an  ordinary  Dining-room  with  reference  to  the 
dinner-route  and  the  usual  relation  to  the  Butler' s-Pantri/  must 
still  be  kept  strictly  in  view.  The  Service-room  becomes  appro- 
priately enlarged;  and  a  Butler* ssertnce-room  may  have  to  be 
specially  provided.  The  Ante-chamber  for  servants  is  more  ne- 
cessary than  before ;  not  forgetting  an  intervening  Lobby.  An 
Ante-room  or  VestibtUe,  also,  attached  to  the  entrance,  is  of  im- 
portance, if  it  can  be  had,  with  folding  doors.     The  character  of 
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importance  for  tlie  approach  must  also  be  matter  of  |>tuiistakiug. 
The  poaition  of  comparative  retirement  externally  haa  likewise  to 
be  kept  iu  view  as  a  rule.  Aspect  moreover  must  especially  be 
uoneidered,  and  particularly  for  the  avoidance  of  the  evening 
sun.  (In  Plate  XLII.  the  Dining-room,  Waiting-room,  and 
Table-decker'B-room,  may  stand  as  illustrations  of  tlie  State 
Dining-room,  Service-room,  and  Bntler's-service  respectively. 
The  Dinner-Stair  may  also  be  pointed  out,  and  the  Saloon-^onte 
of  approach.) 

In  cases  where  State  Ui-awing-rooms  are  made  to  occupy  the 
First-Floor,  the  State  Dining-room  will  often  be  better  situated 
un  the  Gromid-Floor ;  (this,  however,  is  not  so  in  Plate  XIX. ;) 
and  then  adjoining  it  there  may  possibly  be  certain  less  im- 
portant apartments  to  be  used  as  additional  Supper-rooms  for  a 
large  company.  Otherwise  the  Family  Dining-room  and  some 
others  on  the  Ground-Floor  may  be  made  available  for  tliis 
tmrpose ;  and  a  spacious  Gallery,  if  there  be  one,  may  suitice 
for  all. 


CHAFTEE  III.— State  Dbawinq-uooms. 


Ai  B  Beiwrale  Cin?iut-8iille.  —  I^imily  Hooms  in  n>nui.Ttiuii.  — Picttm  Oalktj, 
ditto.  —  Spocial  principles  of  plan.  —  A«|KCt.  deuomtion,  Ac,  wanuitig  idiI  Ten- 
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XIII.  shows  an  arrangement  which  is  by  do  means  satisfactory. 
Plate  XIX.  is  much  better.  Plate  XLIIL,  viewed  in  the  light 
we  have  indicated,  seems  all  in  confusion.  Plate  XTJT.  itself  is 
not  what  we  could  wish. 

The  principles  of  plan  in  State  Drawing-rooms  will  be  scarcely 
the  same  as  those  of  the  ordinary  Drawing-room, — although  the 
purposes  may  seem  to  be  analogous.  A  series  of  spacious  Gal- 
leries is  what  is  now  required,  almost  exclusively  for  evening 
use,  occupied  by  all  the  varieties  of  tables,  seats,  cabinets,  and 
ornaments,  but  everything  so  disposed  as  to  allow  the  promenade, 
conversation,  and  pastime  of  the  fashionable  world  to  be  con- 
ducted, with  as  little  awkwardness  as  possible,  in  a  crowd. 
Aspect  and  prospect  are  therefore,  so  far,  of  little  moment  The 
principle  of  the  fireside  is  left  far  behind.  The  form  is  no  longer 
confined  to  simplicity ;  any  amount  of  complex  eflfect  may  be 
safely  aimed  at  in  this  way  iso  lojig  as  the  purposes  of  the  rooms 
are  fairly  answered.  The  rule  in  favour  of  a  light  and  graceful 
sti/le  of  decoration  wiU  still  hold  good.  In  respect  of  perhaps  all 
other  points  upon  which  we  laid  stress  in  treating  of  the  ordinary 
Drawing-room,  the  rule  of  practice  will  be  self-evident.  Wami- 
ing  and  ventilation^  however,  will  be  seen  at  once  to  be  amongst 
the  most  important  questions.  A  thorough  genial  warmtli  ought 
to  be  kept  up  in  the  rooms  continuously,  and  the  vitiated  air  of 
a  large  assemblage  readily  and  imperceptibly  renewed ;  and  in 
both  cases  the  effect  has  to  be  accomplished  in  spite  of  open 
doors,  and  without  creathig  dmughts  of  any  kind. 

There  are  instances  where  in  less  pretentious  Mansions  a  cha- 
racter of  state  is  assumed  by  the  Drawing-rooms  in  a  way  which 
deserves  to  be  alluded  to.  There  is  provided  a  second  and 
superior  Dmwing-rooui,  which  is  preserved^ — that  is,  seldom  used 
except  for  receptions,  when  it  is  thrown  into  connection  with  the 
ordinary  Drawing-room  (jierhaps  the  Morning-room)  with  excel- 
lent effect.  The  inter]K)sition  of  an  Ante-room,  however,  is 
always  to  be  recommended ;  or  a  large  Saloon,  if  disposed  on  the 
Palladian  plan,  is  still  more  available  for  this  purpose,  becoming 
in  some  cases  the  means  of  throwing  into  combination  with  the 
Drawing-rooms,  as  an  Occasional  Meception-Suite,  one  or  more  of 
the  other  Family-rooms,  and  perha2)s  a  Gallery  also  or  Central- 
Hall,  whereby  the  ensemble  has  a  very  superior  character  for  the 
time.  The  remarks  which  we  have  made  respecting  the  Gallery, 
Central-Hall,  and  Cortile,  may  be  further  referred  to  as  bearing 
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upon  this  quesUou.  (Plates  XIIL,  XVI..  XXVII..  XXX.. 
XXXIII.,  XLI.,  and  XLIV.,  may  be  looked  at  with  reference 
to  tbe  general  principles  here  involved.) 


CHAPTER   I  v.  — Ball-room. 

Dufiucd  —  ArraDgemcnt  of  doora,  windows,  (Xote  on  dRillgiiU).  OtcilPBtm.  Diui- 
quette,  Diiis,  &a.  —  G)iauioii-Ua]I  of  tlie  kinil  fut  CounLry  Honaes. 

This  term  ia  often  appL'ed  in  a  eoUoquial  way  to  the  apartment 
described  in  the  last  cliapter  m  &  fiupplemontary  Drawing-room ; 
and  in  any  other  form  it  seldom  occnrs  except  in  palatial  housea. 
In  tho  former  case,  being  still  essentially  a  Drawing-room,  if  it 
be  planned  and  furtiiahcd  with  an  eye  generally  to  the  purposes  i 
of  dancing,  this  will  be  enough ;  but  in  more  formal  cases  it  ' 
becomes  very  different  in  principle,  I 

A  proi)er  Ball-room  will  be  a  spacious  apartment  entirely  ' 
unfnmished  except  with  seats  and  ornaments, — the  whole  cen- 
tral area  being  vacant,  and  couches  or  chairs  placed  around  tho 
walls.  (Plate  XLIII.  exhibits  a  good  Ball-room;  but  certain 
Continental  peculiarities  are  to  be  allowed  for.)  Wide  folding 
dom-s  ought  to  be  provided ;  placed  in  the  centre  of  one  or  both 
ends,  rather  than  at  the  side.  The  windows  ought  to  be  elevated, 
so  as  not  to  incommode  tliose  persons  who  are  seated  under 
them.*  An  Orchestra  may  be  constructed  as  a  gallery.  A 
Barujuette  or  platform,  raised  one,  two,  or  even  three  succes- 
sive steps,  may  be  put  round  tlie  walls  for  the  seats,  to  elevate 


■  Many  purannn  caunot  imdontand  ,  crowd  nt  two  iu  tlie  morning  la  mid- 
why  tbera  BlioiUd  be  a  dnitaglit  fiom  ti  [  winter.  Tlie  wnrm  air  wiOiin  petBiata, 
cloBed  window.  Let  ttie  susbee  bi;  SUibA  therdbre,  in  sharing  Ita  mlditN  tlirough 
over  ao  well,  aliuttere  ahut,  and  curtains  tho  glnae,  witli  the  roll)  hit  without :  and 
drown  ever  bo  tiglitly.  yet  still  tliere  ia  n  no  aooner  is  it  sufficiently  cooled  tbereb; 
dianght,  thuy  any.  So  there  must  be.  thna  it  ruahea  boeJi  into  tha  warmth 
SoptHse  it  ia  very  cold  without  und  very  ngiiin.  The  glass  Burfitco  is  probobly 
worm  within  :  oover  the  window  na  you  |  Inrge.  so  niucli  the  more  of  tliia  goea  on  : 
may,  the  ultimate  dirision  between  the  '  the  sbuttere  and  drapery  are  carefully 
cold  iind  tlie  warm  air  is  but  thin  glnss,    closed,  and  eo  much  Llie  more  liokntJy 
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the  sitters  sufficiently  for  a  view  of  the  dancers.  A  Data  at  one 
end  may  be  required  for  Boyal  or  other  princely  state ;  perhaps 
a  special  Gallery  or  Balcony  for  spectators. 

The  position  for  a  Ball-room  in  most  cases  ought  to  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  conjunction  with  the  Drawing-rooms.  Good 
contrivance,  with  the  help  of  Ante-rooms,  must  prevent  the 
sound  of  the  music  from  seriously  disturbing  the  company  else- 
where. It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  in  any  case  the 
floor  upon  which  dancing  is  to  take  place  must  be  constructed 
with  a  special  view  to  rigidity.  Warming  and  ventilation  are 
more  than  ever  important. 

In  some  cases  .there  is  a  spacious  apartment  called  by  the 
names  of  Ball-room  and  Bcmqueting-room  interchangeably.  This 
is  no  more,  however,  than  a  supplementary  Common-Hall  to 
accommodate  large  assemblies  (whether  gentle  or  simple)  for 
whatever  purpose, — ^ball,  banquet,  concert,  or  anything  else  of 
the  kind.  The  Orchestra  is  essential.  Otherwise  the  design 
may  be  plain ;  and  the  furnishing  is  of  little  moment  There  is 
an  apartment  of  this  sort  at  Balmoral  (Plate  XVIII.);  it  is 
modelled  in  some  degree  on  the  ancient  Common-Hall ;  and  one 
is  prompted  to  wish  it  had  been  made  much  larger,  so  that  the 
historical  arrangement  might  have  been  carried  out  wholly. 
Indeed  in  passing  we  may  suggest  that  a  "Hall"  for  merry- 
makings might  often  be  so  added  to  the  plan  of  our  Country- 
Houses  with  excellent  utilitarian  efiect,  so  that  "  the  good  old 
English  Gentleman,"  when  he  desires  to  entertain  his  tenants, 
perhaps  his  constituents,  need  not  have  to  choose  between  a 
tavern  and  a  marquee. 


CHAPTER  V. — Music-room;  Concert-room;  Private 

Theatre  ;  etc. 

Music-room,  as  an  apartmeDt  speciaUy  contriTed  for  acoustio  purposes.  —  Rectan- 
gular plan  sufficient.  —  Harmonic  proportions.  —  Other  acoustic  maxims  of 
arrangement  and  construction.  —  Application  of  these  to  an  ordinary  Drawing- 
room. —  Private  Theatre— a  Music-room  so  far  sufficient.  —  Stage,  Dressing- 
rooms,  space  for  sceneiy,  &c. 

The   reason   we   have  for  treating  of  a  Music-room   in  this 
Section  is  not  to  suggest  any  need  for  including  such  a  thing 
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amongut  ortliuary  State-rooms ;  but  ratlier,  upon  the  basis  of  tlw 
idea  that  aii  apartmeiit  roully  suitable  for  iiiiii<ic  may  somctinK^ii 
be  made  an  item  of  acrommodation  for  company,  to  point  out  u 
few  considerations  aftectiug  rooms  in  genemi  as  regards  suoli 
Hiiilability. 

A  jrusio-iioOM  in  ordinary  pariance  is  sometimes  constitntiil 
by  placing  an  organ  in  a  particnlar  Ante-room,  or  in  a  Saloim 
or  tiullery,  wliereby  tlie  ajwrtment  is  in  a  manner  ideutitied 
witli  musical  peri'ormaiicea  of  a  more  pi-etcntiouB  character  tban 
iLnse  of  the  piaiiofort*  in  tlie  Drawing-room;  bnt  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  why  the  name  should  be  ajiplied  in  any  such 
case,  or  in  any  case  at  all,  unless  when  the  ajiartment  is  to  soitie 
extent  specially  constructed  for  acouBtic  purposes. 

The  suggestion  which  might  at  first  ocoiu-  to  the  mind  as 
regards  the  form  of  a  proper  Music-room  is  that  it  ought  to  bo 
u  soi-t  of  reduced  example  of  a  Theatre;  but  to  proceed  Ujon 
such  an  impression  wouid  be  quite  an  error, — for  tliis  reason, 
that  no  apartment  of  the  kind  in  a  ])rivatc  Ilesidencc  cua 
jKissibly  be  required  of  such  large  siae  as  to  demand  the  aid  of 
tlieatre-plan.  A  vocal  performer  of  the  most  modemtc  Toice  call  ■ 
he  heard  distinctly  throughout  a  plain  rectangular  room,  40  feet 
wide  by  60  feet  long ;  dimensions  quite  sufficient  for  any  private 
Music-room.  (For  instance,  the  Concert  Koora  at  Buckingham 
Palace  is  75  by  40  feet,  and  about  27  feet  high.)  So  far  there- 
fore as  reganis  mere  form,  there  may  be  said  to  be  no  necessity 
for  improving  much  upon  the  model  of  an  oi-dinary  apartment. 

The  considerations  which  have  to  be  adverted  to  are  conse- 
quently no  more  than  those  which  give  to  iin  ordinary  apartment 
acoustic  aid.  First,  it  is  considered  desirable  that  the  dimensions 
of  height,  breadth,  and  length  should  be  exact  harnumie  pro- 
portions, such  as  2,  3,  and  4,  for  example,  respectively ;  say, 
perhaps,  tlie  height  l(i  feel,  the  width  24  feet,  the  length  3A 
feet.  We  are  supposed  by  theorists  to  secure  by  this  means  a 
harmonious  concordance  of  the  waves  of  sound;  which  one  must 
ask  the  reader  to  take  u]ion  trust,  a»  the  question  is  not  within 
our  present  province.  A  mere  approsimation  to  such  propor- 
tionp,  however,  is  said  to  be  worse  than  a  total  disregard  of  them  : 
and  the  room  must  on  no  account  be  compni-atively  lofty,  as  this 
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rounded  angles:  this  prevents  reverl>eration.  For  the  same 
reason  we  have  to  avoid  plain  blank  side-walls :  their  surfaces 
must  be  broken  up  by  means  of  recesses,  windows,  piers,  and  the 
like  ;  and  curtains  also  will  assist  the  object.  The  ceiling  again 
ought  in  like  manner  not  to  be  occupied  by  hollow  skylights, 
which  prevent  proper  reflection ;  but  rather  by  panelling,  or  by 
some  light  open  roofing.  Another  principle  is  to  cove  the  ceil- 
ing, especially  at  the  ends;  whereby  transmission  of  sound  is 
augmented  as  regards  the  performers,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
centrated as  regards  the  audience.  Then  let  the  wdls,  and 
indeed  the  ceiling,  be  as  far  as  possible  lined  with  boarding 
rather  than  covered  with  plaster ; — this  produces  resonance,  con- 
stituting the  room  a  sort  of  musical  instrument.  Lastly,  the 
floor  must  be  specially  covered  with  a  soft  and  absorbent  ma- 
terial, such  as  carpet  or  matting;  or  the  room  must  be  well 
filled  with  an  auditory  to  serve  the  same  purpose.  These 
appear  to  be  simple  principles  readily  made  available ;  and  no 
doubt  a  great  deal  is  to  be  done,  by  means  of  their  application, 
towards  making  a  simple  room  acoustically  efficient. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  a  Drawing-room  might  in 
many  cases  be  made  a  subject  for  similar  treatment,  for  the 
mere  sake  of  its  ordinary  use  in  respect  of  music ;  and  indeed  it 
is  so  often  remarked  that  certain  rooms  of  everyday  proportions 
are  favourable  to  the  musician,  while  certain  others,  seemingly 
very  much  the  same  in  form,  are  strikingly  unfavourable,  that  it 
cannot  be  doubted  we  should  often  do  well,  in  the  construction 
of  ordinary  Drawing-rooms  of  large  and  important  character,  to 
give  a  place  to  several  or  perhaps  all  of  the  considerations 
recited.  At  any  rate  the  use  of  wood  or  some  other  sound- 
absorbing  material  for  ceiling  and  waUs,  and  perhaps  the  sub- 
stitution of  coves  or  curved  corners  lor  the  square  angles  of 
common  custom,  might  be  easily  efiected,  if  nothing  more. 

For  private  theatricals,  so  far  as  they  may  have  to  be  specially 
provided  for,  nothing  more  seems  to  be  required  in  the  first 
instance  than  to  have  a  Music-room  constructed  on  acoustic 
principles  as  just  described ;  all  that  applies  to  music  applying 
equally  to  elocution.  The  proportion  of  the  plan,  however,  if 
particularly  intended  for  dramatic  performances,  might  be  more 
nearly  square.  It  might  also  become  desirable  to  have  the 
seats,  if  possible,  no  longer  level,  but  raised  from  the  stage  back- 
wards.    The  stage  is  most  properly  provided  for  by  forming  an 
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adjmict  of  such  size  as  may  be  dictotL-d,  with  two  or  more  Dreas- 
ing-rooniB  conveniently  near,  and  sufficient  space  over  and  under 
and  at  tlie  wings  for  the  management  of  the  scenes.  All  this, 
however,  is  matter  which  does  not,  in  such  a  work  as  tlie  present, 
demand  anything  approaching  to  detailed  description :  and  it  is 
beet  for  us  to  consider  that  a  Musie-room  as  above  described 
may  bo  made  to  serve  all  possible  purixises  by  enclosing  a  stagL> 
tcmiwrarily  at  one  end,  and  using  for  dressing-rooms  such  apart- 
nients  as  may  be  conveniently  at  hand. 


CHAFfER  VI.  — Cheat  Libhary;  Mcsecm,  etc. 

AmngeuKmt  of  a  Suite  of  Libnmea  iu  imje.  —  Artutic  (sjNibilities.  —  Cdlleotioiu) 
ot  ui  or  ucieuco.  —  AtiangBniBnt  of  n  Siuglu  Librurj  of  tnrgo  size. 

It  sometimes  becomes  necessary  in  a  first-class  Mansion  to  pro- 
vide accommodation  in  a  stately  manner  for  a  very  extensive 
collection  of  hooks.  The  principles  of  plan  which  arise  in  large 
Liiraries  may  therefore  to  some  slight  extent  demand  attention 
here. 

The  idea  which  might  first  occur  to  the  mind  is  that  of  a 
single  spacious  apartment;  but  for  convenience,  and  in  order 
to  preserve  the  domestic  character,  it  is  generally  preferable  to 
make  use  of  several  smaller  apartments  as  a  Suite  of  Librarkg. 
On  this  plan  the  arrangement  which  is  perhaps  most  &vourable 
to  considerations  of  utility, 
and  on  the  wliole  most  clia- 
riLteribtic,  is  to  set  out  a 
gnen  width  of  clear  pas-sage- 
way  along  the  central  line  of 
the  rooms,  and  then  to  di- 
vide the  sjiace  on  each  side 
into  a  succession  of  com- 
partments or  bays,  by  means 
of  transvei-se  bookcases  in 
pairs  back  to  back ;  such 
bays  being  only  large  enough 
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be  lighted  from  the  roof,  the  lights  ought  to  correspond  with 
the  diyision  into  compartments,  so  that  none  of  the  fronts  of 
the  bookcases  shall  be  placed  in  shadow.  If  there  be  windows 
in  the  walls,  there  ought  to  be  one  in  each  bay  along  one  side  of 
the  room  or  both  as  may  be  desired.  Bookcases  against  the 
walls  are  obviously  most  serviceable  with  the  ceiling  light ;  with 
side  windoN^s,  even  when  these  are  on  a  high  level,  there  is 
always  a  difficulty  in  reading  the  back-lettering  under  the  light ; 
and  when  the  windows  are  on  a  low  level,  dwarf  bookcases  under 
them  are  practically  of  little  use. 

As  for  artistic  treatment,  nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  for 
the  character  of  a  Library  than  those  effects  which  are  at  the 
command  of  the  architect  in  a  Suite  of  apartments  of  this  kind, 
laid  out  probably  with  some  variety  in  the  general  forms  as  well 
as  in  the  fittings,  and  involving  perhaps  the  introduction  of 
sculptures  and  paintings  of  a  suitable  kind.  Elaborate  eflfects, 
however,  of  whatever  sort,  and  th«  accommodation  of  any  other 
works  of  art  than  those  whose  merits  are  kindred  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  more  proper  contents,  ought  not  to  be  encouraged. 

As  regards  curiosities  and  other  artistic  or  scientijic  collections^ 
these  may  very  properly  be  accommodated,  whether  in  upright 
cases  to  correspond  with  the  bookcases,  or  in  cabinets  to  take 
the  place  of  the  reading-tables. 

The  arrangements  proper  for  the  alternative  plan  of  a  large 
Single  Library  are  obviously  simple.  A  gallery  is  probably 
carried  roimd  the  apartment ;  the  bookcases  extend  along  the 
wall  below,  and  are  reproduced  above;  the  light  comes  from 
either  the  roof  or  the  upper  part  of  the  walls;  the  floor  area 
is  generally  occupied  solely  by  reading-tables  and  cabinets. 
Objects  of  art  or  curiosity  when  of  large  size  are  more  pro- 
minently displayed  by  this  arrangement ;  and  the  whole  efiect 
may  be  made  very  imposing;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  con- 
venience and' comfort  can  by  any  means  be  so  properly  provided 
for  as  in  the  other  model. 

There  are  questions  of  detail  which  might  be  further  entered 
upon  ;  but  a  reference  to  what  has  already  been  advanced  under 
the  head  of  the  ordinary  Library  will  probably  suffice. 
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■  State  Galleries,  Galleries  op  Art, 

ETC. 


Reception  Gallery  defined.  —  IlluBtntioai, — Lighting,  doan,  Ac. — Model  Pictnre- 
Gallerr:  itslighting, width, height, &c.  —  TlieatscorSculptote.—  OvedccUii^ 
lightB  fbr  cabinets. 

The  Bpecies  of  Gallery  here  first  implied,  <u  a  State  Receptim- 
room,  is  a  counterpart  of  the  Elizabntlian  Gallery,  but  without 
its  character  of  a  Tboroughfare.  To  be  complete  in  its  object, 
it  ought  to  accommodate,  if  iiot  a  collection  of  pictures  anil 
statuary,  at  least  a  sufficient  a&scrobta^e  of  miscellaneous  objects 
of  art  to  give  it  value.  An  organ  also,  for  example,  may  be 
|)1aced  in  it  with  advantage,  so  as  to  conA^r  upon  it  an  additional 
purpose.  It  may  be  of  whatever  length  may  happen,  iH-yoiul  at 
least  twice  its  width  ;  but  its  width  must  be  such  ae  to  betit  a 
lieceptioii-room. 

Tlie  various  forms  of  Gnlleries  which  appear  in  Plates  IX., 
XII.,  Xm.,  XIX.,  XX.,  XXXV.,  XLII.,  and  XLIII.,  wiU  be 
generally  illustrative  of  tlie  present  chB]>ter. 

The  ligJdmg  may  be  either  from  the  ceiling,  or  from  ordinary 
windows,  or  from  elevated  windows ;  but  in  usual  cases,  if 
ordinary  windows  are  possible,  they  are  probably  always  to  be 
preferred, ^-other  modes  of  lighting  being  deficient  in  cheerful- 
ness.     At  the  same   time,  for   the  display   of   pictures  and 
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For  a  more  proper  Picture-Gallery  a  very  good  practicable 
model  will  be  in  width  about  20  feet,  in  height  20  feet,  and  in 
length  anything  from  50  feet  to  100 ;  as  in  Plates  XX.  and 
XXXV.  For  cases  of  greater  state,  the  width  being  increased, 
the  height,  especially  by  tlie  help  of  architectural  treatment  in 
the  ceiling,  may  be  increased  as  much  or  more,  and  the  length 
dealt  with  according  to  convenience.  (See  Plate  XIX.)  The 
designer  ouglit  to  represent  upon  his  sectional  drawing  the  size 
and  situation  of  the  pictures,  statues,  and  other  works,  wliich 
are  to  be  accommodated ;  and  two  questions  are  then  to  be 
carefully  studied.  First,  the  dUpositum  of  the  light,  in  the 
ceiling  most  probably,  must  be  such  that  a  person  looking  at  a 
picture  in  front,  and  at  whatever  reasonable  distance,  shall  not 
see  the  reflection  on  the  varnished  or  glazed  surfa<3e.  Secondly, 
the  amount  of*  light  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  show  clearly  th6 
smaller  objects;  which  is  not  generally  the  case  in  Galleries 
more  than  25  or  «^0  feet  high.  Keeping  in  mind  these  two  con- 
siderations, and  regulating  the  width  of  the  opening  accordingly, 
it  seems  only  necessary  furtlier  to  remember  that  the  more 
nearly  the  skylight  is  made  coyitinuous  the  better,  because,  if 
there  be  left  sufficient  intervening 
space  anywhere  to  cause  a  shadow  to  _____ 
be  Ciist,  the  effect  ujKjn  pictures  may     "^        ^•--r,/--  :?<^-. 

be  prejudicial. 

The  marginal  illustration  represents 
the  Section  of  one  of  the  Picture-Gal- 
leries  at  the   South-Kensinoix)n  JIu-  „        ^  „ 

1      1      •      /»  1  Pictubb-Qallert,  South 

seum,  London,  which  is  found  to  be  kkxmxotos  moskcm. 

the   most  satisfactory   in    respect    of  scai«  i  inch  t4)  30  feet. 

lighting.  The  width  is  20  feet,  and  the  height  about  the  same. 
The  light  is  in  the  ceiling,  about  10  feet  wide,  extending  along 
the  centre  continuously.  To  ascertain  the  conditions  of  any 
such  Gallery  with  regard  to  the  first-mentioned  consideration 
of  reflection  is  easy  enough.  Add  to  the  sectional  drawing  an 
accurate  reverse  of  itself  on  the  basis  of  each  wall,  or,  more 
correctly,  on  the  bases  of  the  planes  of  the  pictures  to  be 
placed  thereon.  (In  this  instance  both  walls  are  similarly 
circumstanced,  and  the  reverse  is  drawn  on  one  side  in  dotted 
lines ;  the  picture-plane  being  taken  as  vertical.)  Then  indi- 
cate the  position  of  any  required  point  of  view;  and  from 
that  point  draw  lines  to  the  edges  of  the  reverse  of  the  light. 
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Such  lines,  where  they  out  the  wall,  will  enclose  tlie  precise 
space  wliiidi  will  yield  a  reflection  of  the  light  to  the  given 
point  of  view.  Accordingly,  if  we  talte  the  height  of  4  feet 
from  the  floor  for  the  eye  of  a  person  seated,  and  5J  feet  for 
that  of  a  person  standing,  and  place  points  at  these  heights 
at  successive  di^nces  from  the  wall,  drawing  lines  to  the  reverse 
of  the  light  as  just  described,  we  ascertain  what  height  of  wall  ia 
in  each  case  free  from  reflection.  The  lines  on  the  illustration 
show  tliat  the  example  before  lis  is  very  well  contrived  in  this 
respect,  A  person  standing  very  near  flie  wall  to  ir8])oct 
minute  work  sees  to  the  height  of  8  feet. ;  if  seated  in  the  middle 
he  seea  to  the  height  of  10  feet;  and  if  looking  at  a  large 
picture  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Gallery  he  sees  to  the 
hoiglit  of  15  feet.  As  regards  secondly  the  question  of  the 
amount  of  light  (which  depends  upon  the  circumsTiances  of  situa- 
tion in  many  ways),  the  size  of  the  ceiling  opening  in  this  case, 
namely  half  the  width  of  the  Gallerj-  continuously,  may  no 
doubt  be  accepted  as  a  certain  standard, — obviously,  however,  a 
vory  ample  allowance,  to  meet  the  case  of  the  metropolitan 
nlmosphere,  and  requiring  diminution  by  blinda  when  tha 
weather  is  bright. 
For  aculpture  the  light  ought  to  be  peculiar;  in  fact,  as  s 
rule,  every  statue  ought  to  have  its  one  light, 
both  as  regards  position  and  elevation, — with  no 
interference  from  other  lights.  Choice  works 
are  worthy  of  this  rule  being  provided  for; 
although  it  is  seldom  done.  Ordinary  works 
must  take  their  chance ;  but  in  most  Galleries 
a  little  forethought  (with  top-light  as  an  essen- 
roK  GiLLEKT.         tial)  might  effect  a  good  deal  of  improvement 

»le  1  Inf    1O30  Ml.      pygjj  Jjj  |[jjg_ 

For  the  most  efticieiit  lighting  of  small  objects  in  cabinets, 
a  coved  ceiling  is  recommended,  with  skylights  along  the 
coves  alone ;  but  the  width  and  height  of  the  Gallery  must  hi: 
suitably  proportioned — a  thing  to  be  best  done  perhaps  by 
special  experiment  according  to  the  case  in  hand.  Tliis  section 
however  is  not  so  well  adapted  for   pictures  on  the   score  of 
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CHAPTER  Vm.— Domestic  Chapel. 

Historical  reminisoenoes.  —  Exceptional  in  our  day. — Whether  to  he  ecdeeiastioal 
in  character  or  not.  —  Yarions  means  of  access.  —  Height,  ornamental  character. 
Altar,  &c ;  Desk,  &c. ;  Seats.  —  Vestiary. 

In  out  preliminary  history,  the  Chapel,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  fomid  to  be  a  somewhat  prominent  feature  of  domestic  plan 
in  the  middle  ages..  As  early  as  the  commencement  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  period  it  proved  to  be  a  point  of  propriety  that 
the  house  of  a  gentleman,  even  on  a  smsdl  scale,  should  contain 
a  little  cell  for  prayer.  In  the  establishment  of  the  Sovereign, 
however,  a  considerable  Chapel  was  evidently  indispensable: 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  greater  nobles  followed  the 
same  rule,  and  so  introduced  within  the  walls  of  their  dwellings, 
as  matter  of  public  and  private  duty,  the  formal  Chapel,  of  a 
degree  of  dignity  corresponding  to  that  of  the  house. 

The  principle  involved  was  essentially  Mediaeval,  or,  as  we 
now  say,  Bomanist;  so  that,  upon  the  introduction  of  the 
reformed  faith  and  discipline,  the  office  of  a  family  chaplain,  and 
the  purposes  of  a  family  Chapel,  would  obviously  fell  into 
desuetude.  From  that  time,  consequently,  the  Chapel,  as  a 
feature  of  domestic  plan,  may  be  considered  to  have  entered 
upon  its  decadence.  Another  cause  which  no  doubt  operated 
indirectly  was  the  circumstance  that  the  Chapel  primarily  was  a 
thing  pertaining  to  the  great  Castle  rather  than  to  the  small 
Manor-house ;  and  so,  although  the  Manor-house  itself  became 
great,  and  ultimately  supplanted  the  Castle,  it  scarcely  accepted 
the  Chapel  as  a  rule,  except  in  the  largest  examples.  At  all 
events,  the  Reformation  certainly  oflTered  no  encouragement  to 
the  continuance  of  Private-Chapel  worship ;  and  it  is  only  in  first- 
class  Mansions  that  a  Chapel  is  included  after  that  date, — as 
matter  of  traditional  dignity  indeed,  rather  than  anything  else. 
Accordingly,  in  the  series  of  our  chronological  illustrations, 
although  not  only  Hengbaye  and  Hatfield,  but  Stoke  Park, 
Blenheim,  and  Holkham,  possess  every  one  the  Chapel  in  its 
integrity,  yet  if  our  examples  had  been  of  inferior  class,  the 
case  would  not  have  been  so.  In  the  present  century  it  is 
only  very  rarely  that  the  Chapel  has  been  retained  in  the 
plan  of  a  new  building.      Such  cases,  however,  still  occasion- 
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ally  arise ;    and  tliereforo  the  Doraestic  Clmpel  must  so  far  be 
now  discussed. 

Tba  first  question  of  design  ia  this ; — shall  the  Chapel  of  a 
Mansion  display  a  demonstrative  ecclesiastical  aspect,  or  shall  it 
rather  be  made  unobtrusive  and  modestly  dontegfief  There  will 
be  two  opinions  on  this  question.  One  class  of  persons  >¥ill 
advocate  the  idea  that  its  sacred  character  ought  to  be  mani- 
fested in  everything; — that  for  example  it  should  be  separatt^d 
from  the  hulk  of  the  Dwelling, — approached  from  the  open  Hir, 
— designed  in  strictly  ecclesiastical,  aud  by  no  means  domestic 
or  Becukr  style, — that  in  a  word  it  should  be  a  complete  Uttle 
Church.  Another  class  of  persons  will  argue  on  tho  contrary 
that  its  strictly  domestic  eliaraetcr  ought  to  be  carried  into 
erery  detail  of  its  arrangement  and  design, — that  it  ought  to  be 
more  like  a  Library  in  appearance,  an  integral  part  of  the 
Dwelling  both  witliont  and  within, — aud,  abovs  all  other  cou- 
sideratioDS,  distinctly  non-ecclesiastical. 

I'or  those  whose  opinions  accord  with  the  firet-maitioned 
eeiitiments,  no  special  description  of  particiUars  is  here  neces- 
sary, because  their  requirements  would  be  merely  those  of 
ordinary  Church  plan;  but  both  parties  may  perhaps  safely 
adupt  t!ii^  following  suggi'stiong.  1.  Thfro  luiiy  bo  a.  privulo  r 
Family  Entrance, — on  the  Ground-Floor  if  possible,  yet  not 
opening  from  the  Principal  Gallery  or  Central-Hall,  but  rather 
from  a  secondary  Corridor  or  the  Entrance-Hall ;  the  Servants' 
acceit  ought  then  to  be  from  a  Corridor  of  their  own  ;  and  pro- 
miscuous lisitors  may  enter  by  both  means. — 2.  Otherwise, 
there  may  be  but  a  iiriffle  entrance,  from  the  Entrance-Hall  or 
some  other  point  at  which  the  family  and  the  servants  can  meet 
without  passing  over  each  other's  ground, — 3.  Or,  once  more, 
the  ancient  form  of  a  Balcony-gallery  on  the  upper  floor  level 
may  be  used  for  the  Family-seat ;  but  this  is  not  so  convenient 
as  a  connection  with  the  Principal  Floor. — 4.  If  the  Chapel  he 
removed  from  immediate  connfxion  with  the  House,  it  ought  to 
be  accessible  if  possible  by  a  Covered-way  or  Cloister;  which  of 
course  may  be  made  to  serve  for  all  classes  of  worshippers  alike. 
To  come  to  other  particulars,  the  height  of  the  Chapel  ought  to 
be  lofty, — say  equal  to  two  stories  in  many  cases.     The  style  of 
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desirable.  The  CommunUm'table  will  be  placed  at  one  end  (East 
if  possible),  with  a  decent  extent  of  unoccupied  floor  around  it. 
No  Altar-rail  is  requisite,  but  the  usual  elevation  by  means  of 
two  steps  is  proper.  A  Pulpit  seems  unnecessary ;  a  Desk  or 
Lectern  on  one  side  of  the  altar  will  be  sufficient  for  all  its 
purposes,  with  a  suitable  chair  or  other  seat  beside  it  for  the 
clergyman.  The  Seats  for  the  auditory  may  be  either  benches 
or  chairs,  certainly  not  pews ;  and  they  ought  to  be  simply  and 
regularly  set  so  as  to  face  the  Desk  and  the  Altar,  without  any 
compromise  on  the  score  of  what  may  be  called  Drawing-room 
considerations.  The  best  of  all  systems  of  arrangement  is  to 
place  the  family  and  their  guests  in  front,  strangers  of  position 
next  behind  them,  and  the  upper  and  lower  servants,  together 
with  strangers  of  their  classes  respectively,  in  successive  order. 
Private  Chantries,  stalls,  and  so  on,  are  all  aflectation. 

A  Vestiary  ought  to  be  placed  in  immediate  connexion  with 
the  Chapel  at  the  altar  end.  The  door  of  intercommunication 
is  better  on  the  floor  level  than  on  that  of  the  altar  platform. 
There  ought  to  be  an  outer  door  also.  The  room  itself  may  be 
small,  and  need  not  contain  anything  more  than  a  table  and 
chairs  and  a  closet  for  the  vestments. 
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state  Bedrooms  not  in  nse.  —  Guests*  Suite  of  Apartments  reverted  to.  —  Possible 

additions  thereto.  —  The  case  of  Balmoral. 

• 

A  State  Bedroom  was  an  occasional  Elizabethan  feature ;  but  it 
is  never  required  in  a  modem  house.  In  other  words,  a  complete 
Ghuests'  Suite,  such  as  we  have  described  elsewhere,  (see  Sleeping- 
rooms^)  will  suffice  for  every  reasonable  occasion.  However,  there 
are  one  or  two  points  in  which  it  may  be  suggested  that  some 
very  special  case  might  possibly  admit  of  extra  refinement.  1.  A 
small  Private  Oallery  might  be  incorporated  with  the  Suite,  to 
the  great  augmentation  of  its  importance. — 2.  The  Principal 
Staircase  being  of  course  the  proper  approach,  the  Mntrcmce 
ought  to  be  so  placed  as  to  be  reached  from  the  landing  in  a 
stately  manner. — 3.  A  Boudoir  may  be  added,  besides  the  Lady's 
Dressing-room. — 4.  A    sort    of    Qentleman^s-room,   Library,  or 
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Parlour  Dining-room  may  be  also  added,  for  occasioiial  use 
when  privacy  is  deaired.  The  case  of  Balmoral  is  in  a  manner 
iltustrative  of  tLeso  suggestions.  (See  Plato  XVm.)  The 
Principal  Staircase  is  in  fact  the  private  Boyal  Staircase,  leading 
to  a  complete  Suite  of  private  rooms,  precisely  on  this  principle, 
which  occupy  the  entire  Drawing-room  iront  on  the  upper  floor, 
Iiaving  the  upper  Gallery  as  a  private  Corridor. 


CHAPTER  X.— St4te-Thobocqhfare3. 

PrinmpUs  aa  befiae,  ezpaadod  ani  elabomted.  —  Corridor  to  a  Circuit-Soitc  of 
Betvptioa-roaius  not  cdaontinL  —  Cloek-roomii.  —  Acwaa  fbi  KrTauls.  Sc. — 
Wutning  and  fcntilutiuD,  and  ^pect  of  Qnud-Eatiaiu.'O. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  respecting  State-Thorocqhfares  as 
matter  of  plan,  except  that  in  every  ease  the  principles  laid 
down  for  ordinary  Thoroughfares  have  to  be  strictly  and  intelli- 
gently carried  out,  with  exactly  such  expansion  of  space  and 
elaboratiou  of  design  as  eircumstances  may  require;  bearing 
in  mind,  however,  most  especially,  that  State-Thoroughfares 
have  to  acconimoiiate  a  crciwd,  and  tliiit  at  the  Eiilraiioe  more 
particularly  it  will  be  well  to  err  largely  on  the  side  of  am- 
plitude. 

It  is  iu  the  Thoroughfares  more  than  in  the  Rooms,  here  as 
elsewhere,  that  the  ambition  of  the  architect  will  be  least 
restrained ;  and  perhaps  there  are  few  problems  possible  which 
are  capable  of  affording  more  exquisite  opportunities  for  refined 
artistic  design  than  the  Entijince-Hall,  CortUe  or  Galleries,  and 
Grand  Staircase  of  a  Palace. 

It  has  to  be  remarked  that  a  Corridor  in  connexion  with  the 
Reception-rooms  is  not  essential.  When  these  constitute  a 
Circuit-Suite  on  plan,  (see  State  Dravmg-rooma,')  it  b  scarcely 
necessary,  and  on  some  accounts  even  undesirable,  tlian  any 
other  passageway  should  be  provided  than  that  which  carries 
the  visitor  through  the  rooms  themselves ;  but  if  a  circuit 
cannot  be  liad,  it  then  becomes  essential  to  afford  some  other 
means  of  returning  to  the  Staircase  (unless  there  be  a  second 
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BO  embraced  in  the  suite  of  Beception-rooms, — when  other 
principles  will  obviously  apply. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  provide  cloak-rooms,  and  their  acces- 
sories, in  connexion  with  State-Thoroughfares.  (See  Supplement 
taries, — Cloak-room.) 

Means  of  access  must  also  be  planned  with  care,  so  that  the 
servants  shall  reach  the  Thoroughfares,  and  in  some  cases  the 
Booms  themselves,  expeditiously  and  privately  at  all  quarters. 
Private  access  ought  also  to  be  made  from  the  Family  Depart- 
ment of  the  house. 

Warming  and  ventilation  are  essential  questions  here,  that 
there  may  be  freedom  from  both  chill  and  draughts,  and  espe- 
cially that  the  closeness  of  a  crowd  beneath  may  not  be  per- 
ceptible above.  The  aspect  also  of  a  Grand-Entrance  demands 
special  attention  if  there  is  to  be  comfort  within. 
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THE    DOMESTIC    OFFICES. 


SECTION   I. 

GENERAL  CONSIDB RATIONS. 


CHAPTER  I.  — Basis  op  Plas. 

<itOtBaa.  —  Considenitiona  of  work  diffiiroul  Crow  thogo  otresfdmim. 
Tub  classification  wliich  we  have  already  set  torth  for  this 
l)ej>artinent  is  as  foUows,  uarnely : — 

TliQ  Kitchen  Offices. 

Tha  Ujipor  Servants'  OfficPB. 

The  Lower  Ser\'aiita'  Offices. 

The  Laiiudry  Offices. 

The  Bakery  and  IJrewcry  Offices. 

The  Cellars,  Storage,  and  Outhouses, 

The  Servants'  Private  Booms. 

The  Supplementariea, 

The  Thoroughfares. 
The  primary  idea  of  plan  appertaining  to  this  part  of  the 
house  is  in  a  certain  sense  quite  different  from  that  which  has 
been  running  through  our  investigation  hitlicrto.  In  a  word,  the 
Family  Apartments  have  to  he  contrived  for  occupation;  but 
the  Offices  for  ivork.  Agreeable  residence  on  the  one  hand, 
and  efficient  service  on  the  other,  are  difforent  questions ;  and 
in  plan  they  demand  accordingly  different  styles  of  treatment. 
In  the  Family  Kooms  the  problem  is  how  to  make  them  most 
comfortable  and  pleasant ;  in  the  Offices  it  is  rather  bow  to 
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The  following  glance  at  the  questions  of  which  we  spoke  when 
commencing  to  deal  with  the  Family  Booms,  under  the  head  of 
General  Considerations^  will  at  once  show  in  what  manner  the 
two  Departments  thus  far  differ. 


CHAPTER  II.  —  Privacy,  C!omfort,  Convenience. 

Freedom  from  intomiptioiL  —  Separation  of  the  sexes.  —  Scale  of  comfort.  —  Pria- 

ciples  of  convenience. 

As  respects  Privacy,  in  the  place  of  that  seclusion  which  is  the 
privilege  of  the  family,  what  we  have  to  provide  for  the  servants  ^ 
is  that  freedom  from  interruption  which  is  essential  to  the 
efficient  performance  of  their  work.  For  instance,  in  a  large 
house  the  EJtchen  must  be  kept  clear  of  all  business  but  that  of 
the  cook.  The  several  Corridors  of  the  Offices  generally  must 
be  free  from  the  passage  to  and  &o  of  persons  who  are  not  con- 
nected with  the  business  to  which  they  respectively  belong  (seq 
Plate  XXXV.  in  illustration) ;  and  the  use  of  such  Corridors  by 
the  family  especially,  or  by  persons  whose  business  is  with  the 
family  and  not  with  the  servants,  ought  to  be  avoided. 

In  one  way,  however,  privacy,  or  at  least  separation,  must  be 
still  more  attended  to  in  every  house  which  is  to  contain  both 
men  and  women  servants.  The  working  rooms  of  the  men  ought 
to  form  one  division,  and  those  of  the  women  another.  In  all 
good  plans  this  distinction  is  very  clearly  to  be  seen ;  the  Ser- 
vants'-Hall  being  properly  the  point  of  meeting,  with  the  domain 
of  the  butler  on  one  side  and  that  of  the  housekeeper  on  the 
other,  and  as  little  necessity  as  possible  on  either  side  to  pass 
the  boundary.  (Plates  XXIL,  XXXIV.,  XXXV.)  Separate 
Passages  and  Stairs  also  lead  to  the  private  rooms  of  each 
sex. 

As  for  Comfort,  the  rule  would  be  in  the  abstract  this : — all 
work-rooms  to  be  in  every  way  wholesome,  and  all  private  rooms 
to  be  equal  to  those  of  a  similar  class  of  persons  in  their  own 
homes — perhaps  a  little  better,  but  not  too  much  so.  That  every 
room  by  itself  is  to  be  well  planned,  in  respect  of  light,  entrance, 
fireside,  and  so  on,  as  occasion  may  require,  is  of  course  under- 
stood. 
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Convenienee  of  distiibution  and  tiontrivanct^  are  demanded  by 
the  neceaaitits  of  busiiiE^s  as  much,  or  if  possible  eveu  more,  than 
for  the  proprieties  of  n«ideDce.  The  OiBccB  indeed  oftai  press 
hi«vUy  upon  the  reaourcos  of  the  architect  in  this  respect ;  aud 
perfection  is  but  seldom  attained,  notwithstandiiag  the  fact  that 
it  is  this  convenience  of  the  Oflices  to  which  the  attention  of 
domestic  arcliitecte  of  the  highest  class  has  long  been  more  par- 
ticularly dipoctwL  That  every  apartment  should  be  placed  in 
its  proper  relations  to  thosi;  others  with  whose  business  its  own 
is  more  or  lees  connected, — tlmt  tbo  eupen'ision  of  all  should  be 
efficiently  provided  for, — that  each  in  it«'lf  should  be  complete 
for  its  own  purposes, — tliat  every  servant,  every  operation,  every 
utensil,  every  fixture,  should  have  a  right  place  and  no  right 
place  but  one, — all  these  are  nice  and  complicated  questions, 
which  must  be  duly  met,  or  the  neglect  will  sooner  or  later 
appear ;  iu  the  aggregate  constituting  a  problem  of  skill,  whose 
diHiculties,  iu  view  more  ee[iccially  of  the  multifarious  varieties 
of  circumstances  every  day  occurring,  had  betK^r  not  be  undiT- 
Gfltimated  by  any  one  who  sets  himself  the  task  of  surmounting 
tbem  all. 


CHAPTER  III. — Spaciousness  and  Compactness. 


Cramped  aj 


le  diacoomged,  but  cj 


—  Campactuess  especially  Doccsaaij. 


impletenesa  in  Uio  Officca 


The  good  rule  which  leads  us  to  err  on  the  side  of  Spaeiouanega 
generally  must  be  held  to  apply  here  with  a  certain  reservation. 
Cramped  and  penurious  arrangements  of  the  Offices  have  spoUt 
80  many  houses,  large  and  small  alike,  and  will  in  all  probability 
spoil  so  many  more,  that  it  would  be  most  dangerous  to  overlook 
the  fact ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  all 
prudent  persons  that  there  is  great  danger  in  making  the  Offices 
too  complete  and  elaborate  for  the  rank  of  the  establishment. 
Or,  to  put  the  case  otherwise,  extravagance  in  the  Family  Booms 
is  a  thing  to  be  avoided  certainly ;   but  much  more  »j  is  the 
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from  spaciousness,  therefore,  must  be  limited  by  this  eonsiderar 
tion,  that  the  scale  of  living  must  be  strictly  kept  in  view.  For 
the  chief  Offices  and  Thoroughfares  individually  a  reasonable 
liberality  in  mere  spaciousness  may  be  encouraged ;  and  lofti- 
ness especially  is  always  to  be  advocated ;  but  the  (mgmentatum 
of  the  number  of  the  minor  Offices,  and  the  elaborate  development 
of  appliances,  are  matters  to  be  very  prudently  dealt  with.  It 
is  manifest  that  the  amount  of  accommodation  must  be  r^ulated 
directly  by  the  list  of  servants  to  be  kept.  This  list  being  deter- 
mined, the  accommodation  has  simply  to  be  made  to  correspond. 
But  if  on  the  contrary  it  be  the  accommodation  that  is  first 
determined,  and  this  in  excess  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  the 
corresponding  excess  of  servants  must  inevitably  follow,  with  a  / 
long  succession  of  pecuniary  consequences. 

Of  CompcLctness  we  may  say  that  convenience  of  arrangement 
as  respects  the  facilities  of  business  of  any  kind  so  essentially 
depends  upon  this  quality,  that^  desirable  as  it  always  is  for  the 
Dwelling-rooms  of  the  fsunily,  it  must  be  more  desirable  still  for 
the  Work-rooms  of  the  servants.  The  skeleton  of  plan  which 
in  a  house  of  any  size  is  formed  by  the  Passages  must  now  be 
most  anxiously  studied,  so  that  readiness  of  communication 
may  be,  according  to  the  case,  brought  to  perfection.  (See 
Plate  XLV.)  The  question  of  compactness  as  a  whole  we  have 
already  so  far  discussed  (see  the  chapter  on  the  subject  under 
the  Division  of  Family  Apartments),  that  it  is  only  necessary 
here  to  remind  the  reader  again  of  tlie  danger  there  pointed  out  . 
of  mistaking  for  this  quality  that  mere  regularity  of  arrangement 
which  pleases  the  eye  on  paper,  and  to  hint  once  more  that  at 
every  point  the  designer,  if  he  would  produce  the  realisation  of 
complete  convenience,  must  take  the  trouble  to  imagine  that 
realisation  in  all  its  detail,  and  to  carry  out  in  fancy  all  the 
operations  for  which  he  has  to  provide. 


CHAPTER  rV. — Light  and  Aib,  and  Salubrity. 

Maxima.  —  More  freedom  here  than  in  Family  Booms. 

The  same  principles  which  affect  in  these  respects  the  Main 
House  may  almost  be  said  to  govern  the  Offices  still  more 
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strictly.  This  indeed  we  have  ftlready  pointed  out ;  but  it  may 
well  be  reiterated ;  for  it  too  often  happena  that  these  most 
essentiid  qualities  are  exhibited  in  the  Family  part  of  the  house 
simply  because  comfort  demands  them,  but  neglected  in  the 
Offices  because  comfort  there  is  of  less  moment,  ITiis  is  a  grave 
error ;  for  if  they  are  not  here  matters  of  luxury,  whieb  may  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  they  aro  identified  all  the  more  witli 
essential  conyenienco,  which  ought  to  be  placet!  at  a  maximum, 
so  that  tlie  labour  of  service  may  be  performed  with  odvaotage. 
Let  every  room,  therefore,  we  repeat,  and  every  passage,  be 
Bufficiently  lighted  from  the  external  atmosphere,  and  sufficiently 
ventilated  from  the  external  atmosphere ;  avoid  borrowed  lights 
and  borrowed  air  as  far  as  possible,  and  all  shylights;  avoid  also* 
any  look-out  that  is  offensive,  whether  to  sight  or  smell.  There 
will  be  special  cases,  it  ne«d  not  bo  said,  where  any  one  of  these 
rides  may  have  to  be  compromised ;  absolute  perfection  in  Mas, 
as  in  all  else,  is  impossible ;  but  here  again  we  sec  one  of  the 
very  best  testa  of  skilful  design,  in  the  consideration  whether 
the  Offices  are  fresh  and  wholesome.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  various  household  incidents,  such  as  cooking,  clean- 
ing, washing,  storage  of  provisions  and  ntlicr  giXMls.  and  so  on, 
positively  engender  offensive  vapours ;  which  it  becomes  the  task 
of  ventilation  not  only  ultimately  to  carry  off,  but  meanwhile  to 
prevent  from  spreading  or  even  stagnating ;  and  it  is  one  good 
maxim  to  be  remembered  in  dealing  with  this,  that  as  the 
servants  are  not  so  sensitive  to  low  temi)eratnre  as  their  supe- 
riors, ventilation  becomes  a  thing  so  much  the  less  fastidious  in 
respect  of  consequences. 


CHAPTER  v.— Aspect,  etc.  etc. 

Aspect,  &c.,  now  diffcrynily  affected.  —  Northward  preferable.  —  Cheerfulneas. — 
Distinctive  rlinmcter  in  design  of  Offices.  —  Applicntioii  of  ol>semitiaiu  gene- 
rally to  large  and  small  houses  alike. 

The  rules  of  A»peet  and  other  Idndred  considerations  which  we 

have  already  investigated  with  reference  to  the  pleasures  of  n 
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undertake  for  the  Servants'  Department  of  a  bouse,  either  as  to 
Aspect  or  Prospect,  anything  beyond  a  makeshift  at  the  best. 
We  may,  however,  without  affectation,  in  the  course  of  our 
detailed  exposition,  set  forth  suggestions  as  they  arise  of  that 
which  is  at  least  preferable  in  these  respects,  if  not  often  attain- 
able. In  the  mean  time,  for  the  sake  of  airiness,  it  may  be 
deemed  a  general  rule  to  give  both  to  working  rooms  and  pas- 
sages a  Northward  aspect  as  much  as  possible,  to  avoid  the 
sunshine  on  the  windows,  which  is  seldom  if  ever  welcome  to 
business. 

As  for  the  remaining  questions  on  our  former  list,  little  requires 
to  be  said.  Cheerfulness,  so  fieur  as  this  quality  can  be  conferred 
upon  Offices,  will  still  be  desirable ;  and  in  the  private  apart- 
ments of  the  servants,  there  is  no  reason  why  so  cheap  a  luxury 
should  be  forgotten.  Elegance,  Importance,  and  Ornament^  it 
would  be  quite  out  of  place  to  notice,  except  to  make  this  remark, 
that  if  embellishment  is  to  be  carefully  limited  in  the  Main 
House,  much  more  is  it  an  error  when  any  pretension  of  the 
kind  is  introduced  into  the  Offices ;  even  exterior  architectural 
design,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  ought  to  be  exhibited  with 
due  discrimination ;  that  there  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  the  one 
part  of  the  edifice  as  the  superior  and  the  other  as  the  inferior, 
if  the  fact  be  so. 

It  may  be  said  finally  with  reference  to  these  and  all  other 
points  now  set  forth,  that  although  the  observations  we  have 
made  may  be  considered  more  particularly  to  refer  to  houses  of 
magnitude,  yet  the  reader  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  discern  that 
the  principles  which  underlie  are  equally  applicable  to  all  resi- 
dences of  th^  class  in  hand.  The  case  may  be  more  or  less  the 
same  in  that  examination  of  the  Offices  individually  upon  which 
we  have  now  to  enter ;  but  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  one  Gren- 
tleman's  House  differs  from  another  altogether  in  degree  rather 
than  in  kind,  the  discrimination  of  such  difference  in  detail, 
where  not  specifically  indicated,  will  be  matter  of  no  difficulty 
at  all. 


CHAPTKR  I.— Kitchen. 

Origfin  and  present  model.  —  Positian  on  p!s.ti,  sod  rclntinns  Ui  otlier  OfBnw. — 
Purposo;  Ligliiing;  Coolness;  Drjnpaa  ;  Ventilation.  —  Floor  :  Wull-lining, — 
Doora.  —  IHustratioBa.  —  Cooking  oppanitus,  (tc,  in  iletnil.  —  Fittings  in  detail. 
—  DiMhing  Kitchen.  —  Bmull  Eilcben^  *n. — Dimensions. —  Wlien  need  u 
Semuila'-Hall ;  Relation  to  Dining-rooni  for  servici'.  —  Prorention  of  smells. — 
Basement  Kildjeu.  —  Belationa  to  otlior  Offices.  —  Oul<ir  Kitchen.  ^ — Oook'g 

The  riso  and  progress  of  this  important  item  of  plan  has  been 
traced  in  general  terms  in  our  opening  treatise ;  first  coming  into 
view  as  the  occasional  appendage  of  a  noble  Residence  in  early 
times,  with  ita  centre  fire  and  roof  above  open  to  the  sky,  il« 
"  CfUar  "  attached,  and  little  else ;  and  attaining  at  last  in  our 
own  day  the  character  of  a  complicated  laboratory,  surrounded 
by  numerous  accessories  specially  contrived,  in  respect  of  disposi- 
tion, arrangement,  and  fittings,  for  the  administration  of  the 
culinary  art  in  all  its  professional  details. 

Dealing  with  it,  however,  as  we  see  it  in  the  present  day,  we 
may  begin  by  pointing  out  that  it  demands  &  position  which  may 
be  called  primary  on  the  plan ;  having  proper  relation,  first, 
to  the  Larders  and  the  Back-Entrance  for  supplies ;  secondly  to 
the  Scullery  for  cleansing ;  thirdly  to  the  Dining-room  (or  its 
Sideboard-room)  for  service ;  fourthly  to  the  Servants' -Hall  and 
Sfeward's-room  if  any ;  and  fifthly  t«  the  Housekeeper's-room 
and  Still-room  if  any. 

Its  purpose  is  essentially  cooking ;  and  what  it  has  invariably 
to  accommodate  is  the  cooking-apparatus  on  whatever  scale  may 
be  suitable,  one  or  more  dressers,  a  centre  table,  and  some  minor 
matters,  all  of  which  will  be  described  in  turn. 

Light  in  abundance  is  most  important;  and  this  with  cqnal 
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of  magnitude ;  although  at  the  same  time  wall-lights  ought  pro- 
bably never  to  be  altogether  dispensed  with.  When  there  is  no 
ceiling- lights  perhaps  it  is  in  all  cases  most  advisable  to  form  a 
single  window  of  large  size,  rather  than  several  small  ones,  unless 
the  room  be  very  spacious  indeed.  Such  side-light  ought,  lastly, 
to  flank  the  range  rather  than  to  be  in  front  of  it^  and  this  on 
the  cook's  left  side  rather  than  the  right,  when  working  over 
the  fire. 

Coolness  is  exceedingly  necessary,  for  two  reasons ;  first  that 
the  unpleasantness  of  die  fire  heat  may  not  be  needlessly  aug- 
mented, and  secondly  that  the  air  may  not  be  tainted.  The 
Aspect  of  wall-windoMTs  ought  therefore  to  be  Northward  or 
Eastward,  never  Southward  or  Westward.  Any  ceiling-light 
ought  to  be  so  placed  as  to  avoid  hot  sunshine.  To  make  a 
Kitchen  especially  lofty  (two  stories  in  one  in  important  instances) 
becomes  also  a  means  to  the  same  end.  The  roofing,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  ought  not  to  admit  the  heat  of  sunshine. 

Dryness  must  not  be  neglected.  If  there  be  any  damp  in  the 
floor  or  walls,  the  air  will  so  far  lose  its  freshness,  and  Uie  cook 
wiU  justly  complain.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  too  that  the 
heat  within  does  not  always  dry  such  damp,  but  in  some  cases 
is  supposed  rather  to  promote  its  ingress. 

Particular  attention  must  be  directed  to  ventilation  ;  and  this 
not  altogether,  or  even  chiefly,  on  account  of  temperature,  but 
rather  for  the  avoidance  of  that  well-known  nuisance  the  genera- 
tion and  transmission  of  kitchen-odours.  It  ought  even  to  be 
made  matter  of  special  contrivance  in  particular  cases  that  the 
vapours  of  cooking  shall  be  hurried  off  as  they  arise,  carried  in  a 
direction  away  from  the  Main  House,  and  if  possible  discharged 
into  the  outer  air  at  such  a  point  and  at  such  a  height  as  to  be 
altogether  lost.  This  may  be  effected,  for  example,  by  having  a 
considerable  vacancy  of  roof  above  the  ceiling,  with  a  discharge 
therefrom  by  an  air-shaft  amongst  the  chimney-flues.  Steam 
has  also  to  be  carried  off,  for  which  the  same  means  will  suffice. 
A  canopy  or  hood  over  the  cooking-apparatus  a  little  above  the 
height  of  a  man  will  be  sometimes  useftil,  having  an  air-flue  for 
outlet.  The  shaft  in  all  cases  will  be  useless,  however,  unless  it 
be  large. 

The  floor  of  a  Kitchen  of  good  size  ought  to  be  of  stone.  A 
central  space  of  wood  under  and  around  the  table  is  generally 
provided ;  but  if  the  stone  floor  be  perfectly  dry  this  may  be 
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dispensed  with ;  othenrise  a  piwe  of  mntting  or  carpet  under  tlio 
table  will  suffice ;  or,  as  is  not  unusual,  a  standing-board,  about 
2  feet  wide  and  ledged,  laid  loose  around  a  table  or  along  the 
front  of  a  dreeeer.  In  small  houses,  however,  when  the  Kitchen 
serves  also  as  the  Servauts'-Hall,  a  wood  floor  for  the  whole  is 
sometimes  preferred. 

In  all  eases  where  estensivo  operations  are  to  be  carried  on, 
tlie  u-all-covering,  or  at  least  the  lower  part  of  it,  ought  to  be  not 
common  plaster-work,  but  some  material  which  shall  resist 
damage  and  admit  of  Irequent  cleaning. — boarding,  periiaps,  or 
hard  cement,  or  even  stone,  tiles,  glazed  bricks,  or  the  like. 

The  d<m-8  of  a  Kitchen  generally  are  these: — one  for  en- 
trance from  the  Corridor,  which  is  to  he  well  removed  from  tlie 
fireplace;  one  to  enter  the  Scullery,  which  la  best  close  to  the 
fireplace,  for  convenience  of  constant  passage  to  and  fro  while 
cooking ;  and  usually  one  to  lead  to  the  Larders.  An  outer 
door  to  the  Kitclien-yard  is  pnjbobly  never  advisable,  although 
appearing  in  some  examples.  In  addition  to  thrae  doora  there 
may  be  a  hatch,  that  is  to  say  a  lifting  window  or  shutter,  for 
the  delivery  of  dinner. 

Amongst  the  plans  wliich  constitute  our  illustrations  the 
reader  will  find  many  varieties  of  the  Kitchen  and  its  appur- 
tenances, which  will  amply  illustrate  almost  all  points  of  inquiry. 
Plate  XXin.  also  exhibits  specifically  the  whole  of  the  fit- 
tings and  their  arrangement,  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  most 
instructive. 

The  Cookijiff-apparatuB  in  a  good  standard  example  will  be  as 
follows.  The  fireplace,  for  a  romting-^ange  with  boiUr  at  the 
back  (and  perhaps  oven),  will  be  placed  centrally  in  the  side  wall, 
from  5  to  7  or  8  feet  wide,  witli  a  depth  of  from  27  to  36  inches. 
A  roaating-icreen  in  front  will  project  about  3 J  feet.  The 
standard  size  for  the  ckimney-Jiue  of  the  range  is  14  by  14 
inches ;  for  a  large  range,  and  to  include  any  other  flue,  18  by 
14,  This  accommodates  tlie  »moke-Jack.  There  may  also  be 
minor  ftues,  14  by  9  inches,  as  required  for  other  apparatus;  if 
possible,  every  separate  fire  ought  to  have  its  own  flue ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  practice  of  carrying  these  into  the  main  flue  is  always 
to  be  liisapproved.     If  it  do  not  form  part  of  the  range,  ihi 
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on  plan ;  with  grates  about  10  inches  square  for  charcoal :  they 
vdll  stand  in  conjunction  with  the  other  cooking-apparatus^  and 
in  the  best  light,  probably  at  one  extremity  of  the  series.  The 
hot-plate,  including  the  broUingstovey  will  probably  adjoin  the 
range,  or  otherwise  be  close  at  hand,  and  will  occupy  on  an 
average  6  feet  by  30  inches.  A  hot-closet^  wherein  to  place  the 
yiands  to  be  kept  warm  and  the  plates  and  dishes  to  be  warmed 
for  use,  may  occupy  almost  any  position  in  conjunction  with  the 
rest.  It  will  be  about  4  feet  by  27  inches  on  plan,  and  vdll  be 
heated  probably  from  the  range-boiler.  A  hot-table  is  a  useful 
addition  in  good  Kitchens,  set  in  almost  any  position  for  keeping 
warm  the  dishes  during  the  operation  of  service.  It  will  occupy 
about  4  feet,  less  or  more,  by  fix)m  2  to  3  feet,  and  will  be 
heated  probably  by  steam  from  the  range-boiler.  A  pair  of 
cappers  are  occasionally  placed  in  the  Kitchen  (when  the  Scul- 
lery is  less  perfect  than  the  rule),  for  boiling  vegetables,  fish, 
joints,  &c. :  they  occupy  about  4  feet  by  3  on  plan.  Otherwise, 
as  preferable  for  ordinary  cases,  there  will  be  a  set  of  perhaps 
three  steam-kettles  placed  on  a  dresser  and  heated  from  the 
range,  and  occupying  about  4  feet  by  2.  A  bativ^arie  is  a  sup- 
plementary article  for  purposes  similar  to  those  of  the  hot-plate ; 
it  is  about  2^  feet  by  2  feet,  and  is  heated  by  steam  or  water 
from  the  range-boiler.  A  Jiot-water  cistern,  if  required,  will  be 
placed  in  some  comer  (either  of  Kitchen  or  ScuDery)  con- 
veniently, as  a  reservoir  of  supply  from  the  range.  Lastly,  a 
coal-box  ought  to  be  provided  in  connection,  perhaps  under  the 
hoirplate  or  in  some  other  such  place.  In  the  absence  of  other 
instructions,  the  architect  is  expected  to  provide  accommodation 
for  all  these  appliances  in  proper  order ;  but  if  the  proprietor  or 
his  cook  should  happen  to  be  in  any  way  fiEtstidious  about  the 
matter,  there  are  so  many  ingenious  contrivances  competing  for 
public  favour  that  the  architect  will  do  well  not  to  interfere 
further  than  by  promoting  a  timely  selection,  and  taking  care 
that  there  shall  be  no  deficiency  of  smoke-flues  and  ventilation. 

The  further  Fittings  for  a  case  the  same  as  before  will  be 
these.  The  ordinary  kitchen  dresser  is  10  or  12  feet  long  by 
30  or  36  inches  wide ;  and  it  has  one  tier  of  large  drawers  about 
10  inches  deep.  It  stands  against  the  wall,  and  the  space  under 
the  drawers  is  sometimes  open  and  sometimes  enclosed  with 
doois ;  in  either  case  accommodating  the  cooking  utensils,  which 
are  placed  on  a  bottom  shelf  or  pot-board  raised  about  6  or  9 
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iQuheB  from  Uie  floor.  The  vall-spftce  is  covered  to  the  height 
of  about  7  feet  by  the  dresser-back,  consisting  of  a  surface  of 
boarding  which  BiipportB  several  tiers  of  narrow  shelves  for  the 
ordinary  dinner  stoneware,  or  for  the  copper  articles,  the  edges 
being  studded  with  small  brass  hooks  for  jugs,  &c.  In  a  large 
kitchen  there  will  be  one  or  more  stde-drfssers  to  oceupy  the 
wall-space  elsewhere,  but  probably  without  back  or  pot-board. 
A  coffee-mill,  a  pepper-mill,  and  a  gpice-mill,  may  be  fised  in 
couvenieut  positions  on  the  sides  of  the  dresser-back,  or  close  at 
hand.  An  ordinary  kitchen  table  is  from  8  to  10  feet  long  and 
about  4  feet  wide  or  a  little  more,  and  is  set  in  the  midst  of  the 
floor,  so  as  to  be  in  ready  eommnnication  with  the  whole  of  the 
cooking-apparatus,  the  hotrcloset  and  hot-table,  if  any,  the 
dressers,  and  the  Scullery  door,  equally.  It  has  one  tier  of 
drawers  about  24  inches  wide,  and  is  open  underneath.  It  may 
have  a  marble  slab,  or  perhaps  two,  let  into  the  top  for  the 
advantage  of  certain  processes  of  preparation.  A  mortar  is 
generally  fixed  in  any  vacant  place  near  the  dresser.  A  ehop- 
ping-bhck  also  is  sometimes  aeeommodated  similarly.  Shelving 
for  the  copper  things  in  any  convenient  place,  if  not  on  a 
dresser-back,  will  be  required ;  and  also  smaller  shelves  and 
pins  beside  the  cooking- apparatus  at  a  convenient  height  for 
depositing  forks,  spoons,  and  other  articles  there  in  use.  A 
spit-rack  may  occupy  any  spare  corner.  Pin-rails  for  metal 
dish-covers  will  be  put  near  the  dresser.  A  common  cupboard 
is  always  convenient.  Towel-rollers  are  required.  A  Fnel-closet 
ought  also  to  be  thought  of,  sufficiently  near  the  Kitchen,  for 
a  considerable  supply. 

In  the  largest  Kitchens  there  is  generally  nothing  further  con- 
tained except  in  the  way  of  amplification  of  the  apparatus  and 
fittings  above  described.  In  some  instances,  however,  where  the 
operations  of  mere  cooking  are  more  extensive,  those  of  pre- 
paring, dishing,  and  garnishing  are  excluded  from  the  apartr 
ment,  and  with  them  the  accommodation  for  utensils  and  dishes, 
and  also  tho  common  dresser,  hot^tahle,  hot-closet,  &c.,  except 
in  forms  more  peculiarly  applicable  to  cooking  alone,  A  IHsh- 
ing-Kitchen,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Cooking-Kitchen,  is  then 
provided.     Its  fittings  are  a  range  for  supplementary  purposes, 
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posed  of,  the  preparing  is  to  a  large  extent  accommodated  in 
the  Scullery  and  Larders,  amplified  accordingly. 

In  small  Kitchens,  on  the  other  hand,  the  complexity  of  the 
arrangements  is  much  diminished.  A  romge,  containing  oven 
and  boiler,  occupies  the  fireplace,  and  constitutes  perhaps  the 
entire  cooking-apparatus ;  the  smoke-jack  is  most  probably  dis- 
pensed with ;  in  the  case  of  a  close  range  (that  is,  one  with  doors 
and  cover  to  enclose  the  fire  at  pleasure)  there  will  probably 
be  all  that  is  required  for  hot-plate  on  the  cover  itself,  and  a 
substitute  for  hotKjloset  and  hot-table  in  the  open  space  of  the 
fireplace  above ;  the  roasting-screen  also  will  serve  similar  pur- 
poses to  these ;  an  adjoining  fiot-plate  of  small  size  may  be  added 
for  a  somewhat  superior  case,  but  nothing  more ;  and  the  usual 
dresser  and  back,  tailcy  shelves  and  pin-rails,  cupboard,  coal-boXy 
mortar^  coffee-mill,  and  towel-roller,  will  make  all  complete. 

In  the  smallest  Kitchens,  few  if  any  of  these  items  will  be 
omitted,  but  the  diminished  scale  of  the  whole  meets  the  case. 
Let  this,  however,  be  a  rule,  that  in  no  circumstances  ought  a 
Kitchen  to  include  the  fittings  proper  to  a  Scullery, — for 
instance,  the  usual  sink  and  plate-rack.  Neither  ought  there  to 
be  any  compromise  of  the  independence  of  the  Larder, — ^as 
when,  for  example,  a  CooVs  Pantry  for  cold  meats  and  pastry 
takes  the  form  of  a  close  closet  in  the  Kitchen  comer. 

The  size  of  a  Eatchen  for  a  small  house  may  be  from  15  to 
18  feet  square :  it  shoidd  never  be  too  small.  For  a  Mansion  it 
will  increase  to  as  much  as  18  or  20  feet  by  25  or  30 ;  some- 
times going  even  beyond  these  dimensions,  although  present 
custom  leans  rather  towards  a  reduction  of  size  and  an  increase 
of  compactness.  It  should  never  be  less  than  10  feet  high  in 
the  smallest  house ;  20  feet  wiU  not  be  too  much  in  the  largest. 

The  use  of  a  Kitchen  as  a  Servants^  Hall  can  only  be  admis- 
sible in  small  houses,  where,  for  instance,  there  is  no  man- 
servant, and  where  the  cooking  is  on  a  modest  scale,  and  the 
apparatus  consequently  less  prominent;  but  the  standard  two 
maid-servants,  or  even  three  and  a  page,  can  very  well  make 
the  Kitchen  their  Hall.  Here,  however,  there  must  not 
be  forgotten  some  little  regard  to  Sitting-room  conveniences ; 
culinary  smells  must  be  got  rid  of;  a  boarded  floor  gene- 
rally will  be  expected ;  and  a  little  extra  size  will  probably  be 
required. 

To  place  the  Kitchen  in  proper  relation  to  the  Dining-room^ 
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Li  80  as  to  fa4:ilitate  the  process  of  serring  dinner  hot,  is  o(  the 
■'  greatest  importance  in  all  cases ;  and  it  is  in  the  best  claea  of 
bonses  that  the  difficulties  of  this  qnestion  are  great(^l,  owiu^i; 
to  the  exteusion  of  dJKtances  on  the  plan,  the  augmented  amount 
of  obnoxious  kitchen  odours,  the  increased  ioterfereiioe  of  other 
traffic,  aud  of  course  the  coosidemtions  pertaining  to  more  deli- 
cate eatables  and  more  fastidious  eaters.  Th<t  means  of  com- 
munication, or  Dinner-route,  ought  to  be  primarily  as  direct,  as 
efrajght,  and  as  easy  as  can  be  contrived,  and  as  free  as  possible 
&om  interfering  traRic.  At  the  same  time  it  is  even  more  essen- 
tial atill  that  the  trantmmim,  of  kitchm  gmelU  to  the  Family 
Apartment*  shall  be  guarded  against ;  not  merely  by  the  unavail- 
ing interposition  of  a  Passage-door,  but  by  such  expedients  as 
SQ  elongated  aud  perhaps  circuitous  route,  an  interposed  current 
of  outer  air,  and  so  on, — expedients  obviously  depending  for 
their  success  upon  those  very  qualities  which  obstruct  the  sei^ 
vice  and  cool  the  dishes.  In  respect  of  this  we  can  only  say 
[  I  that  every  case  has  its  own  peculiarities;  and  that  there  are  few 
'  if  any  general  rules  to  be  relied   upon.     A  delipery-hateh,  or 

lifting  sash  or  shutter  (like  the  "  buttery  hatch  "  of  the  mediiDvul 
time),  opening  from  the  Kitchen  to  a  Corridor  or  Lobby,  or 
Service-closet,  or  sometimes  to  the  Servanta'-Hall,  with  a  dresser 
within  and  without,  is  a  very  convenient  arrangement  for  deliver- 
ing the  dishes  to  the  servants  without  their  entering  to  encumber 
the  Kitchen.  When  by  this  means  the  Kitchen  door  is  ren- 
dered capable  of  being  removed  still  farther  from  the  Main 
House,  for  the  avoidance  of  smells,  so  much  the  better.  Another 
excellent  measure  for  preventing  smells,  but  at  the  expense  of 
facilities  of  service,  is  to  place  the  Kitchen  door  in  an  external 
position,  communicating  with  the  House  only  under  a  porch, 
pent-roof,  or  covered-way.  (See  Plates  XVHI.  and  XXXVII.) 
In  some  instances  the  purpose  of  ventilation  might  be  equally 
well  served  by  forming  in  the  Corridor  a  window  to  open  sulli- 
ciently  near  the  Kitchen  door,  or  two  such  windows  opposite  one 
another.  The  passage-way  from  the  Kitchen  to  the  Main  House 
ought  of  course  to  be  wide  throughout,  and  thoroughly  venti- 
lated ;  and  no  Staircase  ought  to  open  out  of  it  to  carry  the 
odours  uy wards. 
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transmission  of  smells,  however,  may  possibly  be  increased  by 
such  means,  and  the  plan  of  the  external  Kitchen  door  is  still 
well  worthy  of  consideration.  (Plate  XXXVIL.)  Again,  with 
a  Basement-Kitchen  we  have  to  avoid  the  placing  of  its  windows 
nnder  those  of  any  room  where  the  smells  will  be  unwelcome, — 
as  also  the  placing  of  the  Kitchen  itself  under  any  room  where 
its  heat  will  be  unwelcome ;  the  hood  over  the  cooking-apparatus 
is  especially  necessary. 

As  the  position  of  tlie  Eatchen  governs  the  arrangement  of  its 
accessories, — Scullery,  Larders,  &c., — it  need  only  be  remarked 
here  that  all  these  must  be  kept  in  view  in  determining  such 
position.  The  relations  which  they  bear  to  the  Kitchen  will  be 
treated  of  in  dealing  with  them  in  their  order.  The  relations  of 
other  Offices  to  the  Kitchen  will  be  taken  up  in  the  same  way 
in  the  chapters  on  the  Servants'-Hall,  Housekeeper's-room, 
Steward's-room,  Still-room,  &c.,  and  in  the  chapter  on  Thorough- 
fares and  General  Plan. 

In  some  of  the  largest  houses  there  is  provided,  as  separate 
from  the  Cooking-Kitchen,  an  apartment  under  the  name  of 
Outer-Kitchen.  There  is  no  Still-room  (which  see)  in  such  a 
case ;  this  apartment  being  made  to  serve  all  its  purposes,  and 
others  of  like  character,  the  making  of  the  pastry  for  example. 
Here  also  the  lady  of  the  house  may  come  to  confer  with  the 
cook  or  to  give  directions  in  respect  of  the  kitchen  department. 
The  fixtures  and  furniture  will  be  very  nearly  such  as  are  usual 
in  the  Housekeeper's-room  (which  see),  with  a  dresser  and  centre 
table,  and  perhaps  rails  for  dishcovers,  the  copper  vessels  being 
left  in  the  Cooking-Kitchen. 

The  Cook's-Itoom  (see  this  under  the  section  of  Servants*  Day- 
Booms)  becomes  a  necessary  adjunct  of  the  Kitchen  when  a  man- 
cook  is  kept :  it  is  in  fact  his  official  retreat  where  alone  he  can 
reflect  upon  the  mysteries  of  his  art  and  consult  his  authorities. 
(Plates  XXVIIL  and  XXXHI.) 
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CHAPTER    II.  — SCULLEKY. 


To  be  coDJi^cd  to  Gitchon.  —  Door  of  inlGroommamcation.  —  Light  and  TratiU~    i 
lion,  &o.  —  OoUet  tonurd*  Y»nl,  if  iiiiy.  —  No  oonnection  with  Lurfers.  —  FJ»- 
tureg  in  doluil.  —  Wlica  osod  for  sucondiuy  parixMca.  —  Floor.  —  Dniimge. 

The  Scm.LERY  ia  so  intimatuly  connt'ded  with  tlie  Kitclien  tliat 
there  miut  on  no  account  be  any  interveuing  apace  between 
tliein,  even  it   be   the   smallest  Passage   or  Lobby.     On   tbe 
contrary,  the  door  of  intercommunication  and  the  intunial  arrange- 
ments of  both  rooms  ought  to  be  so  contrived  that  the  passing 
of  the  servants  to  and  fro  between  tJie  cooking-apparatus,  dressers,   . 
and  table  in  the  one,  and  the  sinks,  plate-racks,  dresser,  and  ■ 
copper  or  boilers  in  the  other,  may  be  in  every  possible  way 
most  convenient  and  ready.     This  door,  thereforf-,  in  ordinary 
cases  may  be  placed  as  near  to  the  Kitchen  fireplace  as  can  be 
managed,  leaving  sufficient  space  for  the  operations  of  the  oouk 
to  be  carried  on  there  without  disturbance,  but  not  being  a  single 
step  out  of  the  way  of  those  operations.     (The  Plates  generaliy,  i 
from  XXI.  to  XLI.,  GXL'inplify  this  rule.)     The  opening  of  the 
door  ought  to  bo  outwards  from  the  Kitchen  into  the  Scullery. 

Good  light  and  ventilation,  coolness,  and  dryness,  as  in  the 
Kitchen,  are  still  important  here ;  because  the  Scullery  is  to  be 
used,  not  merely  for  washing  dishes  and  vessels,  but  for  preparing 
vegetables,  fish,  game,  and  so  forth,  for  the  Kitchen. 

It  is  often  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  ready  means  of 
passing  from  the  Scullery  into  the  open  air.  (See  Plates  XVIII., 
XX.,  XXIX,,  and  others,)  Sometimes  there  will  be  an  outer 
door  in  the  room  itself ;  but  it  is  preferable  in  most  cases  to  place 
this  door  rather  in  a  Passage,  so  us  to  serve  the  Kitchen  and 
adjoining  Offices  also.  The  purpose  of  the  door  is  to  lead  to  the 
Coal-Cellar  perhaps,  the  Wood-house,  and  the  Asli-bin,  as  well 
as  to  bring  into  connection  with  the  Scullery  the  Kitchen  Court 
for  various  incidental  matters  of  out-door  cleansing.  It  is  not 
desirable,  however,  that  this  should  be  constituted  the  Back 
Entrance  of  the  house,  except  in  very  small  examples.  Moreover, 
in  nerhaps  tlie  majority  of  the  best  ulaus  the  priuciule  of  com- 
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XXVm.,  XXXII.,  XXXV.,  show  this  system,  and  so  does  Plate 
XXXTTT,  in  a  modified  form.) 

No  direct  communication  from  the  Scullery  is  proper  to  any 
Larder,  Dairy,  Pantry,  or  other  such  Store-room ;  because  the 
air  of  a  Scullery,  what  with  steam,  heat,  and  vapours,  C€tn  never 
be  what  one  would  wish  for  these  Offices.  K  there  be  a  special 
Closet  for  the  Kitchen  utensils,  this  may  open  out  of  the  Scullery 
very  suitably ;  as  also  the  Closet  for  fiiel. 

First  amongst  the  Fixtures  there  may  be  a  hoUing-copper  for 
kitchen  cloths,  and  for  supplying  hot  water  for  cleansing,  if  such 
be  not  otherwise  provided.  There  may  also  be  a  pair  of  cappers 
for  vegetables,  &c.,  if  not  in  the  Kitchen;  these  to  be  conve- 
niently near  the  Kitchen  range.  A  second  cooking-range  on  a 
small  scale  is  usually  provided  in  the  Scullery  in  occasional  aid 
of  the  Kitchen  apparatus.  Next  may  be  mentioned  the  sinks  or 
washers :  let  these  be  placed  if  possible  directly  under  the  light. 
Cold  water  must  be  laid  on  to  each,  and  hot  water  also  frx)m  the 
Kitchen  boiler  probably.  Let  the  waste-pipe  be  so  contrived 
that  it  shall  be  neither  liable  to  become  choked  by  the  congela- 
tion of  fat,  nor  capable  of  being  opened  by  the  servants  in  their 
eagerness  to  promote  the  passage  of  substances  which  are  better 
kept  back.  A  single  stone  sink,  18  inches  wide  and  frx)m  3  to 
4  feet  long,  will  suffice  for  a  small  house ;  a  complete  set  of 
washers  for  a  large  establishment  will  comprehend  two  of  slate 
and  as  many  as  four  of  wood,  the  size  of  each  being  about  3  or 
3  J  feet  by  2  J,  and  21  inches  deep.  Next  among  the  fixtures  we 
may  refer  to  the  dresser,  to  be  placed  in  full  light, — merely  a 
strong  plain  table.  Sometimes  there  will  be  more  than  one  of 
such  dressers,  and  these  will  have  backs  and  shelving  to  accom- 
modate the  stoneware  of  the  servants.  There  may  also  be  a 
central  table  as  in  the  Kitchen,  but  smaller.  A  plate-rack  has 
also  to  be  provided,  placed  above  the  sink  or  washers,  to  drain 
thereinto  by  means  of  a  drip-board,  slightly  inclined  and  grooved ; 
in  large  Sculleries  there  will  be  two  of  these.  Beside  a  sink  in 
any  case  there  may  be  formed,  as  a  rule,  a  small  piece  of 
dresser  of  this  kind  by  way  of  continuation,  whereon  to  place 
articles  in  hand.     (See  note,  p.  227.) 

In  smaller  houses  the  Scullery  will  sometimes  be  made  a 
spacious  place^f-aU'Workj  washing  especially  included  ;  in  other 
cases  it  will  be  used  as  a  Bakehouse ;  if  so  it  must  be  made  suffi- 
ciently large,  and  there  must  be  provided  in  the  latter  case  a 
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proper  position  for  a  Lrick  Oven.  The  dresser  most  also  be 
increased  in  sizo  for  hajidiiiig  tlie  bread. 

The  Scullery  _^oor  ought  always  to  be  of  paving,  with  a  draia- 
trap  placed  in  a  suitable  comer  to  carry  off  the  water  with  which 
it  requires  to  be  frequently  cleansed. 

Tlie  drainage  is  important,  for  the  vapours  &om  a  Scullery 
drain  are  notably  unpleasant. 


CHAPTER  in. — Cook's  Pantby  or  Bry-Labder  (and 

LaRUER  OEXERAIXY.) 

Defined.  —  Anoiont  sad  mociem  Urma.  —  Majcims  of  cooslnit^ioD.  —  Dotadiod  I 
LunleiB.  —  CaUing  mmtilntinu.  —  Wiudows.  —  FiUmge.  —  Kefrigcralar.  —  Hc«t-  i 
isg  in  witihir.  —  Floor.  —  Dimciiaioaa, 

llie  modem  Cook's  Pantky  or  Dry  Larder  ia  a  small  apart- 
ment close  to  the  Kitchen,  in  which  are  kept  cold  meata  and  j 
whatever  may  accord  therewith.     In  ordinary  coses  it  serves  for  I 
bread,  pastry,  railk,  butter,  and  so  on ;  but  the  rule  is  to  exclude 
all  uncooked  meats,  including  poultry,  game,  and  fish. 

It  is  plain  that  this  is  a  modification  of  the  ancient  PaMry, 
the  name  of  Dr}--Larder  being  a  modem  phrase  which  really 
confuses  the  idea.  The  old  Larder  accommodated  larded  or 
preserved  meat  raw,  and  the  old  Pantry  was  the  bread-store : 
the  modem  Larder  still  takes  the  meat  raw,  but  the  Pantry  is 
less  identified  with  bread  than  with  meat  cooked ;  so  we  call  the 
raw  meat  store  a  Wet-Larder  and  the  cooked  meat  store  a 
Dry-Larder.  The  more  homely  phraseology  however  still  pre- 
vails to  a  very  considerable  extent,  in  respect  of  smaller  hooaes, 
speaking  of  Larder  and  Pantry  simply.  In  large  establishments 
the  Pantry  is  relieved  by  the  pastry  going  to  a  Pa«try-Larder, 
and  sometimes  the  bread  to  a  Bread-Store ;  whilst  the  milk  and 
butter  may  be  transferred  to  a  Dairy.  In  like  manner  the 
Lfffder  becomes  relieved  by  a  Game-Larder,  and  perhaps  a  Fish- 
Larder.  (See  Plates  XVUI.,  XX.,  XXIX,  XXX.,  XXXIV., 
XXXV..  XXXIX.) 
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East ;  the  transmission  of  heat  through  the  roof  mnst  be  pre- 
vented ;  floor  and  walls  must  be  perfectly  free  from  damp ;  a 
constant  current  of  air  must  be  promoted ;  and  that  air  must 
not  come  from  any  tainted,  damp,  dusty,  or  heated  source,  from 
.ash-bin  or  drain-trap,  window  of  BeeiHjellar,  Scullery,  Wash- 
house,  Laundry,  Stable,  or  anything  of  the  sort.  There  ought 
also  to  be  no  fireplace  or  hot  smoke-flue  in  its  walls. 

A  plan  which  is  theoretically  very  good  is  to  form  a  detached 
Larder  on  the  North  side  of  the  house,  so  as  to  be  entirely 
sheltered  from  sunshine  South  and  West,  with  windows  all 
around,  a  ventilator  at  the  top,  floor  of  stone  if  dry— otherwise 
of  wood,  and  overhanging  roof.  But  in  most  instances  the 
requirements  may  be  suflBciently  met  without  going  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  house,  and  without  even  departing  from  the  ordi- 
nary arrangement  of  contiguous  square  apartments,  provided  the 
principles  of  proper  situation,  aspect,  and  construction  be  duly 
regarded  as  above  laid  down. 

Another  idea  which  is  of  considerable  value  is  that  of  forming 
a  series  of  autbuilt  Larders^  with  a  Covered-way  along  the  front, 
leading  directly  from  the  Eatchen  or  Scullery. 

When  a  Larder  has  rocf  light  and  ventilation,  great  diflS- 
culty  will  be  experienced  in  consequence,  a  sufficient  circulation 
of  air  becoming  almost  impossibla  Much  may  be  done  no  doubt 
by  artificial  ventilation ;  but  it  is  far  better  to  rely  upon  the 
simple  plan  of  a  thorough  draught  by  wall  windows.  Mere 
coolness,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  sufficient  without  fresh- 
ness. 

The  windows  of  a  Larder  are  to  be  filled  with  wire  gauze 
instead  of  glass,  to  admit  b'ght  and  air  and  exclude  flies  and 
dust.  Any  ventilator  will  of  course  be  similar.  A  Dry-Larder, 
however,  ought  to  have  glazed  casements  inside,  to  be  shut  in 
severe  weather.  There  may  also  be  on  a  centre  table  a  safe  of 
wire  gauze,  3  or  4  feet  square,  or  more,  for  additional  security 
from  insects ;  or  covers  of  that  material  may  be  used  for  the 
separate  dishes. 

The  Fittings  of  a  Dry-Larder  consist  of  a  broad  dresser  (without 
drawers)  round  three  sides,  and  shelves  in  two  or  perhaps  three 
tiers  above  it.  These  may  be  of  slate  or  marble  to  promote  cool- 
ness ;  the  dresser,  2^  or  3  feet  wide,  and  the  shelves  18  inches 
or  2  feet  Li  a  large  example  there  will  be  also  a  small  centre 
table  of  similar  material,  leaving  sufficient  space  to  pass  round  it 
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A  Ikfr^erator  may  be  placed  here,  probably  as  a  moveablo 
box,  in  one  angle  of  the  apartment.  It  will  occupy  ou  plan 
about  4  feet  by  2^  foet,  or  less.  Ttiere  will  be  deposited  in  it 
such  small  dielies  aa  have  to  be  cooled  in  ice  beforo  being  served. 
In  superior  cases  it  will  be  an  enclcraure  of  larger  size  and  6  feet, 
high. 

For  use  in  winter  there  may  be  in  the  Lardet  a  Twt-mtter  cir- 
culation from  the  Kitchen  boiler,  that  the  temperature  may  bo 
kept  above  the  freezing  point. 

If  the  ground  be  not  damp,  let  the  fioor  be  of  stone,  with  a 
drain  for  carrying  off  the  water  of  cleansing.  Vermin  of  every 
kind  must  be  caiwfully  excludtd. 

The  »ize  of  a  Dry-Larder  may  bo  from  8,  10,  or  12  feet  by  C, 
up  to  15  feet  square. 


CHAPTER  IV.— Mea't-Labdke. 

DcBoed,  Swj.^ir  detacliod.  —  Fittinga.'-- SpeeiiU  poiopnrtmcnts. — ITnlla  iind 
Bonr. 

This,  which  is  also  called  the  Wet-Laedeb,  is  the  separate 
apartment  provided  for  uncooked  meats  and  other  similar  pro- 
visions. As  respects  size,  arrangement,  and  general  require- 
ments, its  principles  have  been  laid  down  in  the  last  chapter, 
while  treating  of  the  Larder  generally.  In  small  examples  it  is 
sometimes  planned  eis  an  inner  compartment  accessible  from  the 
Kitchen  through  this  Pantry ;  but  such  an  arrangement,  although 
convenient,  is  not  advisable  in  8ui>erior  cases. 

In  some  better  examples  a  Meat-Larder  especially,  for  the 
sake  of  more  complete  ventilation,  has  been  preferred  in  the 
detached  form  described  in  the  last  chapter ;  but  in  general  this 
is  not  deemed  necessary,  an  ordinary  apartment  within  the  walls 
being  quite  capable,  if  well  placed,  of  being  made  in  every  way 
eflBcient. 

In  thb  Larder,  if  not  in  the  Kitchen,  there  will  probably  be 
fixed  the  balance  for  weighing.     In  Country-houses  there  may 
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joints,  game,  &c    Under  this,  if  space  admits,  there  will  be 
a  table. 

A  chopprng-block  is  a  proper  fixture  here ;  and  there  may  pos- 
sibly be  a  special  place  for  satting-pana.  A  marble  fah-dlab  may 
also  be  required.  A  small  refrigerator  or  ice-box  also  may  be 
placed  here.  A  box-nnk  in  a  window-sill  or  dresser  will  likewise 
be  convenient. 

The  dressers  and  shelving  will  be  as  described  for  the  Dry- 
Larder  ;  except  that  their  being  made  of  some  such  material  as 
slate  or  marble  becomes  still  more  desirable. 

Vegetables  and  fruit  may  sometimes  be  accommodated  here ; 
in  a  special  compartment;  although,  generally  speaking,  the 
daily  delivery  of  vegetables,  whether  by  the  gardener  or  the 
dealer,  renders  special  accommodation  unnecessary.  Sometimes 
there  may  be  two  compartments  to  the  Larder  itseK  inde- 
pendently of  this  consideration, — an  outer  and  an  inner  one, — 
the  outer  part  accommodating  what  is  most  in  request,  and  the 
inner  being  more  particularly  under  lock  and  key. 

For  greater  coolness  the  walls  of  this  Larder  (and  indeed  of 
others)  may  be  lined,  if  thought  fit,  with  glazed  tiles ;  or  any 
hard  non-absorbent  cement  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  The 
floor  should  certainly  be  paved. 


CHAPTER  v.— Game  and  Fish  Larders. 

Game-Larder,  its  uses  and  fittings. — Fish-Larder,  ditto. — Town  houses  require 

no  such  accommodation. 

The  two  chief  Larders  already  described  afford  suflScient  accom- 
modation for  moderate  wants ;  but  in  some  establishments  these 

are  not  enough. 
A  Game  Larder,  in  cases  where  game  and  poultry  are 

largely  used,  becomes  desirable  for  the  same  reason  that  the 

poulterer's  shop  and  the  butcher's  are  better  two  than  one. 

The  fixtures  will  consist  of  bearers  and  hooks  overhead,  in  such 

number  as  may  be  required,  and  a  slate  or  marble  dresser  at 

one  end  under  a  window  or  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment.    The 

general  principles  of  the  MeairLarder,  as  already  laid  down,  will 

of  course  still  govern. 
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A  Fish-Lardeb  is  eometiraes  provided  where  the  locality 
demands  it,  fitted  up  with  a  broad  slate  or  marble  table  all 
round,  and  a  few  hooks  above,  with  little  else.  In  Town  houses 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  these  Larders  would  be  superSuous, 
because  of  tlie  facilities  of  daily  supply :  indeed,  the  Larder 
accommodaliou  a^  a  whole  becomes  then  of  much  less  moment 


CHAPTER  VI.— Pastry-Room. 


A  Pastrt-Larder,  Pastes-room,  or  Pastby,  is  especially 
useful  in  any  considerable  establishment.  It  will  open  out  of 
either  the  Kitchen  or  Still-room,  or  be  oonyenieiitly  at  hand;  so 
as  to  be  used  for  making  the  pastrj'  and  storing  it,  the  baking 
being  done  in  the  Kitchen  oven,  or  in  that  of  the  Still-room 
preferably  if  there  be  one.  A  dresser  about  27  inches  wide,  of 
marble,  or  with  at  least  3  feet  long  of  marble  in  the  middle,  is 
to  be  fixed  under  the  light ;  and  sfieire*  nil  aronnd  the  walls. 
The  dresser  being  used  for  making  the  pastry,  it  may  be  filled 
underneath  with  deep  drawers,  for  flour,  sugar,  and  other 
materials.  Sometimes  a  Jtour-box  is  formed  at  the  one  comer 
of  the  dresser  (if  long  enough),  with  a  hinged  cover ;  and  simi- 
larly a  sink  at  the  other.  Particular  dryness  is  essential  here, 
and  less  cold  is  desirable  than  in  other  Larders ;  the  floor  there- 
fore may  be  of  wood,  and  also  the  wall-covering.  The  thorough 
draught  by  means  of  gauze  in  the  windows  is  not  needed  if  ven- 
tilation of  the  ordinary  kind  be  complete.  The  oven  ought  to 
be  readily  accessible ;  sometimes  there  .is  one  (an  iron  one  being 
always  preferred  for  pastry)  provided  in  special  connexion,  either 
in  the  apartment  itself  or  in  the  Still-room. 

In  many  cases  where  there  is  no  separate  Pastry-room,  its 
purposes  are  very  well  served  by  means  of  a  paatry-dresser  in  the 
Still-room,  with  the  Pantry  for  storing.  On  the  other  band,  in 
very  superior  houses  there  may  sometimes  be  required  an  ampli- 
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CHAPTER  VIL — Salting-Booic,  Smoking-House,  and 

Baoon-Lardeb. 

Sometiinee  required.  — FittingB  of  Salting-Room.  —  Dimennonfl  and  oonatnictum 
of  Smoking-HouBO. — Bacon-Larder :  adTiaable  to  be  remoTed  from  the  Hooae. 

In  a  large  Coontry  House  it  may  be  that  the  salting  of  meat  is 
occasionally  done  on  so  considerable  a  scale  as  to  be  decidedly 
objectionable  in  a  proper  Larder.  A  Salting-Boom  may  then 
be  provided,  either  on  the  Ground-floor  or  in  the  Basement  of 
the  House,  or  better  still  amongst  the  Outbuildings.  It  ought 
to  be  as  regards  coolness  and  yentilation  all  that  has  been 
described  for  a  Larder.  The  Fittings  are  chiefly  a  strong  dresser 
for  cutting  up  the  meat,  and  the  requisite  number  of  trays  of 
stone  placed  along  the  walls  for  placing  it  in  pickle,  some  of 
these  of  sufficient  size  for  a  side  of  bacon,  and  others  for  yarious 
smaller  pieces.  Otherwise,  part  of  this  accommodation  may  be 
afforded  by  a  shelf  only,  whereon  to  set  moyeable  trays  of 
earthenware.  It  is  usual  to  attach  waste-pipes  to  the  fixed  trays 
to  carry  the  brine  to  a  vessel  beneath,  at  such  place  as  may  be 
convenient  within  the  room,  to  be  kept  there  for  further  use. 
A  supply  of  water  is  essential,  and  a  stone  floor  with  a  drain. 

If  a  Smoking-house  be  added,  it  may  be  fix)m  8  to  10  feet 
square,  with  several  iron  bearers  across  overhead  on  which  to 
hang  the  meat  The  fireplace,  probably  outside  the  chamber, 
has  to  be  constructed  for  burning  wood,  sawdust,  or  peat ;  the 
smoke  is  led  into  the  chamber  itself  and  allowed  to  escape  only 
by  smaU  regulated  luffer-frames  in  the  roof! 

It  may  be  necessary  also  to  provide  a  special  depository  by 
way  of  a  Bacon-Labdeb,  which  will  be  fitted  up  vntii  a  rack  or 
shelves  for  bacon,  and  bearers  ynih  hooks  for  hams.  Otherwise 
the  Salting-room  may  serve  this  purpose  also. 

These  Offices,  by  the  bye,  are  amongst  those  which  it  is 
well,  if  possible,  to  remove  altogether  from  the  house, — ^to  the 
Farm  Buildings  for  example. 
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CILirTER  Vin,— Dairy,  and  Daiey-Scclleht. 

Ocneml  modcjl  doecribed.  and  flMings.  — Uairy-Scullery,  itanscB  and  flHiiigB.to. 
To  be  epfttt  if  ratlooaiTe.  —  Cook'a  Panliy  iiaed. 

Under  this  head  we  need  only  describe  such  special  accom- 
modation as  is  required  for  pro|)erly  domestic  purposes,  and  not 
any  sort  of  Farming  Dairy,  or  even  tliat  pleasant  playtliing,  a 
Fancy  Dairy.  It  will  be  a  small  apartment  not  far  from  the 
Kitchen,  aimilar  generally  to  a  Larder,  perfectly  cool  and  well 
ventilated  for  sninmer,  and  supplied  with  glass  inner  windows  for 
cold  weather.  Heating-pipes  may  perhaps  also  be  introduced ;  the 
object  being  to  keep  the  temperature  equable  at  all  seasons,  from 
50  to  55  degrees  Fahrenheit.  All  vapours  or  odours  oi  whatever 
kind  ought  to  be  most  carefully  excluded,  except  those  of  milt 
it«elf  and  fresh  butter.  The  floor  may  be  of  stone  or  other  lite 
material,  with  drainage  for  copious  cleaiisings ;  and  there  ought 
to  be  a  cold-water  tap  for  this  purpose.  The  tcalls  may  be  lined 
with  tiles  or  non-absorbent  plaster.  The  shelves,  one  tier  all 
round,  will  be  about  2  feet  wide,  of  slate  or  stone,  for  portable 
milb-tlisbeB.  Otbenvise  tliere  may  be  milk-trai/g  formeil  as 
fixtures,  with  taps  to  draw  off  the  contents ;  some  are  made  occa- 
sionally with  a  hollow  compartment  around  for  containing  water 
to  keep  them  cool. 

A  Daibt-Scdllert  may  be  placed  adjoining,  and  will  contain 
a  copper  or  boiler,  a  dresser,  and  benches.  The  vessels  are 
scalded  here,  and  set  up  to  dry ;  the  operation  of  churning  the 
butter  is  also  here  performed.  The  making  of  cheese  need  not 
be  taken  into  account.  If  there  be  no  Scullery  of  this  kind,  the 
cleansing  ought  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen-ScuUery,  and  the 
churning  in  the  Dair)-.  (Plate  XXX.)  It  is  always  best,  by 
the  bye,  that  the  Dairy  itself  should  not  have  any  door  of  inter- 
communication whatever, — even  to  its  own  Scullery,  for  instance, 
on  account  of  the  steam. 

When  the  Dairy  is  on  an  extensive  scale,  it  is  much  prefer- 
able to  build  it  apart,  either  in  connexion  with  the  Farm  Offices  or 
as  a  little  establishment  by  itself;  the  arrangements  may  be  then 
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SECTION  III. 

THE    UPPER    SERVANTS'    OFFICES. 


CHAPTER  I. — Butler's-Pantby  and  Appurtenances, 

Origin.  —  Position  and  relation. — Dimenmons  and  fittings.  —  Plate-Safe.  —  Plate- 
Scullery. —  Butler*8  Bedroom.  —  Head  Butler's  Boom. — A  small  Pantiy. 

In  the  legitimate  sense  of  the  terms,  the  ancient  Buttery  or 
BuTLERY  was  the  office  of  the  Butler  or  Bottler^  the  dispenser 
of  drink,  and  the  office  of  the  Server  or  Sewer  was  the  Sewbry, 
the  depository  of  napery,  plate,  and  so  on.  The  modem  butler 
is  both  batler  and  chief  server;  and  his  Pantry,*  so  called, 
accommodates  both  the  service  of  wine  and  the  service  and  stow- 
age of  plate. 

A  position  ought  to  be  chosen  for  the  Butler's-Pantry  which 
shall  answer  for  several  relations.  It  must  be  as  near  as  pos- 
sible, indeed  close,  to  the  Dining-room,  for  convenience  of 
service.  It  ought  to  be  removed  from  general  traffic,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  Back-door,  for  the  safety  of  the  plate.  The 
communication  with  the  Wine  and  Beer  Cellars  must  be  ready, 
and  in  a  manner  private.  The  Housekeeper's-room  ought  to  be 
within  convenient  reach,  although  quite  apart;  and  if  there 
be  a  Steward's-room,  it  ought  to  be  close  at  hand.  (See  House- 
keeper's-room  and  Steward^ s-room.)  With  the  Kitchen  the  butler 
has  no  direct  intercourse  whatever,  except  for  serving  the  table. 
There  are,  lastly,  two  peculiar  relations  not  to  be  lost  sight  of 
in  good  houses.  First,  as  the  butler  is  probably  the  master's 
personal  attendant,  liis  Pantry  ought  to  be,  if  possible,  near  the 
Grentleman's-room,  Secondly,  as  he  or  his  subordinate  will  have 
to  attend  to  the  Entrance-door,  his  Pantry  ought  to  overlook  the 
Approach,  so  that  timely  notice  may  be  had  of  the  arrival  of  a 


•  The  Pantry  was  originally  of  ooorse 
the  Bread' Store ;  and  it  became  com- 
bined with  the  Napery  as  the  Sewery. 
This  became  combined  in  its  turn  with 


fened  to  the  Larder,  The  name  of 
Pantry  however,  which  had  not  been 
disused,  was  still  retained  :  hence  the 
BuHer$  Pantry,    (See  Plates  IV.,  VI., 


the  Buttery  ;  when  the  bread  was  trans-    VII.,  VIII.) 
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carriage.  Proximity  to  the  Servants'-Eiitrance  or  the  Lu^'gage- 
Entrance  is  moreover  part  of  the  finrt  of  these  considerations,  and 
ready  access  to  the  Principal  Entrance  part  of  the  eecond.  {See 
Plates  XIV.,  XXVin.,  XXIX.,  XXX.,  XXXV.,  XXXVIU., 
XXXIX.,  and  others,  for  examples  of  the  Butler's-Pantry  in 
yarious  forms  and  relatione.) 

A  proper  Butler's-Pantry  will  be  of  fair  «(V«,  say  from  12  or 
14  feet  sqnare  up  to  twice  that  size.  The  Fittings  consist  of  a 
small  dresser  containing  a  pair  of  small  lead  sinks,  with  folding 
covers,  for  hot  and  cold  water  respectively,  large  closets  for 
glass,  Ac,  a  moveable  table,  perhaps  a  napkin-press,  drawers 
for  table-linen,  shelving,  and  hat-pegs,  and  a  closet  for  plate 
with  eliding  trays  lined  with  baize.  When  the  plate  is  of  much 
value,  it  is  usual  to  attach  to  the  Pantry  a  fire-proof  I'late- 
Safe  with  brick  enclosure  and  iron  door;  if  necessary  it  may  be 
warmed  to  expel  damp. 

A  separate  room  for  cleaning  the  plate,  called  the  Plate- 
ScDLi.EBT,  ia  usefiil  where  there  is  much  of  such  work  to  do. 
It  will  open  of  course  from  the  Pantry  alone,  and  will  ooDtsin    | 
the  usual  pair  of  sinks  and  a  dresser.  | 

The  Buti.er'p-Bedroom  is  best  placed  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  Pantry,  whereby  the  plate  is  under  guard  at 
night.  Frequently,  however,  a  closet-bedstead  is  provided  for 
a  subordinate  in  the  Pantry  itself;  but  this  is  obviously  a  make- 
shift. It  is  not  unusual  to  place  the  door  of  the  Plate-Safe 
within  the  Butler's  Bedroom.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  essential 
points  in  respect  of  the  Butler's-rooms  is  to  provide  against  the 
theft  of  the  articles  under  his  charge ;  and  this  idea  must  govern 
every  question  of  plan. 

In  larger  establishments  this  charge  of  the  plate  will  devolve 
upon  the  under-butler ;  and  a  second  private  room  will  have  to 
be  provided  for  the  superior  servant,  but  still  close  at  hand  if 
possible. 

A  small  Butlers-Pantry,  where  perhaps  no  man-servant  at  all 
is  kept,  is  to  be  contrived  on  the  same  principles ;  the  service  of 
wine,  linen,  and  plate,  is  the  object  as  before,  and  ihe  fittings 
are  therefore  still  similar.     (See  Plate  XXV.) 
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CHAPTEB  EL  —  Sbbvice  ob  Sideboabd-boom. 

Uses,  dimensions,  mtnation,  sabstitotes,  fittings.  —  Batler*8  8enrioe-room,  its  posi- 
tion, uses,  and  fittings.  —  The  case  of  Basement  Offices ;  Dinner  Stair ;  Uft^  &c. 

It  is  extremely  important  in  a  house  of  any  pretension  that 
an  apartment  should  be  proTided  in  communication  with  the 
Dining-room  for  the  service  of  dinner.  This  appendage  will  be 
of  such  a  size  as  to  accord  with  the  style  of  living,  from  10  to  20 
feet  square ;  and  will  be  simply  furnished  with  a  plain  dresser 
whereon  to  place  the  dishes.  As  regards  position,  it  will  of 
course  be  situated  in  the  direction  of  the  Kitchen  by  way  of  the 
Butler's-Pantry,  forming  in  feet  a  species  of  Ante-room  to  the 
Dining-room  towards  the  OflSces,  for  the  serving  of  dinner,  wine, 
and  dessert  In  small  houses,  rather  than  dispense  with  it  alto- 
gether, a  Lobby  attached  to  the  general  Corridor  of  the  Offices 
will  suffice  (Plate  XLI.) ;  but  to  make  use  of  the  Family-Stair- 
case, or  any  Vestibule  attached  to  the  Family-Thoroughfares,  is 
always  a  mistake.  There  is  no  great  objection,  however,  to  the 
Serving-room  being  made  available  as  a  sort  of  Vestibule,  con- 
necting the  Dining-room  with  perhaps  an  outer  door  to  the 
grounds  or  the  like ;  but  such  a  thing  requires  skilful  manage- 
ment. (Plate  XXXIV.)  The  service^ioor  beside  the  sideboard 
(see  Dining-room)  will  open  into  this  room  either  directly  or  by 
means  of  a  small  intervening  Lobby  (Plate  XXXV.);  but  no 
Corridor  ought  to  be  allowed  to  intervene  to  break  the  con- 
nection. A  fireplace  is  not  actually  necessary,  although  not 
objectionable.  A  hot-table  may  perhaps  be  fitted  up  as  part  of 
the  dresser  in  some  cases.  A  lead  sink  and  washbasin  will  often 
be  found  useful  (Plates  XVIIL,  XX.,  XXI.,  XXU.,  XXX., 
XXXI.,  and  others,  may  be  referred  to.) 

There  is  sometimes  in  larger  houses  a  separate  appendage 
called  the  Butler*s-Servioe-room,  directly  attached  to  the  Butler's- 
Pantry  and  communicating  with  the  Dining-room  through  the 
general  Service-room.  The  Fittings  will  be  a  dresser  as  before, 
for  plate,  wine,  and  dessert^  with  a  closet  or  two.  It  is  an 
equivalent  arrangement  to  place  the  ButlerVPantry  in  inters 
communication  with  the  Serving-room. 

K  the  Offices  should  be  situated  in  the  Basement,  the  com- 
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muiucation  therefrom  to  tlie  Service-rooiu  (still  to  be  attached 
to  the  Dining-room)  must  be  specially  coutrived.  (I'lates  XIV., 
XVI.,  XIX.,  XXVI.,  XXVn..  XXXVn.,  and  XXXIX.)  Tor 
Uie  passage  of  the  servants  there  will  bo  a  Dimter- Stair,  so 
situated  aa  to  be  convenient  for  both  Kitchen  and  BiitlerV 
Pantry.  For  the  dishes  there  may  be  a  Lift.  The  position  of 
the  lift  then  becomes  matter  for  careful  adjustment  The  size 
of  a  proper  double  lift  Is  about  5  by  3  feet ;  and  it  must  be 
absolutely  vertical  throughout. 

In  small  houses  the  Butler' i-Pantry  may  very  easily  be  cou- 
Btjtuted  the  Serving-room.    (Plate  XXV.) 


CHAPTEK  m.  —  HodsekeepkbVroom. 

FmpoeMUid  reUtiiiiii  ta  otlier  quortera.  —  FittitigH,&a.  — Btoie-roooi. 

Tbib  is  primarily  the  Bueiness-room  and  Parlour  of  the  houso* 
keeper.     The  chief  considerations  with  regard  to  the  ptrnttm  of 

the  room  are  such  as  refer  to  convenience  of  supervision  on  her 
part.  For  this  purpose  she  ought  to  be  placed  in  proximity, 
first  to  the  Kitchen-Offices,  secondly  to  the  Servants'-Hall,  and 
thirdly  to  the  Bervants'-Entrsmce.  It  is,  moreover,  desirable 
that  there  may  be  sufBciently  ready  ooinmunication  witli  the 
ordinary  apartment  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  whether  Drawing- 
room,  Morning-room,  or  Boudoir,  In  many  good  houses  below 
a  certain  standard  the  housekeeper  is  cook  also :  in  such  circum- 
stances the  Housekeeper's-room  and  the  Kitchen  are  to  bo  kept 
witliin  immediate  reach  of  each  other,  although  of  course  not 
■  connected.  In  a  large  house  where  a  separation  between  the 
men  and  women  servants  is  especially  carried  out,  the  house- 
keeper's position  generally  is  to  be  such  as  to  overlook  the 
whole  of  the  women's  department,  leaving  that  of  the  men  to 
the  butler  or  steward.  Lastly,  the  upper  servants  take  break- 
fast and  tea,  and  perhaps  pass  the  evening,  in  the  House- 
keeper's-room; and  it  must  be  situated  conveniently  for  this 
arrangement.     The  same  persons  dine  here  also  if  there  be  no 
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deep,  filled  with  drawers  and  shelying,  for 'the  accommodation 
of  preserves,  pickles,  £euic7  gi'oceries  of  all  kinds,  cakes,  china, 
glass,  linen,  and  so  forth.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  note 
that  sngar  is  kept  in  drawers  or  canisters;  tea  in  canisters; 
spiceries  and  b'ght  groceries  in  small  drawers;  cakes  and 
biscuits  in  canisters ;  glass  and  china  in  drawers  or  on  shelyes ; 
and  linen  in  drawers ;  at  least  this  arrangement  is  one  that  may 
be  called  the  standard.  Certain  of  these  articles,  however,  ¥dll 
obviously  be  transferred  to  the  Stare-room  if  there  be  a  complete 
one :  and  in  cases  where  no  housekeeper  is  kept,  the  Store-room 
may  take  the  place  of  the  Housekeeper's-room  altogether,  as  in 
Plate  XXIX.     (See  Store-room.) 

Examples  of  the  Housekeeper's-room  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  possible  form  throughout  the  Plates. 


CHAPTER  IV.— Still-room. 

Its  origin,  ptupofles,  and  position.  —  fittings. — As  Women-serrants'-HalL  — 

Outer-Kitchen  as  StiU-room. 

This  room  in  the  best  cases  is  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
housekeeper  and  her  special  assistant  the  still-room-maid,  in 
preparing  tea  and  coffee,  making  preserves,  cakes,  and  biscuits, 
and  so  on.  (The  name  is  deriv^  from  its  uses  in  the  sixteenth 
century  for  that  distillation  of  household  cordials  which 
was  then  so  highly  prized  amongst  the  arts  of  housewifery.) 
In  establishments  of  less  magnitude  it  relieves  the  Kitchen 
of  all  but  luncheon  and  dinner  cooking;  and  occasionally,  as 
when  the  family  are  not  at  home,  may  serve  for  Kitchen  alto- 
gether. The  jMistry-work  may  also  be  done  in  it,  and  various 
odds  and  ends,  to  the  further  relief  of  the  Kitchen.  Sometimes 
it  is  connected  with  the  Housekeeper's-room  by  a  door  of  inter- 
communication ;  but  this  is  not  always  convenient  It  is  also 
common  to  have  a  door  between  the  Still-room  and  the  Store- 
room, so  that  the  stores  may  be  unpacked  in  the  Still-room  as 
matter  of  convenience;  but  this  also  is  not  always  desirable. 
The  Housekeeper's-room,  Still-room,  and  Store-room,  however, 
in  any  case  will  be  well  placed  in  close  conjunction.  (Plates 
XV.,  XXX.,  XXXI.,  XXXIL,  XXXm.,  XXXIV.,  XXXV., 
^.,  and  others.) 

Q 
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The  8till-room  ^ttn^j  will  be  a  small  range  and  boiler,  a  con- 
fectioner's (iron)  oven  perhaps,  eometimes  a  small  hot-plate  in 
connection,  a  covered  lead  tink  or  a  pair,  vith  dreutr,  table, 
clogett,  and  shelving. 

Sometimes  the  Stitl-room  is  used  as  a  Women-aervant^-SaU, 
but  not  in  saperior  houses.  In  other  instances  an  Oater- 
Kitchen  (see  Kitchen)  is  made  to  serve  as  a  enbstitate  for  the 
Still-room. 


CHAPTER  v.— SroBB-BOOM,  Era 

PnipoasB.  ponljon,  and  flttings.  — ^Wlien  mado  a  Haiunfcoopiiig-nxpm  in  a  mial] 
hoDM.  —  Bnpplementai?  Store-claaeU. 

This  apartment  accommodates  groceries  and  other  similar 
stores  under  charge  of  the  housekeeper.  It  must  be  dry,  cool, 
and  well  ventilated,  or  it  will  become  ofiensive.  It  ought  also 
to  be  warmed  in  winter.  Its  precise  size  will  be  according  to 
the  scale  of  the  establishment,  and  in  position  it  must  always 
adjoin  the  HousekeeperVroom  or  StiU-room,  if  any.  The 
jUtingt  will  be  a  dretaer  with  drawers,  and  closets  underneath, 
broad  shelving  in  two  or  three  rows  on  the  walls  generally,  and 
pin-ra^  in  several  quarters  for  different  descriptions  of  goods  to 
be  hung  up.  One  side  of  the  floor  may  be  left  unoccupied  for 
XHvis  in  boxes. 
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Small  Closets  here  and  there  may  be  yery  usefully  appro- 
priated as  Supplementary  Store-closets  for  misceUaueons  purposes. 
Such  Closets  may  be  in  almost  any  quarter  of  the  house,  but 
more  especially  amongst  the  Bedrooms.  They  must  open  from 
Corridors,  of  course,  not  from  rooms.  The  fittings  will  be  simply 
shelves ;  and  in  every  case  ventilation,  if  not  lighting,  should  be 
attempted. 

(For  examples  see  last  chapter.) 


CHAPTER  VI. — China-closet  and  Scxilleby. 

Uses,  position,  and  fittings  of  Ghina-oloeet. — Ghina-ScoUery,  ditto. 

The  China-closet  is  a  small  apartment  near  the  House- 
keeper's-room,  or  otherwise  conveniently  situated  if  the  lady  be 
her  own  housekeeper,  for  stowing  china  and  stoneware,  &c.,  not 
in  everyday  use  (Plates  XVI.  and  XXXI.)  It  requires  a  dresser ^^ 
and  shelving  around  the  walls.  This  Closet  ought  not  to  be 
dark,  as  it  sometimes  is.  It  may  contain  locked  cupboards^  if 
desired,  instead  of  open  shelving. 

In  superior  cases  there  is  sometimes  attached  to  the  House- 
keeper's-room  a  small  special  CkhML^ScuUery.  Its  fittings  will 
be  the  usual  dresser  and  a  sink  or  washer.  In  the  case  of 
a  China-closet  of  sufficient  size  this  accommodation  may  be 
included  in  itself 

In  a  small  house  the  China-closet,  Butler  s-Pantry,  and 
Housekeeper's-room  may  be  combined,  as  set  forth  in  the  last 
chapter. 

*  The  term  dreuer,  it  may  be  neoes- '  generally  fixed ;  a  ikdf  is  stiU  narrower 
sary  to  explain,  includes  all  between  the  |  and  more  necessarily  fixed.  A  dresser 
shelf  and  the  table.  A  tcibU  is  compa-  is  for  dressing,  arranging,  or  working 
ratiyely  wide,  and  genially  moreable ;  |  npon  something ;  a  shelf  fi»r  depoaiting 
a  dret$er  is  comparatively  narrow  and  i  something. 
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CHAPTER  VII.— Eodse-Steward's  OrncE,  etc. 

Purpose,  podUoD,  &o. ;  and  Acaeoorie.  —  EitdkeitGloA'«  OCQce, 

In  some  very  large  eBtablishments  the  butler  and  housekeeper 
are  relieved  from  the  busiDeas  of  provisioning  the  house ;  and  & 
house-steward  is  employed  as  the  chief  officer  of  all,  assisted 
perhaps  by  a  kitchen-clerk.  The  steward  orders  and  receives 
everything  supplied  by  the  tradespeople;  the  kitchen-clerk 
checks,  weighs,  and  ke^ps  the  accounts. 

A  Steward's  Office,  therefore,  is  the  business-room  (and 
private  apartment)  of  the  house-steward.  Probably  his  Bedrixnti 
will  adjoin  it.  A  small  Safe  for  his  books  onght  also  to  be  pro- 
vided. In  position,  it  ought  primarily  to  be  near  the  Larders  and 
the  Kitchen-Entrance,  and  its  window  ought  to  overlook  all  that 
passes  out  and  in ;  it  ought  also  to  he  easily  accessible  from  the 
superior  secondary  Entrance  (the  Luggage-Entrance*  probably) ; 
oonvenience  of  communication  with  the  housekeeper  and  butler  i 
must  also  be  kept  in  view ;  and  lastly,  the  Men-servants' 
Uepurtmc'iit  a^  ii  whole  has  to  be  so  disposed  as  to  be  com- 
manded by  the  steward  from  this  room. 

A  Kitchen-Clerk's  Office  (Plate  XVIII.)  must  still  more 
immediately  adjoin  the  Kitchen  and  Larders :  it  is  fitted  up  with 
d^k,  dresaer,  hahneet,  shelving,  &c.,  and  may  be  partially  a 
Store-room  in  itself. 


CHAPTER  Vin.— Stewakd's-hoom,  ob  Uppeb-Sebvants'- 
Hall- 

Poiposca,  poaitiaTi,  fumitare,  &c.  —  ScnUeiy  attnched.  — SupplementBTf  ttaea  oiu 
requirementa.  —  Housekeeper's-room  as  a  Bubstitnle, 

The  purpose  of  this  apartment  in  a  superior  house  is  to  constitute 
a  Dining-room  for  the  upper  servants,  and  incidentally  a  common 

room  for  them  during  the  day,  and  a  sitting-room  for  them  in 
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with  him  are  such  as  the  valet,  the  butler,  the  head  cook,  the 
housekeeper,  the  head  lady's-maid,  and  the  head  nurse,  with 
straugers'  servants  of  equal  rank,  and  some  others  occasionally 
or  by  invitation ;  not  including,  however,  any  persons  of  the  lower 
grade,  which  is  thus  very  clearly  marked.  It  is  accordingly  the 
Upper-servants'-HalL  (See  Plates  XVm.,  XXVm.,  XXXI., 
and  others.) 

The  position  of  this  room  on  plan  is  therefore  not  diflScult  to 
be  understood.  It  ought  obviously  to  be  placed  in  ready  com- 
munication with  the  Kitchen  for  service,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  a  convenient  relation  generally  to  the  oflSces  of  the  upper 
servants.  The  furniture  embraces  dining-table  and  sideboard,  a 
bookcase  probably,  and  one  or  two  closets  or  presses  and  the 
like.  A  small  Scullery  is  sometimes  attached  for  washing  and 
putting  away  dishes,  &o.    (Plate  XVIIL) 

An  incidental  purpose  of  the  Steward's-room  is  to  receive 
visitors  of  the  rank  of  the  upper  servants,  and  superior  trades- 
people and  others  coming  on  business,  whether  to  the  servants 
or  to  the  family ;  being  thus  used  as  a  Waiting-room,  and,  when 
occasion  requires,  as  a  Befreshment-room.  It  must  therefore  be 
so  situated  as  to  be  readily  accessible  from  the  Back-Entrance ; 
and  the  nearer  it  is  also  to  the  Steward's-office  and  Gentleman's 
Business-room  the  better. 

In  many  very  good  houses  where  the  number  of  indoor 
servants  is  kept  down,  jthe  Housekeeper's-room  is  made  to  serve 
for  all  that  is  here  referred  to.  (See  Plates  XX.,  XXX.^ 
XXXn.,  and  others.) 


CHAPTEB  rx.  —  GuN-ROOM. 


Described,  with  fittings.  —  Position  and  requirements.  —  Sabstitotes  in  smaU 
houses.  -«-  When  separate  from  the  house.  — Armonry. 

This  term  is  used  to  indicate  an  apartment  which  is  indispens- 
able in  a  Country-House  of  any  pretensions,  as  the  depository 
of  sporting  implements.  A  room  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
square,  or  sometimes  larger,  is  fitted  up  round  the  walls  with 
presses  or  glass  cases  and  occasional  drawers,  according  to  the 
species  and  extent  of  the  sporting  to  be  provided  for,  in  which 
to  place  the  guns,  fishing-rods,  pouches,  bags,  baskets,  flasks. 
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CttDiBterB,  nets,  and  all  other  applumcea  in  proper  order,  npon 
pretty  much  the  eame  general  principles  which  may  be  dis- 
eeraed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  same  articles  in  the  shops  of 
their  manufacturers.  A  strong  fable  for  cleaning,  and  two  or 
three  chairs,  will  complete  the  furnishing  of  the  room. 

The  Gun-room  ongbt  to  occupy  a  position  either  near  the 
Entrance-Hall,  or,  in  a  large  houne,  near  a  secondary  Entrance ; 
not,  of  course,  at  a  Garden-Porch,  but  perhaps  at  the  Luggage- 
Entrance,  The  apartment  ought  to  have  a  good  window ;  and 
a  fireplace  is  important.  It  is  also  essential  that  precautions 
should  be  taken  otherwise  to  secure  drj'ness.  The  cmeg  must  he 
so  made  (as  described  for  Library  bookcases)  as  to  have  a  free 
circulation  of  air  all  around  and  at  the  back,  and  the  wood  used 
must  be  thoroughly  seasoned. 

In  small  establishments  we  sometimes  find  the  suhetituU  for 
the  Gun-room  to  be  a  suitable  locked  closet  in  the  Servauts'- 
Hall,  or  even  in  the  Butler's-Pantrj- :  or  a  Cloak-room  may 
serve  the  purpose.  In  cases  of  the  other  extreme,  the  Gun- 
room will  bo  in  8  separate  building  comprising  the  Keeper'a- 
Dwelling  also.  There  are  likewise  some  instances  where  a  | 
family  of  the  highest  rank  and  of  great  ancestral  dignity  will 
stUl  be  fooiul  t(i  kci'])  up  au  Ar/iioiirj/.  iu  n  rtwm  or  series  of 
rooms  designated  accordingly,  accommodating  a  stock  of  various 
arms  for  the  defence  of  the  peace  if  occasion  should  require,  as 
weU  as  a  collection  of  warlike  relics.  (Plates  XVIH.,  XXX., 
XXXIL,  and  XXXV.,  exhibit  varieties  of  the  Gun-room.) 
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SECTION    IV. 

THE  LOWER  SERVANTS'  OFFICES. 


CHAPTER  L  — Sebvants'-Hall,  etc. 

Puipofle. — Relation  to  other  OfiBoea,  &o.  — ^WomenVroom.  —  Fittings — Incidental 

porposes. — Dressing*  —  Ladie8*-maids*-room. 

In  a  small  house  the  Kitchen  suffices  for  the  servants'  common 
room  (Plate  XXIX.) ;  but  in  a  larger  establishment  it  becomes 
necessary  to  provide  a  special  apartment  under  the  name  of  the 
Servants'-Hall.  (See  the  Plates  generally.)  In  houses  of 
high  class  there  will  be  moreover  an  additional  room  of  a 
supplementary  kind  for  the  use  of  the  women-servants  alone, 
usuaUy  called  the  Women's  Work-boom.  The  upper  servants 
are  accommodated  separately  in  the  Steward's-room  and  House- 
keeperVroom. 

The  position  for  the  Sebvants'-Hall  ought  to  be  first  near  the 
Kitchen,  for  convenience  in  serving  meals;  secondly  between 
the  Kitchen  and  the  Butler's-Pantry ;  and  thirdly,  if  there  be 
no  separate  room  for  the  women,  sufficiently  near  the  House- 
keeperVroom  for  supervision.  Fourthly,  if  there  be  a  Women's- 
BooM  (sometimes  called  the  Housemaids'-Boom),  this  will  be 
near  the  Housekeeper's-room  on  one  side  of  the  house,  leaving 
the  Servants'-Hall  more  on  the  other  side,  as  the  common-room 
of  the  men.  It  must  still  however  be  as  near  as  ever  to  the 
Kitchen,  seeing  that  it  is  the  Dining-room  of  the  lower  servants 
as  a  whole,  the  Women's-room  accommodating  the  maid-servants 
as  a  sitting-room  and  work-room  only.  Fifthly,  the  Servants'- 
Hall  ought  to  be  near  the  Back-door,  for  readiness  of  access  from 
without ;  as  it  is  the  waiting-room  for  all  persons  of  the  rank  of 
the  under  servants. 

As  respects  other  arrangements,  there  ought  to  be  a  comfort- 
able fireside,  and  a  prospect  which  shall  be  at  least  not  dis- 
agreeable ;  the  outlook,  however,  ought  not  to  be  towards  the 
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walks  of  the  family ;  neither  need  it  be  towards  the  Approaeli, 
A  small  Scullery  may  be  conveniently  attached  sometimes. 
(I'late  XVIU.) 

The  Fittings  are  the  centre  table  for  meals,  generally  also  a 
gide-tahle  or  a  dretatr,  one  or  more  do»ets  or  dwarf  closets,  pin- 
rails  for  hats  and  cloaks,  and  a  jack-towel  roller,  perhaps  a 
small  bookcase,  sometimes  a  closet  subdivided  into  private  lockers 
for  certain  of  the  servants. 

In  smaller  houses  the  Senants'-Hall  is  made  to  serve  for 
many  incidental  purposes ;  as  for  brushing  clothes,  or  for  ironing 
at  times ;  or  for  dishing  and  serving  dinner,  with  a  hot-pla(ji 
perhaps  amongst  its  fittings;  or  for  washing-up,  when  a  pair 
of  sinks  will  be  provided ;  and  so  on.  There  are  also  a  few 
instances  where  it  is  the  Q-un-room  of  the  house,  having  a  locked 
closet  containing  the  sporting  apparatus  of  the  family  under 
charge  of  the  butler.  Thoro  may  somLtimes  he  a  DREsemo- 
CL09ET  in  connexion  with  the  Servauts'-Hall,  fitted  up  with 
busius,  pui-rails,  towel-roller,  Ac,  for  the  men.  In  smaller 
bouses  ^e  Cleaning-room  and  the  EutlerVPantty  will  serve 
this  purpose. 

There  is  one  more  apartment  of  the  character  of  a  Servanta'- 
Ilall  which  is  required  in  an  oslublitiLmciit  of  iiigh  stjiudiug, 
namely,  a  Ladies'-maids'-room  ;  and  this  is  probably  best 
situated  on  the  Bedroom-Story,  in  connexion  of  course  mth  the 
Servants'  Corridor,  at  some  convenient  point  for  communication 
with  the  Main  House.  (Plate  XXXVI.)  It  will  be  an  ordinary 
work-room  and  sitting-room  for  the  accommodation  of  the  two 
ladies'-maids  or  more  belonging  to  the  family,  together  with 
those  belonging  to  visitors.  A  good  side-table  or  dresser  ought 
to  be  provided  for  clear-starching. 


CHAPTER  n.  — Housemaid's  Closet. 

ition,  and  fittings.  — Wlen  more  tlian  one  — One  fot  Ihe  Principal 
TniB  is  generally  a  small  ajiartnient,  with  profjcr  light  and  venti- 
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contain  a  sinky  with  water  laid  on.  (The  water  ought  to  be  soft, 
if  this  can  possibly  be  had.  Sot  water  will  also  be  laid  on 
where  there  is  a  supply.)  Other  fittings,  if  any,  will  be  a  small 
dres9er  with  drawers,  shelving^  pinrraUy  and  perhaps  a  eup- 
hoard. 

In  a  good  Mansion  there  ought  to  be  these  Closets  in  seyeral 
situations,  at  any  rate  one  on  each  Bedroom  floor  (see  Plate 
XXXVL),  for  the  conyenience  of  the  servants,  and  to  prevent 
their  carrying  pails  about.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  place  selected  for  any  such  apartment  ought  to  be  not 
amongst  the  Bedrooms  themselves,  or  on  a  chief  Staircase  or 
Corridor,  but  rather  in  a  Servants'  Passage  and  at  some  point  of 
junction  with  the  Main  House,  or  at  the  end  of  a  Corridor,  or 
next  the  Back  Stair. 

It  is  generally  well  to  provide  a  Housemaid's  Closet  also 
amongst  the  Ground-floor  or  Basement  Offices ;  this  being  not 
for  the  Bedroom  work,  but  for  that  pertaining  to  the  Principal 
Booms,  and  for  odd  work  generally.  In  large  houses  more 
especially  it  is  desirable.  It  ought  of  course  to  be  situated  on 
the  women's  side,  and  not  too  far  off  from  the  chief  Thorough- 
fares.    (Plate  XXXV.) 


CHAPTER  in.  —  Cleaning-booms,  etc. 

Brushing-ioom ;  purpose,  position,  Ac  —  lOnahiiig-iableB  at  Back-Stairs. —Knife- 
room.  —  Shoe-room.  —  Lamp-room.  -~  Paiposes  and  anangements. 

Ik  a  house  of  moderate  size  the  brushing  of  clothes  will  be  done 
in  the  Servants'-Hall ;  but  it  is  desirable  in  a  larger  establish- 
ment to  have  a  separate  and  special  Bbushing-boom.  It  need 
only  be  said  that  it  will  be  a  small  room  adjoining  the  Butler's- 
Pantry  or  Servants'-Hall,  containing  a  large  tabU  and  little  else. 
If  there  be  Afireplace,  all  the  better ;  in  a  large  Country-House, 
indeed,  the  fireplace  ought  to  be  a  good  one,  so  that  the  wet 
garments,  whether  of  the  family  or  the  servants,  may  be  dried 
there,  rather  than  in  the  Servants'-Hall  or  Kitchen.  Sometimes, 
when  the  Bedrooms  are  very  numerous,  there  -may  be  an 
advantage  in  making  some  incidental  Lobby  or  spacious  landing 
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on  the  Back-Stairs,  to  receive  a  bmehing-table,  provided  tberd 
be  an  escape  for  the  dust — by  a  window  [irobably. 

There  are  other  small  apartmenta  of  the  same  class,  Htill  on 
the  men's  side  of  the  house  (where  there  is  ench  a  distinction), 
in  which  knives  and  boots  are  cleaned,  called  the  Knife-room 
and  Shoe-room.  They  may  be  in  the  Kitchen-court  rather  than 
indoors,  if  so  preferred. 

In  Couutry-Houaes  where  oil-lamps  have  to  be  used,  it  beoomea 
necessary  to  provide^  near  the  Kitchen,  Bervants'-Hall,  or 
Butler's-Pantry,  according  to  the  scale  of  the  honse,  a  small 
Lamp-rooU  for  trimming  these,  and  indeed  for  depositing  them 
during  the  day.  It  must  contain  a  table,  shehvs  around  the 
walls,  and  perhaps  a  locked  cupboard,  or  an  inner  closet,  to 
receive  the  oil-cans  and  some  of  Ihe  valuable  lamps.  In  smaller 
houses,  candlesticks  pertain  to  the  Housemaid's  Closet;  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  combine  that  apartment  with  the  Lamp- 
room,  or  to  make  the  latter  an  inner  closet  to  the  former.  All 
silver  of  this  department  goes  to  the  Bntler's-Pantry  for  safety. 
(See  Plates  XV.,  XXI.,  XXU.,  XXXUI.,  XXXIV.,  XXXV., 
and  others.) 
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CHAPTEE  L — General  Bemarks. 

When  to  be  a  sepaiate  building,  and  when  to  be  attached  to  the  House. 

It  is  sometimes  considered  desirable  to  constitute  this  depart- 
ment a  separate  building  at  a  distance, — at  the  Stables  perhaps^ 
or  the  Farm-yard ;  and  this  chiefly  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
(see  Plate  XXIV.)  of  attaching  a  Drjring  or  Bleaching-ground 
to  the  House  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  lady  of  the  house 
or  the  housekeeper  desires  to  supervise  the  operations  of  the 
Laundry,  the  provision  of  a  Hot-closet  will  enable  outdoor 
drying  to  be  dispensed  with ;  whilst^  as  regards  bleaching,  a 
portion  of  the  linen  may  obviously  be  carried  in  baskets  to 
a  green  at  a  distance  with  less  labour  than  would  be  required  to 
convey  the  whole  to  a  Wash-house  equally  removed.  It  may  be 
therefore  laid  down  as  the  best  advice,  that,  for  those  establish- 
ments, chiefly  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  which  the  supervision  of 
this  department  of  the  work  is  of  importance,  its  Offices  ought 
to  be  in  connexion  with  the  House,  and  that  in  cases  whqre  the 
amount  of  labour  is  larger,  and  the  habits  of  the  fEunily  less 
homely,  distinct  Laundry  Offices  at  a  distance  may  be  very 
much  preferable.  At  the  same  time,  with  regard  to  this  and 
some  other  questions,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  one  result 
attached  to  the  removal  of  such  work  firom  the  house  is  the 
diminution  of  the  number  of  indoor  servants  of  inferior  class ; 
and,  as  an  obvious  rule,  the  fewer  of  these  the  better. 
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CHAPTER  IL  —  Wash-house  and  Ladhdrt.      ^^| 

Wash-tionse,  pnTpoan.  dimenaiona,  pontiMi,  fittiDgii.  uid  amxnganont.  —  Laandiy, 
ditto,  ditto.  —  BblatioD  togcUier. —  SnbBtilutpii  for  either.  —  Bprciol  Sciraolji'- 
Woxh-houBe.  —  tAdies'-uuiilit'  uoning  occommodatioD. 

A  Wabh-hodse  on  the  ordinary  scale  for  a  good  Coimtiy-Hotise 
will  be  an  apartment  of  from  20  to  30  feet  by  from  15  to  20. 
It  must  be  well  lighted,  and  lofty.  The  free  eecape  of  steam 
must  be  provided  for  by  mimeroiia  air-flues  or  other  openings  at 
the  ceiling,  or  a  large  lo«\Ted  ventilator,  as  circumstances  may 
dictate ;  and  fresh  air  may  be  admitted,  whether  at  the  floor  or 
ceiling,  by  regulated  opeuiugs.  If  attached  to  the  house,  Us 
jxmtion  ought  obviously  to  be  well  removed  from  the  Family- 
rooms  and  also  from  the  Lawn,  as  tlie  smell  of  washing  some- 
times travels  far.  The  apparatus  comprises  a  largo  copper  or 
boiling-pan  ;  a  dresser  containing  four,  six,  or  more  vxu7t4ray», 
having  hot  and  cold  water  laid  on,  and  a  waste  fix)m  each,  with 
grated  washer,  plug,  and  chain;  separate  hoUer  apparatus  may 
be  needed  for  the  supply  of  liot  water ;  a  place  may  bo  roquireJ 
also  for  i\  wrlnjiiiuj-muthiuf,  perhaps  fur  a  iriiKhi>it/-mi>cJihtL';  and 
a  good-sized  table  will  be  desirable  in  any  convenient  position. 
The  woih-trayi  ought  to  be  under  tlio  light ;  their  dimensions 
are  generally  about  2^  or  3  feet  by  IS  or  24  inches  and  18 
inches  deep,  the  width  at  bottom  being  0  inches  less.  The 
fioor  must  be  of  stone,  with  a  drain  for  cleansing;  and  there 
ought  to  be  loose  standing  hoards  provided  at  the  front  of  the 
trays. 

The  question  of  fuel  must  not  be  forgotten :  either  the  Coal- 
cellar  must  be  at  hand  or  a  special  Store  provided. 

The  Laundry  to  correspond  will  be  in  size  rather  larger  than 
the  Wash-house.  It  must  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated ;  and 
the  floor  ought  to  be  of  wood.  For  apparatus  there  will  be  one 
or  more  ironing-tablet  under  the  light;  an  ironing-stove  (which  is 
a  close  stove  or  hotrphite  on  which  the  irons  are  placed  to  heat); 
a  spare  table;  and  a  mangle  or  its  equivalent  An  average 
tl-tabh  will  be  6  or  S  feet  bv  3  or  4  : 
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inTentions  however  take  up  very  little  room.  The  mangle  may 
be  put  in  that  part  of  the  room  where  the  light  happens  to  be 
deficient 

As  regards  their  relation  together,  the  Wash-house  and  Laundry 
are  generally  placed  in  conjunction,  with  intercommunication. 
Sometimes  tiie  Laundry  is  placed  over  the  Wash-house,  with  a 
small  stair  for  access ;  but  this  is  not  alwajrs  convenient.  It  is 
also  frequently  the  case  in  small  houses  that  the  work  of  the 
Laimdry  is  done  in  the  Kitchen,  and  a  Wash-house  only  pro- 
vided in  addition ;  whilst  in  the  smallest  class,  for  still  greater 
economy  of  space,  the  Wash-house  and  the  Scullery  are  often 
ona  Under  these  latter  arrangements  it  is  well  to  allow  a  little 
additional  size  for  the  apartments  in  question. 

Li  cases  where  the  Laundry  department  is  placed  at  a 
distance,  there  may  often  be  required  a  smaU  Wash-house 
within  the  house,  to  be  used  by  the  ladies'-maids and  others;  and 
for  ironing  a  table  may  be  fixed  in  the  same  place,  or  in  the 
Women's-room.  In  larger  houses,  however,  where  the  ladies'- 
maids  have  much  clear-starching  to  do,  they  will  expect  this  to 
be  accommodated  in  what  they  consider  to  be  their  own  depart- 
ment ;  (see  Chapter  L  of  this  Section ;)  or  some  unoccupied  Bed- 
room may  be  thus  appropriated,  or  one  of  the  Nursery-rooms.  The 
Housekeeper's-room  also  is  sometimes  made  to  do  duty  in  this 
way;  and  the  Servants'-Hall  is  occasionally  turned  to  account; 
although  in  houses  of  superior  class  this  cannot  be  done.  (See 
Plate  XXX.,  XXXm.,  XXXIV.,  XXXIX.) 


CHAPTER  in.  —  Dbyinq-eoom,  Hot-closet. 

The  old-faahioned  Drying-loft  described. — Hot-doeet,  its  oanstnuctiaii  and  mode 
of  opeiation.  —  The  Laundry  as  a  Diying-room,  Ac 

An  old-fashioned  Dbtinq-boom  is  an  upper  room  or  loft  of  large 
size,  with  or  without  windows  in  the  walls,  but  almost  invariably 
with  a  louyred  ventilator  or  lantern  at  the  ceiling.  The  linen  is 
hung  on  horses,  which  are  run  up  to  the  ceiling  by  weights  or 
otherwise ;  and  by  means  of  hot^water  coils  at  the  floor,  or  one  or 
more  stoves^  the  temperature  is  so  kept  up  as  to  evaporate  the 
moisture  with  great  rapidity.    Such  an  apartment  ought  to  be 
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noar  tie  Wash-Louse  aud  Laundry,  and  may  be  very  conve* 
nioutiy  placod  ovtT  eitber  or  both, 

A  recent  improvement  upon  tbis  is  tbe  Hot-closet,  which  ia 
a  wtUleil  chamber  immediately  attached  to  tbe  Laundry,  about 
t!  or  S  foel  sqimre  for  ordinary  cases.  It  contains  a  number  of 
Itorva  or  upright  (ramea  sliding  side  by  side,  which  have  to  be 
drawn  out  to  llieir  full  length  to  bo  loaded  with  the  wet  linen, 
and  then  pushinl  buck  into  the  closet ;  and  there  are  series  of 
interposed  eciU  of  hot-water  pipes  within,  by  wliich  the  tempe- 
rutiiro  is  kept  at  the  requisite  point  for  rapid  evaporation.  The 
steam  liscapes  by  a  proper  Jlue  ;  and  air  is  chiefly  admitted,  or 
even  wholly,  by  the  crevices  of  the  shutters  or  fianges  attached 
to  the  horses  to  close  up  the  front.  The  hot^water  ch-culation 
generally  requires  a  epecial  furnace  underneath  or  at  one  side ; 
to  which  there  ought  of  couTBe  to  be  attached  a  small  receptacle 
iorfuel. 

In  small  establishments  where  there  is  no  Hot-closet,  the 
operation  of  drying  indoors  ia  sometimes  provided  for  by  consti- 
tuting the  Laundry  a  Drying-room  of  the  kind  first  described ; 
but  this  is  not  a  good  plan.  There  are  also  Drying-rooms  which 
depend  upon  thorough  draught  only,  without  heat,  on  obviously 
simple  plan  at  the  least. 


CHAPTER  IV.  — Soiled-Linen  Closet. 


of  much  use,  —  Portion  and  arrangementa.  —  Bin  in  Wash-house. 

This  is  a  desirable  item  in  many  houses,  of  a  size  proportioned  to 
the  requirements. 

It  is  probably  beat  placed  adjoining  the  Wash-house,  or  near 
it,  but  not  in  any  position  where  pilfering  is  to  be  feared  in  case 
the  door  be  left  unlocked.  In  small  houses,  and  in  cases  where 
the  Wash-house  is  removed  from  the  house,  a  place  on  the 
Bedroom  floor  is  frequently  preferred  on  this  account.  Let 
such  a  closet  be  ventilated  if  not  lighted.  A  very  useful 
arrangement  is  to  have  it  of  good  size,  and  lighted,  and  fitted 
up  with  a  number  of  bins  for  the  classification  of  the  articles. 
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CHAPTER  V.  —  Linen-boom,  etc, 

Poipose,  fittings,  and  position. — Closet  for  bedding,  &o. 

Tms  is  a  small  apartment  placed  near  the  Bedrooms,  where  the 
bed  and  table-linen  of  the  establishment  is  kept  in  stock ;  per- 
sonal linen  being  carried  directly  to  the  Bedrooms  and  Dressing- 
rooms,  and  the  table-linen  actuaJly  in  use  being  placed  in  charge 
of  the  butler  or  other  equivalent  servant  lisJUtings  consist  of  a 
dresser  under  the  light  for  folding,  with  presses  according  to  the 
size  of  the  establishment^  containing  slidrng-traySy  shelveSy  and 
drawers. 

The  situation  of  a  Linen-room  ought  to  be  such  that  the  access 
of  the  servants  shall  be  ready  on  all  sides,  but  without  its  being 
too  prominently  placed.  It  ought  to  be  very  dry  and  well  venti- 
lated; if  there  be  heating  apparatus  in  the  house,  it  may  be 
heated  thereby ;  if  not,  there  may  be  Sk  fireplace. 

A  Closet  for  bedding  and  upholstery  is  sometimes  provided ; 
requiring  no  description,  except  that  it  may  be  fitted  up  with 
either  presses  or  broad  shelves  according  to  its  size.  It  ought 
to  be  well  ventilated.  (See  Plates  XXXVL,  XXXVIIL,  XLL, 
and  others.) 
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CHAPTER   I.  —  BaE£HOCSB  and  ArPDRTESAUCES.  i 


AtL  that  ia  strictly  required  for  baking  purposes  is  an  apartment 
of  Bofficient  size  for  the  operations  involved,  generally  placed  at 
Boma  extremity  of  the  OfHcee,  with  a  dretger  at  the  window  for 
making  the  bread,  a  trough  for  kneading  close  at  hand^  ^fiow^ 
chest  next  to  this,  and  an  oven. 

The  proper  Oven  for  bread  is  made,  not  of  iron,  hnt  of  brick ; 
it  is  about  4  tK't  by  '.^  insiilo,  eitlier  round  ur  si]imri>,  niu!  from 
18  to  24  inches  high,  and  is  lined  with  fire-brick.  The  process 
of  baking  is  simple.  Fuel  is  burnt  in  the  oven  till  it  is  suffi- 
ciently heated,  and  the  ashes  are  swept  out ;  B.fiue  towards  the 
front  of  the  oven  carries  off  the  smoke ;  the  bread  is  put  in ; 
and  the  flue  then  serves  to  carry  off  the  steam.  An  irmi  mien,  on 
thecontrary,  is  heated  by  means  of  a  small  furnace  underneath. 

'WTien  the  amount  of  baking  is  large,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
put  up  shelves  in  the  Bakehouse  whereon  to  place  the  bread 
in  store:  otherwise  it  is  carried  to  the  Dry-larder,  Pantry,  or 
Pastry-Larder,  as  the  case  may  be.  For  stowage  of  flour  no 
special  provision  is  generally  needed,  tlie  sacks  being  simply 
deposited  in  a  convenient  comer ;  but  occasionally  a  small 
Flour-stobe  is  added  to  the  Bakehouse ;  this  must  be  a  mere 
question  of  the  circumstances  of  supply. 

Sometimes  the  Kitchen-Scullery  will  be  made  to  serve  as 
BakeliQUijc  (in  small  estabhahmenta),  Uie  making  of  the  bit'ad 
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at  hand  a  small  Fuel-Cellab  or  closet  must  be  provided  in  con- 
n^on.      (See  Plates  XX,,  XXYHI.,  XXX.,  XXXIV.,  and 

xxxrx.) 


CHAPTER  II.  —  Brewhouse. 

Ai^xuRatns  required. —  Other  arrangements,  relation  to  Hoose,  Cellars,  &c. 

The  Apparatus  pertaining  to  a  Brewhouse  on  a  considerable 
scale  for  domestic  purposes  need  not  occupy  more  than  18  or  20 
feet  long  by  5  or  6  wide,  either  in  a  straight  line  or  not ;  it 
consists  of  a  large  elevated  bailer^  and  furnace  under  this,  a  suc- 
cession of  shallow  caolerSy  a  masTtrtub,  an  underback  or  receiver 
therefrom,  a  pump  from  this  to  the  boiler,  and  a  Uforking-tun, 
unless  this  be  the  mash-tub  also.  The  malt  need  not  be  stored, 
but  may  be  brought  in  as  wanted,  and  deposited  at  once  in  the 
mash-tub.  From  the  working-tun  the  beer  may  be  carried  to 
the  casks  in  the  cellar  by  a  pipe,  if  the  cellar  can  be  conve- 
niently situated  for  this  operation.  The  Brewhouse  itself  ought 
to  be  so  placed  that  its  vapours  shall  not  penetrate  into  and 
around  the  house.  In  any  case  it  ought  to  be  amongst  the 
Outbuildings,  and  not  surmoimted  by  a  second  story.  It  ought 
as  a  rule  to  have  a  door  to  the  outer  air,  and  yard-space  for 
casks  and  the  like.  It  is  well  when  the  Beer-cellar  has  its 
external  entrance  adjoining.  Access  for  carts  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  supply  of  fuel  must  of  course  be  kept  in  view. 
(Plates  XXXIIL,  XXXIX.) 
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CEhLABS,  STOKAGE.   AND  OUTHOUSES, 


CHAPTER  L— Coal-Ckluak,  Wood-hopse. 


TOB  de|)oaitoty  for  coals  ought  to  have  such  a.  pmtion  a»  to  faci- 
litate the  delivery  from  the  wnggon  externally)  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  of  ready  accestt  from  the  Offices, — more  particularly 
the  KitcJieii,  and  the  Wash-houge  and  Bakehouse  if  any, — and 
ander  cover  if  possible  Sometimes  therefore  it  will  bo  on  the 
ground-level  amongst  Ontbaildings,  and  sometimes  in  the  Base- 
ment amongst  Cellars. 

As  rejrards  the  capaaty  of  a  Co)i1-Cellin-,  it  is  siiflli'iVnt  to 
consider  one  ton  of  coal  as  equivalent  to  4;>  cubic  feet  i-C  ni<i\c.c, 
the  height  of  from  4  to  6  feet  being  all  tliat  can  be  calcuJut.d 
u|K>n  as  available  in  ordinary  eases. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  a  Country  House  that  a  coal-waggon 
with  several  horses  shall  be  capable  of  being  brought  close  up 
to  the  point  of  deliveri; ;  and  this  without  iiassing  along  the 
princi^ial  Approach  or  crossing  the  I'leasure-gromids ;  also  with- 
out interfering  with  convenient  access  to  the  t)f!ioes  during  the 
time  of  discharging  tlie  load.  If  the  Cellar  be  in  the  Basement, 
let  the  coal-shoot  be  placed  well  out  of  the  way  of  paasera-by, 
and  by  no  means  at  the  side  of  a  door, 

Liffht  ought  to  be  admitted  to  a  Coal-Cellar.  It  is  desirable 
also  that  the  lioor  and  walls  should  be  reasonably  dry,  as  coal  is 
very  absorbent. 

It  is  a  plan  frequently  followed  to  make  an  external  Coat- 
Cellar  an  open  Shed :  sometimes  also,  although  only  in  obsolete 
arrangements,  the  nxtf  itself  is  dispeuBeJ  v 
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is  generally  stacked,  and  brought  under  cover  as  required  for 
splitting  up.  The  ordinary  Wood-house  therefore  is  an  out- 
house wliich  contains  the  supplies  of  small  wood  for  fire-lighting. 
It  ought  to  be  readily  accessible  firom  the  Offices,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  Coal-Cellar. 


CHAPTER  II.  —  Ash-bin,  etc. 

Position,  &c.  —  Offal-bin. 

The  pontion  of  this  place  is  the  only  question  of  importance  in 
connection  with  it  It  ought  to  be  out  of  doors,  but  readily 
accessible  fntln  the  Kitchen,  under  cover  if  possible:  at  the 
same  time,  as  it  must  be  so  situated  as  to  be  inoffensive,  it  is 
well  to  have  it  removed  fix)m  all  lines  of  passage.  A  wire- 
screen  ought  to  be  fixed  over  the  Ash-bin  as  a  sifter. 

A  separate  bin  for  kitchen  offal  is  desirable  where  the  amount 
of  such  is  large.  By  this  arrangement,  if  the  cinder-ashes 
should  be  allowed  to  accumulate,  the  animal  and  vegetable 
refuse  need  not  accumulate  in  proportion,  the  Offal-bin  of  course 
being  emptied  every  day  or  two  according  to  the  season. 


CHAPTER  m.— Winb-Cellars. 

Position,  entrance,  and  other  anangements.  —  Temperature,  artificial  warming.  - 
Fittings,  &c.— Beoeiving-CeUar.  —  Wine  in  Wood.  —  Bottle-racks.  —  Butler* 
Cellar,  and  Closet.  —  Madeira-Cellar.  —  Soda-water,  &c, 

m 

Several  points  of  arrangement  are  involved  in  the  proper  pasp^ 
twn  for  a  good  Wine-Cellab.  Being  generally  nnder-gronnd, 
we  may  say,  as  matter  of  course,  it  must  be  so  situated  that  in 
the  first  place  access  on  the  part  of  the  butler  from  his  Pantry 
shall  be  as  easy  as  possible ;  and  secondly,  it  will  be  generally 
required  that  access  on  the  part  of  the  master  should  be  8u£S- 
ciently  easy.  The  immediate  entrance  of  the  Cellar  internally 
ought  also  to  stand  in  some  d^ree  apart  from  general  traffic 
Light  is  not  to  be  admitted,  because  therewith  must  come  vcoi- 
ation  of  temperature  by  means  of  the  window.     At  the  same 

b2 
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time  a  communication  with  the  exterior  must  be  provided, 
whereby  to  admit  tlio  wiuo  ju  casks ;  and  this  in  a  coarenient 
position  with  reforonce  to  other  eunsideratiouHi. 

The  Winc-Cellar  is  best  placed  towards  the  interior  of  the 
liouse,  for  the  sake  of  oUuinin^  a  moderate  and  otjuatile  tem- 
j>eratun<,  which  will  generally  be  secured  in  a  ceutrui  {position, 
witliout  artilidol  heat ;  but,  if  required  in  any  particular  case,  n 
circulation  of  hot  water,  (still  objectionable,  however,)  to  bo 
luude  Hvuilublti  only  when  really  necessary,  will  moke  it  matter 
of  certainty, 

A  Wine-C'ellar  is  fitt^xl  up  with  6in»  24  or  3(1  inches  square 
on  the  face  and  22  indies  deep,  so  as  to  take  two  bottles  laid 
neck  agiiinst  neck.  They  are  commonly  formed  with  brick 
upright  divisions  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  shelves  of  slate,  Rtone, 
or  brick  arching,  generally  making  three  or  four  tiers  of  bins. 
There  are  several  sorts  of  iron  divisions,  however,  which  ore  now 
much  used.  Tlie  thor  ought  to  be  strong,  with  a  proof-lock. 
T\iejioor  is  to  be  paved,  and  the  mnlini/  forinoii  of  erehea  or  an 
equivalent  The  am  uf  a  Wiue-Cellar  ia  obviously  matter  of 
choice  for  the  owner. 

Between  the  Wine-Cellar  .if  a  pood  house  and  the  exterior 
there  ought  generally  to  be  a  RECEiviNO-CELLAn,  or  other 
space  for  unjtacking,  washing  bottles,  stowinj^  I]an»j>ors,  &,: 
This  will  have  a  window  for  light.  It  may,  in  fact,  constitute  a 
species  of  vestibule  to  the  ^A■  ine-Cellar ;  and  here  may  be  the 
doorway  and  flap  for  access  from  without.  A  pipe  of  wine  is 
5  or  6  feet  in  length  and  from  30  to  3fi  inches  in  diameter.  The 
door  and  flap  ought  therefore  to  be  wide  enough  to  admit  the 
breadth  easily.  Sometimes  a  Wine-in-'Wood- Cellar,  used 
also  for  bottling,  is  interposed  between  the  outer  and  inner 
Cellars  recently  alluded  to;  or  it  may  be  constituted  by  the 
outer  Cellar  itself. 

Hacks  for  bottles  may  be  placed  either  in  the  Packing-Cellar 
or  in  the  outer  air ;  if  the  latter,  let  the  racks  be  shut  in  by 
locked  doors. 

A  Butler's-Cbllar,  bo  called,  is  sometimes  necessary  in 
connection  with,  but  outside  the  main  Wine-Cellar,  wherein  to 

wait  from  time  to  time  u  Hiiall  supply  in  (■Jairgc  of  the  bullei 
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of  the  cellar  temperature ;  or  he  may  use  his  private  cellar  for 
this  purpose. 

A  separate  Madeira-Cellab  may  be  demanded,  requiring 
a  higher  temperature ;  and  here  a  circulation  of  hot  water  may 
be  specially  introduced. 

A  small  Cellar  or  Closet  may  sometimes  be  useful  for  soda- 
water  and  other  such  bottled  drinks,  which  are  required  to  be 
accessible  without  going  into  the  Wine-Cellar ;  or  the  Butler's- 
Cellar  may  serve  the  purpose. 

For  a  small  house,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  a  single  small 
Wine-Cellar  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  demands  in  these 
days. 


CHAPTER  IV.  —  Beeb-Cellab. 

Purpoee,  positioii,  lig^t,  ventUatioD,  ncocaa,  &o.  —  Bottled-beer. 

There  are  generally  in  a  superior  house  one  Cellar  for  the 
table-beer  of  the  servants  and  another  for  the  better  qualities. 
They  ought  not  to  be  in  inmiediate  connection  with  the  Wine- 
Gellars,  although  adjoining  for  convenience.  Light  and  vmtUor 
turn  are  both  desirable.  The  Fittings  consist  of  nothing  more 
than  stools  for  casks.  The  access  from  without  depends  upon 
whether  the  beer  is  brewed  at  home  or  not.  For  the  former 
case  see  the  chapter  on  the  Brewhouse:  otherwise  the  casks 
must  be  brought  in  by  means  of  a  flap-door  similar  to  that  which 
has  been  described  for  the  Wine-Cellar;  or,  if  convenience 
should  be  served  by  so  doing,  the  Outer  Wine-Cellar  may  be 
constituted  a  general  Receiving  Cellar  for  wine  and  beer  alika 
In  smaller  houses  the  Beer-Cellar  is  frequently  placed  in  front 
of  a  small  Wine-Cellar  within.  For  bottled  beer  a  small  Cellar 
or  Closet  like  that  described  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter  may 
be  sometimes  necessary;  or  the  Butler's-Cellar  maybe  sufficient. 


CHAPTER  V.  —  Miscellaneous  Cellabs. 

For  vegetublee.  —  Dryneea,  yentilation,  &c.  —  Housekeeper's  CeUar.  —  Fmii-etore. 
—  Ifen-fiervante'  odd  Cellar.  —  Spare  CeUars  deaiiable ;  and  CeUar-doaets. 

One  or  two  Cellars  may  sometimes  have  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  storage  of  potatoes  and  other  roots.  Great  care  has  to  be 
taken  to  provide  against  damp  and  frost.    At  the  same  time 
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vtuUUatim  ia  Dec^Msary,  or  the  coutenU  may  be  spoilt.  Light 
also  is  desirable.  lu  most  lioiues,  bowever,  all  siippliee  whateTcr 
or  vogetabltie  and  fmil  are  brought  ia  daily. 

The  houiKk«ej>er  may  wi«h  to  have  a  .small  Cellar  (when  hor 
Oflicos  aro  abovegroiind)  wherein  to  place  varioa»  articles  in 
sultry  wwilhor:  cooliiveM  ia  tho  chief  charartoristic  refjuired. 

Sometimes  fruit  may  be  st^ired  in  a  Colliir ;  but  tlryuese  is  so 
extremely  neoeswu-y  Cor  wieli  a  p»rpo«o  thnt  tbis  is  uot  to  be 
r(H^x)miiieJi<.1fld. 

A  small  Cellar  lor  lumber  and  odd  thingH  geDemlly  in  the 
liundH  of  the  men -.servants  will  be  usefiil  iii  a  good  house. — of 
t-oiirse  U)  lie  i-asily  accessible, 

A  few  Sftare  Cellart  will  be  always  uf  «ervif&  Two  or  threo 
locked  cUmeU  nr  nupboanls  amongst  thi-  Cullans  are  also  to  bi? 
n.x;ommcDdi'd. 


OHAPTBE  VI— lOB-HocBE. 

hml  MTanliltB  prind^a.  — Am  U  lUiljuiiot  nadersnanil  l  mpwi.  plitu  »nil 

COnrtrili'tii)n  in  ilrt.il.  «n.i  drairu^ti',  —  SIih!,'   r.f  tilliiis- —  ^'i"i'''i'  I'll"  "Lii, 
witbiu  the  liouae.  —  misn  built  apurL  —  Wlitu  an  orJiniU-y  tvaiur  .i.i»,.u-.l. 

This  may  be  eilher  contrived  as  a  Cellar  attached  to  the  house 
or  as  a  detached  bnilding ;  in  both  cases  the  principles  of  con- 
struction are  the  same.  The  purpose  is  to  provide  a  place  which, 
when  once  reduced  to  a  freezing  temperature,  shall  admit  heat 
and  damp  as  little  as  possible  from  without,  A  covering  ol' 
straw  or  chaff  of  sufficient  thickness,  effectually  enveloping  a 
mass  of  ice,  will  be  found  to  protect  it  for  a  long  time,  even  in 
the  sunshine  of  summer  and  aboveground ;  but  a  more  scientifie 
receptacle,  unless  most  carefully  constnictefl,  will  not  do  so 
much. 

If  attached  to  the  Cellarage,  the  Ice-house  may  perhaps  be 
disposed  as  an  adjunct  undet^round  without  the  walk ;  aud  the 
North  side  of  the  building  is  preferable.  The  receptacle  itself, 
or  ice-well,  is  generally,  although  not  necessarily,  circular  on 
pliiti,  from  f.i  In  10  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top  tapering  down 
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stracted.  A  small  doorway  is  made  for  entrance  on  one  side, 
the  sill  being  about  6  feet  below  the  ceiling  for  headroom ;  and 
here  there  ought  to  be  double  doors.  Sometimes  there  is  a  level 
flap  to  cover  in  the  well  at  this  height  when  ftdl,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  air  in  the  upper  space  from  acting  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ice.  From  the  bottom  of  the  well  a  drain  must  be  laid  to  carry 
off  immediately  whatever  water  is  produced  from  the  ice :  this 
must  be  trapped,  and  if  it  be  below  the  level  of  general  drainage 
there  must  be  a  cesspool  formed,  with  a  small  pump  to  keep  it 
empty.  In  this  and  all  else  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  tiiat 
moisture  is  almost  more  to  be  dreaded  than  warmth.  The  ice- 
well  being  thus  complete,  the  ceiling  of  it  will  be  covered  three 
or  four  feet  deep  with  earth,  and  the  connection  with  the  house 
will  be  by  a  short  underground  passage,  perhaps  not  more  than 
five  feet  in  length,  with  double  walls,  and  another  door ;  and  in 
the  further  passage  within  the  house  there  may  be  still  another 
door.  The  double  walling  ought  to  be  of  hard  brick ;  never  of 
stone,  because  all  stones  are  ready  conductors  of  damp.  A  coating 
of  asphalte  may  be  used  in  addition,  or  this  may  render  single 
walls  impervious  to  damp.  In  filling,  the  ice  requires  to  be 
broken  up  and  packed  very  closely,  water  being  sprinkled  over 
it  from  time  to  time  to  cement 
all  together  by  instantly  freez- 
ing; a  certain  thickness  of 
straw  or  chaff  has  to  be  placed 
at  the  bottom  and  also  on  the 
top;  and  if  necessary  this  may 
be  continued  round  the  sides. 
The  open  space  above  the  ice 
will  be  packed  with  straw ;  and  sktkw  op  ice-boomi. 

sometimes  the  space  between  scaiei  inch  to  i«  feet, 

the  double  doors.     No  window  or  other  communication  with  the 
outer  air  is  admissible  in  either  the  well  itself  or  the  passages. 

A  similar  plan  may  be  carried  into  effect  within  the  walls  of 
the  House ;  and  the  marginal  sketch,  designed  on  this  basis,  will 
serve  to  explain  both  modes. 

K  the  Ice-house  is  to  be  built  apart,  it  may  be  placed  on  the 
side  of  a  bank  if  possible,  so  that  the  descent  of  the  entrance 
shall  be  not  inconvenient  Let  the  depth  of  soil  above  the 
ceiling  or  dome  be  made  3  feet  or  more,  by  fonning  a  slight 
mound  over  it  if  necessary.     The  entrance  ought  to  open  towards 
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u  (iiul  aspect  tiT  hu  sli&ded  with  trees.     The  plan  will  he  eiinilar 
to  that  which  IiiM  boon  dL'ttcTibc-d, — acircular  well,  double  dootSi  a     I 
paasegc,  one  intermediate  door,  and  the  outer  door  for  vutronce. 


CITAPTEH   VII.  —  LUMDEH-ROOM,   LUOOAOE-ROOM. 


itronce.     J 


I'lndtioD  fni  LiiiulHr'n 


0  IvD  aa^  aa  a  Workiiliop. 
Itj  lutw  atul  n-quuviiuinla. 


No  honso  of  good  size  can  be  complete  without  the  fijiecial  pro- 
rtgion  of  oecommiidation  for  lumber, — old  and  spare  furniture, 
broken  artideii,  pftckiugH:>ase^  and  a  liuudred  varieties  of  surplus 
matters.  The  Lumbeb-eoom  will  be  a  garret  of  any  kind,  of 
HURtoicDt  hi-'iglit,  with  windows,  »  firepiaoe  if  jK^^ble  to  keep  it 
dry,  aad  means  of  oeeeas  which  aball  be  adequate  for  large  and 
lieavy  thiugx.  Tlie  beat^W/iOH  is  hud  when  port  of  the  bouse 
l>eiHg  lowor  than  the  rest  an  entrance  is  obtained  to  the  intuiioT 
of  the  lijwer  i^oof  from  some  convenient  point  on  probably  tiie 
First-Fioor.  obviously  in  the  Servants'  quarter. 

In  some  cases  it  may  answers  serviceable  purpose  loconstilute 
a  Lumber-room  of  this  kind  a  soil  of  Wwkiiop  also,  where  fur- 
niture may  be  reiwired  aud  such  other  operations  conducted. 
Otherwise  it  may  bo  deemed  a  preferable  arrangement  to 
make  tliis  Lumber-room  a  left  at  the  Stables.  The  accommo- 
dation for  workmen  repau-ing  furniture  is  thus  generally  more 
eoiiveiiient ;  it  is  only  more  likely  that  damp  may  be  allowed 
to  injure  the  contents  through  want  of  care. 

A  LuGa.\QE-BO0M,  again,  is  an  apartment  of  great  use  in 
su|>erior  houses  as  a  recognised  depository  for  portmanteaus, 
carriage-boxes,  and  other  luggage-cases,  which  are  always  well 
worth  being  carefully  kept.  Tlie  apartment  need  not  be  large, 
but  it  ouglit  to  have  a  fireplace  if  possible  for  airing  its  contents. 
It  need  scarcely  contain  any  fittings  except  a  strong  shelf  or  two 
and  j>erha[)s  a  small  table.  When  no  other  accommodation  is 
to  be  liad,  a  Luuiber-roiim,  if  dry,  may  serve  for  Luggage-room 
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CHAPTER  Vm.  —  Fbuit-Stobe. 

Puipoflc,  podtioii,  and  requirements. 

A  SPACIOUS  area  in  the  roof,  easily  accessible  from  the  domestic 
Offices,  will  sometimes  be  set  apart  for  the  storage  of  apples  and 
other  fruit;  but  only  in  peculiar  cases.  Especial  care  must 
be  taken,  however,  that  the  odour  from  this  place  does  not 
penetrate  into  the  house.  It  must  be  very  dry  aiid  well  venti- 
lated, and  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  extreme  variations  of 
temperature;  in  other  respects,  its  requirements  are  of  the 
simplest  kind. 


CHAPTER  IX.— Cistern-Chamber,  &c. 

Cistern  in  roof.  —  Water-Tower. — Pomping.  —  Bain-water-tank. 

The  chief  purpose  for  making  a  short  chapter  on  this  subject  is 
to  make  it  matter  of  special  note  that  the  water-supply  is  a 
thing  not  to  be  overlooked  in  planning  a  house. 

In  ordinary  cases  all  that  is  required  is  to  take  care  that 
some  portion  of  roof  space,  above  the  loftiest  point  of  service, 
shall  be  available  for  the  accommodation  of  a  cistern,  and 
properly  accessible.  In  large  Mansions  it  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  a  Tovoety  or  its  equivalent,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a 
great  cistern  at  the  summit.  The  pumpingy  whether  by  hand  or 
by  engine,  must  also  be  provided  for. 

A  Rain-water-tank,  for  the  storing  of  soft  water,  is  also 
invaluable  in  most  localities.  It  \^ill  be  a  vaulted  chamber  of 
suitable  size  under  the  Offices.  A  supply  cistern  in  connection 
there\inth  may  also  be  had  over  the  Bedroom  floor,  to  serve  the 
Housemaid's  Closet. 
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SECTION    VIII. 

THE    SKRVANTS"    I'JtlVATE    BOOMS. 
CHAPTER  I.  —  Bebv ants'  Bedrooms. 


I'lV.  IIJ. 

I 


WoiUKU-xunftiita^  room,  Ihcir  oocew,  mxo,  ptiaition,  Re,  —  Muii-eerrBubi'  ruonu, 
ditto,  clitlo.  —  Donniloty  suklivided,  —  llpptr-fiurvnnts' rcmniB  nml  thi;irn'fli*'> 
live  powtioiia,  Ao. — KiiptTior-sorTBiitii'  iwhiih.  —  Stniiigi.T-Bcmuit'«  rooms.^ 
HouHiikee])ei''a   Btdroom.  —  Lailiiis'-maiJs'  njoma Gomiral  maxiuia. 

The  ordinnry  femak  domeitics  are  usuRlly  proWded  with  Bed- 
rooms on  the  uppermost  story,  or  over  the  Offices,  accessible  by 
the  Back-StaircBse.  These  rooms  ought  to  be  of  small  size, 
Huitable  for  not  more  than  two  persona.  They  ought  ae  a 
whole  to  be  grouped  together.  Every  room  ought  to  have 
a  fireplace,  and  good  lif^ht  and  ventilation. 

The  ordinary  men^ervants  must  have  their  SI eepinpr- rooms  in 
a  separate  quarter.  Eacli  man  ought  properly  to  have  a  sejwntfe 
room ;  or  ittherwise  a  good  plan  ia  to  divide  a  large  donuitory 
iuto  small  compartments  or  boxes  by  board  partitions  about  six 
or  seven  feet  high,  each  box  with  its  one  bed.  When  the  number 
of  men-servants  is  sufficiently  large,  their  rooms  ought  to  be 
approached  by  a  special  Staircase,  ascending  of  course  from  their 
own  side  of  the  Offices.  Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  dispose 
certain  men-servanta,  indeed  all  of  them  if  there  are  but  two  or 
three,  on  the  Ground- Floor,  in  different  quarters  of  the  house, 
for  protection  at  night. 

The  upper-servants  of  each  sex  will  expect  to  have  separate 
rooms  as  follows.  The  housekeeper  ought  to  sleep  near  the  maid- 
sen'ants;  the  lady's-maid  if  possible  near  her  mistress  (see 
chapter  on  the  Family  Suite) ;  a  woman-cook  may  have  a  separate 
room  amongst  the  others ;  a  man-cook  will  have  a  room  near  the 
Kitchen ;  the  butler  will  sleep  near  the  Pantry ;  and  if  the  valet 
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secretary  and  manager),  have  their  private  Bedrooms  on  a  similar 
ystem. 

The  body-servants  of  visitors  most  in  a  large  establishment  be 
specially  provided  for.  A  sufficient  number  of  rooms  (called 
Stranger-servants'  Rooms)  will  be  set  apart  for  these,  in  con- 
nexion, more  or  less,  with  the  apartments  of  their  equals  of  the 
household,  of  each  sex  respectively;  but  subject  to  this  prin- 
ciple, that  hospitality  gives  slightly  superior  accommodation  to 
the  stranger. 

The  Housekeepers  Bedrooniy  when  upstairs,  ought  sometimes 
to  be  situated,  not  exactly  amongst  the  apartments  of  the  women, 
but  rather  so  as  to  command  the  whole  of  them.  It  will  be  well- 
placed,  for  instance,  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  Staircase, 
probably  one  story  below  the  rooms  of  the  subordinates. 

If  the  plan,  in  a  superior  house,  will  admit  of  the  lacUes'-maids 
being  specially  accommodated  on  the  First-FIoor,  this  may  be 
found  convenient  as  well  as  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  they  ought 
to  be  advantageously  disposed  for  attendance,  which  is  best  done 
by  placing  them  on  the  same  floor*  level  as  their  mistresses,  and 
at  hand.  To  put  them  generally  in  immediate  connexion  with 
the  Back-Staircase  does  well  for  the  purpose.  It  has  to  be  noted 
that  in  some  cases  a  Lady's-maid's-room  will  be  required  to  serve 
as  a  Wardrobe-room;  in  which  case  the  usual  presses  must  be 
provided.  Perhaps  in  most  ordinary  cases  the  size  of  a  Lady's- 
maidVroom  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  admit  also  of  dear-starching 
being  done  in  it 

Every  one  of  the  Servants'-rooms  ought  to  have  a  fireplacCy 
for  use  in  case  of  illness  if  no  more ;  and  the  caution  is  worth 
reiterating  here  that  the  architect  must  never  neglect  to  plot 
upon  his  plan  the  position  for  every  bedstead  throughout  the 
whole.  If  an)i;hing  be  left  to  chance  as  regards  this  matter  of 
arrangement,  the  inevitable  consequence  will  be  a  reduction  of 
the  accommodation  realised  as  compared  with  that  which  has 
been  promised,  besides  a  general  character  of  discomfort  which 
can  never  be  remedied  afterwards.  (For  the  illustration  of  this 
chapter  see  Plates  XXXV.  and  XXXVI.) 
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CHAPTER  11.  —  Bebvants"  Day-booms. 


mkBipW.  batlw.  ockJ:,  and  nlrt.  —  Sorrsnts'-Hiill  Hod  WomenV 
I   Kod  Hatuekenpei'ii-ruum. —  I^ulien'-iiuud's   ruoiu. — 


PriTtK7  ooodltloiMl. 

UoST  of  whitt  has  here  to  be  said  iDust  he  only  a  repetition  col- 
tectiTcly  of  what  has  been  already  net  forth  in  detail.  The 
ttatwrd  hta  his  Office,  secondarily  Iiis  jirivftte  room  :  the  koiue- 
kttjier  liiLS  the  llouseieeper's-room,  whii'li  is  more  of  a  pnhlic 
room :  tho  buiUr  has  his  Pantry,  which  ia  more  of  a  work-room, 
and  1i»iidee  this  ho  has  only  his  private  Bedroom :  the  man-cook 
iias  a  {trivAto  room  by  the  Kitchen.  l>oiiif^  Iiis  Bedroom  also :  and 
tlie  mkt  has  a  Bimilur  room,  porliaps  near  his  master.  The 
inftrioT  mrtvmlt  liave  the  Servonts'-Hall  for  their  accommoda- 
tion gouerally ;  tiie  women  having  a  separate  apartment  in 
large  estAbltshments.  The  upper-wrvantt  have  for  their  colleo- 
ti?e  pnrpoBC*  tho  Steward's-room  and  the  Housekeeper's-rooni. 
In  addition  to  those  there  is  sometimes  a  special  room  for  the 
/iiJii-K'-mniih.  more  i>arti,>tiliHr]y  tlui.-i.'  in  (iltfnihiicc  on  vi^l(<irs. 
which  may  he  placed  upstairs,  in  connexion  with  tljeir  Bedrooms. 
Another  way  is  to  place  the  Day-Nursery,  as  secondarily  ilie 
Sitting-room  of  tlie  head  nurse,  at  the  disposal  of  the  ladies'- 
maitls  as  her  guests  during  the  evening.  For  other  servants 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  special  accommodation  requisite. 
Througliont  the  whole  a  sort  of  general  principle  is  held  fo 
govern,  that  any  Sitting-room  of  the  servants  is  only  conditionally 
private,  and  may  be  open,  according  to  arrangement,  to  some 
partner  of  the  same  rank ;  and  tliis  more  particularly  when  the 
accommodation  of  visitors'  attendants  comes  into  question. 
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SECTION    IX. 

THOROUGHFARES,  SUPPLEMENTARIES,  AND  GENERAL 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  OFFICES. 


CHAPTER  I.  —  Ground-floor  Offices. 

Route  to  Entrance  and  the  men's  side.  —  Relations  of  Kitchen,  &c,  and  the 
women's  side.  —  The  superior  rooms,  &c.  —  The  Back-Offices.  —  Three  depart- 
ments. —  Staircases.  —  Lift.  —  Supplementarics.  —  Pump.  —  Dinner-helL 

The  main  Corridors  of  the  Department  of  Offices  have  for  their 
purpose  the  compact  connection  of  the  whole  series  amongst 
themselves,  with  proper  Entrances  from  without,  and  convenient 
communication  with  the  family  part  of  the  house. 

We  shall  at  first  consider  the  case  of  Offices  attached  to  the 
Hotise  on  the  ChroundrFloor;  leaving  Basement  OfiSces  to  be 
afterwards  spoken  of. 

Perhaps  the  foremost  consideration  in  primary  arrangement 
ought  to  be  the  disposition  of  the  main  Corridor  of  the  Offices  so 
that  the  access  of  a  servant  to  the  Principal  Mitrance  for  the 
admission  of  visitors  should  be  convenient.  The  route  from  the 
working  apartment,  whether  the  Kitchen  (in  a  very  small 
house),  the  Butler's-Pantry,  or  the  Servants'-Ilall,  ought  to  be 
short  and  direct.  It  ought  also  to  pass  as  much  as  possible 
clear  of  the  Family-Thoroughfares;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
unsuitable  than  an  established  traffic  through  the  Gallery  or 
Cortile  of  a  Mansion  to  answer  the  door.  Even  in  such  houses 
as  have  a  Hall-porter,  the  case  is  still  the  same.  As  a  general 
rule,  therefore,  the  men's  side  of  the  Offices  ought  io  be  next  the 
Entrance,  the  Butler's-Pantry  being  at  the  nearest  extremity, 
and  the  Servants'-Hall  at  the  other,  but  not  too  &r  off. 

The  next  consideration  may  be  so  to  place  the  Kitchen^ 
first,  that  its  communication  with  the  Dining-room  shall  be 
comparatively  easy,  direct,  and  uninterrupted;  secondly,  that 
its  odours  shall  be  excluded  from  the  Main  House ;  and  thirdly, 
that  its  position  shall  form  a  central  point  around  which  to 
dispose  the  other  Offices  in  appropriate  relation. 

The  Butler^ S'Pantry  being  situated  between  the  Kitchen  and 
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th*  Dfaltsj^nxtni,  lliU  may  )m-  mndi?  1o  bririf;  thi^  uien'g  depart- 
■latlt  ■ttagetbCT  on  mii?  xide  of  the  Kitchen  aod  the  women's  qd 
.tlw  other.  The  UouackMpera^room  and  its  adjuocts  nill  then  be 
OD  Um  wonun's  lodek  gcncniUy  between  tlie  Kitchen  and  the 
lUb  HoOM.  Xhd  tStRrartTa-roOTH  ought  to  be  lietween  the 
Ibfa  HodM  Ud  OA  StrvarUe'-Matl :  and  it  will  be  well  to  har« 
tho  Im^iritj^ZWnnrw  sufllcii^ntly  urar  for  rttidy  uccete  to  both 
of  Htmo  nxnos.  The  Smilf-ry  will  lie  beyond  the  Kitchen ;  iJio 
Lanltn  also  in  u  simitar  relation  to  it  '["he  JCitctmn'Omrt  will 
lie  beyond  the  Kitchen  and  ^nllury,  and  will  probably  be 
wliolly  or  luirtially  siirruimded  by  laitior  Ojpcet  and  Outhuild- 
tHgt.  The  Lavmiry,  if  not  removed  to  u  dititaiiee,  and  also  the 
Baltrg  and  Brtttxrif,  will  prolwihly  1k'  plaeed  iu  connexion  with 
\\a«  Court,  {wrhupv  KOparate,  and  nweeaiblo  imder  cover.  Coale 
attd  iPiwrf  on^^ht  to  bo  delivered  into  their  Cellars  from  nitliout 
tho  Uourt.  The  prindpal  liack-Entrtnun-  of  tlio  house  plight 
not  to  be  in  thu  Kitchen  Court,  but  there  ought  to  be  a  gate- 
fnay  into  this  for  the  tradesmen's  i-art«  tu  enter  and  deliver  at 
•  Kitchat-EKtrtause.  In  a  uuallor  establishment,  howerer,  theee 
two  Bttck-EDtntuovii  may  be  one. 

There  are  Uiua  three  chief  DrjMrtmentt  aniongst  the  OfRoes, 
luiinely.  tlii.l  <•(  tlu-  B,ith:r  and  the  uion  on  on<-  si.l,.,  iJ,.,t  ui' 
tho  Cook  and  the  Back-Offices  in  a  manner  central,  and  tLnt 
of  the  Homekerp^  (bicluding  the  Womon's-room)  on  the  otlii-r 
side. 

Tlie  iStaircases  as  regards  the  servwits'  use  have  been  generally 
treated  of  iu  the  ehapter  on  that  subject  in  connexion  with  the 
fannly  jiart  of  the  house ;  it  may  simply  be  noted  here,  chiefly 
ill  repetition,  that  the  Baek-Staircaae,  or  ordinary  combina- 
tion of  housemaids'  stair  and  secondarj'  family  stair,  ought  to 
be  conveniently  placed  for  the  women's  use ;  also  that  this 
may  serve  for  the  Nurseries,  and  possibly  for  the  women- 
servants'  Bedrooms ;  that  the  men's  Bedroom-stair  must  be  on 
tho  men's  side;  and  that  this  may  possibly  serve  for  the 
Baclieiors'-rooms,  besides  descending  to  tlie  Cellars. 

A  Lift  may  advantageously  be  provided  in  almost  every  good 
house  in  connexion  with  the  Back-Staircase,  for  coals,  luggage, 
linen,  the  Nursery  iliniier.  ami  ivlialevev  rOsi-  mav  bo  heavv  to 
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A  Pump  may  very  likely  be  required  in  a  Country-Honse  for 
the  water  supply,  and  a  Pump-room  accordingly.  It  is  best 
situated  near  the  men's  Offices,  so  that  the  motive  power  may  be 
ready  at  hand  when  accidentally  required. 

The  dinner-bell  will  be  placed  either  inside  or  outside,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  house ;  but  the  pull  ought  to  work 
easily  (without  cranks  or  pulleys  if  possible)  from  beside  the 
Butler's-Pautry. 

Our  illustrative  plans  aflford  a  variety  of  useful  examples  of 
the  arrangement  of  Ground-floor  Offices;  and  the  descriptive 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  will  further  explain  their  bearing. 
Plates  XV.,  XVm.,  XXIX.,  XXX.,  XXXTTI.,  XXXIV., 
XXXV.,  and  XLV.,  may  however  be  specially  referred  to. 


CHAPTER  n.  —  Basement-  Offices. 

Serring-room  and  Dinner-Stair,  &c.  —  Staircases.  —  Kitchen  department,  men's 
side  and  women  s  side.  —  Relation  to  Entrance  above.  —  Relation  to  Principal 
Rooms  above.  —  Kitchen-CJourt 

In  the  country  this  system  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  recommended. 
In  London  and  other  large  towns  it  will  of  course  be  not  only 
generally,  but  perhaps  invariably,  adopted ;  but  where  the  site  is 
unconfined  it  will  be  only  in  circumstances  of  very  extraordinary 
kind,  as  regards  level  for  example,  that  Basement  Offices  will  be 
found  necessary. 

In  this  case  the  Sennng-room  alone  will  generally  be  on  the 
Ground-Floor;  and  in  a  large  house  a  special  Dinner-Stair, 
with  probably  a  Lift  in  addition,  ought  to  lead  to  this  bom 
beside  the  Kitchen,  perhaps  fix)m  another  Serving-room  in  the 
Basement. 

The  Back-Staircase  will  of  necessity  a8cen4  from  the  Base- 
ment ;  and  there  ought  never  to  be  any  Cellar-Stair  under  the 
Principal-Staircase. 

In  arranging  the  Offices  the  best  must  be  done  to  meet  the 
principles  already  laid  down  for  each ;  the  Kitchen  department 
centrally ;  the  Mens  Offices  on  one  side  (under  the  quarter  of 
the  Dining-room  probably),  and  the  Women's  Offices  on  the 
other ;  with  in  all  cases  Light  Passages,  and  an  Office-Hntranoe 
where  most  convenient 
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There  ought  to  be  no  wicdowe  nnder  the  Principal  Booms  if 
posBibk,  but  rather  the  blank  walls  belonging  to  Cellars,  &c. 
Huch  expedients  as  a  spacious  and  deep  Area  within  a  Terrace, 
or  a  raised  basement  half  above  ground,  so  as  to  obtain  a  range 
of  lower  windows  all  round,  are  calculated,  not  only  to  interfere 
with  privacy  in  reality,  but  still  more  to  destroy  it  in  appear- 
ance. To  approach  the  Entrauce^oor  in  face  of  the  Eitehen- 
windows  is  especially  objectionable.  The  view  of  Larder-safes, 
waterbatts  or  cisterns,  Beer-cellar  flaps,  areardoots,  the  Dnst-bin, 
and  such  like,  is  even  still  more  to  be  avoided. 

With  Basement  OfSces  special  attention  most  be  directed  to 
the  protection  of  the  Principal  Booms  from  the  noise  of  what 
passes  below  them.  Consequently  it  becomes  not  only  necesmry 
to  render  the  floors  so  far  sound-proof  by  pugging,  but  desirable 
also,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  dispose  the  Offices  so  that  the  prin- 
cipal work-rooms  shall  not  lie  onder  tlie  superior  Apartments. 

It  is  probably  never  to  be  expected  that  Basement  Offices 
shall  be  so  perfectly  convenient  ae  those  which  are  disposed 
above  ground ;  and  as  one  particular  disadvantage,  at  least  in 
towns,  there  cannot  be  a  Eitchcn-Court  except  it  be  in  the  form 
of  a  sunk  Area  of  some  confined  sort ;  but  when  the  reason  for 
adopting  the  system  lies  merely  in  some  question  of  site,  it  will 
greatly  facilitate  good  arrangement  if  one  of  the  four  sides  of  the 
house  be  appropriated  exclusively  on  the  Ground-Floor  to  the 
inferior  apartments  of  the  iamily,  and  if  in  the  Basement  that 
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FOURTH   DIVISION. 


THE  STABLING,  AND  FARM  OFFICES,  ETC. 


CHAPTER  L  — Introduction. 

Stabling  in  town  and  ooimtry. — Primary  accommodation  and  additional  items. 

There  are  scarcely  any  exceptions  to  the  general  role  that  a 
Gentleman's  House  in  the  country,  or  in  a  small  town,  is 
required  to  possess  Stable-Offices  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  establishment.  In  London,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  the  great  provincial  cities,  the  case  is  different ; 
a  large  proportion  of  houses  of  very  good  class  are  devoid  of 
Stabling  altogether ;  and  in  every  instance  where  the  accommo- 
dation is  provided  it  is  confined  within  narrow  limits.  The 
same  principles  will  however  apply  in  both  instances,  and 
according  to  the  space  at  command  the  same  general  features 
of  plan  will  be  in  request 

Whether  the  Stables  shall  be  attached  to  the  House  or 
removed  to  a  distance,  either  greater  or  less,  is  not  by  any 
means  an  unimportant  question;  but  it  does  not  materially 
affect  our  treatment  of  their  plan.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that 
the  points  at  issue  are  so  well  understood  that  every  gentleman 
can  decide  for  himself  in  his  own  case  without  any  help  fix)m  an 
architect. 

The  primary  items  of  accommodation  are  the  Stable,  the 
Carriage-House,  the  Hay-Loft,  the  Stable-Tard  or  its  equiva- 
lent, and  the  Dung-Pit.  On  the  smallest  scale  these  will  con- 
stitute the  whole.  As  requirements  increase,  besides  the 
increased  development  of  each  of  these  in  itself,  there  will  be 
added  the  Harness-room,  the  Saddle-room,  the  Boiler-room  or 
Scullery,  the  Horse-Bath,  Loose-Boxes,  rooms  for  the  servants, 
and  so  on,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  chapters. 

The  illustrations  of  Stabling  given  in  Plates  XII.,  XV., 
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XXIV.,  XXV.,  XXXII..  XXXVII.,  and  XXXIX.  Lave  a 
fjlttnoni]  bearing  wliicJi  will  be  readily  imderstood ;  so  that  parti- 
t-uW  referencea  ou  matt^^rs  nf  dftait  may  be  dxepeDsed  with. 


CHATTEK  II.  — Stables. 

Manj  funns,  —  AriffioUl  oonrlitian  of  Uio  haric.BsdwIontiflc  problem  accordingly, 

—  Stall*:  iheiidiinBnOoiu;  widlli of nlnlilu ;  fittiogB.  — ParingTarioiis.^ — Sloping 
ralcvi-lfluor.  — Gatti'n.  —  HtiililcwitliKiittalpasngo.  —  Non-abaorbeat  walU. 
*c^I>ryiiMB.  —  IJght  —  Von blali on.  —  Height  —  Aspeol  and  k'mperatnra. 

—  Artifioinl  wM-miug.  —  Cl«nfliug.^  Flits.  —  Dow  uid  windows.  —  Curn  llil^ 
iboot.  fodder-boy.  —  IlameM.  —  Loo«o-boio8.  Iheir  dimcmiitiiis.  flttingB,  in, — 
Geneml  •UiiiOLia  of  Slabliag. 

The  Stable  in  its  simplest  form  is  often  an  exceedingly  unpre- 
tending matter ;  but  as  another  extreme  it  frequently  goes  to  a 
considerable  length  in  what  may  be  called  ecientiiic  faetidiouB- 
iiesa,  8o  that  the  variety  of  ingenious  contrivances  brought 
forward  in  competition  for  public  preference  is  Buch  that  one 
searoely  knows  where  to  choose.  It  is  not  for  us  at  present  to 
attcmiit  fiiiy  discrimination  U-tween  the  merits  of  rivul  invpii- 
tioDS ;  and  indeed  it  is  always  advisable  for  an  architect  (who  is 
not  usually  a  horsey  man)  to  leave  the  choice  in  the  hands  of 
his  client.  But  we  may  very  safely  endeavour  to  set  forth  the 
scientific  questions  which  bear  upon  the  matter,  and  which, 
whether  in  more  or  in  less  important  instances,  ought  always  to 
be  duly  taken  into  consideration. 

The  horse  is  obviously  constituted  by  nature  for  dwelling 
in  the  free  space  and  fresh  air  of  the  field.  If  we  conld  place 
him  iu  idleness  in  a  meadow,  with  a  shelter  for  his  voluntary 
retreat,  he  would  of  conrse  be  independent  of  scientific  lodging. 
But  as  we  keep  him  for  work,  and  work  that  requires  amongst 
other  things  a  gentle  temper  and  a  sleek  coat,  it  is  necessary 
to  confine  him  in  an  enclosed  apartment ;  and  so  the  operations 
of  feeding,  cleansing,  and  ventilating,  become  matters  of  con- 
trivance. All  is  artificial.  The  animal  which  is  neglected, 
whether  in  rospeef  of  food,  or  of  cleansing,  or  of  llie  piiriticatioo 
of  the  air  be  breathes,  becomes  diseased.     Tlie  problem  there- 
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be  admitted;   and  the  natural  temperature  ought  to  be  cool 
in  summer^  and  not  cold  in  winter. 

In  an  ordinary  Stable  the  proper  dimensions  far  a  stall  are 
6  feet  in  width,  and  9  feet  in  depth  from  the  wall  to  the  heel- 
post.  The  passage  behind  is  from  9  to  10  feet  wide,  making  the 
entire  width  of  the  Stable  from  18  to  19  feet.  Sometimes 
the  stalls  are  made  less  than  6  feet  wide;  but  this  is  not 
advisable  for  good  horses;  neither  is  it  necessary,  although 
occasionally  done,  to  make  them  wider.  The  stalls  are  separ 
rated  by  board  partitions,  the  heel-post  and  capping  being  either 
of  oak,  cast  iron,  or  wrought  iron,  and  the  height  of  the  partition 
being  about  5  feet  at  the  post,  ramping  up  to  7  or  7^  feet  at 
the  walL  The  waUrspace  at  the  head  of  the  stall  ought  also  to 
be  boarded,  unless  it  be  preferred  to  cover  it  with  tiles  or  other 
enamelled  lining.  *  The  partition  ought  to  be  a  little  dear 
of  the  floor.  The  form  of  manger,  rack  (high  or  low),  water- 
trough,  if  any,  and  other  fittings,  must  be  selected  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  owner  or  groom,  the  rival  patterns  being 
numerous  and  widely  advertised. 

The  paving  of  the  entire  floor  ought  to  be  of  a  substance 
strong  enough  to  keep  unbroken,  smooth  enough  to  let  water 
pass  off  readily,  sufficiently  rough  to  afford  a  footing  for  the 
horse,  and  as  far  as  possible  entirely  unabsorbent  The  paving- 
bricks  and  clinkers  which  are  commonly  used  would  seem  to  be 
perfect  but  for  their  absorbency,  which  sooner  or  later,  in  spite 
of  cleansing,  makes  of  the  whole  floor  an  offensive  evaporating 
surface.  Pitching-stones  or  pebbles  are  scarcely  preferable; 
because  their  interstices  become  filled  with  dirt,  from  which  the 
evaporation  goes  on.  Small  squared  granite  is  serviceable, 
where  it  is  to  be  had ;  but  it  is  of  course  ezpensiva  Lastly, 
there  are  several  forms  of  recently  introduced  terro-metallic 
bricks,  which  are  approved  for  their  perfect  non-absorbency. 
Practically  perhaps  this  is  the  most  important  consideration 
possible ;  for  we  may  hold  it  to  be  an  established  principle  that 
a  coachman  wiU  admit  as  little  cold  air  as  possible  into  his 
Stable,  and  the  less  absorbent  the  floor  the  less  need  for  air. 

The  jloor  of  the  stalls  used  formerly  to  be  laid  sloping  from 
the  wall  to  a  gutter  along  the  back,  for  purposes  of  drainage ; 
and  the  idea  seems  now  to  have  taken  such  a  hold  upon  some 
minds  as  to  be  advocated  for  supposed  reasons  of  the  horse's 
muscular  comfort ;  but  the  balance  of  opinion  is  in  favour  of 
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a  level  floor.  The  drainage-Blope,  with  a  good  paviag  material, 
may  bo  vory  sliglit,  and  towards  tlie  centre  of  the  stall;  and  it  is 
now  the  universal  practice  to  put  in  iron  guttering  leading  from 
this  point  in  each  case  backwards  to  the  Unfi  of  the  old  cbaimel, 
wliich  is  still  the  main  line  as  before.  This  guttering  in  tlie 
cheapest  form  is  open,  and  consequently  allows  its  contents  to 
evaiK)rate ;  an  improved  contrivance  gives  it  a  close  cover,  which 
not  only  prevents  evaporation,  but,  by  being  removable  at 
pleasure,  permits  frequent  cleansing.  Small  trapped  pots  also 
are  now  made,  to  be  fixed  at  every  point  where  the  drainage 
enters.  Lastly,  as  cast  iron  is  objectionable  on  account  of  its 
brittleness,  the  introdnctioD  of  wrought  iroo  for  all  these  articles 
is  a  final  improvement  which  seems  to  make  them  perfect 

For  the  sake  of  economy  of  space  a  Stable  is  sometimes  made 
with  a  central  patmge,  and  a  row  of  stalls  on  each  side,  having 
the  door  at  one  end  and  windows  at  both.  This  plan  however  is 
not  much  favoured,  as  there  is  generally  a  deficiency  of  light  and 
air.  Occasionally  a  Stable  of  this  kind  is  to  be  met  with  lifted 
from  the  roof;  hut  neither  is  this  preferred  by  authorities. 

In  a  good  Stable  it  is  important  that  not  only  the  floor,  as 
already  stated,  but  the  wall-turface,  should  be  non-absorbent. 
Bougli  brickwork,  therefore,  ought  to  give  place  to  smootli 
plastering;  a  plaster  ceiling  also  ought  to  be  formed;  and  tiio 
material  used,  at  least  for  the  finishing  coat,  may  with  advantage 
be  any  hard  cement   rather  than  common  lime.      Too  much 
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cult  application  to  our  horses  than  to  oiu^elves.  Some  stable- 
servants  entertain  such  a  horror  of  draughts,  and  this  in  so 
dogmatic  a  way,  that  even  in  temperate  weather  the  total  exclu- 
sion of  the  external  air  seems  to  them  their  chief  duty ;  and  this, 
not  only  by  the  shutting  of  doors  and  windows,  but  by  the  stuff- 
ing up  of  scientific  ventilators  with  straw.  Their  horses,  they 
say,  are  very  susceptible  to  cold.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
this  over-anxiety  to  exclude  the  air  is  frequently  the  very  cause  of 
the  susceptibility  complained  of.  If  the  horses,  even  when  wet 
with  exercise,  are  allowed  a  reasonable  supply  of  the  indis- 
pensable element,  they  will  suffer  less  fix>m  its  mere  coldness 
than  they  do  from  the  closeness  of  an  unventilated  stable.  At 
the  same  time,  with  respect  at  least  to  valuable  horses,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  rude  natural  ventilation,  such  as  that  of 
open  doors  and  windows,  will  not  answer ;  so  that  some  artificial 
system  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 

There  are  several  forms  of  artificial  ventilation  applicable  to 
Stables  which  are  well  known  in  practice.  Without  entering 
upon  their  merits,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  great  defect  to 
be  dreaded  is  the  creation  of  a  draught ;  and  inventors  are  not 
always  to  be  believed  when  they  affirm  that  their  respective 
contrivances  are  perfectly  free  from  this.  Any  apparatus  which 
is  placed  over  the  head  of  each  horse,  as  if  to  carry  off  his  indi- 
vidual pollution  of  the  atmosphere,  is  so  far  unscientific,  and  to 
be  strongly  suspected  of  a  draught.  Any  admission  of  air  at  the 
floor-level  is  not  likely  to  be  satisfactory  in  this  respect,  except 
under  very  judicious  and  somewhat  complicated  management. 
A  mere  escape-apparatus  in  the  ceiling,  unless  when  placed  at  a 
very  great  height  and  ingeniously  contrived,  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon.  Ventilators  inserted  in  the  windows  are  no  better.  There 
have  been  lately  introduced,  however,  a  variety  of  ceiling-venti- 
lators, of  which,  if  divested  of  affected  complexity,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  the  principle  is  sound ;  the  old-fashioned  plan  of 
carrying  several  tubes,  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  square,  from 
the  ceiling  through  the  loft  to  the  outer  air,  is  very  nearly  of 
the  same  effect  One  of  the  most  useful  aids  to  ventilation  h'es 
in  making  a  Stable  lofty ;  none  ought  to  be  less  than  10  feet 
high ;  to  be  12  or  even  15  feet  is  better.  Another  great  advan- 
tage is  possessed  when  a  favourable  aspect  is  obtained  for  doors 
and  windows,  that  is  to  say  a  Southward  one ;  these  openings  are 
thus  sheltered  from  the  stax)ng  winds,  and  the  natural  ventilation 
of  which  they  are  the  means  is  available  to  the  utmost 
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For  tiie  same  reason  r  Soitthwiml  uspwt  is  the  best  as  T^peci.i 
tqnalUg  of  (emptrature.  In  winter,  also,  it  affords  the  benefit  of 
whatever  min&liine  there  may  bo.  In  suunner  tlie  excc-ssiTe 
liodt  may  be  excluded  by  the  help  of  open  windows  and  louvre 
blinds.  One  point  which  must  never  be  overlooked  if  a 
Stable  is  to  bo  either  warm  in  winter  or  cool  in  summer,  is  the 
formation  of  a  space  between  the  ceiling  and  roof-coverinp.  A 
lyjft  al>ove  ie  the  best  form  for  this.  In  very  cold  and  damp 
climates  it  may  be  thought  necessary  for  the  sake  of  winter 
comfort  to  cover  with  boarding  the  wholo  of  the  walls  and  even 
tho  ceiling ;  but  the  disadvantage  already  attributed  to  boarding 
must  not  be  overlooked. 

Artificial  warming  ought  apparently  to  be  used  more  than  it 
is ;  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  warmth  as  for  that  of  ventila- 
tion,— that  the  groom  may  be  induced  to  admit  fresh  air. 

Tlie  last  of  the  chief  que^ions  for  inquiry  is  the  cleataing. 
There  is  no  better  modo  for  removing  tho  litter  than  conveying 
it  in  a  wheellmrrow  through  the  doorwuy.  At  the  same  time,  if 
the  Dung-pit  should  be  so  idtuatod  as  to  he  directly  accessible 
through  a  batch  or  shutter-opening  in  the  Stable  wall,  there  ia 
no  reoson  why  this  should  not  be  tho  plan,  except  indeed  such 
hatch  should  admit  an  unwelcome  blast  in  severe  weather,  when 
of  course,  it  would  have  to  be  disused  for  the  time,  and  a  piissiifro 
by  the  doorway  resorted  to. 

The  plague  oi  Jliet  will  be  much  lessened  by  the  promotion  of 
ventilation :  flies,  in  a  word,  follow  their  noses,  and  their  pre- 
sence in  large  numbers  is  but  an  index  of  unsavouriness. 

A  Stable-door  ought  to  he  4  feet  wide  and  7  feet  high,  and 
cut  in  two  heights ;  and  mndowa  ought  to  be  well  elevated. 
Iron  sashes  are  much  used.  If  the  aspect  be  as  it  ought  to  be, 
hinged  thutterg  of  louvre  boarding  may  be  advantageously  added 
outside  the  sashes,  for  bright  and  hot  weather. 

A  Com-hin  is  generally  placed  in  the  Stable,  under  a  window 
for  instance,  or  in  a  comer ;  it  may  be  eitlier  a  wooden  box,  or 
an  iron  one  which  is  kept  in  stock  by  manufacturers  of  Stable- 
littings.  Another  arrangement  is  to  have  the  Corn-bin  or  its 
equivalent  in  the  Loft  above,  with  a  wooden  shoot  leading  down 
therefrom  to  a  convenient  height  from  the  Stable  floor :  the  corn 
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in  use,  find  a  place.  In  fact,  this  arrangement  is  now  much 
£Btyoured,  the  com  and  hay  being  brought  in  as  required,  per- 
haps daily,  from  the  Farm-Offices.  A  small  cupboard  in  a 
convenient  position,  for  currycombs  and  other  small  things,  will 
be  useful  If  the  Stable  be  on  a  modest  scale,  with  no  Harness- 
room  attached,  the  hames9'j>eg%  are  sometimes  fixed  against  the 
wall  or  on  the  heel-posts ;  but  this  is  not  advisable :  the  Carriage- 
house  is  a  better  place  for  the  purpose,  the  Stable  air  being  apt 
to  become  heated  and  moist,  and  thus  prejudicial  to  leather. 

A  Loose-Box  for  the  use  of  a  lame,  sick,  or  otherwise  peculiar 
horse,  is  generally  a  stall  of  large  size,  or  rather  a  space  of  from 
8  to  10  feet  by  10  or  12  feet,  altogether  enclosed  and  entered  by 
a  small  door.  The  enclosure  is  similar  to  a  stall  partition,  about 
7  feet  high,  the  upper  2  feet  being  preferred  of  open  iron  trellis- 
work.  Sometimes  a  Loose-Box  is  formed  as  a  separate  apart- 
ment, or  one-stall  Stable,  the  dimensions  being  as  before,  or  a 
little  larger;  this  is  preferable  for  some  cases  of  sickness  espe- 
cially. The  manger  fittings  for  a  Loose-Box  are  to  be  had  in 
great  variety  on  the  same  principles  as  the  others.  The  drain- 
age is  effected  by  a  trapped  pot  at  the  central  point,  with  gutter- 
ing as  already  described. 

In  a  large  establishment  the  Stabling  is  usually  divided  into 
several  sections;  one  Stable  being  appropriated  to  carriage-horses, 
another  to  riding-horses,  a  separate  one  to  hunters  perhaps, 
another  to  the  horses  of  strangers,  and  sometimes  one  for  post- 
horses  apart  from  the  rest.  Loose-Boxes  also  are  then  commonly 
placed  by  themselves,  either  as  separate  small  apartments,  or 
collectively  in  one  large  Stable ;  and  they  may  be  required  by 
some  gentlemen  in  such  number  as  to  constitute  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  total  accommodation. 


CHAPTER  m.— Cabriage-House. 

Dryness  and  cleanness.  —  Dimensions  and  constrnction.  —  Heating.  —  Belation 
to  Stable- Yard. — Washing-pavement. — Harness.  —  Fender-stones,  and  wheel- 
tracks. 

The  primary  essentials  in  respect  of  a  Cabbiage-house  of  what- 
ever kind  are  thorough  dryness  and  cleanness.  Damp  is  the 
surest  destructive  of  the  coachmaker's  work ;  and  diit  and  dust 
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of  conree  occasion  needless  cleansing.  The  floor  oaght  conse- 
quently to  be  formed  of  very  good  paving-brick  or  stone, — strong 
ouough,  by  the  bye,  to  resiet  the  wear  of  wheels ;  and  the  walls 
and  ceiling  onglit  to  be  plastered.  In  special  cases  the  floor 
and  even  the  wall-lininga  may  require  to  be  of  wood. 

The  dimenaiona  for  a  doorway  are  from  7  to  9  feet  as  the 
width, — 8  feet  being  a  very  good  size, — and  8  feet  or  more  as 
the  height.  Where  several  carriages  have  to  he  accommodated, 
go  many  doors  like  liis  are  placed  side  by  side,  separated  by 
timber  posts  or  stone  or  brick  pillars,  1o  wliich  the  doora  are 
liinged  in  pairs,  the  sjiace  within  being  not  divided  by  partitions. 
The  dt^pth  for  a  Carriage-house  of  any  pretension  is  about  18 
feet.  The  JieIgM  ought  to  be  ample,  1 0  feet  as  tlio  minimam, 
for  the  sake  of  airiness.  There  ought  to  be  sufHcieut  %At 
admitted,  by  glara  panes  fur  instance  in  the  up^ier  part  of  the 
doors,  to  admit  of  tlie  carriages  being  rubbed  np  occosionaliy 
without  being  eijwsod  to  the  weather. 

To  prevent  damp  a  stove  is  sometimes  introduced.  Otherwise, 
when  the  Hamesa-room  adjoins  the  Carriage-house,  the  fireplace 
requisite  for  tlie  Hames»-room  is  put  in  the  division  wall,  so  that 
the  Carriage-house  is  warmed  from  the  back ;  or  a  form  of  stove 
is  used  which  has  a  heating  face  each  way ;  or  a  door  of  inter- 
communication is  kept  open,  eo  thai  the  warm  air  of  the  one 
apartment  passes  into  the  other. 

The  Carriage-house  will  usually  front  upon  the  Stable-Yard, 
in  common  with  the  other  Offices :  a  PostK-arriage-house,  how- 
ever, may  be,  with  the  Post-horse  Stable,  placed  out  of  the  Yard, 
so  as  to  avoid  interference  with  the  establishment. 

In  front  of  the  doors  it  is  always  necessary  to  form  a  broad 
washing-p'avertient  of  brick  or  stone,  ou  which  to  wash  the  car- 
riages.    It  is  drained  by  a  trap  in  the  centre. 

In  a  small  Carriage-house,  when  there  is  no  Harness-room,  it 
is  usual  to  provide  accommodation  for  the  harness  by  fitting 
up  80  many  pegs  as  may  be  required.  A  small  cupboard,  or 
slielving,  may  in  any  case  be  provided  for  the  cleaning  things. 

Although  stablemen  become  sufficiently  skilful  in  wheeling 
the  carriages  out  and  in  at  the  doors,  it  is  always  desirable  to 
place  fenderstmies  at  the  posts,  not  only  to  protect  these,  but  to 
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CHAPTER  IV. — Habness-boom  and  Saddle-boom. 

Dryneas  esseotial ;  oonstroctioii.  —  InteroomiiniiiicatioD  :  position. — Heating,  &c. 
—  Fittings  of  a  complete  Hameas-ioom. — Cleaning-room  attachecL  —  Saddle- 
loouL  —  Ceiling-light 

The  piimarj  object  in  a  Habness-booh  is  that  the  harness 
should  be  kept  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  The  floor  is  therefore  to 
be  of  wood ;  and  the  walls  are  lined,  either  to  the  whole  height, 
or  at  any  rate  to  the  height  of  the  harness-pegs,  with  boarding. 
The  ceiling,  and  the  remainder,  if  any,  of  the  walls,  ought  to  be 
plastered.  A  convenient  window  and  door  are  matters  of  course : 
there  may  be  also  an  inner  door  to  the  Carriage-house,  but  not 
one  to  the  Stable,  as  the  latter  would  admit  moist  and  impure  air 
from  the  horses.  At  the  same  time  the  position  of  the  Harness- 
room  ought  to  be  in  close  connexion  with  the  Stable  for  obyious 
reasons.  A  fireplace  is  also  necessary  if  the  harness  be  worth 
preserring ;  and  in  the  last  chapter  we  have  already  explained 
how  this  may  be  made  to  serve  for  the  Carriage-house  also.  In 
ordinary  cases  moreover  the  coachman  makes  the  Hamesa-room 
his  place  of  business  for  the  day. 

As  regards  the  Fittings,  we  may  describe  the  complete  arrange* 
ment  of  a  Harness-room  for  a  large  establishment ;  the  way  in 
which  the  less  extensive  requirements  of  inferior  cases  are  to  be 
met  will  then  become  readily  appcu*ent  In  one  part  are  placed 
a  row  of  saddle-trees  from  6  to  8  feet  from  the  floor ;  with  hjooks 
and  brackets  for  bridles,  girths,  and  stirrups,  under  them.  In 
another  part,  at  the  same  height,  there  is  a  row  of  coUar-brackets 
for  the  carriage-horses ;  with  other  hooks,  brackets,  and  trees, 
for  the  pads,  bridles,  reins,  traces,  &c  Each  set  of  harness  is 
of  course  kept  by  itself,  and  probably  the  name  of  the  wearer 
inscribed  above  it.  Over  the  fireplace,  or  near  it,  is  a  glass  case 
in  which  the  curbs,  bits,  spurs,  chains,  and  other  small  sted 
articles,  are  hung  in  order ;  and  another  glass  case  may  receive 
the  more  valuable  harness,  pertaining  to  state-carriages  we  shall 
say,  arranged  on  trees  and  brackets,  &c.,  like  the  other.  A  con- 
venient comer  is  appropriated  to  whips  and  lamps,  these  being 
hung  on  the  wall  on  their  proper  hooks  and  brackets.  A  press 
is  also  provided  for  rugs,  horsecloths,  and  the  like,  and  drawers 
for  brushes  and  other  small  articles ;  and  a  large  table  occupies 
the  middle  of  the  floor.    Otherwise  this  table  may  be  a  sort  of 
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drtMfr,  flileti  iiuderneath  with  drawers  and  a  closet  or  two  t'f 
Btidviiig,  for  the  clotbs  and  so  on. 

Id  sotno  iiiHt&noes  it  is  deemed  udviftablo  to  provide  a  small 
adjunct  to  the  Ilnmess-room  as  a  Cleaning-room.  Tliia  may 
contain  a  xinh ;  indeed  there  seonia  no  reason  why  a  Hamess- 
room  generally  should  not  be  bo  provideti. 

When  the  establishment  is  large  enough  for  dirided  jurisdic- 
tion, the  8addle-room  appears  as  a  separate  apartment,  attaching 
itdflf  to  the  Nag-Stoblf,  and  leuving  the  Harness-room  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Carriage-Stable.  The  principles  of  plan  ore 
Btill  obviously  the  »wme;  but  tho  Saddle-room  becomes  the 
^jMxtial  dominion  of  the  head-groom  or  outrider,  leaving  the 
Hamejw-room  in  charge  of  the  coachman. 

For  the  sake  of  a  saving  in  wall  si>ace,  and  perhaps  greater 
socimty  from  thelt,  a  Harness-room  is  frequently  l^hted  ftom 
the  coiling;  but  wall-windows  always  make  a  more  aiiy  room 
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CHAPTER  V. — Gboomdjo-Shed,  etc.,  and  HonsE-BATU. 


In  smaller  establishments  the  groom  will  clean  and  rub  down 
hb  horses  in  the  Stable  or  outside  the  door ;  but  in  more  im- 
portant cases  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  a  Shed  for  this 
special  purpose.  It  will  of  coarse  he  placed  sufficiently  near  the 
Stable-doors,  and  made  sufBciently  large  to  accommodate  one  or 
two  horses  at  a  time,  according  to  the  entire  number  for  which 
it  has  to  serve.  Such  a  Shed  is  sometimes  formed  as  a  Vestibule 
to  a  Stable :  it  is  always  open  in  front 

Sometimes  nowadays  we  have  a  Horae-bath  fitted  up  in  this 
Shed.  It  requires  nothing  more  than  a  capacious  cistern  over- 
head, with  the  usual  shower-bath  apparatus,  an  enclosure  for  tho 
patient,  folding  away  close  to  the  wall  when  not  in  use,  and  a 
drain  to  take  off  the  water  from  the  floor.  In  this  case,  however, 
tlie  Shed  will  probably  have   the  means  of  being  altogether 
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An  ordinary  Shed  is  commonly  provided  for  sheltering  an 
occasional  vehicle,  or  for  receiving  a  cart,  or  the  like :  12  feet  is 
a  sufficient  depth  for  it ;  and  it  may  be  of  from  one  to  three  or 
four  compartments,  as  required. 

Wheelbarrovrs,  brooms,  &c.,  have  also  to  be  accommodated, 
either  in  the  Shed  just  described,  or  in  some  convenient  comer. 

If  there  be  a  Smithy  attached  to  the  Stables,  as  is  often 
desirable  in  extensive  establishments,  a  Shoeing^hed  must  be 
placed  in  connexion  with  it :  about  8  feet  wide  will  be  sufficient 
for  one  horse  at  a  time.    (See  chapter  on  Workshops,) 


CHAPTER  VI.— Stable-Yard,  Ride,   Duno-Pit,  and 

Water  Supply. 

Position,  dimensioiis,  and  chancter  of  Stable-Taid. — Entrance. — pEi?ing.— 
Covered  Ride,  uses  and  difipoaition. — Dong-pit,  sitoation,  yariona  fonna,  Mqaid 
manure,  emptying,  and  aooeaiL — Water-aapplj. — Diainage.  —  Qock-tmret. — 
Dovecot. 

An  Open  Yard  w  always  necessary  for  the  out-door  work  of 
both  Stable  and  C^trriage-house ;  and  where  the  Offices  are  on  a 
large  scale,  the  dimensions  of  this  Yard  require  to  be  considerable 
— say  from  40  to  100  feet  by  40  or  50,  or  eren  more.  The 
almost  universal  practice  nowadays  is  to  place  the  whole  of  the 
Stable-Offices,  so  far  as  they  go,  around  this  area  in  the  form  of 
a  quadrangle,  and  looking  inwards  upon  it  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, they  form  a  single  range  of  buildings,  with  the  Yard  in 
front  The  site  is  frequently  chosen  in  immediate  connexion 
with  the  House ;  and  perhaps  quite  as  frequently  it  is  separate, 
and  at  a  distance. 

The  entrance  to  the  Stable-Yard  may  be  by  one  gateway  or 
two.  If  the  position  be  in  conjunction  with  the  House,  adjoining 
an  Entrance-Court  on  a  large  scale,  both  a  stately  effect  and  a 
convenient  arrangement  are  produced  by  making  an  appropriate 
gateway  at  one  side ;  so  that  home-carriages,  having  set  down  at 
the  Porch,  proceed  to  the  Stable-Yard  without  having  to  leave 
by  the  principal  Approach,  or  otherwise,  when  coming  to  take 
up,  do  6o  without  having  to  enter  by  it  On  this  plan,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  Stable-Yard  a  second  Entrance 
for  its  own  more  proper  affairs ;  at  the  further  end  probably,  and 
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in  connexion  with  thn  Drive  at  a  little  distance,  or  with  some 
other  roadway.  If,  an  tli»  other  hnml,  the  Stables  are  altogether 
removed  from  tlie  IIouso,  one  Entnuice  is  Bulllcieiitt  taking  the 
}>\aco  of  the  second  jaat  alluded  ta 

Irrcepi'clivo  of  the  paved  Hjtiwo  in  front  of  the  Carriage-houses, 
it  is  uot  unu^ol,  if  tho  area  be  not  too  lur^  for  eoonomy,  to 
pave  the  entire  Yard,  cither  with  brick  or  stone  pitching.  A 
good  grovel  surface,  however,  is  certainly  of  mm-h  less  cost. 
The  question  of  difference  turns  aiton  tlie  cutting  up  of  tlie  gravel 
by  tho  wheels,  and  the  consequent  dirty  coudition  of  the  Yard, 
besides  the  couataiit  need  of  rei>air.  In  any  case  there  ought  to 
be  a  pathway  of  paving  in  front  of  all  tho  buildings. 

In  large  eelablislimenta  tliere  is  sonietimcs  formed  a  covered 
Jiule  round  the  entire  quadrangle  of  the  Stable- Yard.  It  will 
be  about  10  feet  wide,  and  may  be  planned  in  varioiia  ways,  not 
only  03  rt'gards  conatmctiou,  light,  &c.,  but  aa  to  whether  it  shall 
be  external  or  internal  in  its  relation  to  the  Stable-buildtngs. 
If  beyond  the  buildings,  it  is  plain  that  it  leaves  the  communica- 
tion complete  from  each  of  them  to  the  open  central  Yard ;  if 
within  the  buildings,  it^  position  is  obviously  more  convenient 
for  its  own  purposes.  It  serves  as  a  continuous  Shed  for 
wliat(?ver  uses,  and  iiftbrds  llio  locaiis  of  oxiTvisiiig  tlio  horses 
in  bad  weather  and  duriug  sickness.  It  must  be  circular  on 
plan ;  or,  if  square,  it  must  have  widely  rounded  corners,  to 
prevent  accidents.     (See  Plate  XV.) 

The  position  to  he  appropriated  to  the  Dung-pit  is  not  to  be 
carelessly  fixed  upon.  If  it  be  not  reasonably  convenient  for  the 
stable-man  in  wheeling  the  litter,  he  will  complain  of  it,  or 
])erhaps  establish  a  rival  heap  in  another  place.  At  the  same 
time  it  ought  to  be  sufficiently  removed  from  all  doors  and 
windows,  as  a  first  principle  of  sanitary  propriety.  In  the  case 
of  a  small  Stable  it  may  be  comparatively  innoxious  in  a  comer 
of  the  Yard ;  but  in  a  laige  establishment  it  assumes  correspond- 
ing dimensions,  and  becomes  a  positive  nuisance  if  not  quite 
removed.  In  these  circumBtanceB  it  is  perhaps  most  advisable 
to  make  a  special  enclosure  or  Yard  for  it  behind  the  Stable 
buildings,  or  otherwise  at  a  little  distance.  If  possible,  the 
Stable  drainage  (with  not  too  large  an  admixture  of  surface  or 
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more,  a  special  door  for  emptying  outwards,  and  so  carting  away. 
The  access  from  within  may  also  in  this  case  be  masked,  as  by  a 
Porch ;  and  thus  the  sight,  and  in  a  great  measure  the  smeU,  of 
the  manure  shut  out.  A  separate  Yard,  however,  in  any  con- 
siderable establishment  is  always  best 

The  water-mpply  for  the  Stable- Yard  may  be  simply  by  a  single 
pump  in  small  examples ;  but  in  large  establishments  it  must  be 
laid  on  to  each  Stable  for  cleansing  purposes,  and  for  the  drink 
of  the  horses ;  to  the  Harness-rooms  or  their  immediate  vicinity ; 
to  the  front  of  Carriage-houses  for  washing  carriages ;  and  to  the 
Boiling-house,  if  any,  for  the  supply  of  the  copper. 

The  drainage  of  the  Stable- Ywd  seems  to  require  no  descrip- 
tion, except  that  it  must  be  complete,  including  amongst  its 
provisions  a  drain  from  every  branch  of  water  supply. 

A  very  common  feature  in  Stable-OflSces  of  any  size  is  a  Clock- 
turret.  At  all  events  a  clock  can  scarcely  be  dispensed  with  if 
time  is  to  be  kept  in  the  hourly  affairs  of  the  Stable- Yard ;  and 
therefore  it  may  be  said  that  the  necessity  of  some  provision  for 
it  is  fair  matter  of  remark  in  the  present  chapter.  K  a  Dovecot 
be  desired,  it  may  very  appropriately  be  dealt  with  at  the  same 
time. 


CHAPTER  VIL — Hat  and  Cobn  Lofts,  etc.;  Boiler- 

HOUSE. 

Upper  story  usual  for  sach  lofts;  constmction  and  requirements. — Mode  of  sup- 
plying bay  and  com.  —  Fittings,  ladders,  stair. — Stores  when  on  grDund-levd ; 
Fodder4)ay.  —  Boiling  or  steaming  house ;  position  and  fittings.  —  SmaU  lofts. 

An  upper-floor  is  always  formed  over  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
Stable-OfiBces ;  and  in  what  may  be  called  the  more  ordinary 
and  more  old-fashioned  cases,  the  chief  part  of  this  serves  for  the 
accommodation  primarily  of  the  hay  and  com.  The  interior  of 
the  walls  may  be  left  in  plain  brickwork  limewhited,  and  there 
is  no  need  for  any  ceiling  to  the  roof;  but  the  wooden  floor  has 
to  be  considered  as  regards  the  passage  of  dust  through  its  joints 
to  the  story  below,  where  it  would  obviously  be  unwelcome. 
This  furnishes  one  particular  reason  for  having  a  plaster  ceiling 
under. 

These  Lofts  receive  their  contents  by  doors  opening  to  the 
outer  air  in  convenient  positions  for  delivery  from  carts.    Loft- 
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doors  are  cut  across  the  middle  of  the  height.  The  light  is 
admitted  by  ordinary  tvindow^ 

Onvenienpe  of  supply  for  the  hay  and  corn  at  the  proper 
]K>int8  l>elow  places  a  flay-LofI,  according  to  nile,  over  a  Stable. 
The  old  practice  of  dropping  the  hay  through  the  floor  into  tlie 
ra(;ks  is,  however,  now  discontinued.  The  manner  of  supplying 
the  com  by  a  shoot  lias  already  been  described  when  treating  ot 
the  Stable :  the  adoption  of  tliia  mode  renders  it  desirable  tliat 
the  Grain-Loft  should  be  in  a  suitable  place.  Indeed,  so  far  it 
liecomeB  of  some  importance  that  the  Stables  should  be  groui»ed 
together  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  one  Corn-Loft  may  supply 
all ;  otherwise  corn-bins  must  be  placed  in  those  stables  which 
cannot  be  reached. 

The  Fittings  of  a  Hay-Loft  are  none,  except  that  the  chaff- 
cutting  machine  is  there  placed.  In  the  Com-Loft  the  oats  will 
he  deposited  in  sacks ;  but  one  or  more  bins  mnst  be  made  to 
hoI<l  a  quantity  for  immediate  use.  Deans  and  the  like  will  also 
be  similarly  stored. 

A  trap-ladder  is  placed  ia  each  Stable  to  reach  the  Hay-Loft. 
The  Com-Loft  may  have  a  sepamte  and  Letter  stair  commnni- 
rating;  with  the  outside — a  straight  stair,  by  the  bye,  if  possible, 
for  convenience  in  carrying  up  sacks  by  that  way. 

In  more  advanced  models,  however,  the  Lofts  thus  described 
are  frequently  abandoned,  and  the  hay  and  com  stored  on  the 
ground-level.  In  this  case  there  may  be  a  special  apartment, 
for  erample,  between  two  Stables ;  or  there  may  be  a  spare  stall, 
so  called,  or  fodder-bay,  in  each  Stable.  The  actual  storage  for 
hay  and  com  is  then  provided  at  the  Farm-buildings  alone,  and 
small  supplies  are  brought  to  the  Stables  as  wanted. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  in  many  cases  a  BoUivg  or  Steaming- 
hmise  is  required  for  the  preparation  of  certain  kinds  of  food. 
All  that  is  here  necessary  is  a  moderate-sized  apartment  on  the 
Ground-Floor,  containing  a  copper  and  bins.  The  bins  hold 
oats,  beans,  liaseed,  and  chaff;  and  the  copper  boils  these  as  may 
be  necessary.  Otherwise,  the  food  may  be  mixed  in  the  bins, 
and  steamed  there  by  a  pipe  from  a  boiler. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  in  small  sets  of  Stabling  the 
Lofts  above  described  have  to  be  provided  in  commensurate  form. 
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CHAPTEE  Vm.— Servants'  Rooms. 

In  small  establishments.  —  In  larger  cases.  Sleeping-rooms  over  Stables.  — Ex- 
dnsion  of  Stable  yaponrs.  —  MesB-room  and  its  fittings.  —  Staircase, 

Where  one  man  only  is  employed,  with  perhaps  a  boy,  he  will 
occupy  the  Harness-room  daring  the  day,  and  have  sleeping 
accommodation  adjoining  the  Loft  above.  A  married  coachman, 
in  even  a  good  ordinary  establishment,  will  be  content  with  two 
or  three  rooms  on  the  Upper-Floor ;  and  these  accessible  gene- 
raUy  by  ascending  the  ladder  in  the  Stable,  and  passing  through 
the  Hay-Loft.  Indeed  careftil  men  will  object  to  sleep  anywhere 
else  than  over  their  horses.  Even  in  the  larger  establishments, 
where  the  principal  coachman  will  have  a  cottage  somewhat 
apart,  there  must  still  be  Sleeping-rooms  over  the  several 
Stables  to  accommodate  his  subordinates.  It  need  scarcely  be 
remarked  that  a  Living-room,  under  these  arrangements,  ought 
always  to  contain  a  cooking-range,  and  every  Sleeping-room  a 
fireplace. 

Care  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  vapours  of  the  Stables 
from  finding  their  way  into  tiie  rooms  above.  Stablemen,  it  is 
true,  and  even  their  wives  and  fEtmilies,  look  upon  this  as  of 
small  account ;  but  no  one  else  can  take  the  same  view  of  it ; 
and  the  result  of  a  little  care  will  at  least  be  always  approved  in 
the  end. 

A  Mess-room  will  be  necessary  when  the  servants  are  numerous, 
furnished  with  merely  a  table  and  benches,  a  cupboard,  small 
dresser,  and  range  with  oven  and  boiler.  Here  all  the  inferior 
stable-servants  have  to  take  their  meals  in  common,  the  coach- 
man and  some  others  going  to  their  own  homes  or  to  the  House. 
This  apartment,  like  all  the  other  Servants'  rooms,  will  be  on 
the  Upper-Story.  The  Staircase  will  ascend  from  beside  the 
Harness- room. 
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CHAPTEK  IX.— Fabu  OrncsM, 


7  lo  bo  built  aparL  —  Ordmarj  aUochod  F>nn  OttMi  alone  hfTe 
isUndoiL  —  Btbikm  to  stable- Yud.  —  Cow-Loiun  dimetuimt,  cooMtne^t, 
■ad  BUtotgK  te.  —  Caif-ha'aMi.  tii  U/i.  —  Blifop-boiuD.  ditto.  —  Ptegai;,  ditto. 
—  Panlti^'hoai*,  tariiHw.  dltt".  ~- Onti^IitbUi.  —  Cart-atafd.  —  No  Ban,  tin, 
raqiitnil.  —  KlanghlflT-lKinBD. — Yard,  [«vq>1|«I1i,  Dtrng^ptt. 

It  would  1x5  monifoitly  oat  of  our  (irovincw  to  enter  npon  tUo 
wido  and  coutiiiiiiilly  cliuiigiiig  field  of  Fauh  Buudinos  at 
Inrge.  A  countrj'  geatleman  who  deeirea,  either  for  tlie  otonse- 
tin-iit  of  his  leisure  or  for  pecuniary  ftiivantago,  to  engage  in 
farming  opomtions.  may  require  to  build  the  requisite  Offices, 
awonling  to  the  nuture  of  hia  land  and  the  style  of  fanning  to 
bo  iidopto<l;  but  ho  will  certainly  not  attach  these  to  hia  Uouse 
if  he  be  a  prudent  man,  but  coiwtituUi  them  a  separate  estab- 
lishment altogeUier  at  a  distance,  baaed  upon  the  views  of  the 
ordinary  Farmery  rather  than  anything  connected  with  his  own 
residence  and  personal  comforts. 

In  plain  country  establishments,  however,  especially  those^of 
small  and  averafre  size,  where  no  farming  is  in  question,  there 
will  generally  be  at  least  something  of  the  nature  of  a  little 
Farm-yard  for  the  accommodation  of  the  one  or  two  cows,  the 
horse  and  cart,  the  poultry  and  pigs  of  the  family,  tc^ether  with 
the  hay-stack,  the  wood-pile,  and  so  on. 

No  Offices  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  placed  du-ectly  upon  the 
Htable-Yard,  because  they  must  inevitably  interfere  in  many 
ways  with  the  business  proper  to  the  place.  But  it  is  perhaps 
nn  advantage  in  most  cases  if  they  be  made  to  form  a  species  of 
adjunct  to  the  Stables,  just  as  it  is  desirable  to  place  the  Htables 
themselves  in  a  similar  relation  to  the  Domestic  Offices,  so 
that  buildings  and  business  alike  may  be  concentrated  rather 
than  scattered.     (See  Plate  XXX VUI.) 

Tho  ordinar)'  Cow-house  ought  to  be  formed  of  a  width  of 
115  or  16  feet,  the  length  being  at  the  rate  of  5  feet  for  each 
cow.  The  height  of  the  walls  ought  not  to  be  less  than  9  or  10 
feet,  and  there  need  be  no  plastering  or  ceiling.  The^^oor  will 
be  of  brick  or  pfbble-pa^'iiig,  either  level  or  sloping  very  slightly. 
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ought  to  be  freely  admitted  by  small  glazed  windows.  A  venti- 
lator  of  any  simple  sort,  as  for  the  Stable,  may  be  put  in  the 
roof.  The  manger  is  generally  a  wooden  trough  along  the  wall 
towards  which  the  animals  are  to  £Eice,  about  18  inches  wide  by 
12  inches  deep,  and  elevated  12  or  18  inches.  There  may  be 
short  staU'partitums  to  divide  the  length  into  single  or  (not  so 
well)  double  stalls ;  or  there  may  be  none.  A  foddervng-bay  is 
often  provided  at  one  end,  or  in  the  middle ;  and  sometimes  in 
connexion  with  this  a  narrow  feeding-fossage  is  formed  between 
the  mangers  and  the  head-wall ;  or  if  there  be  no  foddering- 
bay,  this  feeding-passage  may  have  a  door  opening  from  without, 
in  a  Shed  probably.  A  C!ow-house  ought  to  be  kept  very  clean 
and  fresh ;  but  all  that  the  architect  can  do  to  this  end  is  to 
provide  spaciousness  and  height 

A  Calf-house  is  matter  of  a  little  controversy.  Some  autho- 
rities will  be  satisfied  with  a  sort  of  small  Loose-Box  about  7  or 
8  feet  square,  adjoining  the  Cow-house,  and  separated  by  a 
wood-partition  or  a  dwarf-wall  to  keep  the  calf  out  of  sights  but 
not  out  of  hearing,  of  the  mother ;  whereas  other  persons  require 
that  the  Calf  should  be  removed  out  of  hearing  altogether.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  milk  has  to  be  carried  to  the  Calf- 
house  ;  so  that  it  must  not  be  inconveniently  placed  as  regards 
this.  It  has  also  to  be  kept  especially  dean,  and  therefore  it 
has  to  be  well  drained.  If  accommodation  is  likely  to  be  re- 
quired for  two  calves,  there  ought  to  be  two  pens ;  or  the  calves 
must  be  tied  up  if  in  one. 

A  small  Sheep-house  may  sometimes  be  required  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  animals  during  severe  weather  or  at  m'ght 
It  will  be  a  simple  compartment  amongst  others,  of  a  size 
according  to  the  case,  and  its  purpose  is  not  protection  from 
cold,  but  from  storm  and  snow.  (A  Shed  in  a  sheltered  position 
is  therefore  sometimes  deemed  sufficient,  if  safe  from  theft ;  as 
airy  and  open  as  may  be.)  Thejloor  of  a  Sheep-house  ought  to 
be  of  paving ;  and  a  covering  of  perforated  boards  may  be  fitted 
in  over  it^  resting  on  shallow  bearers  for  drainaga  The  rack 
may  be  similar  to  the  common  one  which  is  used  in  the  fields. 

The  Piggery  will  consist  of  small  covered  houses  about  7  or  8 
feet  square,  and  open  yards  a  little  larger  in  connexion.  The 
houses  ought  to  be  close  ^t  sides  and  back,  roofed  over,  and  in 
front  enclosed  by  a  dwarf-wall  3  or  3^  feet  high,  the  partitions 
and  yard  walls  being  of  the  same  height.    The  roof  may  project 
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over  port  of  Oi«  yards,  if  rflnvenient.  Trought  are  tlie  only 
fittlni:^;  and  they  may  be  i»a<ie  by  any  carpenter  in  wood,  or 
may  bo  iiiinOiiuicd  iu  ooiieidtTuble  variety  in  iron.  There  are 
various  contriraiicoa  for  doore  and  7node9  oj  feeding  which  are  not 
worth  dcflcribing  hero:  the  simplest  plan  is  to  have  commua 
hjiigtxl  doors  with  bolUi,  and  to  let  the  troughs  present  aa  eud 
through  the  wall  fur  receiving  the  swill,  'i'bo  drainage  must  ba 
perfect  in  both  houses  and  yards;  and  the  hooaee  may  have 
pcribmfe'd  boarding  ou  the  floor,  as  in  the  Sheep-house.  The 
potition  of  a  Piggury  ought  to  be  as  convenient  as  poa^ble  for 
the  carriage  thereto  of  the  refuse  fi-om  the  Kitchen,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  Dairy,  if  there  be  any  cheese  or  butter  made. 
At  the  Kame  lime  a  pig-sty  must  not  be  too  near  to  any  place 
where  JUea  are  unwelcome,  esjiecially  a  Living-room  or  Pantry 
of  any  kiud;  although,  to  do  justice  even  to  pigs  in  this  matter, 
it  must  be  noted  again  that  wherever  the  flies  congregate,  the 
fact  is  a  protest  of  nature  against  the  iincleanliuess,  not  so  much 
of  the  cagi^  and  helpless  animals,  as  of  their  human  attendants. 
PoULTEY-aousKs  will  be  required  according  to  what  variety 
of  birds  may  be  kept.  Warndh  and  diytuu  are  most  eesenUal ; 
and  this  especially  for  laying-fowls,  because  otherwise  even  the 
most  liberal  fuediiig  may  Vuil  to  ynAn^-o  t-gu'S  in  aujtlii.i-  lilc^^  a 
maximum  quantity.  For  the  comrrum  poultry  a  separate  cliamber 
ought  to  be  provided,  with  roosts  as  required,  and  one  or  more 
ladders  for  reaching  them.  A  number  of  nests  have  also  to  bo 
fitted  up  around,  so  formed  as  to  be  really  snug  retreats,  where 
the  occupants  can  fancy  themselves  entirely  shut  in  from  obser- 
vation ;  they  ought  also  to  be  elevated  sufficiently  above  the 
floor  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  vermin.  2>uci«  and  geese  require 
accommodation  somewhat  similar,  except  that  they  u.se  no 
roosts,  and  must  have  their  nests  on  the  ground-level.  Turkeys, 
if  kept  iu  suiBcient  numbers,  ought  to  have  a  separate  house 
with  high  roosts  and  ladders ;  or  they  may  have  no  house  at  all 
(which  leaves  them  to  roost  in  the  trees),  except  for  incubation, 
OtJter  fowls  less  common  may  generally  be  lodged  with  those 
already  spoken  of,  each  species  according  to  its  sympathies  and 
habits.  Fattening-hutches  may  be  put  up  in  the  Hen-house  and 
Turkey-house,  ducks  going  info  the  former  and  geese  into  the 
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may  accommodate  aU.  The  warmth  of  a  Cow-house  or  Stable 
may  sometimes  be  turned  to  account  by  being  allowed  to  be 
communicated,  by  means  of  the  roof  for  instance,  to  the  Poultry- 
houses.  Occasionally  keeping  apparatus  has  been  brought  into 
use.  In  any  case  care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  frost,  by  means 
of  a  thatch-roof,  or  straw  or  felt  lining  under  slates  or  tiles. 
There  ought  to  be  scarcely  any  light  admitted  to  a  Poultry- 
house  ;  as  it  is  always  disagreeable  to  layers  and  sitters,  whose 
occupations  are  associated  with  ideas  of  the  most  complete  con- 
cealment ;  it  is  no  less  unfavourable  for  fattening.  Attached  to 
the  Poultry-houses  there  is  sometimes  a  Tard  for  occasional 
enclosure,  containing  a  pcnd  for  ducks  and  geese,  if  there  be 
any;  but  more  commonly  the  Farm-Yard,  Stable- Yard,  and 
a  Paddock  perhaps,  are  open  to  the  range  of  the  fowls  pro- 
miscuously. It  must  be  remembered  that  none  will  flourish 
without  a  good  run  of  greensward.  Any  enclosed  yard  ought  to 
face  the  South,  and  be  otherwise  well  dieltered. 

A  Stable  for  a  cart-horse  or  two  will  be  of  course  similar 
to  those  already  described  in  detail,  except  that  the  farm- 
horse,  being  less  delicate  and  less  sleek  than  his  brother  of  the 
carriage  and  saddle,  and  more  steadily  in  exercise,  is  not  to  be 
quite  so  fastidiously  housed  There  ought  to  be  no  diminution, 
however,  of  the  allowance  of  space ;  and  ventilation,  drainage, 
and  so  on,  if  not  so  complicated,  must  be  no  less  complete. 
When  only  one  &nn-horse  is  kept,  he  is  often  lodged  in  the 
Cow-house,  in  a  stall  at  one  end. 

The  Cabt-shed  will  be  about  12  or  14  feet  deep,  open  in 
front  in  bays  of  7^  or  8  feet  wide.  This  Shed  ought  to  be 
made  a  bay  or  two  larger  than  may  appear  strictly  necessary, 
as  it  will  often  be  used  for  other  implements  besides  the  cart, 
as  also  for  the  stowage  at  a  time  of  many  large  articles. 
Over  the  Cart-shed  rather  than  anywhere  else  there  may  be 
a  Loft,  if  required,  for  grain,  fodder,  and  the  like,  similar  to 
what  has  been  described  for  a  Hay-loft  for  the  Stables. 
There  may  also  be  a  room  for  a  farm-servant  A  Common 
Shed  may  be  provided  with  advantage  in  every  case  of  any 
importance,  not  only  for  occasional  stowage,  but  for  work. 

No  Bam,  Granary ,  Riek-jfard,  ^c,  will  be  required  in  such 
a  Farm-Yard  as  we  have  in  hand ;  but  a  suitable  place  for  a 
hay-fitack  or  two  must  be  found. 

A  small  Slauquteb-house  is  sometimes  necessary ;  it  YdYL 
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be  near  the  Sheep-house.  An  adjoining  compartment  may 
contain  a  boiler  for  the  supply  of  hot  water.  This  may  eerve 
also  B8  a  BoiLDio-HODBE  for  various  food  and  other  purposes, 
and  as  a  Clewting-houae  for  matters  pertaining  to  the  Farm- 
Yard.  Both  places  must  be  well  drained.  Flies  must  be 
carefully  excluded  from  the  Slaughter-house,  and  therefore 
total  darkness  is  to  be  adrocated ;  at''  the  same  time  ventila- 
tion and  perfect  freshuesa  are  indispensable. 

A  pathway  of  pavmg  ought  to  run  along  the  front  of  all 

the  buildings,  communicating  with  the  Entianc&f;at«.    The 

BUrface   of  the  Yard   ought  to  be   kept  clean,  and  therefore 

most  be  well  drained.     The  i>un(7-^  ought  to  be  located  on 

-  similar  princijdes  to  those  laid  down  for  that  of  the  Stables. 


CHAPTER  X.— W0HK8HOP8  AND  Tabd. 


Oeneml  Wcrinhop  mdU.  —  Sinilh'i  ihop,  dimennon^  ntiiation,  uid  fitting  te. 
—  Plumber  am]  Paiotei'a  Bhop,  ditto.  —  Oupenter's  Shop.  —  Oabinet-making  and 
Upholtteij.  — Work-TMd.— BelAtkn  of  the  whole  to  Btablei  ukd  DomeBtk 
OfBoeiL 

A  woRKfiHOP  for  general  purposes  is  useful  in  connexion  with 
even  a  small  establishment  in  the  country ;  and  in  t^  supe- 
rior cases  it  becomes  neceeaary  to  provide  Beveial  <tf  various 
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were.    The  jlocr  of  the  Shop  will  be  of  wood  or  of  stone- 
paving. 

A  Carpenter's  Shop  ought  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  the 
former  two — ^probably  at  least  12  by  16  or  20  feet.  It  will 
contain  a  fireplace  or  detached  «fave,  the  well-known  tDorh' 
bench  of  the  trade,  and  perhaps  a  hthe.  Space  is  also  re- 
quired for  the  equally  well-known  collection  of  odds  and 
ends  which  so  soon  accumulates.  Shelmngy  piffeon-holes,  and 
drawers  will  be  required  for  stowing  the  ironmongery  under 
lock  and  key.  Over  the  bench  there  ought  to  be  the  usual 
continuous  series  of  windows.    The  floor  is  to  be  of  wood. 

A  Cabinetmaker's  Shop  would  be  precisely  like  the  last ; 
but  one  place  generally  serves  for  betL  Upholsterer^  s  work  is 
also  commonly  done  in  the  same  shop ;  although  at  times  a  room 
pertaining  to  the  House  itself  is  used  for  this  purpose — ^perhaps 
one  attached  to  the  Kitchen-Court,  or  a  Lumber-room.  The 
upholsterer  requires  in  the  way  of  fittings  litUe  else  than  a  few 
drawers  for  his  materials. 

An  enclosed  Work-tard  is  always  required  for  completeness, 
at  least  in  an  establishment  of  importance.  It  ought  to  be  say 
20  feet  wide  or  more,  by  any  convenient  lengtL  The  Work- 
shops ought  all  to  face  it»  and  the  entrance  ought  to  be  a  cart- 
way. The  carpenter's  stock  of  timber  and  deals  will  be  here 
deposited.  Stone,  bricks,  slates,  and  other  rough  material,  will 
also  be  piled  where  convenient,  and  empty  casks  and  cases 
deposited.  An  Open  &hed  is  very  useful  for  stowage,  and  also 
for  various  kinds  of  rough  work  in  bad  weatlier. 

The  poriticn  of  the  whole  ought  to  be  such  as  to  afford  a  ready 
communication  with  the  House  (by  way  of  the  Kitchen-Court), 
the  Stables,  and  the  Farm- Yard  alike.  It  has  been  already 
noted  in  a  former  chapter,  that  it  is  common  to  place  the  Work- 
shops (except  that  of  the  Smith)  in  the  Lofts  over  the  Stabling. 
In  this  case  the  Work-yard  may  still  be  introduced.  The  Shops 
ought  to  be  so  compacted  together  as  to  look  outwards  upon 
a  convenient  spot  for  this  purpose.  The  Stable-Yard  must 
obviously  be  kept  free  from  all  connexion  vdth  tbenu 
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CHAPTER  XI.— Enqine-Hoube. 

For  water  supply,  gonentl  plan,  pnipoiei,  and  rdationa. 

When  a  steam-engine  is  nsed  for  pnmping  the  water-sapply,  it 
is  probably  best  placed  in  connexion  with  the  Work-yiud  or 
Farm-Yard.  For  a  4  or  €-horse  engine  and  pnmps  an  apart- 
ment of  about  16  feet  square  will  be  required,  with  an  addition 
of  from  6  to  8  feet  in  width  for  the  boiler,  either  as  a  separate 
communicating  chamber,  or  as  an  enlargement  of  the  Engine 
room.  No  plan  need  be  suggested  for  the  arrangement  and 
construction,  because  all  depends  open  the  dictatim  of  the 
machinist  to  meet  the  particular  circamstances  of  the  case.  A 
Coal-house  about  10  feet  square  will  be  attached,  and  an  A»h^. 
The  architect  must  not  forget,  as  r^ards  artistic  consideration^ 
that  a  tall  chimney  is  required ;  and  if  there  be  no  smoke-pre- 
venting apparatus,  (and,  in  fact,  at  this  moment  all  smoke 
prevention,  except  the  mere  use  of  coke  or  anthracite  coal,  may 
be  pronounced,  as  regards  common  purposes,  to  be  a  fallacy,) 
care  most  be  taken  that  it  shall  not  prove  a  bad  neigbbonr  to 
the  Garden  or  Lawn,  or  the  Laundry,  not  to  epeak  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  House  itself. 


CHAPTER  XII.— Ga^House. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


NOTES  ON  THE  ALTERATION  OF  EXISTING  HOUSES. 


CHAPTER  t — Introduction  and  Programme. 

Special  neceasities  of  compromiBe  in  works  of  Alteration. — Forms  of  Alt^ations 
classified.  —  Programme  of  consideration. — Memoranda  of  the  chief  defects  for 
remedy  under  Privacy,  Comfort,  Convenience,  Spadougnees,  Compaetnese,  lAght 
and  Air,  and  Salubriip,  Atpeet  cmd  Protped,  Cheerfidneee,  Ac  —  Other  questions 
of  Conversion.  —  Adaptation. 

Although  the  principles  of  plan  which  are  to  govern  the 
designer  in  the  alteration  of  an  old  house  must  of  course  be 
the  same  which  guide  him  in  the  design  of  a  new  one,  yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  works  of  transmutation  there  are  fre- 
quently, indeed  commonly,  inyolved  peculiar  questions,  well 
worthy  of  study ;  in  a  word,  a  new  house  and  an  altered  house 
are  only  theoretically  similar ;  practically  there  is  in  the  altered 
house  certain  elements  of  contrivance  which  are  entirely  novel, 
namely,  the  necessities  of  compromise  with  the  old  plan. 

The  several  forms  which  the  problem  of  Alteration  takes  may 
be  put  as  follows,  namely : — 

1.  To  rearrange  the  house. 

2.  To  add  to  the  house. 

3.  To  add  and  rearrange. 

4.  To  diminish  and  rearrange. 

5.  To  incorporate  old  in  new. 

In  other  words,  the  owner  may  put  the  particular  inconvenience 
which  he  desires  to  be  remedied  under  one  of  these  fi?e  heads : — 

1.  His  house  is  large  enough  and  good  enough,  but  it  is  in- 
conveniently planned ;  and  he  wishes  its  plan  to  be  altered. 

2.  His  house  is  well  planned,  but  too  small ;  and  he  requires 
the  addition  of  certain  apartments, — perhaps  Public  Booms,  per- 
haps Bedrooms,  or  whatever  it  may  be, — ^with  only  such  modi- 
fication otherwise  as  this  augmentation  may  involve. 
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3.  His  hoiioe  is  badly  planned  as  well  as  too  small ;  and  be 
ppquiivH  cprtAin  ii«w  accommodution  generally,  and  therewith  a 
remodelling  of  the  old. 

4.  Ue  bas  bneome  possessed,  by  purchase  or  inbcritance,  of  a 
boQiie  which  is  too  large  for  hia  purpose,  (not  a  very  unusual  case 
with  oightcoutb •century  Slansions,)  aud  he  wishes  to  reduce  it 
to  more  manageable  limits,  and  la  so  doing  necessarily  to  modify 
ilji  plan. 

a.  He  bas  made  up  his  mind  to  rebuild,  but  subject  to  the 
oonsidoratioii  how  fnr  the  old  house  may  be  judiciously  preserved 
and  incorporated  in  the  new. 

If  this  classification  of  ordinary  rtiquirements  be  accepted  as 
Buffidently  complete  for  our  present  purpose,  perhaps  the  follow- 
ing echeme  may  be  occt-pted  with  it  as  the  prf^ramme  for  our 
conaideration  of  the  subject  in  detail,  namely  i — 

The  question  whether  to  alter  or  rebuild. 

The  addition  of  Public  liooms. 

The  addition  of  Bedrooms. 

The  addition  of  Thoroughfares  and  SuppIemeDtariE& 

The  addition  of  Offices. 

The  eiihirfjement  of  the  Principiil  Rooms  outwards. 

Tim  same  inwards. 

The  diminution  of  the  Principal  Rooms  in  size. 

The  diminution  of  the  accommodation  generally. 

The  rearrangement  of  the  plan  as  a  whole. 

The  incorporation  of  old  building  in  new. 
No  doubt  it  is  very  much  a  question  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease  and  the  skill  of  the  doctor  how  far  an  old  house  may  be 
remodelled  with  success ;  aud  it  is  particularly  clear  that  the 
ability  here  required  is  in  a  certain  sense  greater  in  amount 
than  iu  the  case  of  a  work  entirely  new ;  that  it  inTolves,  in 
fact,  the  full  complement  of  ordinary  plan-knowledge  plus  a 
great  deal  of  special  cleverness  and  painstaking ;  but  we  may 
say,  nevertheless,  without  hesitation,  that,  provided  the  old 
house  be  worth  preserviDg  on  other  grounds,  it  must  be  a  desperate 
case  indeed  in  which  its  mere  plan  cannot  be  cured  of  what- 
ever error,  or  adapted  to  whatever  necessity. 
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it  Mrill,  perhaps,  be  most  conyenient  to  classify  these  under  the 
heads  set  forth  at  the  outset  of  our  Exposition  of  Plan  as 
General  Conrideratums. 

Privacy. — The  separation  of  the  ^nily  part  of  the  house  from 
that  of  the  servants  insufficient:  this  especially  in  smaller  esta- 
blishments. The  fisimily  thorough&res  more  or  less  objectionably 
used  for  servants'  traffic, — ^the  Principal  Staircase,  for  example, 
and  very  frequently,  indeed,  the  chief  Bedroom-Corridors.  The 
Corridor  of  the  Offices  constituted  the  Garden-Entrance,  or  other 
secondary  Entrance  for  the  fieunily.  The  Grentleman's-room 
improperly  placed  amongst  the  Offices.  The  sounds  of  the 
Offices  unpleasantly  audible  to  the  fSsunily  and  guests ;  even  if 
the  sight  of  them  through  thorough£Eu:e  doorways  be  not,  as  is 
too  frequently  the  case,  continually  before  their  eyes.  The 
windows  of  the  Family-Booms  overlooked  fi*om  the  Offices ;  or 
from  the  Approach;  or  from  the  public  road;  or  the  walks 
of  the  fstmily  overlooked  from  the  servants'  windows.  Such 
apartments  of  special  privacy  as  the  Grentleman's-room  and 
the  Boudoir  wanting,  in  cases  where  the  want  of  them  is  in- 
convenient The  system  of  thoroughfare-rooms  and  short  cuts 
forced  into  acceptance  by  reason  of  unsuitable  Corridors ;  the 
Dining-room,  therefore,  even  the  Drawing-room,  the  Library 
frequently,  deprived  of  all  privacy.  The  privacy  of  the  servants 
defective ;  the  sexes  unseparated,  whether  in  respect  of  their 
work,  their  leisure,  or  their  sleeping  accommodation ;  and  the 
upper  servants  confused  with  the  lower.  The  separation  of  the 
Servants'  Bedrooms  from  those  of  the  fisunily  insufficient ; — a 
very  common  defect.  That  classification  of  the  Bedrooms  at 
large  neglected  which  confers  a  special  privacy  upon  the  fietmily, 
the  guests,  the  dependants,  and  so  on  respectively. 

Comfort. — The  principal  rooms  inconvenient  internally ;  per- 
haps too  small,  or  too  narrow,  or  merely  awkwardly  disposed ; 
their  windows  uncomfortably  placed ;  their  doors  and  fireplaces 
at  variance  amongst  themselves;  the  furniture  incapable  of 
being  arranged,  except  in  disagreeable  compromise;  doors  of 
intercommunication  perversely  set  in  comers  which  ought  to  be 
snug,  or  connecting  rooms  which  ought  never  to  be  connected. 
Grauut  State-rooms,  uncomfortable  in  proportion  to  their  size, 
and  stately  Thoroughfares  the  same ;  or  a  great  Palladian  Cen- 
tral-Hall, incapable  of  being  ever  warmed,  or  furnished,  or 
otherwise  comforted,  proclaiming  itself  obsolete,  unsuitable,  and 
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nsoless.  Tho  Bedrootus  of  uncomfortable,  random  Bhapes,  in- 
rnpnble  of  being  fiimJBbed ;  perhaps  too  Email,  or  too  fflw ; 
Urossmg-rooms  deficient.  No  proper  Nursery  acoommodatioa ; 
pt'fhapa  no  Day-Ntirsety  wljfitever  ;  very  TOmroonly  no  Scullery 
or  other  convcnienct's.  Seminta'  Sleeping-rooms  deficient  in 
siae  and  number.  Bedrooms  devoid  of  fireplaoes.  Bath-rooms 
and  "Wafer-cloeeta  wanteti.  No  Cloak-room  with  its  conve- 
iiit'ncoa, — »  universal  defect  Corridore  like  those  of  a  Barrack, 
bleak,  draughty,  and  generally  inlioepitablo ;  no  comfortable 
Kntrance-flall ;  a  Porch  wanted  to  correct  the  aspect :  the  route 
to  the  Dining-room  uncomfortable — a  freqnent  defect, — say 
lending  out  of  the  house,  if  nothing  worse,  Tlie  intolerable  dis- 
comfurt  of  kitchen  smells ;  sometimes  the  vapours  even  of  wnsh- 
ing  and  brewing  pervading  the  lionse ;  perhaps  tlie  Stables  a 
nuisance :  perhaps  the  Lamidry-OBices  desirable  to  be  removed 
to  a  distance,  and  their  place  otherwise  occupied.  Very  often 
indeed  tlie  comfort  of  the  honsehold  marred  for  want  of  secondary 
Family-Rooms  and  seconilary  Offices  generally, 

Cmiivtiience. — Superfluous  and  inconvenient  doors;  windows 
designed  to  match  each  other  academically,  rather  than  con- 
veniently to  light  rooms  ;  certain  apartments  made  too  small  or 
too  narrow,  in  order  to  match  certain  others  that  are  again  too 
lai^  or  too  wide.  The  Dining-room  out  of  proper  shape ;  cannot 
be  properly  furnished.  The  dinner  route  inconvenient,  lengthy, 
tortuous,  and  crossed  by  undesirable  trafBc.  The  Drawing-room 
removed  from  the  Lawn  or  Garden.  The  approach  to  the 
Drawing-room  indirect,  and  otlierwise  inconvenient.  No  "  escape," 
to  the  frequent  vexation  of  the  ladies.  Drawing-rooms  upstairs, 
inexcusable  in  the  country.  Boudoir  within  Drawing-room,  com- 
niiuiicating  perhaps  by  wide  folding-doors.  Boute  to  Diuing- 
room  inconvenient  in  any  one  of  many  ways.  The  Entrance- 
Hall  devoid  of  that  convenience  which  is  its  real  purpose ; 
showy,  perhaps,  like  the  vestibule  to  a  wareroom,  but  not  useful. 
Garden-Entrance  absent  or  inconvenient.  Luggage-Entrance  ■ 
ditto.  Access  to  Business-room  bad.  Family  traffic  and  ser- 
vants crossing  and  intermingling.  Route  to  open  the  Entnmee- 
door  very  often  inconvenient  Random  additions  to  the  house 
in  past  time  that  cannot  be  got  into  convenient  order.     Make- 
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inconTeniently  situated  or  otherwise  defective ;  Cellar  Stairs  the 
same.  Corridors  and  pasaages  dark,  straggling,  or  otherwise 
inconvenient,  with  unexpected  steps  here  and  there.  Again, 
the  Offices  wrongly  disposed  or  defective  in  many  ways;  not 
classified,  insufficient  in  number  or  size,  or  disconnected ;  per- 
haps of  merely  obsolete  plan«  The  butler  complaining  of  an 
inconvenient  Pantry,  no  Safe,  no  Bedroom,  no  Serving-room, 
an  inconvenient  distance  from  the  Dining-room,  or  from  tibe 
Entrance-door.  The  Housekeeper's-room  inconvenient  in  posi- 
tion or  otherwise;  no  Store-room,  no  Still-room,  no  China-closet, 
no  Housemaid's-closets.  The  cook  complaining  of  the  Scullery 
and  Kitchen  being  separated  by  a  passage,  or  of  the  Larders 
being  in  the  wrong  place,  or  the  coals  being  too  far  off,  or  the 
back  door  situated  inconveniently.  A  Luggage-room  wanted ; 
Cleaning-rooms  defective ;  the  inhospitable  character  of  the 
Servants'-Hall  objected  to, — accessible  inconveniently,  too  smaD, 
looking  out  upon  some  unpleasant  place.  Lastly,  Basement 
Offices  which  ought  to  be  abandoned  and  new  Offices  built 
above  ground. 

Spaciousness. — The  want  of  this  agreeable  quality  a  widely 
prevailing  evil :  Rooms  too  small.  Passages  too  narrow.  Staircases 
mean,  giving  to  the  whole  establishment  a  sordid,  unwholesome, 
inhospitable  character :  and  yet  the  house  substantial  and  worth 
remodelUng. 

Compactness. — A  disjointed  skeleton  of  plan, — very  common 
in  old  Country-Mansions,  and  in  houses  generally  which  have 
been  planned  at  random  or  built  piecemeal :  Passages  straggling, 
routes  of  traffic  unintelligible,  and  conflicting.  Liseparable 
rooms  separated,  such  as  Bedroom  and  Dressing-room,  Butler's 
Pantry  and  its  accessories,  Kitchen  and  its  accessories.  Liter- 
communications  wanting  where  desirable  and  according  to  rule; 
and  those  special  routes  which  ought  to  be  short  and  direct 
being  the  reverse ;  so  that  the  inmates  of  the  house  appear  to 
be  always  in  the  Passages ;  these  Passages  being  in  themsdves 
all  the  more  inconvenient  and  uncomfortable  from  the  same 
causes. 

LigJit  and  Air,  and  Saluiritt/. — Borrowed  h'ghts  too  often  in 
the  best  houses,  and  dimly  lighted  Passages  and  Stairs,  and 
ceiling  light  which  ought  not  to  be  required.  Borrowed  ventila- 
tion therefore,  and  insufficient  ventilation  when  not  borrowed ; 
and  ceiling  ventilation  —  which  is  never  to  be  relied  upon. 
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I^rdera  and  Storocloscts  ventilate  from  Corridors ;  Gometimes 
ovftii  a  Scullery  or  a  Bath-room,  the  BuUer's-Pantry  occa- 
sionally, Servants'  Sleeping-rooma  frwiiieiitJy,  Water-closets  a 
preat  deal  too  frpquently, — the  last  a  tiling  utterly  mijuetifl- 
alile.  Water-)?loflet8,  again,  lighted  and  ventilated  by  long  shafts 
jiassing  through  upper  stories  to  ekyhghts. — a  clumsy  con- 
trivance never  to  be  adopted,  except  in  works  of  alteration 
where  better  cannot  be  done.  Offices  often  badly  lighted ;  and 
therefore  unwholesome,  seeing  that  light  and  air  practically  go 
together.  The  mark  of  the  window-tax,  although  itself  a  thing 
gone  by,  left  (upon  many  a  goodly  house)  ia  defective  light  and 
ventilation. 

Anptct  and  Proepect. — Aspect  sacriliced  to  Prospect: — for 
instance,  Dining-room  put  Southward  and  Westward ;  Morning- 
room  Northward ;  Drawing-room  North-west,  North-east,  East, 
West,  Ac,  (End-windowfl  and  bow-wiudowe  here  very  oseful.) 
Liirdera  Southward  or  Westward  ;  Kitchen  the  same ;  Prospect 
occasionally  a  question  to  correct  the  dicta  of  tlie  window-tax ; 
or  to  relieve  Garden  or  Lawn  from  being  overlooked  by  the 
Office*,  or  by  the  Entrance-approach ;  and  so  on. 

Chferfulne^s,  Elegance,  Jnijiortance.  —  Deficiencies  in  such 
respects  as  these,  although  irequently  giving  rise  to  alterations, 
and  very  properly  so,  seem  not  to  require  recital. 

In  addition  to  these  memoranda  of  specific  defects,  there  are 
the  necessities  of  Convernon  generally,  or  the  remodelling  of  a 
house  on  the  basis  of  changed  conditions  and  purposes.  Obsolete 
arrangements  have  very  frequently  to  be  dealt  with :  or  a  house 
of  one  class  may  have  to  be  converted  into  one  of  another  class, 
— as  when  a  Farmhouse  is  turned  into  a  private  Residence,  or  a 
place  of  business  sometimes  similarly  changed.  Stables,  again, 
may  have  to  be  made  into  Domestic  Offices;  or  OfBces  con- 
verted into  other  rooms;  and  so  on;  or  viee  versa. 

The  Adaptation  of  old  buildings  to  new,  or  the  incorporation 
of  the  whole  or  part  of  an  old  house  in  the  plan  of  a  new  one, 
has  also  to  be  referred  to  as  an  important  and  very  frequent 
kind  of  remodelling,  to  be  treated  of  ia  its  place  in  the  sequel 
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CHAPTER  n. — Whether  to  Alteb  ob  Bebuilh 

Disappointment  oommcHi  in  respect  of  this  qnestion, — ProoesB  of  calculation  to 
compare  the  cost  and  the  benefit  —  Oost. — Yalne.  —  Simple  fona  for  the  issoe. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  to  deal  with  a  question  which  too 
commonly  is  entertained  by  way  of  dissatisfied  reflection  (rfter 
the  fact,  but  which  ought  to  be  made  matter  of  intelligent  and 
definite  calculation  before.  To  some  persons  the  sweeping  idea 
of  the  entire  demolition  of  an  old  house  commends  itself  too 
readily ;  to  others  the  notion  of  saving  it»  either  in  whole  or 
part  is  equally  too  attractive  What  we  have  to  explain  is  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  case,  it  can  be  made  the  subject  of  an 
intelligible  l^lance-sheet  beforehand,  as  between  the  cost  and 
the  benefit. 

First,  let  the  entire  project  be  defined.  It  may  be,  for  in- 
43tance,  the  addition  of  certain  apartments  and  the  alteration  of 
certain  parts  of  the  old  house :  or  the  enlargement  of  certain 
apartments:  or  the  remodeUing,  in  a  certain  way,  of  the  old 
house  in  whole  or  part :  or  the  retention,  if  no  more,  of  certain 
portions  of  the  old  house  to  form  part  of  the  new :  whatever  the 
scheme  may  be,  let  it  be  first  thoroughly  digested ;  for,  amongst 
all  the  evils  of  "  bricks  and  mortar,**  nothing  else  is  so  dangerous 
as  to  begin  alterations  without  a  definite  limit  in  view.  And 
let  this  b'mit  be  defined,  moreover,  with  due  dread  of  self- 
deception  ;  for  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  persuade  one's  self 
of  fallacious  facilities  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

A  reliable  practical  estimate  of  the  cost  is  the  next  essential. 
This  must  be  made  with  large  allowances  for  extras, — ^at  least 
so  far  as  any  alterations  go :  in  other  words,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  however  definite  the  additions  may  be  made,  as  new 
work,  the  aUerations  on  the  old  work  will  invariably  assume 
increasing  proportions  as  the  undertaking  goes  on, — and  this  in 
a  most  insidious  manner,  not  easily  foreseen. 

The  next  step  is  to  conceive  the  general  idea  of  an  equivalent 
new  house,  very  likely  by  the  analogy  of  some  case  in  which  a 
house  of  corresponding  size  has  been  built  for  corresponding 
occupation.  A  comparison  has  then  to  be  instituted  between  the 
two  houses, — first  as  respects  cost,  secondly  as  respects  value. 

The  comparison  of  cost  is  generally  not  difficult,  except  in 
complex  cases  of  leasehMd  and  so  on  which  lie  beyond  the  8Coi3e 
of  such  an  exposition  as  this.    The  question  is  this  simple  one, — 
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what  Bum  of  money  is  required  for  the  udditions  and  ftlterations 
OQ  the  one  hand,  and  ou  the  other  what  eum  would  be  re- 
quired to  pull  down  and  rebuild  ? 

The  fomparison  of  value  is  not  ao  easy, — the  value  in  question 
being  that  of  reeidentiiil  comfort  and  convenience.  That  of  the 
new  house,  however,  is  generally  sufficiently  appreciable  to 
enable  one  to  draw  up  a  liet  of  drawbacks  on  the  altered  old 
houae,  by  means  of  a  careful  contrast.  For  instance  we  must 
consider  circumstances  of  situation  (wrhaps,  drainage,  salubrity, 
or  wlutt  not ;  pecnliaridee  iu  the  old  plan,  iiiconveuiences,  dis- 
(!omfort6 ;  defeete  iu  accommodation,  in  privacy,  in  compactness, 
sgiaeiouaness,  light  and  air,  clieerfulness,  prospect,  aspect,  and  so 
oil ;  questions  of  substantiality  and  durability  and  expenses  of 
repairs ;  all  these  are  matters  of  value.  It  is  true  tbey  cannot 
always  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  pounds  shillings  and  pence, 
like  the  difference  of  cost;  but  although  we  must  accept  the 
condition  that  the  one  side  of  our  bulance-sbeet  cdiall  he  in 
money,  and  the  other  iu  inconvenienaa,  yet  this  will  seldom  be 
uny  serious  obstruction  provided  the  issue  be  put  in  a  certain 
very  simple  form, — namely  the  following.  On  the  one  side  thete 
is  the  saving  effected  by  retaining  tho  old  building ;  it  is  exactly 
so  iiiiK'l.  miiiicy.  Ou  ih'-  oIIilt  side  iIutl-  i;^  tlir  li>t  of  iiK-unvc- 
uiences. — Shall  I,  iu  consideration  of  tliis  sum  of  money,  accept 
these  inconveniences  ?  Or  shall  I,  by  the  additional  espeoditure 
of  this  sum  of  money,  purchase  their  abolition? — The  pro- 
prietor is  to  judge  for  himself.  Sometimes  his  answer  will  be 
one  way,  sometimes  another;  but  in  all  cases  of  any  importance 
the  question  ought  to  be  fairly  put,  and  the  answer  intelligently 
arrived  at ;  we  should  then  hear  less  of  those  subsequent  regrelii, 
wliieh  are  none  the  less  vexatious  however  unavailing. 


CHAPTER  III.  — To  Add  Principai,  Rooms. 

Ezunple  of  tho  caaB.  —  Additioa  of  DiDing-room  snd  Drawi tig-room  as  Wiogs  l< 
a  lioube  of  regular  plan.  —  As  a  oae-etory  odditioD  along  Ibo  (rout.  —  As  iire- 
—  I'nifKiaiil    fur     DniMiiiy-n*-)!!!    up-staiirs  —  Snlmn, 
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ment  than  may  be  in  many  instances  apparent.  The  case  to 
which  it  is  usually  applicable  is  this : — the  old  house  is  a  good 
one ;  but  the  chief  Public-rooms  are  too  small ;  secondary  rooms, 
such  as  Morning-room  and  GentlemanVroom,  are  wanting; 
Supplementaries  also  are  perhaps  wanting;  perhaps  the  En- 
trance-Hall or  the  Corridor  is  too  confined  or  inconveniently 
disposed.  Add  Dining-room  and  Drawinff-roomy  and  very  often 
little  more  is  needed.  The  old  rooms  thus  disengaged  are  con- 
verted into  the  secondary  apartments ;  very  likely  some  acces- 
sory addition  of  space  is  either  necessarily  involved  or  advan- 
tageously offered  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  the  new 
rooms,  whereby  the  requirements  of  Thoroughfares  and  Supple- 
mentaries are  accommodated;  and  the  house  has  acquired, 
perhaps  without  any  further  alteration,  an  altogether  superior 
character. 

In  smaller  houses  of  the  eighteenth  century,  more  or  less 
Palladian,  and  strictly  regular  externality  the  common  plan  of 
adding  a  Dining-room  as  one  wing,  and  a  Drawing-room  as 
another  to  correspond,  can  scarcely  be  improved  upon,  so  tar. 
But  care  must  be  taken  that  the  route  between  these  rooms  is 
made  in  accordance  with  rule, — ^not  always  an  easy  matter. 

In  still  smaller  houses  of  regular  design  the  two  rooms  may 
often  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  one  story  addition  along  the  fronty — 
perhaps  with  an  Entrance-Hall  between  them.  In  this  case  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  rooms  formerly  in  front,  now  obscured 
by  the  addition,  can  be  converted  without  sacrifice  of  space. 

In  irregular  houses  the  difiSculties  above  suggested  become 
much  lessened ;  because  in  the  majority  of  such  cases  the  addi- 
tion can  be  put  in  any  position,  and  in  any  form,  which  may  be 
dictated  by  convenience, — ^provided  of  course  the  architect  will 
take  a  little  pains  with  his  design. 

There  are  many  ways,  also,  in  which  a  house  of  symmetrical 
form  may  be  externally  rendered  sufficiently  irregular  to  admit 
of  the  new  rooms  in  question  being  attached  without  regard  to 
the  trammels  of  regularity.  When  questions  of  aspect  are 
difficult,  the  adoption  of  this  expedient  may  facilitate  the 
design  of  plan  very  much. 

Any  proposal  which  would  place  the  two  rooms  one  above 
another — the  Draurtng-room  upstairs — whether  on  the  score  of 
economy  or  for  any  other  reason,  must  be  discouraged.  Even 
when  the  mistress  of  a  small  house  ''  preserves "  her  Drawing- 
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room  altogether,  yet  still  the  mle  of  communication  with  the 
open  air  ought  never  to  be  Burrendered. 

If  the  addition  goes  no  fiirther  than  one  room,  or  if  it  goes  to 
the  extent  of  more  than  the  two  chief  rooms,  the  principles  aro 
still  the  same.     (Plate  XXXVIIT.  may  be  here  referretl  to.) 

To  add  a  Saloon  and  no  more,  or  a  Picture-QalUry,  or  a 
second  and  superior  Ihawing-room,  or  a  good  Library,  and  so 
on,  is  another  form  in  which,  in  a  multiplicity  of  ways,  tlio 
accommodation  of  the  house  may  be  augmented  in  the  same 
direction. 

The  addition  may  frequently  take  the  shape  of  gecondary 
apartments  ralher  than  primary  ones;  the  old  ]>i»ing  and 
Drawing-rooms  may  suflfice,  and  a  Morning-room,  Condoir, 
Gentteman's-room,  Billiard-room,  Study,  or  wbatever  else,  be 
added  on  the  same  principles  generally, 

In  a  large  Mansion  the  addition  of  a  Private  Family  Suite  (as 
it  appears  in  Plates  XXII.  and  XXXIV.  for  example)  may  be 
of  infinite  value.  \Miether  this  can  take  the  form  of  a  separate 
wJTHr  cw  wbethftr  it  must  be  in  some  way  incorporated  in  an 
BHfittflBBblwtrieal  design,  will  be  a  question  of  style  in  a 
^mPHn  ot  peculiar  circumstances,  and  of  skill  on  thu 
part  of  the  designer. 

In  some  instances  the  addition  of  Principal  Booms  leaves  the 
old  rooms  for  conversion  most  conveniently  into  Offices;  all  that 
seems  necessary  to  be  said  on  this  point  is  that  the  boundary 
of  the  Family  Department  ought  to  be  carefully  reconstituted, 
which  is  not  always  an  easy  matter. 


CHAPTER  IV.— To  Add  Bedrooms. 


Initonoes  of  the  defect— The  addition  of  a  Story. —  If  over  new  room*  below. 
—  Servanta'-rooms.  —  NnrserieB.  —  Gnmnd-floot  Bedrooms.  —  InTftlid-Suite.  — 
DreaidlitS-rooiiu. 

Cases  very  frequently  occur  in  which  the  accommodation  is 
complete  except  in  the  single  article,  always  an  important  one, 
of  Bedrooms.     It  is  often  the  result  of  the  house  having  been 
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being  made  to  correspond.  Or,  as  the  case  too  often  stands,  the 
Bedrooms  may  have  been  simply  treated  with  neglect  in  the 
plan.  Or  it  may  be  that  there  haye  been  no  Dressing-rooms 
provided;  or  that  such  as  there  are  have  been  required  for 
Bed-rooms. 

If  the  addition  of  a  story  to  the  house,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  can  be  made  to  remedy  the  evil,  with  perhaps  some  altera- 
tion of  the  old  Bedrooms  to  make  them  suitable  as  principal 
ones,  this  is  always  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  and  no  exposi- 
tion in  detail  seems  necessary. 

^  The  same  may  be  said  of  any  case  in  which  Public-rooms  are 
being  added  below,  with  Bedrooms  over;  except  that  there 
is  this  advantage  now,  that  the  new  Bedrooms  will  probably 
themselves  be  the  chief  ones,  so  that  the  alteration  of  the  old 
accommodation  is  made  less  necessary, — it  being  always  a  rule 
to  leave  old  work  alone  if  possible.    (See  Plate  XXXVIII.) 

The  case  of  ServarUsWooms  will  follow  the  same  general 
system,  vrith  or  without  new  Offices  under. 

Nurseriesy  also,  may  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  A  com« 
plete  suite  of  Nurseries  on  the  First  Floor,  with  a  Private 
Family  Suite  under  on  the  Ground  Floor  (see  last  chapter), 
make  one  of  the  best  possible  practical  additions  to  a  Country- 
House. 

To  add  Bedrooms  on  the  Chround  Floor  can  seldom  be  advan- 
tageous; but  it  is  possible,  for  instance,  to  form  an  Invalid  Suite 
in  this  way,  with  perhaps  a  Bedroom  Suite  or  Nurseries  over. 

The  formation  of  Dremng-roorM  will  never  be  difficult:  it 
merely  involves  a  change  of  purpose  for  some  of  the  old  Bed- 
rooms, the  shutting  up  or  opening  of  a  few  doors,  and  the  divi- 
sion of  a  room  occasionally. 


CHAPTER  V. — To  Add  Thobouohfabes  and  Supplemen- 

TARIES. 

Cases  leqniriug  encli  Amendments. — Diffiooltiee  of  enlarging  thoronghfiEtfes,  and 
rale  for  guidance.  —  Illustration :  Lonoleat.  —  Bath-room. — Water-Closets.  — 
Glouk-room  and  Lavatory,  fto. 

A  Principal  Staircase  unsuitable  in  sizCi  or  inconvenient  in 
position,  a  Back  Stair  altogether  wanting,  a  Hall  or  chief 
Corridor  of  inferior  character,  perhaps  no  such  apartment  at  all 
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of  any  proper  kind, — these  Are  instances  of  occnsioDal  defi- 
ciencies in  otherwise  goud  botises.  Ag&in  the  want  of  Cloak- 
room and  Layatory,  Bath-rooms,  and  Wattit^osets,  is  too 
g€4ierRl  to  require  fiirtber  esplauation.  As  regards  the  Tho* 
roughfarea,  liowerer,  it  ia  seldDiii  that  the  necessity  for  remodel- 
h'ng  them  exists  without  a  need  for  dealing  in  Bome  way  with 
the  Fanjily-rooms.  The  Supplemenfaries,  on  the  otber  hand, 
frequently  demand  attention  when  nothing  else  is  ia  fanlt. 

The  primary  importance  of  good  Thoroughfares  is  a  point  which 
need  not  be  dwelt  upon;  hut  it  niust  be  OA'oed  that  in  most 
cases  the  mere  space  which  is  reqniretl  to  improve  a  Stairemt  or 
a  Corridor  isathing  which  cannot  be  easilj*  got.  When  the  siaeof 
the  adj;iccut  rooms  can  be  sacrificed ; — as  when,  by  reaaon  of  the 
addition  of  new  ones,  the  old  are  reduced  to  inferior  purposes, — 
this  may  efi"«ct  the  object ;  or  when,  in  esteiisive  alterations, 
certain  rooms  can  be  surrendered  altogether,  to  become  vesti- 
bules and  so  on ;  or  when  a  Staircase  can  be  made  entirely  new 
without  the  walls ;  or  when  a  sufficient  area  can  be  cleared  for 
it  within  ;  but,  short  of  these  extreme  measures,  it  iegaMrally 
foimd  that  tlie  improvement  of  llioroughfares  beoomsa  one  of 
the  hardest  possible  proWenis  for  the  architect  to  solve.  The 
best  rule  seems  to  be  to  look  the  necessity  fairly  in  the  face, 
accepting  as  unavoidable  a  considerable  waste  of  old  rooms,  and 
providing  new  to  make  up  the  loss,  and  at  the  end  to  calculate 
strictly,  on  the  plan  we  have  laid  down  a  few  pages  back, 
whethtr  the  improvement  is  worth  the  outlay  or  not. 

The  varieties  of  contrivance  involved  in  this  question  generally 
are  so  multifarious  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  attempt  any 
classification,  and  indeed  almost  useless  to  suggest  cases  by  way 
of  special  illustration.  An  examination  of  Plates  XIV.  and 
XL.,  showing  the  alterations  of  Longleat,  will,  however,  consti- 
tute a  very  good  lesson  in  respect  of  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purpose  in  question.  An  old  house  of  the  sixteenth  century 
virtually  devoid  of  Thoroughfares  is  by  a  very  simple  con- 
trivance amply  provided  with  Staircase  and  Corridors  perfectly 
modern.  In  this  precise  form  the  case  is  not  a  common  one; 
but  the  principle  of  procedure  is  one  which  wiU  be  found  fre- 
■ntly  a|iplicnble  \x\  apparently  dissimilar  problems,  and  wheu 
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much  more  easy.  To  provide  an  extra  Bathroom  or  two,  or 
any  requisite  number  of  WcUer-doaets,  requires  little  else  than 
the  careful  consideration  of  what  may  be  the  meet  advisable 
positions  for  these  conveniences.  K  they  must  be  formed  inside 
the  walls  there  may  be  more  difficulty,  and  if  they  can  be 
attached  outside  there  may  be  less;  but  generally  speaking 
no  one  need  experience  any  anxiety  about  the  problem. 

To  form  a  Chak-room,  with  Lavatory  and  Water-closet,  at  the 
Entrance,  is  an  amendment  tiiat  can  be  recommended  for  houses 
of  all  classes  with  infinite  advantage.  (See  Plates  XXXYIU. 
and  XLI.)  Where  it  is  impossible  to  procure  the  space  impie- 
diately  at  the  -Entrance,  some  private  position  elsewhere  must 
be  accepted;  but  still  the  value  of  the  improvement  for  the 
convenience  of  gentlemen  yiaitars  and  guests  is  so  self-evident 
as  to  need  no  discussion. 


CHAPTER  VI. —To  Add  Offices. 

Imiaiioet  of  the  kind.  — Cellait  and  siineUaiieovB  roomB  in  ootmectioii  with  tiie 
seheme;  also  other  OiBoes. — PaUadkn  plao  of  Wings. — The  oiiae  of  London 
Houses.  —  Enlaigement  and  rearrangement  of  Offices,  Plate  XXXIZ. 

This  is  a  frequent  ease.  The  causes  are  various.  In  some  houses 
the  designer  has  not  possessed  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  plan  in 
respect  of  the  Offices,  and  has  therefore  made  th^n  deficient 
botii  in  size  and  number,  as  well  as  inconvenient  in  arrange- 
ment. In  other  cases  the  Offices  have  been  built  in  an  inferior 
manner,  and  have  gone  to  decay;  so  that  the  occasion  for 
rebuilding  them  offers  an  opportunity  to  improve  their  plan. 
Or,  in  still  other  cases,  the  Main  House  has  been  enlarged  at 
same  time,  wiliiout  the  Offices  being  included  in  the  improve- 
ment. Or  the  old  Offices  are  in  the  Basement^  and  it  is  deter- 
mined to  abandon  them. 

In  circumstances  like  these  it  may  often  be  found  advan- 
tageous to  add  Offices  as  a  whole,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  form  of  an 
appendage  to  the  Main  House,  probably  at  one  end,  and  of 
course  at  that  end  at  which  the  Dining-room  stands.  The 
arrangement  of  the  Kitchen  Court,  £itchen  Offices,  House- 
keeper's and  Butler's  Offices,  Servants'  Hall,  &c.,  has  simply  to 
be  contrived  upon  the  recognised  principles,  subject  only  to  such 

u  2 
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conditions  of  compromise  as  may  arise  out  of  the  pecnliarities  of 
the  old  house.  The  ndditioii  to  the  comfort  of  the  house  which 
niay  be  effected  by  this  form  of  improvement  is  always  perhaps 
greater  than  would  appear. 

Cellarg  may  have  to  be  added  also,  or  Servants'  Bedrooms,  or 
Serving-room,  or  Gun-room,  or  Odd-room,  or  Linen-room,  House- 
raaida'-t'loset,  &c ,  or  Laundry,  Brewery,  or  Dairy  Offices  or 
Stabling,  or  perhaps  Farm-yard ;  but  nothing  need  be  said 
beyond  the  suggestion  of  such  cases. 

The  Pallftdian  plan  of  forming  two  tymmetriecd  wings  of  Offices, 
flanking  on  each  side  an  Entrance-Court,  is  seldom  if  ever  to  be 
recommended  now ;  the  restriction  of  the  Lawn  and  Garden  to 
one  Front  of  the  house,  and  the  communication  which  must  be 
establislied  across  the  Entrance-Court,  are  both  at  variance  with 
propriety.  Accordingly,  in  adding  Offices  to  a  house  of  regular 
form,  the  architect  will  do  well  to  accept  the  irregularity  of 
appearance  consequent  upon  their  being  attached  to  one  end — 
jjcrhaps  even  one  comer — and  make  the  beat  of  it. 

In  London  housea  there  have  been  various  casea  of  late  years 
in  which,  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  ordinary  Base- 
ment to  accomriiodate  complete  Offices  such  as  a  good  house 
ought  to  possess,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  extend  the 
Basement  itself.  The  way  in  which  this  is  generally  to  be 
effected  is  indicated  in  the  Basement  Floor  of  Plate  XXXVIL 
The  Basement,  in  a  word,  is  carried  under  the  small  Court  or 
Garden  in  the  rear,  and  by  this  simple  expedient  a  sufficient 
addition  is  usually  obtained  to  answer  every  purpose.  If  there 
be  Slables  at  the  back,  the  Offices  may  be  still  further  carried 
under  them.  The  surface  of  the  Court  over  is  very  easily 
tbrmed  in  the  character  of  a  flat  Terrace  if  desired,  by  means  of 
asphalte  work  on  a  concrete  roof.  In  a  plan  of  this  kind,  it  wiU 
be  found  advisable  in  probably  all  cases  to  place  the  Kitchen 
Offices  in  front,  and  the  Servants'  Hall  and  Butler's  Offices 
towards  the  rear.  The  lighting  and  ventilation  of  the  latter 
become  matter  of  special  contrivance,  but  there  need  not  be 
much  difficulty. 

Of  the  mere  enlargement  or  improvement  of  the  Offices  in  part, 
iis  distinguished  from  the  addition  of  the  whole,  it  is  unneces.sarv 
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there  is  one  point  to  which  attention  may  here  be  directed 
especially ;  if  it  is  necessary  as  a  rule  to  avoid  the  undne  ampli- 
fication of  the  Offices  in  building  a  new  house,  this  is  in  a  certain 
sense  more  necessary  still  when  new  Offices  are  being  added  to 
an  old  house. 

Plate  XXXIX.  is  a  very  excellent  illustration  of  the  mode 
in  which  an  experienced  architect  proceeds  in  converting  old 
Offices  into  new,  with  additions  where  required.  The  fecility 
with  which  the  undiscriminating  and  haphazard  arrangements  of 
Palladian  plan  are  changed  into  a  sufficiently  near  approxima- 
tion to  the  careful  adjustments  of  the  modem  system  is  very 
clearly  perceivable  by  the  experienced  eye. 


CHAPTER  Vn.— To  Eitlabge  Principal   Booms  Out- 

WARDS. 

Instances  of  the  application  of  thia  prindple. — The  ■truetund  qnestum  and 
Tarieties  of  the  plan. — Secondaiy  apartmenta^  and  genenl  advantage  of  the 
principle. 

This  is  a  proceeding  nsnally  applicable  only  to  small  houses. 
The  arrangement  of  plan  being  acceptable,  and  the  Dining-room 
and  Drawing-room  alone  perhaps  being  deficient  in  size,  it  is  an 
alteration  which  has  the  great  merit  of  not  involving  any  inter- 
ference with  the  interior.  Moreover,  to  an  occupant  whose 
desires  are  easily  satisfied  in  respect  of  all  else,  provided  he  have 
two  good  Public-Booms  (a  very  common  case),  this  affords  gene- 
rally all  he  can  wish  for  vrith  little  outlay :  in  fact,  to  purchase 
a  small  house  with  a  view  to  this  precise  mode  of  increasing  its 
accommodation  is  often  a  very  good  bargain. 

The  9tructurdl  quatian  is  almost  always  easy  enoughu  One 
wall  of  the  room  is  pulled  down,  a  girder  inserted  (probably  an 
iron  one  nowadays)  to  carry  the  wall  above,  and  the  new  wall 
is  built  as  far  forwiud  as  may  be  wished.  The  mere  plan  may 
take  several  forms,  not  only  as  to  whether  it  is  the  fireplace 
wall,  or  a  window  wall,  or  a  blank  wall  which  is  dealt  with,  but 
also  as  regards  the  removal  of  the  old  wall  in  part  rather  than 
wholly,  the  use  of  a  bay  window  or  a  recess  to  serve  for  the 
extension  of  space,  and  bo  osl  It  seems  needless  to  remark  that 
the  essence  of  the  plan  is  that  no  intermediate  column  shall  be 
required  to  support  the  wall  above.    For  the  mere  occa8i0Dai 
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enlargement  of  any  seconilarff  apartmeni  the  eaiue  meflns  are  of 
course  at  command,  and  tbe  same  advantage  is  always  bad, 
namel}',  tloat  interior  alterations  are  avoidtnl, 


CHAPTER  vm.  — To  Enlarge  Priscipal  Rooms  Inwardp. 


Beldam  dianble.  —  In 


with  De«  Offlon. 


What  has  been  aaid  in  the  Inst  chapter  will  sufficiently  euggeet 
the  fact  that  the  enlargement  of  a  room  iDwurda  is  almost  inva- 
riably attended  with  more  risk  of  exi>ense  than  might  appear, 
K  two  rooms  can  be  thrown  into  one  to  answer  the  purpose,  this 
is  easy  enough,  hut  it  is  only  when  there  is  a  supei-aliundance  of 
small  secondary  rooms — a  very  rare  case — that  this  can  be  a 
feasible  plan ;  and  on  the  other  h»ud,  if  the  scheme  should  take 
the  form  of  the  enlargement  of  several  rooms  in  different  situa- 
tions at  the  expense  of  neighbouring  ajmrlments  which  cannot 
well  be  spared,  the  case  is  desperate.  As  a  rule,  large  houses 
and  large  rooms  go  together,  so  that  the  need  for  enlai^nig  the 
rooms  is  so  far  ideTiticn!  with  the  idfa  that  there  is  no  space  to 
spare,  but  the  reverse. 

There  is  one  case,  however,  in  which  this  plan  may  be  some- 
times adopted  without  so  much  hesitation,  \A'lien  the  old  house 
includes  the  Offices  under  the  same  roof,  and  the  owner  is  pie- 
pared  to  build  new  Offices  as  an  apjMjndage  outside,  then  the  old 
Offices  thus  abandoned  may  perhaps  enable  him  to  enlarge  thi; 
Family-rooms  in  this  way.  But  even  yet  it  lias  to  be  remem- 
bered that  extensive  internal  altorutions  are  especially  hazardous 
in  respect  of  involving  extra  works. 


CHAPTER  IX.— To  Dimisish  Prixcipal  Rooms. 

Cases  in  point,  ntid  iirinrijilo  invtilvi'd. 
Tnis  ia  not  a  onKO  of  frcciiifiit  o('(.'iiri'i'neo.     It  may  however 
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by  diminishing  the  size  of  some  of  the  principal  rooms  and  so 
forming  new  secondary  rooms  out  of  the  spare  space.  For 
instance  a  spacious  Ground  Story,  consisting  originally  of  Dining- 
room,  two  Drawing-rooms^  Library,  and  Saloon,  may  thus  be 
eoDverted  into  smaller  apartments  in  such  a  way  as  to  add  within 
the  walls  Morning-room,  Gentleman'a-room,  BUliard-room,  and  a 
Cloak-room  and  its  appurtenances,  sacrificing  perhaps  one  of  the 
Drawing-rooms,  or  the  Saloon ;  and  no  doubt  the  improTement 
might  be  well  worth  the  outlay. 


CHAPTER  X, — To   Diminish   thk   Accommodation 

Genkbally. 

Oase  of  an  Eighteenth-oenkny  Ifansioii,  partly  pulled  down,  and  remainder  con- 

Terted. 

Sometimes  a  gentleman  may  become  the  possessor  of  a  bouse 
larger  than  he  requires:  what  is  to  be  done?  Cases  have 
occurred  in  which,  for  example,  in  a  large  eighte^ith  century 
Mansion,  the  new  owner  has  simply  ordered  the  pair  of  Wings  to 
be  pulled  down,  retaining  the  Main  House  as  it  was.  But  this 
is  not  a  satisfactory  plan.  What  we  here  propose  is,  that  such 
a  diminished  house  should  be  treated  on  the  basis  of  what  waa 
described  in  the  last  chapter,  by  decreasing  the  size  of  the  chief 
rooms  and  forming  new  secondary  rooms  out  of  the  spare  space. 
In  the  hands  of  a  skilful  designer  this  scheme  may  be  carried 
into  effect  very  easily  in  most  cases,  and  within  reasonable  limits 
as  to  cost.  In  any  event  the  expense  of  the  altering  the  house 
must  exceed  that  iuTolved  in  merely  leaving  it  alone ;  but  in  the 
one  case  we  have  accommodation  which  is  complete  in  itself  and 
of  the  scale  desired,  while  in  the  other  case  the  rooms  are  both 
deficient  in  number  and  inconveniently  large. 


CHAPTER  XI.— To  Re-abbangb  a  Whole  Plan. 

A  hazardous  principle  genendly.  —  Timtanopii  feqidring  its  applieatioa.  —  Ftoeeas 
of  coDTersion  :  especial  risk  in  old  houses. —  IlliistiatiaDS  of  Lovglkat,  Flates 
XIY.  andXL. 

The  remark  may  be  frankly  made  at  starting,  that  this  is  a 
hazardous  proceeding  unless  great  discretion  and  skill  be  em- 
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ployed.  It  18  nevertliek'sa  a  thing  which  may  frequently  be 
done  with  every  advantage. 

Perhaps  the  aspect  of  the  chief  rooms  is  objectionable ;  or 
tlieir  relations  towards  each  other  may  be  ill  contrived ;  or  the 
Thoroughfares,  forming  what  we  have  called  the  skeleton  of  the 
plan,  may  be  inconvenient;  or,  in  short,  in  any  one  of  a  dozen 
ways,  the  external  walls  of  the  house  may  be  simply  a  good  shell, 
whose  contents  imperatively  demand  to  be  rearranged. 

Although  this  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  a  subject  for 
somewhat  lengthy  discuRtion,  the  fact  is  that  very  little  can  be 
put  in  words  which  would  elucidate  or  even  illustrate  principles 
of  procedure.  So  long  as  room  can  be  eschonged  for  room,  with 
tlie  mere  alteration  of  a  door,  or  window,  or  fireplace,  as  the 
means  of  adaptation,  no  one  needs  much  direction ;  but  whenever 
the  conversion  becomes  in  any  degree  complicated,  the  problem 
is  simply  one  of  personal  skill  and  experieufe  in  the  minutest 
details  of  disposition.  The  architect  takes  the  plan  of  the  existing 
arrangement  as  representing  no  more  than  a  series  of  nnap- 
propriated  rooms;  he  looks  at  the  aspect,  prospect,  quarter  of 
entrance,  relations  of  Grounds,  position  of  OESces,  and  bo  on;  and 
all  he  has  to  do  is  to  devise  an  appropriation  which  shall  on  the 
one  hand  be  based  upon  the  standard  proprieties  of  plan  with  as 
little  compromise  as  may  be,  and  on  the  other  hand  involve  no 
more  demolition  and  reconstruction  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
]Iow  to  do  this,  therefore,  is  strictly  a  problem  for  the  occasion. 
In  many  cases,  skill  and  discretion  will  devise  a  plan  that  may 
without  hesitation  be  subjected  to  the  full  scnitiny  of  the  balance- 
sheet  of  cost  versus  benefit,  which  we  have  described  a  few 
chapters  back ;  in  others  the  prudence  of  the  outlay  will  be  very 
doubtful  indeed.  In  the  case  of  old  houses  especially,  the  whole- 
sale reconstruction  of  the  interior  wliich  is  frequently  involved 
becomes  so  hazardous  in  respect  of  unexpected  extra  works,  that 
no  amount  of  improved  convenience  is  sufficient  to  turn  the 
scale, — the  house  is  not  worth  altering  and  must  be  let  alone. 
No  other  work  of  building,  treacherous  as  all  building  is  pro- 
verbially, is  so  charged  with  hidden  <ldnger  to  the  pocket  as  what 
is  called  "pulling  about  an  old  house;"  indeed,  as  a  maxim, 
wherever  addition  externally  can  be  had,  reconstruction  infer- 
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Plate  XL.  represents  the  original  disposition  pertaining  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  with  probably  very  few  modifications,  if  any. 
What  the  skill  of  Wyattville  was  able  to  make  of  this  raw 
material  is  represented  in  Plate  XIV.  The  utter  confusion  of 
the  old  arrangement  is  only  to  be  appreciated  by  comparison 
with  the  new :  the  extraordinary  cleyemess  of  the  new  is  best 
seen  by  contrasting  its  translucency  of  motive  with  the  extreme 
obscurity  of  the  old.  That  such  a  complete  transmutation  could 
have  been  effected  with  so  little  demolition  seems  more  wonderful 
still.  The  process  of  design  is  the  simplest  possible.  The  Hall 
is  retained ;  the  Chapel  is  retained ;  a  new  Principal  Staircase  is 
placed  centrally;  the  East  wing  is  converted  with  the  utmost 
facility  into  a  suite  of  noble  Public  Booms;  the  South-west 
quarter  is  readily  formed  into  a  charming  Family  Suite;  the 
North-west  comer  becomes  a  pleasant  Private  Suite ;  a  few 
Offices  in  the  interior  are  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  at  the  North ; 
new  CJorridors  are  carried  round  the  Quadrangle ;  and  this  is 
all ;  the  exterior  meanwhile  remaining  unchanged  except  as  to 
the  few  Offices  at  the  back.  The  house  could  scarcely  have 
been  better  planned  if  it  had  been  wholly  new.  We  cannot  say 
that  all  cases  are  equally  easy  of  treatment ;  but  certainly  this 
must  be  taken  as  at  the  least  a  very  encouraging  example. 


CHAPTER  XIL— To  Ee-arrange  Old  Work  for  Incor- 
poration WITH  New. 

An  emTjdaj  case.  —  Frequent  fallacy  involved.  — Plate  XLI. ;  restraint  in  plan.  — 
Principles  to  be  kept  in  view ;  Principal  Rooms;  Roof  taken  off;  External  modi* 
flcation ;  Situation.  —  General  rule  as  to  raying  or  kMs. 

Evert  day  this  is  a  case  of  common  occorrence.  A  new  honse 
is  to  be  built ;  the  old  site  is  acceptable ;  a  portion,  or  perhaps 
all,  of  the  old  house  is  substantial  enough  for  incorporation  in 
the  new ;  and  the  only  problem  is  how  to  contriye  this  incorpo* 
ration.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  planning  certain  additions  to 
the  old  house ;  the  old  hoosd  itself  is  now  the  addition  to  a  pro- 
posed new  one. 

It  is  in  problems  of  this  particular  class  more  perhaps  than 
in  any  other  that  the  question  whether  to  alter  or  rebwid  (see 
Chapter  II.  of  this  Supplement)  becomes  of  the  utmost  moment. 
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The  temptatiou  to  Bavt  the  old  building,  or  even  a  little  of  it,  is 
hard  to  withstand.  It  mutt  aave  money,  is  the  argumeot  of  ni»e 
persona  oat  of  ten  beforehand :  it  has  cost  me  twice  aa  miieh  as 
the  saving,  is  too  often  the  reflection  afterwards.  In  every  case, 
therefore,  of  this  kind,  let  tl«j  baknce-sheet  of  profit  and  cost  be 
Tery  carefully  worked  out. 

In  Plate  XXXVIIl.  we  have  given  a  case  of  addition ;  in 
Plate  XLL  there  ia  a  very  fair  example  of  mere  incorporation. 
Tiiis  is  also  a  good  illustration  of  the  fact  that  such  incorporation 
almost  always  leads  the  new  house  into  some  peculiarity  of  form. 
There  ia  a  want  of  freedom  about  such  designs ;  restraint  an«i 
compromise  seem  to  run  through  the  whole,  which  ought  not  to 
be  the  case  in  new  work;  and  the  allowance  to  be  made  fiw 
inconveniences  in  the  comparison  of  value  which  we  have  several 
timoi  alluded  to  ought  to  be  on  this  particular  account  generally 
very  considerable. 

At  tlie  same  time  that  an  old  house  may  most  frequently  bo 
made  available  iu  tliis  way  ia  not  to  be  disputed.  We  have  only 
to  advise  in  all  cases  that  the  Principal  Kooms  should  be  in  tho 
new  building;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  as  much  as  possible  the 
old  building  should  be  appropriated  to  the  very  inferior  rooms, 
ami  iddecd  fnfjiiciiilv  to  tliL'  Otlifeu:  hearing  in  mind  that, 
although  the  old  rooms  may  look  pretty  well  amongst  each  other, 
they  have  ultimately  to  stand  in  contrast  with  new  rooms,  and 
must  necessarily  lose  greatly  by  the  comparison. 

As  a  rule,  when  the  roof  has  to  be  taken  off  the  old  building, 
it  is  seldom  worth  saving.  In  any  ciise  the  damnge  by  reason  of 
the  inevitable  use  of  the  old  rooms  as  workshops  is  a  serious 
matter  of  cost;  in  thiscase  the  additional  damage  by  the  weather 
becomes  still  more  serious. 

The  external  modification  which  invariably  attaches  to  the 
incorporation  of  old  work  with  the  new  is  another  consideration 
which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

If  the  situation  of  the  old  bouse  be  at  all  inconvenient,  let  this 
be  allowed  great  weight  in  the  calculations :  the  importance  of 
this  hint  is  obvious. 

In  a  word,  perhaps  a  general  rule  may  be  suggested  thus  r — ■ 
if  the  new  part  of  a  house  be  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with 
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in  respect  of  the  details  of  conyersioii ;  but  as  the  proportion  of 
old  diminishes  further,  the  likelihood  rapidly  increases  that  the 
saving  may  prove  to  be  false  economy,  until  we  reach  a  certain 
point,  not  easily  indicated  except  by  the  instinct  of  experience, 
when  it  may  be  said  that  the  retention  of  so  inconsiderable  a 
proportion  of  old  buildiiig  will  mevitably  involve  a  loss. 


jBiryu  -Ji: 


INTRODUCTION.— QUESTIOKS  Ikvolved. 

It  is  BOt  oiir  purpose  to  toucli,  except  in  the  most  incidental 
way,  the  province  of  the  landscApe  gardener;  but  there  are 
obviously  certain  questions  affecting  the  surroundings  of  tlie 
House  rather  tlian  the  House  itself,  to  which  both  the  architect 
and  his  client  must  give  intelligent  attention  from  the  begin- 
ning; besides  that  there  are  considerations  of  still  another  class, 
affecting  the  eligibility  and  resources  of  the  situation,  which 
the  architect  especially  must  keep  in  view  as  matter  of  hia 
own  business.  A  few  hints,  therefore,  upon  these  topics  onght 
obviously  to  be  included  in  our  scheme. 

A  Gentleman's  House,  however  unj>rct ending,  ought  to  bo 
placed  in  a  well-selected  locality  generally,  on  a  well-H'Iected 
site  specifically,  and  with  due  regard  in  detail  to  aspect, 
prospect,  approach,  soil,  salubrity,  water,  air,  drainage,  and 
other  influences  and  surroundings; — in  short  there  ought  to 
be  a  thorough  preparatory  consideration  of  liow  to  make  the 
best  of  everjlhing  which  nature  supplies.  For  in  these  pre- 
cautions a  little  care  goes  a  long  way  ;  and  even  where  it 
costs  unexpected  pains  to  avoid  a  fault,  we  may  reflect  that  it 
would  cost  much  more  to  cure  it. 

The  first  question  necessarily  is  the  approval  of  the  Locality ; 
the  second  the  choice  of  a  Site ;  thirdly  comes  the  whole 
question  of  the  Arrangement  of  the  Grounds  around  the  Site. 
If  tlie  Locality  has  been  primarily  resolved  upon  for  reasons 
paramount  to  all  other  considerations,  the  only  course  is  to 
best  of  what  capabilities  it  may  liniii 
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The  following  chapters  will  therefore  consist  of  brief  notes 
upon  these  matters  so  far  as  they  seem  to  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  purpose  above  defined. 

With  regard  to  Locality,  first,  we  shall  treat  of  Climate^ 
Shelter,  Aspect,  and  Ventilation  ;  the  nature  of  the  Sail,  and  the 
Water-mipply  ;  Drainage^  and  general  Salubrity  ;  the  capabilities 
for  Landscape-gardening  ;  and  what  we  may  call  certain  Miscel- 
laneous Considerations ;  and  the  mere  recital  of  these  heads  will 
suggest  how  important  are  the  questions  involved,  and  how 
frequently  in  one  way  or  another  they  are  neglected. 

As  respects  Site,  secondly,  we  have  to  consider  Aspect  and 
Prospect,  provision  for  the  Adjuncts  of  the  House,  Sanitary 
Provisions,  and  lastly  the  relation  to  the  Landscape,  and  the 
necessity,  if  any,  of  modifying  the  site  artificially ;  and  these 
also  are  points  of  obvious  importance,  and  often  more  or  less 
lost  sight  of  in  practice. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Arrangement  of  the  Grounds  and 
Adjuncts,  thirdly,  we  have  to  touch  upon  the  usual  require- 
ments of  the  landscape-gardener,  with  reference  to  the  several 
items  of  his  charming  work  in  their  succession,  in  order  that 
we  may  have  before  us,  not  only  the  House  itself,  but  the  whole 
carpet  of  art-work  which  is  to  be  spread  gracefully  around  it. 


CHAFTEB  I.— CLiBLiTE. 

Its  seierol  vnricties.  —  Gontf derationa  of  levd. 

This  may  be  eaid  to  be  of  four  chief  varieties ;  warm  and  cold, 
and  in  either  case  dry  or  moist.  It  is  a  rule,  £ml,  to  avoid  if 
poaaible  a  moiet  atmosphere,  whether  cold  or  warm ;  iu  one 
case  there  may  be  apprehended  rheumatism  if  uothing  wotae,  in 
the  other  the  unwelcome  accompaniments  of  malaria.  A  dry 
atmosphere,  on  tJio  contrary,  is  favourable  more  or  less  with 
whatever  temperature :  dry  cold  may  be  considered  bracing,  and 
ltd  extreme  is  to  be  ameliorated  by  obtaining  the  shelter  of  wood, 
natural  or  artificial :  dry  warmth  is  the  most  genial  of  all,  and 
iu  excess  may  be  tempered  by  shade.  These,  at  least,  are  the 
general  maxims. 

A  verj'  common  secondary  test  of  climate  arises  ont  of  con- 
siderations of  comparative  level.  So  long  as  there  is  not  involved 
diflBculty  of  access,  or  excessive  exposure,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  higher  the  level  the  better ;  that  is  to  say,  we  prefer  to  be,  if 
not  exactly  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  well  up  the  slope.  3n 
other  words,  low  localities  are  more  or  less  damp  and  stagnant ; 
hill-tops  are  windy  and  cold;  there  is  a  medium,  and  the  rule 
seems  to  be  to  prefer  withiu  the  limits  of  that  medium  an 
elevated  site. 


CHAPTER  II.  — Shelter. 

Aspect  in  queBtion.  —  Wood.  —  Sitoe  on  the  coa»t. 
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wind  must  always  be  looked  into.  If  tlie  land,  for  instAnce, 
ehonld  elope  towards  an  aspect  of  strong  bleak  winds, — North- 
ward or  Eafitftard, — tLe  shelter  of  wood  is  most  important  as 
a  corrective.  Indeed,  as  probably  an  invariable  nile,  Nortb- 
ward  and  Eastward  wood  is  to  be  considered  not  only  welcome, 
but  almost  indispensable,  for  land  which  is  to  be  converted 
into  Fleasure-groaod.  In  some  caaes  South-west  wood  is  also 
valuable.  For  similar  reasons  a  locality  on  the  sea-coast  must 
be  closely  examined  as  to  shelter;  especially  on  tlie  East  coast, 
where  unwelcome  winds  are  very  severe ;  and  altliougli  no  rale 
need  be  soagbt  for  this  particular  question,  inasmuch  as  local 
circumstances  are  so  widely  various,  yet  the  purchaser  of  a 
residential  estate  near  the  sea  must  never  lail  to  inquire  as  to 
the  particular  quarter  to  be  dreaded,  and  so  to  ascertain  M'hctLer 
shelter  is  in  existence,  or,  if  not,  whether  ita  deficiency  is  capable 
of  being  corrected  by  planting. 

Mere  trees,  by  the  bye,  scattered  apart,  do  not  necessarOy 
eonatittite  shelter;  tliey  must  be  sutTicieuUy  closely  planted  to 
form  a  barrier  against  the  wind. 


CHAPTER   III.— Aspect. 


CrnoBidentioiu  to  tlie  case  of  sloping  l&nd.  —  EfTuct  apon  climate.  —  Westfaer,  Ac 

When  an  estate  slopes  very  rapidly  to  the  North,  it  is 
obviously  so  much  the  less  presented  to  the  influence  of  the 
sun's  tays;  the  course  of  the  sun  is  so  much  lowered  and 
lesseued  ;  the  latitude  is  practically  so  much  more  Nortli.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great  inclination  towards  the 
South,  the  amount  of  heat  is  so  much  increased,  the  course  of 
the  sun  heightened  and  lengthened,  and  the  latitude  made  in 
a  manner  more  South.  The  chief  effect  upon  the  land  is  as 
regards  evnporation  from  the  soil.  The  North  slope  will  bo 
the  more  moist  as  an  advantage  in  diy  weather,  and  the 
same  as  a  disadvantage  in  wet  weather;  the  Sonth  will  be 
the  lees  wet  in  winter,  but  the  more  parched  in  summer.  The 
declivity  must  be  very  considerable  before  any  great  difference 
is  to  be  perceived ;  but  it  is  manifest  that  if  the  climate  of 
the  locality  at  large  should  be  too  warm,  a  more  Northiiard 
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aspect  will  so  far  improve  it,  and,  if  too  cold,  a  more  South- 
ward aspect ;  if  too  moist,  the  South  side  of  the  hill  is  so  far 
tJie  best,  and  if  too  dry,  the  North.  In  any  quarter,  again, 
where  the  East  wind  ia  particularly  unwholesome,  we  should 
obvionaly  prefer  a  Westward  incliuatioD.  The  shelter  of  mere 
wood  is  of  imperfect  service  against  the  peculiarities  of  this 
wind;  that  of  a  hill-top  is  much  better.  There  may  be  other 
local  circumstances  of  weather  also  which  here  and  there 
require  similar  consideration;  in  short,  the  questioQ  of  aspect 
here  is  the  broad  inquiry  how  it  affects,  in  whatever  way, 
the  comfort  of  the  occupant ;  and  this,  not  only  as  respects  the 
House  in  which  he  would  dwell,  but  with  equal  regard  to 
the  ground  oyer  which  he  proposes  to  walk  and  drive,  and 
upon  which  his  fruit,  flowers,  v^etables,  ornamental  wood 
and  shrubs  would  have  to  be  grown,  the  land  which  would 
form  his  pastures,  and  perhaps  his  corn-fields.  Some  estates, 
in  a  word,  have  aspect  all  in  their  favour,  others  have  it  the 
reverse,  and  tlie  practical  difference  is  too  well  known  to  be 
unworthy  of  the  best  consideratioii  of  a  purchaser.  . 


CHAPTER   IV.  — Ventilation. 


A  question  of  alioltur  snd  level.  —  Effuct  of  water. 

The  sufficient  circulation  of  air,  or  the  ventilation  of  an  estate, 
is  by  no  means  a  point  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  generally  a 
question  of  shetler  and  level.  An  elevated  locality  may  be 
somewhat  densely  timbered,  and  yet  have  the  air  always  in 
motion,  and  the  sense  of  its  freshness  a  constant  satisfaction; 
while,  on  the  low  bottom-land  beneath,  the  tendency  to  stag- 
nation may  be  such  that  when  the  last  tree  has  been  cut  down, 
even  then  the  sense  of  closeness  shall  not  cease  to  weigh  upon 
one's  lungs  and  head,  spirits  and  energies.  A  lake  or  a  running 
stream  is  in  this  respect  a  priceless  benefit  to  low-lying  land, 
and  if  it  be  made  the  means  of  thorough  surface-drainage  all 
around,  it  will  often  prove  a  cure  for  an  otherwise  desperate 
The  treatment  of  timber,  and  esi>ccially  underwood,  as 
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CHAPTER   v.  — Soil. 


Its  Yaiieties  oompazed. 


The  nature  of  the  soil  is  a  question  which  is  always  of  im- 
portance. As  regards  its  farming  and  gardening  value  it  is 
for  the  farmer  and  gardener  to  decide ;  and  no  less  as  regards 
its  capabilities  for  the  growth  of  timber  and  shrubs.  The 
proprietor,  however,  must  not  fail  to  have  these  points  inves- 
tigated before  he  determines  where  to  build. 

Clay  soils  are  perhaps  the  most  objectionable  of  alL  Irre- 
spective of  considerations  of  cultivation  and  drainage,  there 
are  to  be  borne  in  mind  the  unpleasant  effects,  alike  of  wet 
weather  and  heat,  upon  their  surface ;  and  what  is  often  equally 
disadvantageous,  they  are  all  more  or  less  unsafe  for  building, 
requiring  unusual  precautions  if  the  house  is  to  be  effectually 
ensured  against  the  exhibition  sooner  or  later  of  those  little 
cracks  and  settlements  which  mark  an  unstable  foundation. 
Gravel,  on  the  other  hand,  when  of  a  good  depth,  is  always 
considered  worthy  of  approval,  if  there  be  but  a  suflSciency  of 
surface-earth  for  the  gardener.  Bain  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and 
evaporation  is  reduced  to  a  minimum;  paths  and  drives,  and 
even  lawns,  are  almost  always  dry ;  and  the  building  foundation 
is  the  best  possible.  Rocky  and  stony  soils,  chalk,  peat,  sand,  and 
the  many  intermediate  and  intermingled  varieties  of  ground, 
all  require  careful  consideration,  on  the  basis  of  the  same 
principles  which  in  their  application  to  extremes  have  just  been 
suggested.  The  mere  surfietce  of  any  soil  is  capable  generally 
of  being  improved  by  the  gardener;  and  the  architect  can 
equally  readily  accommodate  his  construction  to  the  foundation 
given  ;  but  these  are  often  matters  of  very  considerable  expense, 
if  not  of  dijQSculty  and  doubt ;  and  as  the  simplest  of  all  rules^ 
if  a  position  can  be  had  which,  instead  of  demanding  unusual 
trouble  and  outlay,  requires  less  than  the  average,  so  much  the 
better. 
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CHAPTER  VL— Wateb-sdpplt. 

Qii(i«li(mB  tot  inqtiirj,  —  Vnrioos  (ama  of  mpply,  —  Vuioiu  kindg  ofWelli. — 
QuBlitiee  of  woter.  —  Quartion  of  Uepth.  —  Qae«tioa  of  leyoL  —  Coniefuice  of 
tappij.  and  appsilstuE. 

This  is  a  matter  very  frequently  overlooked  in  determiuiiig 
locality.  The  einiplest  of  all  modes  of  ascertaining  tlie  resources 
of  any  particular  spot  is  experiment  Quantiti/  and  qaalUif 
alike  are  questions  which  demand  investigation  ;  and  the  mode 
of  cmoeyance  to  the  house,  and  to  any  other  point  proposed, 
must  also  be  considered. 

The  Supply  itself  takes  varioua  forms ;  it  may  be  had  from 
an  artificial  conduit,  or  from  a  stream,  lake,  or  spring ;  or  a  well 
may  have  to  be  saak,  or  there  may  be  neceasary  an  Artesian 
boring.  If  there  be  a  public  supply,  as  in  a  town,  nothing 
further,  of  coureo,  is  needed,  except  that  the  luxury  of  well- 
water  for  drinking  may  perhaps  be  indulged  in  besides.  The 
resources  of  a  neighbouring  river  or  lake  may  be  readily  ascer- 
tained on  the  spot,  A  nmnin"  landspring  may  by  chance, 
although  seldom,  be  available.  But  that  which  is  almost  inva- 
riably required  in  the  conntr}'  is  the  well. 

Of  the  Well  there  are  several  kinds, — the  surfuce-well,  the 
common  suction-well,  the  deep-well,  the  Arfeaian-well,  and  the 
Artesian-fountain.  AVhen  the  superficial  strata  are  gravel  and 
sand,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  good  water  without  going  deeper, 
and  it  will  also  liave  the  advantage  of  being  of  soft  quality. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  these  risks,— that  after  much 
ruin  the  water  may  become  cloudy,  and  that  i\\  seasons  of 
di'ought  it  may  entirely  disappear.  The  well  of  most  usual 
depth  has  to  be  sunk  from  20  to  30  feet ;  and  it  may  be  said 
that  this  depth,  being  that  for  which  a  suction-pump  will  suflSce, 
is  considered  to  bo  a  standard.  Beyond  this,  tlierefore,  we  say 
a  well  becomes  disudvanfageously  deep,  and  its  force-pump  an 
increasing  inconvenience.  But  again,  there  are  many  localities 
where  the  water  lies  so  deep  as  to  bo  deeper  than  even  the 
patience  of  the  well-digger  can  go ;  and  when  this  is  suspecteil 
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to  cause  it  to  rise  through  the  bore  to  a  level  at  which  digging 
may  conyeniently  meet  it  This  is  the  Artesian-well.  Lastly, 
it  is  possible  in  certain  circumstances  geologically  to  reach  by 
a  bore  of  this  kind  a  stratum  from  which  the  water  shall  rise  to 
the  very  surface  of  the  ground,  and,  indeed,  sometimes  run 
OTcr ;  this  gives  what  is  called  the  Artesian-fountain.  The  last, 
by  the  bye,  is  the  only  "  Artesian-well "  of  scientific  writers,  but 
the  distinction  we  have  drawn  is  now  fully  recognised  in  common 
phraseology. 

The  chief  practical  difficulty  in  most  cases  of  search  for  water 
is  to  procure  at  once  an  adequate  supply  and  an  approved 
quality;  and  therefore  it  becomes  extremely  important  that 
this  question  should  be  fiilly  inquired  into  before  any  locality 
is  accepted  for  the  building  of  a  Residence.  Pure  and  soft 
water  is  perfection ;  hard  water  has  often  to  be  made  welcome ; 
but  water  tainted  either  to  taste  or  smell  by  organic  impurity 
or  mineral  impregnation  must  not  be  too  readily  accepted^ 
because  filtration,  unless  on  a  very  small  scale,  is  not  to  be 
recommended. 

In  most  localities,  water  is  to  be  found  at  the  same  depth 
and  of  the  same  quality  over  the  entire  field ;  but  there  is 
sometimes  a  perplexing  uncertainty  in  this  respect,  and  in 
such  cases  the  boring-tool  has  to  be  employed  in  repeated 
trials  until  an  eligible  spot  is  discovered. 

It  may  at  first  be  imagined  that  high  localities  must  have 
little  water,  and  low  localities  much ;  but,  although  this  is  true 
in  a  certain  way,  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  reliable  rule,  as  the 
water-bearing  strata,  generally  gravel  and  sand,  are  often  found 
on  the  hill-top  in  quite  as  serviceable  a  condition  as  in  the 
hollow. 

The  Conveyance  of  the  water  from  the  source  of  supply  to 
the  point  at  which  it  is  to  be  used  is  the  last  question  for 
inquiry  under  this  head.  In  most  instances  a  well  is  sunk  on 
the  site  of  the  house  (more  than  one  if  the  depth  be  small), 
and  then  all  is  easy;  and  in  some  the  supply  may  without 
difficulty  be  brought  by  the  pump  from  a  remote  point  A 
natural  supply  from  high  ground  may  have  only  to  be  con- 
ducted by  a  pipe  to  a  cistern  in  the  house,  the  conduit  following 
the  ground-line  where  hollows  occur,  and  even  acting  as  a 
syphon  over  some  insignificant  eminence ;  or  a  Pump-house  at 
a  distance  may  have  to  be  erected,  where  manual  labour  shall 
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fill  a  supply  cistern  placed  on  the  requisite  level  But  if  it 
should  be  necessary  to  introduce  more  complicated  apparatus, 
or  to  USB  machinery,  perhaps  tjj  provide  a  water-ram,  or  wheel, 
or  steam-engine,  it  is  only  in  a  very  conaiderable  establishment 
that  the  expense  and  constant  attention  hereby  iurolved  can  be 
safely  undertaken. 


CHAPTER    VII.  — DiuiHAOa.  ^W 

Oonaidenttiona  oricTol,  &c. 

Dratnaoe  as  regards  the  land  is  a  question  we  leave  to  the 
farming  adviser ;  and  as  regards  the  architect's  interest  in  the 
immediate  site  of  the  house,  it  will  have  to  be  spoken  of  a 
few  cbapteiH  forward ;  but  there  are  general  considerations 
which  none  the  less  must  be  thought  of  from  the  first.  If  the 
soil  bo  gravelly,  absorption  will  do  almost  all  that  is  necessary 
iu  the  way  of  surface-drainage ;  but  where  it  is  of  a  loamy 
character,  if  not  worse,  there  may  be  a  difficulty.  A  besiii  of 
clay,  for  instance,  is  not  to  be  approved ;  even  if  it  hare  s 
Iiikc  or  pond  in  Ihe  middit?,  this  is  likelv  to  ho  not  only 
frequently  dry,  but  always  stagnant.  A  perfect  level,  even 
on  gravel,  is  not  to  be  much  preferred.  A  gentle  slope  is 
I^erhaps  the  best  of  all  in  respect  of  drainage ;  but  in  any  cose 
there  ought  to  be  a  certain  self-draining  character  of  surface, 
(of  which  the  eye  can  scarcely  fail  to  judge,)  and  a  natural 
outlet  for  the  water  to  pass  away. 


CHAPTER   Vni.— Salcbrity. 

Good  ail  and  good  water.  —  General  conmderationi. 

Respecting  Salubrity  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much.  What 
has  already  been  said  with  regard  to  climate,  shelter,  aspect, 
tlie  circnlation  of  the  air,  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  its 
drainage,  and  the  supply  of  water,  all  bears  upon  salubrity, — 
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an  absorbent  or  well-drained  soil,  and  abundance  of  pure  water, 
or  as  many  of  these  blessings  as  can  be  expected  all  together, 
with  as  little  as  possible  of  their  opposites,  require  nothing 
more  to  constitute  salubrity.  Positive  annoyances,  however, 
and  even  nuisances,  there  may  be,  about  which  one  must  not 
neglect  to  inquire.  In  towns  and  their  suburbs  there  may  be 
offensive  manufactories  sufficiently  near  to  be  a  serious  draw- 
back to  comfort,  and  even  an  injury  to  health;  and  in  the 
depth  of  the  country,  unwholesome  exhalations  may  rise  at 
times  from  pools,  marshes,  or  autumnal  woods,  and  be  swept  in 
gusts  over  the  most  pleasant  spots,  or  left  to  cling  about  them 
more  vexatiously  stiU. 


CHAPTER  IX.— Landscape-Gardenino. 

This  to  be  oooaidered  ftom  the  first — Ftat  and  present  ideas. — Featores  to  be 

inquired  for. 

In  every  case  in  which  it  is  to  be  ultimately  introduced,  this 
question  must  obviously  be  a  particularly  interesting  one  in 
the  choice  of  an  Estate  for  residence;  and  wherever  it  is 
possible  the  professional  landscape-gardener  ought  to  be  con- 
sulted from  the  first  A  hundred  years  ago  he  would  have 
sought  for  little  else  but  the  ground  on  which  to  form  stately 
Avenues,  Gardens,  and  Terraces  in  perfect  symmetry;  regu- 
larity of  surface  was  often  deemed  the  chief  element  of  eligi- 
bility, and  a  dead  level  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art  But 
in  the  more  modern  style  of  design  he  takes  quite  an  opposite 
view  of  the  matter.  On  flat  ground  he  is  ill  at  ease ;  regularity, 
except  in  the  more  architectural  parts  of  the  scheme,  he  con- 
demns; he  luxuriates  in  the  play  of  nature's  own  features, — 
refining  these,  but  little  more;  he  pursues  in  every  possible 
form  the  picturesque,  the  charm  of  infinite  variety,  the  piquancy 
of  surprise.  Towards  the  Northward  quarter  he  will  look  for 
shelter ;  if  it  be  that  of  high  ground  and  old  wood,  so  much  the 
better ;  and  more  Eastward  a  similar  shelter  on  a  less  scale  will 
be  approved.  South  and  West  he  will  be  anxious  to  see  a 
broad  panorama  of  lower  landscape,  perhaps  a  river,  and  the 
opposite  watershed  rising  up  in  distant  hills.  The  general 
position  of  the  estate  itself  he  will  hope  to  find  to  be  upon  a 
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somewhat^  Soutliward  slope,  or  if  not,  incliiiing  Westward  rather 
than  Eastward.  If  the  North  and  East  shelter  be  wanting  or 
deficient,  he  will  consider  how  to  supply  it  hy  new  plantation. 
If  the  estate  be  on  a  Northward  inclination,  unless  it  bo  a  very 
slight  one  indeed,  he  will  see  reason  for  much  anxiety ;  if  it  be 
actually  on  the  North  side  of  an  exposed  hill,  the  caso  is 
desperate.  The  surface  of  tlie  estate  will  best  please  his  judg- 
ment if  it  be  of  varied  level  and  varied  character.  Groups  of 
trees  scattered  here  and  tliere  will  be  most  welcome,  and  larger 
clumps  of  wood,  which  he  may  cut  up  into  groups  or  make  use 
of  in  their  natural  sliape  oh  may  seem  best.  If  by  good  fortune 
he  should  find  a  running  stream  placed  at  his  disposal,  tliere 
will  rise  up  before  his  fancy  those  pleasant  pictures  of  lake  and 
brook  and  fishpond,  cascade,  waterfall,  dripping  well,  and  grotto, 
which  make  even  a  ditch,  if  it  be  but  well  filled  with  clear 
water,  a  treasure  to  the  skilful  artist.  If  the  estate  be  extensive, 
he  will  look  for  woods  tlirough  which  to  open  up  vistas  and 
glades,  and  peeps,  as  he  calls  them,  of  fax-off  places ;  and  tiie 
rolling  pastures  he  will  hope  to  be  convertible  into  a  quiet  deer- 
park,  and  long  graceful  woody  drives.  lie  will  not  object  to 
broken  ground,  rocks,  wild  knoll?,  a  gravel-pit  even ;  quite  the 
"contrary, — he  will  convert  everything  of  the  sort  into  dashing 
liifs  of  art.  But  what  he  will  not  like  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
congeries  of  square  flat  ploughed  fielils,  bounded  by  trim  hedge- 
rows,— every  stick  of  timber  cut  away  for  the  ventilation  of 
heavy  crops, — every  little  excrescence  pared  off,  and  every 
rougJi  place  made  smooth, — not  a  weed  to  bo  seen  upon  the 
land  it  may  be,  and  not  an  inch  of  opportunity  lost  for  making 
two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  but  one  grew  before, — but 
nevertheless,  with  all  its  complacent  material  plenty,  to  the 
artist's  eye  a  barren  desolation — a  vacant  clock-face,  without 
a  single  feature  upon  which  tlie  ingenuity  of  art  can  hang  a 
smile. 
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or  \rith  the  church,  the  post-oflSce,  the  doctor,  or  whatever  else, 
is  always  of  more  or  less  importance.  There  will  be  inquiries 
to  be  made  also  as  to  the  society  of  the  place,  and  other  local 
social  influences;  and  as  to  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  owners 
of  conterminous  properties;  not  to  speak  of  legal  points  as  to 
the  existence  of  those  indisputably  good  fences  which  all  the 
world  over  make  good  neighbours.  Sporting  considerations  are 
also  frequently  made  of  more  or  less  moment  There  may  be 
the  calculation  of  remunerativeness  in  various  forms.  Perhaps 
other  such  questions  might  be  suggested, — indeed  many  of 
them.  But  these  can  be  attended  to  without  the  architect; 
although  there  can  be  no  harm  in  his  pointing  them  out  if  no 
better  authority  happens  to  do  so,  as  every  one  of  them  has 
a  bearing  upon  that  entire  satisfaction  of  his  client  in  which  he 
is  always  so  deeply  interested. 
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CHAPTEK  L— Introddctios. 

BtBlemeiit  of  tlie  queatioa. 
Although  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  pronounce  oneself  per- 
fectly satiafied  with  any  general  sitimtion  for  the  eafablishment 
at  liirge,  without  having  ascertained  definitely  that  it  offers  an 
eligible  spot  for  the  position  of  the  House  as  centre  and  heart  of 
all,  yet  we  may  perhaps  be  most  readily  followed,  theoretically, 
in  dealing  first,  as  we  have  done,  with  tlie  wider  question  irre- 
spective of  the  narrower  one,  and  now,  secondly,  with  the  latter 
by  itself.  Indeed  in  practice  the  form  of  inquiry  may  be  the 
same.  First  approve  the  general  chdraeteristicB  of  the  Estate, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  such  Site  as  it  may  offer  for  the 
Honne  ;  BTibsequcntly  inveslipite  entirely  for  ifself  this  other 
question.  Many  a  fine  Estate  possesses  at  the  beat  but  an 
inferior  Site  for  building ;  and  many  a  charming  spot  for  a  house 
is  destroyed  in  value  by  the  disadvantageous  circumstances 
which  surround  it. 

A  great  deal,  if  not  nearly  all,  of  what  we  have  laid  down  as 
bearing  upon  the  selection  of  a  Locality  for  the  Estate  must  be 
considered  as  applying  also  to  the  approval  of  a  particular  Site 
for  the  House ;  the  following  remarks,  therefore,  need  not  go  to 
the  reiteration  of  what  has  been  said,  but  rather  to  the  supply 
of  additional  principles  and  illustrations  which  bear  upon  the 
House  alone. 


CHAPTER  II.— Prospect  and  Aspect. 


Primajj  idea  of  an  elevated  n\e.  —  Aspect  to  be  considered,  —  Compromise  i 
inlagonistic  claims. — Soutbwnrd  nnd  Eastnard  landscape  to  be  looked  for.- 
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spot  which  shall  command  a  yiew  of  the  landscape  around. 
This  is  simply  taming  to  account  the  Prospect  or  pictorial  re- 
sources of  the  property  as  one  would  avail  himself  of  any  other 
element  of  value.  But  the  matter  is  not  by  any  means  settled 
by  the  mere  selection  of  a  point  of  high  ground :  the  difficulties 
only  now  begin. 

Perhaps  the  readiest  way  to  commence  the  test  of  eligibility 
is  at  once  to  introduce  the  rival  question  of  Aspect.  In  speaking 
of  the  detailed  characteristics  of  the  various  apartments,  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  point  out  how  intimately  conside- 
rations of  aspect  affect  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  almost 
every  room.  What  we  have  now  to  do  is  to  apply  those  prin- 
ciples in  generalized  form  to  the  general  features  of  the  spot  of 
ground  in  question ;  and  what  we  have  particularly  to  bear  in 
mind  is  this — ^that  proprieties  of  aspect,  except  in  the  most 
peculiar  cases  (and  those  will  therefore  be  the  most  difficult  and 
the  most  hazardous),  ought  never  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  other- 
wise commendable  desire  to  have  a  certain  pleasant  landscape 
always  in  view.  Aspect  fint^ prospect  second;  this  is  the  rule, 
and  exceptions  only  prove  its  importance.  Prospect  being 
charming,  aspqpt  never  thought  of;  this  is  too  often  the  practice, 
and  no  remedy  is  of  any  avaiL  The  skill  of  the  experienced 
architect  will  enable  him  in  aLqaost  .every  case  to  combine  both 
virtues,  and  the  task  he  has  to  set  himself  is  to  make  the  very 
best  of  both.  It  is  seldom  that  they  do  not  put  in  many 
antagonistic  claims ;  and  very  frequently  it  is  hard  to  decide 
between  them:  to  the  indolent  this  course  is  always  open, 
namely,  to  favour  those  considerations  which  most  forcibly 
strike  the  superficial  observer,  and  leave  the  more  recondite  to 
the  chance  that  nobody  will  discover  their  neglect;  but  the 
intelligent  and  experienced  contriver  of  plan  will  generally  find 
that  a  little  pains  will  accomplish  more  than  is  at  first  to  be 
expected,  and  that,  with  the  help  more  particularly  of  the 
landscape-gardener's  art,  no  one  need  abandon  the  hope  of 
acceptable  scientific  compromise,  except  in  cases  which  must  be 
so  rare  as  to  be  virtually  almost  impossible. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  nearly  every  instance  of  a 
dwelling-room  the  aspect  of  South-East  was  found  to  be  more  or 
less  desirable  beyond  all  others.  Accordingly,  if  the  windows 
are  to  be  placed  with  absolute  propriety,  and  to  enjoy  a  pleasant 
prospect,  it  is  plain  that  a  Southward  and  Eastward  landscape  is 
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llie  first  tiling  to  be  looked  for ;  not  that  we  ought  to  be  iia- 
beartoncd  if  tliis  prospect  sboold  fail  to  be  the  most  picturesque 
at  command,  ur  the  most  extensive ;  but  that  we  sbould  certtuuiy 
besitate  if  it  be  not  sufficieutly  picturesque  and  extensive  for 
tbe  purpose  of  an  a^^reeable  look-out.  For  instance,  take  an 
extreme  case.  If  the  only  wide  and  jdeasing  view  were  towards 
the  Northward, — say  a  sea  view, — with  the  whole  Southward 
BVfeep  hemmed  iu  by  wood  or  buildings,  or  occupied  by  flat, 
square,  farming  fields,  or  sandbanks  and  back-water,  or  peat- 
bog, or  what  not, — then  it  would  certainly  be  very  doubtful 
whether  any  possible  ingenuity  could  accomplish  a  compromise, 
whereby  to  save  the  Drawing-room  from  the  desperate  alterna- 
tive of  having  either  a  sunless  exposure  or  a  desolate  riew.  But 
if,  with  the  North  as  the  preferable  prospect,  the  South  should 
be  nevertheless  in  any  reasonable  degree  acceptable,  the  course 
is  clear ; — give  to  tJic  Drawing-room  Front  the  inferior  view  with 
tlie  favourable  aspect,  and  make  available  tbe  pleasant  landscape, 
which  is  so  unfortunately  situated,  by  opening  it  to  the  Dining- 
room  aud  some  others.  Or,  even  more,  by  some  careful  tack 
of  plan  give  to  the  Boudoir,  tbe  Momiug-room,  perhaps  tbG 
Drawing-room  itself,  one  of  those  supplementary  ivindows  we 
have  often  spoken  of,  and  let  the  charms  of  aspect  and  prospei't 
be  combined.  But  the  object  of  tlie  present  paragraph  is  to 
point  out  this  principle, — that  if  the  Ituniscape  of  Southward 
tendency  at  large  be  decidedly  unfavourable,  the  architect  must 
begin  to  consider,  not  how  to  change  the  direction  of  his  Front, 
but  how,  accepting  the  evil,  to  correct  it  by  his  own  ingenuity 
ftiid  that  of  tbe  landscape  artist.  Accordingly,  as  has  before 
been  hiuted,  the  best  possible  site  is  that  by  which  from  a  slight 
eminence  on  the  Southward  side  of  a  hill  you  look  upon  the 
whole  expanse  of  Southward  country  beneath,  having  on  the 
North,  together  with  the  shelter,  the  view  also  of  bigiier  ground ; 
whereas  the  worst  possible  site  is  that  where  you  find  yourself 
on  the  Northward  side  of  the  same  hill  with  the  genial  warmtli 
of  the  sunshine  and  the  wide  expanse  of  the  landscape  alike 
shut  out  by  the  summit,  and  the  exposure  and  cheerlcssness  of 
a  Northern  aspect  together  superadded. 

good   standard   disposition    under  the    most    favourable 
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necessities  of  plan.  The  entrance  may  then  be  either  North- 
west or  South-west ;  or  by  moving  the  Offices  to  the  North 
angle  it  may  be  obtained  on  the  North-east,  or  at  the  East 
angle.  The  South-east  as  matter  of  aspect  is  best  for  the 
Entrance,  as  for  almost  all  else ;  but  to  place  it  on  the  Drawing- 
room  Facade  is  not  to  be  suggested. 


CHAPTER  DX — Adjuncts  of  the  House. 

The  artistio  ooanexion  of  the  House  with  the  ground. — The  u^oal  Adjonctai,  and 
the  importaDoe  of  leyel  ground  for  their  accommodation.  —  Entrance  Court  — 
Tenaoe-walk.  —  Parterre.  —  Winter  Ghirden.  —  Architectural  Ghirden.  —  Dis- 
podtion  of  Offices. — Approach. 

To  some  extent  in  the  case  of  even  a  small  Residence,  but  in  a 
degree  which  increases  with  its  style  and  magnitude,  the  build- 
ing ought  to  be  connected  with  the  surrounding  surface  of  the 
ground  in  a  way  which  may  be  called  artistic ;  and  in  dealing 
with  Mansions  of  superior  class  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  designer 
have  frequently  to  be  called  into  request  to  form  around  the 
House,  as  itself  only  the  central  object  or  casket,  a  carpet  of 
design,  which  shall  spread  on  every  side  in  the  various  forms 
of  Terrace  and  Court,  Parterre,  Gurden,  and  Lawn,  until  the 
architectural  element  is  gradually  expanded,  expended,  and 
exhausted,  and  the  artificial  blended  insensibly  into  the  natural. 
Too  often  this  principle  is  notably  neglected;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  a  sort  of  nakedness  of  the  soil  which  cries  out  to  be 
covered, — ^an  incongruity  between  the  upright  ornamental  walls 
and  the  plain  level  green  grass  all  around,  which  demands  a 
bond  of  combination, — a  want  of  foothold  which  inclines  one  to 
ask  whether  it  is  that  the  soil  is  a  quagmire,  so  that  the  house 
has  sunk  in  it  up  to  the  ankles. 

Leaving  out  of  sight  all  considerations  of  mere  style  of  land- 
scape-gardening, and  proceeding  upon  that  generally  recognised 
basis  of  existing  practice  which  arises  out  of  custom  and  conveni- 
ence, independently  of  artistic  effect,  and  which  may  be  adopted 
in  whatever  style,  the  case  of  the  more  ordinary  and  accepted 
Adjuncts  may  be  put  thus. 

The  KUchm-Gardeny  in  an  establishment  of  importance,  is 
probably  removed  to  a  distance.  The  Flatver-Gardm  also  may 
be  put  some  way  off.    But  it  is  always  desirable  to  require  as 
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much  mirronnding  gronnd,  at  the  level  of  the  Ground-floor  it 
not  far  below  it,  as  shall  accommodate,  first,  a  Terrace-walk  for 
the  DrawiDg-room  Facade ;  secondly,  the  lady's  Parterre  of 
flowers;  and  thirdly,  space  for  the  acoeas  of  carriages  at  the 
Porch,  whether  with  or  without  a  regular  Entrance-  Court ;  whilst 
there  ought  also  to  be  such  a  further  conuexion  between  the 
Drawing-room  Fa^ide  and  the  surface  at  large  aa  to  render  the 
passage  \o  and  from  a  more  extensive  Lavm  perfectly  easy.  A 
really  good  site,  therefore,  will  obviously  consist  of  a  consider- 
able space  of  nearly  level  ground :  and  whatever  picturesque 
effects  an  architect  may  be  tempted  to  seek  by  irregularities  of 
surface,  or  whatever  ingenuity  of  plan  he  may  be  ready  to  bring 
to  bear  upon  overcoming  the  inconveniences  thus  arising,  he 
may  rest  assured  that  all  his  contrivance  will  never  do  more 
than  embellish  the  defect, — he  may  ornament  the  eccentricityt 
but  be  can  never  efface  it 

The  Entrance-Couet  is  an  adjimct  which  is  now  very  mneh 
in  use  for  large  houses,  superseding  the  great  gravel  sweep 
which  was  formerly  so  common.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked 
that  the  requisite  space  for  this  ought  to  be  perfectly  level.  Its 
arrangement  will  be  spoken  of  a  few  pnges  forward. 

The  Terrace-walk  (which  will  also  be  presently  described) 
will  demand  a  certain  space  none  the  less  absolutely  level  along 
the  Drawing-room  Facade,  or  in  an  equivalent  position.  \Vhen 
the  house  is  placed  on  the  gentle  slope  of  Southward  aspect, 
which  we  have  repeatedly  described  as  the  beau  ideal  of  site, 
such  a  space  is  readily  appropriated. 

The  Parterre  is  generally  not  a  matter  of  rule  as  regards 
either  form  or  size ;  it  may  even  be  no  more  than  a  fringe  to  the 
Lawn  or  Terrace-walk.  We  need  not,  therefore,  attempt  to 
reduce  its  requirements  to  system,  but  remark  that  level  space 
ia  still  the  best. 

If  the  somewhat  unusual  luxury  of  a  Winter-Garden  he 
indulged  in,  it  is  manifest  that  a  sufGcient  area  must  be  had  on 
the  general  level,  and  in  connexion  with  the  Drawing-room 
quarter  of  the  house.  In  the  model  case  described  two  pages 
biii'k,  where  the  South-west  front  was  unapproprintefl,  part  of 
this  line  might  be  thus  utilized.     (See  also  Plate  XXXII.) 
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exist;  but  it  is  still  manifest  that  the  rule  of  general  level 
cannot  even  yet  be  too  far  departed  from  with  convenienca 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  chapter,  therefore,  is  to  show  that 
whenever  the  site  is  irregular  in  surfisu^  it  is  an  important  point 
for  inquiry  whether  the  appropriation  of  a  sufficient  area  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  House,  Offices,  and  immediate  Adjunctei 
if  no  more,  all  on  one  general  level,  is  practicable ;  for  nothing 
tends  more  effectually  to  the  disjunction  of  features  of  plan 
which  ought  not  to  be  disjoined  than  the  necessity  of  going  up 
and  down  long  inclines  and  flights  of  steps.  With  regard  to  the 
less  immediate  Adjuncts  also,  where  variety  of  level  is  less  to  be 
complained  o^  let  it  still  be  remembered,  whatever  artistic 
effect  may  be  aimed  at,  that  the  more  easy  the  means  of  com- 
munication throughout,  the  better  will  that  convenience  be 
served  which  sooner  or  later  becomes  the  chief  consideration 
with  the  occupier.  Half  a  dos&en  steps  here  and  there  need 
never  be  objected  to;  but  more  than  this  must  be  considered 
matter  of  anxiety. 

It  .is  a  rule  that  all  Offices  ought  to  be  kept  together  on  one 
of  tlie  four  sides  of  the  House,  so  that  on  three  sides  the  prospect 
may  be  open.  The  Kitchen-Garden  and  Farm-Buildings,  if 
removed,  ought  to  lie  on  the  quarter  appropriated  to  the  Offices 
and  Stables,  that  the  communication  with  them  may  be  carried 
on  without  affecting  the  Dwelling-rooms.  The  Jine  of  the 
Approach  ought  then  to  be  laid  down  so  as  to  advance  either 
directly  towards  the  Entrance,  or  rather  towards  the  Offices 
than  otherwise,  leaving  the  other  fronts  of  the  House  more 
private.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the 
Offices  are  to  be  placed  in  a  position  of  prominence,  but  the 
reverse :  the  Main  House  ought  in  any  case  to  present  itself 
towards  the  Approach  as  the  chief  mass  from  first  to  last. 


CHAPTER  IV.— Sakitaby  Pbovisions. 

y<mti]at]0Q  around  the  Home. — Watar-mxppLj  properlj  Btaated.  —  Diainageof 
surfaoe  and  Uooae ;  its  ooune  and  outfiJL — AbtcvbiDg  weU,  pnmp^  oenpoola.— 
Field  and  water  Tapoon.  —  Ooit. 


The  observations  which  have  been  made  respecting 

or  the  circulation  of  air  on  the  Estate  at  large,  acquire  still 
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greater  force  when  applied  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
House,  The  shelter  wliich  oujrht  to  be  had  for  the  Korthward 
and  Eastward  Fronts,  whether  by  the  adoption  of  old  wood  or 
the  creation  of  new,  must  never  be  bucIi  as  to  cause  any  stagna- 
tion of  air.  The  omampntal  timber  also,  which  may  be  made 
of  so  much  value  in  the  pictorinl  effect  of  the  House,  must  never 
be  permitted  to  stand  so  near  as  to  interfere  with  thorough 
ventilation.  Even  the  plan  of  the  exterior  walls  must  be  so 
rrgukfed  that  no  stagnant  comers  shall  afterwards  appear,  witli 
that  green  mouldiness  upon  the  wall  wliioh  nothing  can  remove, 
or  that  damp  within  which  cannot  he  accounted  for,  or  that  long 
weak  grass  upon  the  turf  which  requires  constant  renewal,  or 
tliose  musty  odours  at  the  windows  wliich  seem  to  come  from  a 
dust-heap. 

What  has  been  said  of  Water-gupply,  also,  seems  scarcely  to 
require  additional  detail ;  except  it  be  to  remark  that  if  a  well 
i«  to  be  the  source  it  must  obviously  be  the  object  of  experiment 
to  ascertain  whether  such  can  be  had  exactly  on  the  Site  and  in 
the  proper  position  thereon.  In  moat  cases  a  few  yards  of  spuee 
make  no  difference ;  but  tliere  are  sometimes  peculiar  instances 
where,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  Btratification,  a  very  little 
distance  will  carry  you  from  a  good  supply  to  absolutely  none. 

Drainage  requires  to  be  specially  considered.  It  is  now  to  be 
inquired,  not  whether  the  surface  generally  has  a  sufBoicnt 
waterslope,  but  whether,  at  this  spot  where  the  House  is  pro- 
posed to  stand,  l>earing  in  mind  the  lowest  level  to  which  a 
Basement  or  Cellur-floor  has  to  be  carried,  there  exist  such 
relations  to  surrounding  levels  as  to  aduiit  of  the  entire  drainage 
of  the  surface  and  the  house  being  conveyed  to  a  proper  outfall 
or  ret'ei^e^,  and  this  in  a  convenient  direction.  A  rapid  fall  fur 
such  drainage  is  not  necessary,  or  even  desirable;  butcare  must 
be  tjiken  to  insure  the  house  against  the  possibility  of  such  a 
thing  as  undrainable  Cellars,  and  also  to  ascertain  thtit  a  course 
Clin  be  had  for  the  main  line  of  foul-drain  which  shall  not  cross 
the  Lawn,  Garden,  Entrance,  or  any  other  quarter  where  it 
would  be  a  nuisance  to  open  it  for  repair.  If  the  outfall  is  into 
a  natural  water-channel,  it  must  be  such  a  one  as  shall  not  be 
injured  or  made  offensive ;  it  must  not  be  a  more  half-stagnant 
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obyionsly  not  be  a  still  pond,  or  even  a  quiet  pool  where  the 
stream  rests  for  a  moment  under  the  shade. 

The  ordinary  resources  for  dramage  are  too  well  known  to 
require  mention  here.  There  are  two  very  scientific  measures, 
however,  which  may  be  alluded  to  as  extraordinary  resources, 
for  the  simple  purpose  of  advising  that  on  no  account  should 
either  of  them  be  countenanced  in  dealing  with  a  quiet  Gentle- 
man's House.  These  are  the  absorbing^well  and  the  pump.  The 
eesspod,  the  great  bugbear  of  modem  sanitarians,  need  never  be 
objected  to  if  it  follow  three  very  simple  conditions;  first,  it 
must  be  suflSciently  removed  from  the  House,  for  convenience 
of  opening;  secondly,  it  must  be  sufficiently  removed  from  any 
well,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  thirdly,  it  must  have 
an  overflow,  unless  the  soil  be  of  such  an  absorbent  character  as 
to  render  this  manifestly  needless. 

In  the  country  it  becomes  also  an  important  point  so  to  place 
the  House,  and  even  the  Adjuncts,  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  those 
wandering  Odours  which  emanate  from  autumnal  woods,  vege- 
table fields,  and  the  very  necessary  but  unsavoury  operations  of 
manuring.  An  expanse  of  Water  none  the  less  is  to  be  kept  at 
a  reasonable  distcmce :  however  pleasant  the  margin  of  a  lake 
may  be,  there  is  no  question  that  it  will  be  a  moist  situation. 
In  towns  and  suburbs,  similar  rules  ought  especially  to  be 
applied  in  many  ways. 

It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  expense  is  frequently  an 
important  consideration  in  respect  of  sanitary  provisions ;  and 
that  when  there  appears  to  be  any  serious  difficulty  or  departure 
from  common  usage,  it  becomes  advisable  for  the  proprietor  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  cost. 


CHAPTER  V. — Position  in  thb  Landscape,  and  Artifi- 
cial SITE. 

Aptitude  of  Site. — General  Noteg. — Difficulties  of  Artifieial  Site. 

It  is  evidently  a  sound  principle,  as  proved  indeed  by  universal 
reference  to  it  in  practice,  that  the  House  should  be  placed  upon 
a  Site  which  possesses  an  appearance  of  special  aptitude  for  tlie 
purpose, — some  prominent  natural  position,  in  other  words, — a 
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eligbt  elevation,  for  example,  a  plateaa,  a  spot  of  oniamental 
timber,  or  some  other  such  focus  of  landscape.  The  skilful 
designer  will  also  be  able,  where  no  such  natural  site  offers 
itself,  to  form  one  by  artificial  means,  bo  that  there  shall  appear 
to  have  been  a  reason  of  tliis  kind  for  the  house  being  placed 
where  it  is. 

The  general  rule  is  to  look  for  elevation,  aspect,  and  prospect, 
immediate  shelter,  and  sufScient  space,  combined ;  considera- 
tioue  which  we  have  had  occasion  already  to  deal  with,  fu 
regards  at  least  their  real  if  not  apparent  value.  Beyond  these, 
a  wooded  hill  Northward  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  very 
good  feature.  The  value  of  a  valley  and  stream  Southward  is 
obvious.  That  the  proposed  space  for  Lawn  should  be  suffi- 
fiently  extensive,  and  pleasantly  varied  in  surface  if  possible,  is 
moat  important ;  as  also  that  the  park-land  towards  the  quarter 
of  entrance  should  be  suitably  timbered.  Other  capabilities  for 
the  formation  of  ornamental  grounds  are  not  to  be  forgotten. 
All  should  properly  combine  in  directing  attention  to  the  Site 
aa  a  focus ;  and  this,  if  not  always  naturally,  then  artificially. 

The  formation  of  an  Artificial  Site  however  is  very  often  a 
problem  of  much  ansiety.  To  pare  off  the  summit  of  an  emi- 
nence and  deposit  the  spare  soil  around  the  base  may  not 
perhaps  be  difScult,  if  not  too  expensive.  To  excavate  to  any 
feasible  extent  the  side  of  a  hill  for  the  formation  of  a  plateau  is 
another  operation  of  similar  kind.  But  to  elevate  the  site  is  a 
serious  task ;  and  this  not  merely  on  account  of  an  almost 
invariable  want  of  material,  but  much  more  by  reason  of  the 
impossibilfty  of  building  on  made-ground.  If  the  desired  eleva- 
tion can  be  obtained  by  forming  a  Cellar-story  or  even  an  empty 
Basement  on  the  original  foundation,  and  making  up  the  level 
around  this,  the  question  is  chiefly  one  of  cost  as  regards  the 
waste  walling ;  but  to  raise  a  site  either  wholly  or  partially  to  a 
desired  level,  with  the  expectation  that  the  construction,  not  of  the 
House  merely,  but  even  of  such  a  tlung  as  a  Terrace-wall  is  to 
be  accomplished  thereon  by  any  means  short  of  carrying  the 
foundations  down  to  the  original  bottom,  is  altogether  vain. 
Much,  however,  may  be  done  by  the  skilful  use  of  excavation 
around  the  site,  as  a  means  of  comparatively  raising  the  surface 
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SECTION    III. 

THE  ARRANGEMENT  OP  THE  GROUNDS  AND  ADJUNCTS. 


CHAPTER  I. — Style  in  Landscape-Gardening. 

• 

The  contraat  between  Claanc  and  Pictoreaqne  here  as  elBewhere.  —  The  Italian  and 
English  styles  of  landscape  art — Connexion  between  the  English  style- and  the 
Gothic  leviTal ;  and  between  the  Italian  style  and  Palladianism.  —  Features  of 
the  Italian  manner.  —  Featoresof  the  English  manner. — The  rival  merits. — 
Origination  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pictniesque. — Bnins  and  Baronial  aichi- 
tectnre. — Practical  connexion  of  style  in  landscape-gardening  with  aichitectoral 
style  in  the  House.  —  The  present  syst^n  of  mixed  style. 

What  the  architect  needs  chiefly  to  bear  in  mind  as  respects 
the  question  of  style  in  the  treatment  of  landscape-design  in 
England  at  the  present  day  seems  to  be  this.  We  are  well 
accustomed  to  the  contrast  in  architectural  design  of  the  two 
great  modes  which  we  call  Classic  and  Gk)thic, — the  more  severe 
and  the  more  picturesque, — ^the  manner  of  revived  Italy  (as  the 
birthplace  of  all  modem  European  art),  and  that  of  mediaeval 
Europe  which  this  supplanted.  We  have  seen  also  that  the 
same  distinction  prevails  even  in  domestic  plan,  where  we  might 
scarcely  expect  to  find  such  a  thing.  We  have  now  further  to 
remark  that  a  similar  diversity  of  principle  divides  into  two 
corresponding  styles  the  art  of  landscape  itself.  There  is  only 
this  difference  in  the  present  case,  that  although  the  Classic 
style,  as  in  architecture,  is  historically  Italian,  the  Picturesque 
style  is  not,  as  in  architecture,  mediaeval,  but  modem,  in  fact 
English.  Landscape  art  had  its  rise  in  the  Italian  period ;  and 
therefore  set  out  on  Italian  principles :  there  having  been  no 
previous  style  superseded,  there  has  been  none  to  revive ;  the 
opposing  system,  nevertheless,  came  duly  into  being,  and  its 
principles  are  in  the  abstract  analogous  to  those  of  Mediaeval 
design.  Still  the  rise  of  this  new  style  was  in  no  way  dependent 
upon  the  process  of  Gothic  revivalism ;  on  the  contrary,  as  a 
singular  and  most  interesting  fact,  it  was  by  means  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  principles  of  landscape-art  that  the  archi- 
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tpctnral  revival  iteelf  first  acquireti  standing-ground.  In  a  word, 
if  we  say  that  tbe  origination  of  the  "  Natui-al "  style  of  land- 
scape ganiening  in  England  gave  rit*e  to  the  revival  of  Gotliic 
nrcliitecttire  and  Gothic  art  at  large  in  Europe,  this  is  practically 
very  nearly  correct, — as  vre  ehnll  see. 

We  thus  fLrrive  at  a  dofiuition  which  is  both  interesting  and 
imjiortant.  The  two  rival  styles  of  landscape-gardening  are  by 
name  the  Italian,  which  is  the  Classical,  and  the  English,  or 
Natural,  whicJi  is  the  Picturesque.  The  Gardens  and  Adjuncts 
of  our  eighteenth  century  Mansions  are  Italian :  those  of  tlie 
nineteentli  century  ones  English,  llie  stylo  of  the  fonuer  ia 
a  jmrt  of  Pallndianism ;  and  that  of  the  latter,  although  not 
to  be  identified  with  authentic  Gothic,  may  be  fairly  classed 
with  tliat  nioderu  school  of  thought  to  which  tlio  more  refined 
ilevelopuicnt  of  revived  Meditevalism  belongs. 

The  characteristics  of  tho  IT.\LIAN  or  Classic  manner  all  turn 
upon  tho  statelinesa  of  symmetry.  The  central  asia  of  the 
Mansion  itself,  for  ejsample,  dividing  the  Portico,  Entrance- 
Hall,  Grand  Hall  or  Cortile,  Saloon,  and  Garden-Entraoce  in 
the  severest  symmetry,  is  continued  in  one  direction,  not  only 
through  the  niitlst  of  a  spacious  symmetrical  Entrance-Court, 
but  iilong  tbu  line  of  a.  vast  Avonuu  of  Kym metrical  tn.'C-.s,  ami  in 
tlie  other  direction  none  tlie  less  symmetrically  thiwigh  the 
midst  of  Gardens,  Terraces,  Alleys,  Fountains,  through  the 
centre  of  a  geometrical  liasiii,  and  along  sonic  further  vista 
jierhaps  to  ;i  distant  summit  crowned  with  a  Colnmu  or  an 
Obelisk.  Upon  this  grand  central  line  of  plan  other  lines 
are  again  formed,  crossing  and  radiating,  however  capriciously, 
always  in  perfect  symmetry,  and  everj'  one  becoming  in  its  turn 
ft  new  basis  for  similar  cflbrts  of  design.  In  loss  imposing  fx- 
amples  tbe  government  of  symmetry  is  no  less  strict;  the  centre 
line  of  the  House  becomes  that  alike  of  the  Garden  in  front  and 
of  llic  (inrdeii  in  the  rear,  the  basis  of  a  plan  all  geometrical 
and  all  in  perfect  balance. 

Tiie  English  or  picturesque  style  is  altogether  difierent  from 
first  to  last.  The  st^itely  Avenue  of  trees  leailing  from  an  inde- 
finite distance  gi'andly  up  to  (lie  door  gives  place  to  the  cir- 
I'uitoHs  Aiiprnarh  or  Drive,  winding  between  stray  knolls 
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geometrical  network  of  Paths  and  Alleys,  and  the  long  Yistas 
terminating  in  formal  features  of  statuary,  Fountains,  and  archi- 
tectural Arbours,  have  made  way  for  scattered  groups  of  trees, 
whose  merit  it  is  that  no  shade  oi  symmetry  shall  appear  to 
weaken  the  charm  of  their  infinite  variety,  and  whose,  only 
greater  charm  is  the  piquancy  with  which  at  every  step  they 
open  to  the  eye  some  sudden  glimpse  of  unexpected  landscape* 
The  LaMrn  spreads  forth  a  series  of  the  same  irregular  beauties ; 
and  if  a  Parterre  of  flowers,  a  Terrace,  a  Fountain,  or  a  series 
of  statues,  may  be  permitted  to  stand  in  symmetrical  disposi- 
tion, it  is  more  for  contrast  than  aught  else,  that  even  variety 
itself  may  not  be  too  unvaried.  The  Palladian  Basin,  with  its 
severe  geometrical  form,  has  become  an  irregular  Lake,  with 
stray  arms  bending  behind  bushy  promontories  and  meeting 
round  little  islets  of  trees ;  and  the  underground  conduits,  by 
which  our  grandfathers  would  have  supplied  and  relieved  it,  are 
open  streamlets,  meandering  waywardly  over  whatever  variety 
of  bed  the  artist  can  command. 

The  competing  merits  of  these  two  styles  are  easily  to  be 
understood.  That  the  symmetrical  regularity  of  the  one  may 
become  wearisome  monotony,  has  been  proved  in  too  many 
instances;  and  the  readiness  with  which  an  unrefined  taste  may 
produce  in  the  other  a  pretentious  eccentricity,  instead  of  the 
natural  grace  of  the  true  picturesque,  has  also  been  often 
demonstrated ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  some  of  the  efforts  of 
the  old  school,  although  now  out  of  fashion,  are  of  an  imposing 
grandeur  which  will  never  cease  to  attract  admiration,  and  that 
on  the  other  hand  the  charm  of  the  new  style,  if  fashion  were  to 
change  tomorrow,  is  a  tiling  that  no  considerations  of  deficient 
stateliness  could  ever  set  aside.  The  remarks  we  have  so  fre- 
quently had  occasion  to  make  in  contrasting  the  idea  called 
Classicism  with  that  called  The  Picturesque  might  be  repeated 
here  with  the  same  force  as  ever ;  each  has  its  own  merits,  its 
own  occasions,  its  own  province,  where  it  has  no  rivalry  with  the 
other ;  and  each  has  its  own  legitimate  influence  with  the  other 
in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  and  experienced  artist 

The  question  how  far  the  two  styles  of  landscape-gardening 
are  respectively  to  be  identified  with  the  two  corresponding 
sti/les  of  Architectural  Design  takes  three  forms ; — ^namely,  first 
as  regards  historical  connexion,  secondly  as  regards  artistic  con- 
nexion theoretically,  thirdly  as  r^ards  practical  adaptation.' 

y2 
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In  the  first  of  these  forms,  8o  far  as  the  question  has  not  been 
already  answered,  it  is  easily  disposed  of.  The  introduction  of 
what  is  called  the  English  manner  of  landscape-gardening  was 
the  work  of  those  writers  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eigliteenth 
century  who  in  a  certain  Bonae  discovered  the  Picturesque. 
DissatiSed  in  a  vague  way  with  that  effete  traditional  Classicism 
which  universally  prevailed  in  all  arts  alike,  the  common  sense 
of  the  English  intellect  may  be  said  to  have  opened  an  attack 
instinctively  upon  the  most  vulnerahle  jmiiit.  TiVhat,  it  was 
asked,  ia  the  spirit  of  a  picture — that  which  a  painter  seeks  as 
the  first  essential  of  his  subject — the  piquancy  of  nature  ?  For 
wttut  of  a  better  term  it  was  called  The  Pictchesque.  Why 
then  should  that  he  ignored  in  artificial  laiidscaiie,  which  is 
the  essential  charm  of  natural  landscape  ?  The  argument  was 
accepted ;  it  became  the  fashion  to  speak  of  The  Picturesque  '• 
and  the  landBcape-gardener  had  to  abandon  his  PaUadian  ex- 
amples and  seek  2i'ature  for  his  master  as  he  best  could.  The 
results  were  often  erroneous,  but  tho  rule  was  established;  and 
ever  since  that  day  the  progress  of  landscape-art  in  England 
has  turned  upon  the  study  and  refinement  of  this  rule  alone. 
Again,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  application  of  the  new 
princijilo,  it  <'niiiG  t<j  be  aigurd  that  liiiiiiK  wtTO  useful  as  ele- 
ments, not  merely  for  a  picture,  but  for  a  picturesque  landscape. 
English  ruins,  as  it  liapjjened,  were  of  specially  picturesque 
character,  —  indeed  of  the  Picturesque  style  of  architecture. 
This  was  fortunate  for  the  furtherance  of  the  new  principle ; 
tho  co-operation  was  thus  secured  of  the  architectural  anti- 
quaries. These  were  equally  satisfied  with  tho  alliance.  Baronial 
architecture,  as  it  was  called,  was  patronised  by  the  Picturesque 
school.  Gothic  architecture  os  a  whole  followed.  Gothic  art  as 
a  whole  has  followed  since,  and  is  still  following  fast,  Gothic 
customs  have  made  some  energetic  efforts  to  follow  too ;  and 
will  probably  continue  to  do  so,  to  the  astonishment  of  many. 

It  might  now  he  supposed  that  there  is  a  theoretical  con- 
nexion of  an  artistic  kind  which  renders  the  English  style  of 
landscape-gardening  the  proper  concomitant  of  a  Jlediieval 
design  in  architecture ;  and  the  Italian  style  more  appropriate 
I  Clas.<ic  desjrrn.     Ihit  this  is  not  exactly  so.     There  can  bo 
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which  is  enthroned  in  the  Building  as  the  centre  of  the  com- 
position. It  is  equally  obvious  that  if  the  surroundings  were 
designed  on  the  Classic  model  and  the  house  on  the  Mediseyal, 
the  natural  picturesqueness  of  the  architecture  must  be  subdued 
into  regularity  if  incongruity  is  to  be  aToided.  But  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  one  case  there  is  no  need  for  an  absolute  adherence 
to  the  Italian  manner,  and  in  the  latter  none  the  more  for 
an  entire  repudiation  of  it.  The  skill  of  a  refined  artist  will 
find  little  difficulty  in  surrounding  a  Classic  Mansion  with  the 
charms  of  the  Natural  style  of  landscape ;  and  the  combination 
within  reasonable  limits  of  picturesque  architecture  with  stately 
landscape  is  matter  of  equal  facility. 

As  regards  lastly  the  question  of  the  practical  employment 
of  the  two  styles,  the  present  custom  of  landscape-gardeners  is 
sufficiently  clear.  A  certain  amount  of  sj^metry  is  almost 
iuTariably  adopted  in  the  best  examples  for  the  immediate 
Adjuncts  of  the  House;  while  as  regards  the  more  remote 
arrangements  the  English  style  is  now  exclusiyely  employed* 
As  the  architect^  howeyer  picturesque  in  his  sentiments  diort  of 
acknowledged  eccentricity,  will  be  certain  to  exhibit  some  sort 
of  regularity  in  his  design,  this  is  quite  enough  for  the  land- 
scape-artist to  found  his  own  modicum  of  symmetry  upon :  the 
Entrance-Court  and  the  Terrace  will  probably  be  sj^mmetrical 
features ;  the  Flower-Garden,  if  of  any  importance,  as  matter  of 
received  rule,  is  made  symmetrical ;  the  Lawn  will  of  course  bo 
connected  more  or  less  sj^metricAlly  with  both  Terrace  and 
Garden ;  and  a  Conservatory  or  a  WinteivGarden  can  scarcely 
be  designed  irregularly  except  in  caprice.  Further  off,  how- 
ever, there  is  the  Approach,  which  is  almost  invariably  laid 
down  for  Picturesque  considerations;  the  Park  is  purposely 
divested  of  all  appearance  of  regularity ;  and  the  remote  Lawn 
and  Ornamental  Grounds  at  large  exhibit  only  such  scattered 
items  of  sjrmmetry  as  occur  in  and  around  their  architectural 
embellishments  and  occasionally  in  the  works  of  the  sculptor. 
Where  the  House  is  of  more  than  usually  severe.  Classic  form, 
the  treatment  of  all  this  will  lean  more  towards  geometrical 
regularity ;  where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  architecture  is  more 
than  ordinarily  piquant  in  its  effects,  the  landscape-artist  will 
adopt  more  unreservedly  the  freedom  of  the  Picturesque :  in  the 
former  case  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the  House  have  to 
be  so  disposed  and  designed  that  the  symmetrical  idea  of  the 
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architectnre  sliall  merge  gnulunlly  into  tlic  irregularity  of  the 
imtaral  diatauce;  in  tlie  latter  eaac  this  irrpgularity  of  nature 
may  be  pGrniitt£rl,  luidcr  the  refilling  control  of  art,  to  approadl 
nimoet  to  tbo  door. 


CHAPTER   IL  — C'ARKIAGE-ArPROACIL 

Nowalnroat  invarinHf  nf  Nntoral  style.—  Huw  to  be  diepon>d. — (jntdieut,  dinct- 
uees.  diynuffi.  —  Priviii^j'  nf  tlio  Iawq  and  Gartlen,  ice  —  DirectioD  of  ^iproMitii 
Nortbwuril,  Boiilhward.  —  Display  of  the  Itoofo,  im. 

It  Ib  very  eeldom  indeed  nowadays  that  this  is  designed  in  any 
other  than  the  free  or  Natural  manner  of  English  laiidseape- 
gardening.  We  may  occaAiomdly  find  a  case  where  uircum- 
etances  recommend,  for  part  of  the  Drive  at  leaBt,  a  retnra  to  i 
the  stately  acverity  of  the  ItaUan  manner;  but  thia  will  be 
very  ueldora.  The  problem,  therefore,  in  (he  best  ingtoncea  is 
generally  this, — how  to  lay  out  a  line  of  road  whieh  shall  be  of 
eney  levels,  sufficiently  direct,  and  properly  dry ;  which  ^ail 
not  interfere  with  the  jirivucy  of  rithrr  Lawn  or  niirrleii.  or 
generally  of  the  Drawing-room  prospect;  and  wliich  lastly  shall 
be  well  calculated  to  show  the  benuticfi  of  tlie  landsoniw  neiir 
and  far,  and  to  present  in  creditable  view  the  House  itself. 

That  the  road  shall  be  of  easy  gradmiU  (say  ne\-or  more  than 
1  in  40  if  possible)  is  most  important.  Directness  has  very 
freqiiently  to  be  sacrificed  to  this;  and  more  or  less  every  other 
consideration  whatever  must  give  way  rathi-r  thaTi  we  should 
have  the  i>ermanent  inconvenience  of  an  uneven  mad.  Subject 
to  this  condition,  directness  of  lino  must  bo  the  next  cndeavonr. 
Not  thiit  sort  of  directness,  however,  which  makes  simply  a 
Hhnrt  cut  in  a  stmight  lino,  as  the  perfection  of  convenience; 
bnt  such  a  compromise  between  this  and  other  considerations 
wliich  have  to  follow  as  shall  redue*  intentional  cireuitousness 
to  the  minimum.  The  question  of  dryness,  again,  is  of  the 
utmost  iniiwrtancc.  Not  only  have  proper  constructive  expe- 
dients to  be  adopted  ;  but  it  must  be  i-emembered  that  all  these 
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will  often  have  the  same  effect ;  and  when  there  is  a  cntting  of 
any  considerable  depth  (unless  when  very  wide),  special  dramage 
is  obviously  both  essential  and  difiScult. 

As  regards  the  privacy  of  the  Grounds — ^the  Lawn  and  Gard^i 
more  especially — ^it  is  a  rule  that  the  Approach  should  not  over- 
look these,  or  indeed  the  Drawing-room  Fa9ade  itself,  even  at  a 
remote  distance,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  This  is  of  course  a  ques* 
tion  of  the  relation  between  the  House  and  the  high  road  as  to 
(upect.  To  reject  that  point  of  entrance  wliich  convenience  dic- 
tates is  more  than  can  be  suggested ;  but  when  this  lies  North- 
ward of  the  House  it  is  certainly  matter  for  satisfaction,  and 
when  Southward  the  reverse.  In  the  latter  case  it  becomes 
matter  for  ingenuity  to  devise  a  line  of  approach  which,  without* 
setting  too  much  aside  the  principle  of  directness,  shall  keep 
clear  of  the  private  Grounds  and  the  Drawing-room  view  as 
much  as  possible  ;  and  to  meet  this  it  becomes  the  task  of  the 
architect  to  place  the  chief  Entrance  of  the  House  in  a  suitable 
position,  and  that  of  the  landscape-gardener  to  modify  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  Lawn. 

That  the  line  of  approach  should  be  in  itself  graceful,  and 
that  in  its  disposition  it  should  be  intelUgently  planned  for  pic- 
turesque effects,  are  questions  purely  belonging  to  landscape-art, 
solvable  only  on  the  spot  according  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  case.  The  principle  that  the  Approach  shall  also  exhibit 
the  House  to  advantage  will  of  course  be  considered  an  essential 
part  of  the  scheme. 

These  remarks  obviously  apply  chiefly  to  the  more  important 
class  of  undertakings ;  but  in  inferior  cases  the  same  general 
ideas  still  govern,  and  the  object  of  the  designer  will  be,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  to  seek  the  nearest  possible  approximation 
to  what  he  could  better  effect  with  larger  space. 


CHAPTER  nL— Entrakck-CJoubt. 

Described.  —  GotDmon  to  both  Miabethan  ftnd^t^BJladiaii  houses. — Beoe&Uy  again 
common. — Palladian  examples;  Elizabethan  mamier;  piesent  modified fonn. — 
Gates,  Bor&ce,  &c — Open  Driye.  —  Dimensions.  —  Olgectioa  as  to  oonfined  ap- 
peaianoe,  and  remedy.  —  Illnstrations  poMtm. 

As  an  architectural  enclosure  for  the  accommodation^  as  we 
may. define  it,  of  an  equipage  at  the  door,  tUs  feature  of  plan 
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has  preTailed  in  one  form  or  another  througbout  the  whole  history 
of  our  subject ;  aud,  contrasting  ultimately  the  Elizabethan 
houses  with  the  PuUadian,  it  is  difliciilt  to  say  whether  it  belongs 
to  one  more  than  to  the  other.  At  the  same  time  we  can  scarcely 
affirm  that  it  is  essential  to  either.  Looking  again  at  the  ques- 
tion as  one  of  landscape-art,  we  cannot  help  seeing  that  the 
tendency  of  Picturesque  style  has  always  been  to  dispense  with 
it,  whilst  the  Italian  system  in  its  best  examples  decidedly 
encouraged  its  adoption.  If  we  make  inquiries  as  to  its  present 
use,  we  perceive  that  in  spite  of  any  tendency  to  the  contrary, 
it  is  so  much  in  favour  with  even  the  most  picturesque  practi- 
tioners of  the  English  school  that  we  find  it  introduced  in  all  the 
•chief  works  of  the  day.  The  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive,  then, 
is  this.  Ill  I'alladian  plan  its  stateliness  made  the  Entrance- 
Court  a  most  characteristic  feature.  In  the  early  efl'orts  of  the 
new  school  of  landscape,  and  accordingly  in  the  Country-Seata 
of  fiRy  years  ago  of  the  revived  "Baronial"  model,  it  was  gene- 
rally set  aside, — notwithstanding  the  fact  that  architecture,  in 
cli&Dging  its  style  of  detail,  had  surrendered  none  of  its  accus- 
tomed symmetry.  More  recently,  although  this  character  in 
the  House  itself  has  often  entirely  disappeared,  (he  value  of  the 
Entrance-Court  as  au  artistic  feature  has  so  far  acquired  fresh 
recognition  that  it  has  come  into  general  use,  in  the  hands  of 
the  landscape-gardener  if  not  the  architect.  It  is,  however,  not 
in  its  old  stately  form,  but  much  less  pretentiously,  that  present 
custom  uses  it ;  more  as  matter  of  apparent  convenience  than 
formerly ;  and,  artistically  considered,  merely  as  a  sort  of  con- 
necting link  between  the  regularity  of  a  Building  and  the  irre- 
gularity of  a  Park. 

The  Entrance-Court  of  Palladianism  was  an  elaborate  compo- 
sition in  accord  with  the  House,  surrounded  in  some  cases  by 
Colonnades,  in  others  enclosed  between  wings  of  the  building, 
the  front  lino  in  any  case  being  an  architectural  Fa^de  of  tlie 
full  amount  of  pictension.  (Plates  XL,  XIL)  Otherwise  it 
was  tlie  gi-and  interior  Cortilc  of  an  Italian  Palazzo,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  tlie  building,  and  entered  by  a  gateway,  or  rather 
a  thoroughfare  Porch,  in  the  centre  probably  of  the  princijMil 
front.     It  will  be  remembered  that  the  niediiuval  Blimsions  pus- 
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that  the  front  line  was  constituted  less  as  a  Fa<^e,  and  more  as 
a  wall  (as  in  Plate  VL).  The  manner  of  the  present  day,  again, 
is  different  from  both  of  these.  It  is  Tery  seldom  indeed  that 
the  architect  includes  an  Entrance-Court  in  his  design ;  and,  as 
a  rule,  in  the  hands  of  the  landscape-gardener  it  becomes  little 
else  than  a  suitable  space  of  ground  enclosed  by  a  dwarf  wall. 
We  may  hope,  howeyer,  that  architects  will  resume  the  use  of 
this  feature,  as  an  essential  part  of  their  designs ;  and  then  it 
would  no  doubt  recoTer,  if  not  the  pretentiousness  of  the  Palla- 
dian  examples,  at  least  all  that  is  required,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, of  their  dignity.  (Plates  XXI,  XXH.,  XXXU., 
XXXIII.,  XXXV.,  XLI.) 

It  is  not  usual  at  present  to  haye  any  gate  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Court ;  indeed  in  a  dwarf  wall  such  would  seem  inap- 
propriate, because  useless  ;  but  if  the  enclosure  be  higher,  a  gate 
becomes  more  suitable,  and  its  absence  indeed  may  be  said  to 
become  conspicuous ;  it  would  be  such  a  gate,  however,  as  should 
stand  open  all  day  and  be  closed  only  at  night. 

An  Entrance-Court  of  the  old  school  was  either  paved  or 
graveUed  throughout ;  we  nowadays  find  it  convenient  sometimes 
to  lay  a  turf  border  round  the  enclosure  to  prevent  the  accumu- 
lation of  weeds  and  damp.  When  on  a  large  scale,  there  may 
be  a  Fountain  introduced  in  the  centre  of  the  area ;  but  this  is 
not  common  in  the  present  day. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  only  in  a  case  of  considerable  importance  that 
an  Entrance-Court  can  be  appropriately  introduced.  Indeed  in 
many  of  the  principal  cases  amongst  our  Country  Seats  it  has 
been  specially  preferred  that  the  Drive  should  come  up  to  the 
Porch  without  any  such  intervention,  so  that  the  open  Park  may 
be  separated  from  the  House,  if  it  all,  by  nothing  more  formal 
than  a  screen  of  shrubbery.  For  smaller  houses,  however,  this 
latter  arrangement  is  especially  and  exclusively  suitable. 

The  size  of  an  Entrance-Court  ought  not  to  be  too  great  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  House:  to  augment  the 
dimensions  for  the  sake  of  expansiveness  involves  in  any  case 
questions  of  repair ;  and  to  carry  such  expansiveness  far  enough 
to  dwarf  the  House  itself  is  a  thing  that  may  be  easily  done. 

The  chief  objection  to  all  ordinary  forms  of  the  Entrance- 
Court  seems  to  be  that  there  is  a  certain  gloomy  or  at  least  dull 
and  restrained  aspect  given  to  the  termination  of  the  Approach, 
as  compared  with  the  cheerful  character  of  the  mere  Drive.    In 
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order  to  meet  this  ubjecttua  fairly  there  has  beea  eometimee 
a<loptod  an  arrangement  of  tills  stu-t  The  cuclosuro  in  front  of 
tlio  Entraufe  is  ninde  to  take  more  of  the  appearance  of  a  short 
Terrace,  and  a.  Gateway  at  each  end  allows  the  Ourriagenay  to 
[tass  tliron^h  in  an  uninterrupted  line.  The  omain^ital  effect 
of  a  Court,  or  indeed  even  its  dignity,  may  be  thus  obtained^ 
M'ithont  any  saf  rifiee  of  the  oharaoter  of  landsca^ie  style. 


CHAPTEU    IV.  — Tebbace. 

Two  VBiiotleB  in  use  oa  question  of  stylo ;  Ihe  linluBtraiie  tlio  lest.  —  The  primai; 
I'saontial  tlic  imnnonadc.  —  UtmaUy  mi  the  Drawing-mom  Ftnnt.  —  Wulth,  i!ou< 
tinuation.  L'lcTiktkiii<  step*,  LalustnidR.  — Dlustmtioiu.  —  Wlicii  («  amy  gtliia 
Fnmt,  or  in  unnther  position.  —  Days,  bnatioM,  gia^  hurdcr,  flowor-bo4»,  4c.  — 
WiilI]iaQ<I  height  of  Bteia,  —  Aspect  nud  proapcct.  — Shelter. 

There  may  be  said  to  be  tteo  varietiee  of  the  domeatic  Terracb   ' 
in  ordinary  use ;  and  the  distinction  inTolyed  may  be  considered 
a  qu^ion  of  style.     The  one  species  may  be  defined  to  be  u 

jiroraenadc  nlonp  any  Fnijadc  of  the  House,  cncloseil  in  frwit  hy 
a  dwiirf  wall  or  baluatrade,  and  elevated  to  meet  tlie  level  of  thu 
I'rinciiMil-.Story — some  feet  above  the  surrounding  snrface.  .Sneli 
a  Tenacc  is  generally  in  appearance  altogether  separated  from 
the  lower  ground,  as  a  distinct  subject.  The  other  species,  on 
(he  contrai'v,  is  not  so  sc|iarafed  from  the  lower  ground.  It  is  a 
promenade  as  before;  its  comparative  elevation  may  be  the 
Hamo;  it  has  however  no  enclosing  wall  or  balustrade,  hut  a 
f]rma  slope  along  the  front  serves  to  unite  it  to  the  Lawn 
below.  In  some  instances  (he  grass  Blo[)e  has  a  stone  curb 
along  the  summit;  in  othera  it  is  applie<l  together  with 
the  balustrade.  It  is  the  question  of  balustrade  or  iione 
which  seems  to  be  one  of  style  in  landscape  gardening.  The 
balustrade  is  essentially  a  part  of  the  Italian  manner  (none  the 
less  so  because  used  in  the  Elizabethan  age) ;  and  the  turf  slope 
OS  essentially  belongs  to  the  English  or  Picturesque  manner. 
To  put  tlie  case  otherwise,  the  one  is  more  essentially  a  work 
"  I-  the  architect,  the  nthcr  a  wmk  for  tlic  Lmidei 


groimdy  and  therefore  not  necessarily  separated  thereftom  by 
either  balustrade  or  slope,  Eleyation,  therefore,  becomes  only 
matter  of  dignity ;  and  balustrade  aod  slope  two  different  styles 
of  finish  accordingly.  But  one  thing  has  here  to  be  noted, 
namely»  that  the  long  straight  walk  is  the  essenoe  of  tlie  Terrace ; 
so  that  a  mere  plateau  of  other  form  than  this  must  be  con-t 
sidered  to  be  a  misconception  of  the  subject.  Again,  to  speak 
of  a  Terrace  surrounding  several  sides  of  a  House  becomes  a 
misdescription,  the  proper  expression  in  such  a  case  being  that 
so  many  Terraces  are  attached  to  the  several  fronts  respectively. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  a  Terrace,  that  is  to  say  a  Promenade, 
becomes  not  only  an  intelligible  and  nsefiil  adjunct,  but  one  that 
may  be  introduced  with  effect  in  all  houses  from  tlie  largest  to 
the  smallest  class,  wherever  there  is  the  ground  on  which  to 
form  it 

It  is  the  fuIq  almost  invariably  in  ordinary  cases  that  the 
Terrace  is  placed  along  the  Drawing-room  Fa^e,  as  a  gravel- 
walk  from  8  to  12  feet  wide,  or  more,  perfectly  straight,  and 
perhaps  continued  at  one  end  or  both  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
building  itself,  for  the  sake  of  such  increased  length  of  pro- 
menade as  may  be  desired.  When  possible,  the  elevation 
already  spoken  of  is  given  to  it,  to  the  extent  of  from  3  to  6  feet 
usually.  One  or  more  flights  of  steps  are  placed  conveniently 
for  access  to  the  Lawn.  Finally  the  point  of  style  is  settled  by 
the  use  of  a  balustrade  or  of  a  grass  slope.  (Plates  XXI.,  XXII., 
XXIV.,  XXVnL,  XXXIL,  XXXV.,  XLL) 

It  is  quite  in  order,  however,  to  form  a  Terrace  in  connexion 
with  any  other  Faqade  than  that  of  the  Drawing-room.  As  an 
appendage  to  the  Dining-room,  for  instance,  or  to  the  Library  or 
Billiard-room,  tiie  promenade  in  question  may  be  very  useful. 
In  some  cases,  also,  peculiar  circumstances  may  induce  the  de« 
signer  to  form  the  Terrace  along  a  screen-wall  in  continuation 
only  of  the  Drawing-room  Front  or  any  other,  or  even  at  right 
angles  to  it.  Or  otherwise  still,  it  is  obvious  that  a  Terrace  may 
be  formed  altogether  apart  from  the  House,  as  a  part  of  an 
Architectural-Garden  for  example. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  although  the  straight  form  of  a  pro^ 
menude  is  essential,  it  is  quite  usual  to  constitute  variety  cf  out- 
line  by  the  introduction  of  breaks,  bay 89  and  bastions  at  the 
angles.  Pedestals,  vases  (filled  perhaps  with  flowers),  and  sta- 
tuary are  also  very  freely  used.     A  grass  border  is  seldom  appli- 
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cable,  except  to  fill  up  recesses  in  the  plan  of  the  Fa^e.  Alnn^ 
the  inside  line  of  a  bahistrede  it  would  be  out  of  place,  if  it 
were  even  possible  to  keep  it  in  good  order.  As  for  flower-bed^ 
they  mny  of  coarse  be  introduced  in  any  of  the  recesses  of  plan 
which  we  have  spoken  of  as  being  often  filled  in  with  turf;  but 
they  must  be  very  sparingly  used  if  the  subject  is  to  be  kept 
to  the  character  of  a  Terrace  and  not  n  Parterre, 

In  forming  the  FlighU  of  Sttpt  which  descend  to  the  Lawn, 
it  is  always  well  to  let  the  treads  be  Tery  wide,  even  as  much 
as  20  or  22  inches,  and  the  risers  correspondingly  low,  say  4  or 
5  inches :  care  ought  of  course  to  be  especially  used  that  water 
shall  not  accumulate  either  at  top  or  bottom. 

The  pleasantness,  indeed  the  ordinary  utility,  of  a  Terrace 
depends  ujion  axpeet  and  prospect  more  than  almost  any  other 
consideration.  An  agreeable  view  during  the  promenade  up 
and  down  may  bo  said  to  be  an  essential  element  in  the  purpose, 
BO  far  at  least  as  such  is  to  bo  had :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  lii&t 
the  aspect  should  be  such  as  to  keep  tiie  promenade  fresli  and 
dry  is  a  principle  that  needs  no  illustration.  Shelter  becomes 
also  very  frequently  a  matter  for  careful  attention.  It  b  manifest 
that  these  questions  are  much  more  difficult  of  adjustment  peni?- 
r/iUy  wlion  it  is  <\tj>-\r^-i\  to  lurm  a  Ti:-jtoi-o  un  ullier  lliaii  tiif  l.'nuv- 
ing-room  Front.  In  a  word,  any  other  than  a  Southward  exposure 
with  shelter  at  both  ends  is  likely  to  occasion  anxiety. 


CHArTER    v.  — Lawn. 

Cliorarl<  r  nnd  disposition.  —  Of  picturesque  Btjlc.  —  Connciion  wi(li  the  House. 

This  is  the  Pleasure-Ground  more  directly  attached  to  the 
Drawing-room,  and  in  full  view  of  its  windows.  It  is  the  mle 
to  endeavour  to  preserve  two  of  the  four  quarters  around  the 
House  for  this  purpose,  leaving  one  other  for  the  Entrance  and 
one  for  the  Offices.  The  treatment  of  the  Lawn  quarters  is  then 
to  be  contrived  with  all  the  character  of  delicate  refinement 
which  lies  within  reacli  of  the  desimier. 
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seldom  if  ever  attempted,  but  the  open  freedom  of  the  pic- 
turesque almost  always  preferred ;  boundaries^  therefore,  are 
rendered  studiously  irregular,  and  frequently  concealed  or  dis- 
guised ;  shrubberies  are  placed  irregularly  also ;  and,  in  a  word, 
the  only  way  in  which  the  idea  of  balance  can  be  recognised  is 
when  we  lay  down  the  rule  that  the  expanse  of  greensward 
should  not  be  one-sided,  either  in  extent  or  in  disposition.  We 
may  add  to  this  the  principle  that  close  to  the  House  the  walks, 
flower-pots,  and  shrubs,  with  statuary,  if  any,  and  other  orna- 
ments, ought  to  be  arranged  with  such  amount  of  regularity  of 
plan  as  shall  constitute  that  portion  of  the  surfieu^e  a  connecting 
link  between  the  architectural  character  of  the  House,  and 
perhaps  Terrace,  and  the  landscape  character  of  the  further 
Lawn. 

The  various  ways  in  which  an  ordinary  Lawn  may  be  designed 
according  to  circumstances,  and  the  perfect  freedom  and  great 
simplicity  of  the  question,  are  well  understood;  and  the  more 
complicated  forms  of  treatment  are  entirely  matter  for  the 
skilled  landscape-artist. 


CHAPTER  VL— Flower-Gabdens,  ETC. 

Beyeral  kinds. — The  Parterre  in  its  yarieties  of  form;  aspect;  relation  to  the 
House.  —  The  Aichitectoral  or  Italian-Gktfden ;  its  yaiions  fionns  and  features. 
—  Two  extremes  compared.  —  The  treatment  of  surface  leyel.  —  Ayoidance  of 
excessiye  display.  —  Flowers  in  Kitchen-Garden. — Boeery,  Pinetmn,  Eyergreen- 
Garden,  American-Garden.  —  Character  and  sitoation.  —  Fernery  and  Bock* 
Garden. 

Thebe  are  several  modes  in  common  use  for  the  formation 
of  the  Floweb-Gabden.  One  is  to  cut  out  a  number  of 
Laavn-beds  along  the  front  and  side  edges  of  the  turf,  and 
elsewhere  at  pleasure;  sometimes  geometrically,  sometimes  at 
random.  Another  plan  is  to  make  a  Pabtebbe  close  to  the 
House,  as  a  Garden  altogether  geometrical,  and  separate  from 
the  Lawn.  Still  another  model  is  what  is  called  the  Italian  or 
Abchitectubal-Gabden  as  a  special  artistic  feature.  For  our 
present  purpose  the  disposition  of  Lawn  Flower-beds  may  be 
passed  over,  and  our  attention  chiefly  confined  to  the  difference 
between  the  Parterre  and  the  Italian-Grarden. 
The  Pabtebbe,  when  properly  introduced  and  skilfully  ar- 
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ranged,  poasoiees,  by  virtue  of  its  Bimplicity  and  delicncj",  a  Fharin 
which  may  be  called  superior  to  tliat  of  its  more  imposing  rival 
Perhaps  what  would  otherwise  \)C  a  portion  of  the  Ijiwn  is  token 
for  the  purpose,  and  unafifeet«dly  cut  up  into  a  pretty  geometrical 
maze  of  httle  beds  for  little  IIowmb.  Sometimes  a  charming 
and  altogether  iJeculinr  effect  is  produced  when  tliis  arrangement 
ta^es  the  form  of  ribbon-work  cut  out  of  smooth  turf.  Again,  a 
central  poKitioti  on  the  Lawn  it«elf  may  bo  appropriated,  and  a 
l*urt<>rre  conatitntod  of  square,  octagomd,  or  eirenlar  shape,  sur- 
rounded by  a  gravel  path,  the  turf  within  cut  up  into  geometrical 
beds  as  before,  and  the  whole  becoming  a  proniini-nt  feature  of 
composition  approached  on  several  sides  by  paths  either  straiglit 
or  winding.  In  other  cases  a  Parterre  of  a  still  more  formal 
kind  is  attached  dUwtly  to  the  House,  enclosed  by  a  dwarf-wall 
or  balustrade  to  correspond  probably  witli  that  of  the  Terrace, 
and  disposed  in  a  geometrical  [wttem  of  narrow  gravel  wnlka, 
onclasing  small  flower-beds  as  before,  but  now  without  any  turf 
surface.  In  this  form  the  Parterre  may  very  probably  be  elo- 
vated  a  little  above  the  I-awn,  in  counexton  with  a  Terrace,  and 
entered  tlierefrom  rather  than  otherwise.  It  is  obvious  that 
con  aide  rations  of  trgpcci  must  be  hero  kept  distinctly  in  view ; 
the  Parterre  must  bo  Southward  of  tlic  building  rather  than 
othcrnise,  and  not  Noilhward  on  any  account.  Af^niii,  as 
to  situation,  a  direct  cimiiexion  with  tlie  Druwiufr-rooiii  ia  ohvi- 
onsly  the  best;  or,  if  this  bo  iuconvenieut,  with  llie  Sriiniiu^- 
rmjni,  Bouiloir,  Saloon,  or  the  like.  That  the  jjositiou  must  be 
(iroperly  s/ultcred  from  such  winds  as  would  damage  the  flowi'rs 
is  inauit'est. 

'I'lio  AncHiTECTURAL  or  lTAi.iA\-(4ArnFS  is  n  much  more 
pretentious  subject  of  design.  It  may  be  more  or  loss  extensive: 
in  some  eases  it  has  been  made  to  cover  many  acres  of  ground, 
and  in  others  it  is  little  more  tlian  an  ampUiieation  of  the  Termcc 
and  Parterre.  It  may  be  attached  to  the  Honse  as  part  of  the 
iin-hilcclnral  work  ;  or  it  may  be  altogether  removed  asaseparate 
<lesign.  IJut  the  ct^ential  character  is  always  the  same, — that 
of  a  symmetrical  composition,  iu  whicii  some  sort  of  architectural 
principle  governs  the  primary  features,  leaving  the  more  par- 
leiits  of  the  ■;aril.ini-,  allliuiiL'h  often  more  Ilia 
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formal  paths,  all  in  strict  regnlarity;  the  secondary  features, 
equally  severe  arrangements  of  flower-beds  and  turf  as  the  filling 
up  of  such  a  groundwork. 

A  distinction^  however,  may  be  drawn  between  two  extaremes 
of  this  kind  of  Garden.  The  one  is  almost  exclusively  matter 
of  architectural  design ;  the  other  of  formal  gardening  rather, 
wherein  the  purely  arcliitectural  element  is  kept  within  narrow 
limits,  finom  a  desire,  not  perhaps  to  dispense  with  its  effect,  so 
much  as  to  avoid  its  expense.  In  the  former  case  Terraces  and 
Steps  will  probably  be  balustraded,  Fountains  made  more  promi- 
nent, and  statuary  more  stately,  screen-walls  introduced,  and  the 
very  paths  designed  as  ^chitectiu^  approaches  and  promenades ; 
all  for  elaborate  effect :  in  the  latter,  similar  Terraces  may  be 
faced  with  the  simplest  bank  of  turf,  the  other  features  arranged 
with  regularity  but  no  more,  and  the  entire  composition  kept 
down  to  the  character  of  a  Flower-Garden  properly  so  called, 
merely  of  the  Italian  or  symmetrical  type  of  form.  The  nature 
of  the  surface-level  may  to  some  extent  guide  if  not  govern  the 
designer  in  choosing  between  these  two  species.  If  the  groimd 
be  flat,  the  less  architectural  form  will  at  least  be  more  suitable 
than  on  a  steep  declivity ;  and  if  the  ground  be  irregular,  the 
more  architectural  mode  of  treatment  may  be  better  than  on  a 
dead  level ;  although  both  styles  may  be,  adapted  to  both  ciix^um- 
stances.  When  there  is  a  considerable  declivitv  of  surface, 
receding  regularly  from  what  may  perhaps  be  a  noble  Saloon 
Fafade,  the  Architectural-Garden  becomes  capable  of  very  grand 
treatment  in  combination  with  the  House.  At  the  same  time 
one  principle  must  be  carefully  kept  in  remembrance, — ostenta- 
tion has  to  be  avoided ;  the  succession  of  Terraces,  the  lines  of 
statues,  the  Fountain-groups,  and  the  stately  flights  of  steps, 
must  be  kept  within  limits  of  effect,  as  if  matters  of  necessity 
rather  than  effort,  and  of  subdued  vigour  rather  than  over- 
elaboration.  It  is  on  these  conditicHis  alone,  in  this  as  in  other 
questions  too  easily  transgressed,  that  grandeur  js  allowable  in 
the  home  of  an  English  family. 

For  the  supply  of  cutjhwers,  it  is  usual  to  provide,  in  addition 
to  the  Greenhouses,  sufficient  space  in  the  Kitchen-Garden. 

A  RosERY  is  a  special  Parterre  for  roses  alone,  best  perhaps 
when  constituted  as  a  geometrical  group  of  beds  upon  the  Lawn, 
in  a  sheltered  but  sunny  spot. 

A  PiNETUM  is  a  similar  group  of  beds  for  specimens  of  pine 
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and  fir-shrubs,  iiicladiDg  pedars,  cypresses,  junipers,  and  the  like, 
arranged  aa  a  special  garden. 

An  Everobeen-Gardejj  (called  Winter-Garden  commonly) 
is  a  similar  proriaiou  for  Evergreens.  The  Pinelum  may,  how- 
ever, accommodate  other  ETergreeaa  besides  those  si>ecially 
implied.  Otherwiae  the  Evergreen-Garden  may  include  the 
pines. 

An  Amebican-Garden  is  similar  to  the  last,  with  rhodo- 
dendrons and  kindred  ehrubs  inchided. 

For  all  these  a  prominent  position  on  the  Lawn  or  in  connexion 
with  it  will  suffice,  well  sheltered  and  pleasantly  approached, — 
of  course  by  gravel  paths. 

A  Fern'eby  or  a  Rock-Gabden,  or  both  combined,  may  be 
formed  in  any  shady  8i»ot,  retired  from  the  House  and  from 
general  observation.  A  small  pool  of  water  is  deaimble,  for  the 
sustenance  of  various  favourite  rock-plants. 


CHAPTER  Vn.- 


-  Kitchen-Gardes  and  Orchard,  Green 
houses,  etc. 


FcTED  and  disposition,  wsIIb,  dcceag,  &c. — Slatemeut  of  neceBBOrieB  in  Ganlen-YarJ. 
— Gardener's  Lodge.  — CominuQiailioo  wilL  tlic  Slables.  —  Oivlinril.  —  Gruon- 
LouBCB  in  Kilchcu-Gardeu ;  their  ttflpett ;  boiler-house;  Korcirig-f its ;  Hot- 
houses <n  mile. —  Hlustrution. 

In  a  case  of  importance,  it  is  the  invariable  rule  to  appropriate 
lit  a  distance  from  the  House  an  adequate  space  for  a.  Kitches- 
Garden,  and  to  enclose  it  with  high  brick  walls.  The  usual 
form  m  an  oblong,  with  its  longer  axis  North  and  South.  The 
ground  is  laid  out  by  the  gardener  for  vegetables  and  fruit ;  a 
Badn  is  perhaps  formed  in  the  centre ;  and  the  walla  accommo- 
date according  to  their  aspect,  and  frequently  outside  as  well  as 
inside,  the  varieties  of  wall-fruit.  The  access  ought  to  be  sufS- 
cieutly  direct  from  the  Servanta'-Entrance  or  from  the  Kitchen- 
Court;  wliile  at  the  same  time  a  ready  way  should  be  miiile  for 
the  family.  The  latter  approach  is  sometimes  made  a  feature  of 
eflect,  leading  probably  from  the  Lawn, 
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stove,  Vineries,  Peach-houses,  Plant-pits,  Pine-pits,  Cucumber  and 
Melon-pits,  Mushroom-house,  Eubbish-pit,  Manure-pit,  Potting- 
shed.  Tool-shed,  Potato-shed,  Seed-room,  Open-shed,  and  perhaps 
more ;  the  gardener  will  prefer  to  dispose  them  for  himsel£  It 
may  be  noted,  however,  that  a  separate  enclosure  is  often  pro- 
vided for  the  accommodation  of  most  of  these  under  the  name  of 
the  Garden-Yardy  generally  attached  to  the  Garden  itself  at  the 
further  extremity. 

A  Gardener's  Lodge  is  often  placed  in  connexion  with  the 
Kitchen-Garden,  for  protection  and  supervision ;  and  sometimes 
lodgings  for  his  assistants. 

The  road  from  the  Stables  must  obviously  be  considered,  as 
regards  the  conveyance  of  manure ;  and  there  must  be  a  cartway 
for  entrance. 

The  Obchabd  is  simply  a  sufficient  space  of  ground  for  fruit- 
trees,  in  conjunction  generally  with  the  Kitchen-Garden.  In 
small  establishments  the  Orchard  need  not  be  considered  an 
eyesore  if  seen  from  the  Dwelling-rooms ;  but  the  Kitchen  Garden 
ought  always  to  be  separated. 

As  regards  Greenhouses  little  need  be  said.  The  Greenhotise 
is  the  structure  in  which  the  plants  are  cultivated,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Conservatory  as  that  in  which  they  are  placed  for  display. 
As  it  is  common  to  provide  space  in  the  Kitchen-Garden  for  the 
supply  of  flowers  for  cutting,  so  the  Greenhouse,  being  for  a 
similar  purpose,  is  generally  placed  within  the  same  enclosure. 
If  attached  to  a  wall,  it  ought  to  have  a  South  exposure.  If,  as 
is  preferable,  detached,  it  ought  to  have  its  length  North  and 
South,  with  a  middle  passageway.  The  BoHer-JumsCy  if  possible, 
ought  to  be  placed  beyond  the  Garden  wall ;  and  if  the  Forcing- 
pits  are  to  be  heated  by  water,  the  one  apparatus  may  suffice  if 
these  be  suitably  placed. 

A  favourite  plan,  in  the  case  of  several  Hothouses  being  pro- 
vided, is  to  place  the  whole  en  suite, — ^Vineries,  Peacli-houses, 
Plant-houses,  and  Greenhouses.  The  less  important  items, — 
Sheds  and  the  like, — may  then  be  disposed  along  the  back  of 
the  rear-wall,  and  the  Pits  separately,  still  farther  back. 

Plate  XXIV.  exhibits  a  fair  illustration  on  a  modest  scale. 
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CHAPTER  Vin.  — Conservatories,  etc. 

Kotes  aa  to  genciul  proriiiionfl. 

We  use  this  term  to  siguify  glass-houses  for  the  display  of  onia- 
mental  plants,  pertaining  to  the  Honse  and  Garden  rather  than 
elsewhere.  They  may  be  of  various  kinds.  Tlie  Coiiservatory 
directly  attached  to  the  Houae  baa  been  spoken  of  in  its  place ; 
and  occasion  was  taken  at  the  same  time  to  describe  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Winter- Garden.  In  addition  to  these,  or  in  their 
stead,  tho  separate  Conservatory,  the  Fem-house,  the  Palm-hou»e, 
&c.,  need  only  now  to  be  mentioned  as  items  of  plan  for  which 
accommodation  may  be  more  or  less  required ;  but  the  extent 
and  form  in  which  these  may  have  to  be  provided  are  scarcely 
matter  of  rule,  while  the  mode  of  conslniction  is  seldom  if  ever 
different  in  principle  or  purpose  from  what  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  describe.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  personal  choice 
for  the  proprietor,  what  he  may  dictate  ia  respect  of  such  accom- 
modation ;  and  all  that  seems  to  fall  to  the  architect  is  to  provide 
for  the  Consen^atories  in  every  caae  pood  aspect,  ample  light, 
efficient  warming  and  ventilation,  and  the  capability  of  being 
conveniently  planned  according  to  the  special  purpose. 

Aviaries  may  be  mentioned  as  generally  placed  in  connexion 
with  a  Conservatorj', — with  the  A\'inter-GardeD  very  appro- 
priately if  there  be  one. 


CHAFl'Eli  IX.  —  Ornamextal-Ground 


These  are  of  course  the  domain  of  the  landscape-gardener  alone. 
He  may  form  them  on  whatever  quarter  he  deems  advisable  and 
in  whatever  manner.  It  may  be  always  borne  in  mind,  liowe\or, 
that  fliere  are  recognised  these  t^imple  ^rinciphx  of  geim-al  (h.'/«/- 
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Park  or  pasture,  dotted  with  groups  of  forest-trees,  and  close  to 
the  House  more  ornamental  shrubberies  and  turf.  The  other, — 
in  fact  the  Laum, — we  have  already  described,  with  its  soft  and 
delicate  turfed  surface,  Parterre,  and  Gardens.  On  a  third  front, 
Westward  perhaps,  or  more  or  less  Northward,  it  is  preferred  to 
place  the  Kitchen-Garden  and  its  appurtenances,  in  direct  com- 
munication, if  not  in  conjunction,  with  the  Offices.  The  fourth 
quarter  is  an  extension  of  the  Laum,  boimded  perhaps  by 
wood.  It  is  chiefly  the  La>vn  quarters  that  become  Orna- 
mental Grounds. 

To  speak  of  the  many  species  of  embellishments  by  which 
the  landscape-gardener  will  give  grace  and  spirit  to  his  work 
would  be  little  else  than  to  recite  a  catalogue.  The  Fountam, 
Basin,  and  Fishfond;  Drippmg-weU  and  Chrotto;  Arbour, 
Bower,  Summer-house,  and  Seat ;  Statuary,  Sun-dial,  and  Vases  ; 
Terrace-walb  and  Screen-wall;  Lake,  Stream,  and  Pool ;  Bridge 
and  Boat-house;  Avenue  and  Shrubbery-walk;  Croquet-Lawn; 
Archery-ground  and  BowUng-green  perhaps ; — all  these  are 
matters  whose  superficial  principles  require  no  explanation,  and 
whose  particulars  are  beyond  our  province.  To  deal  also  with 
questions  of  Park,  Deer-park,  Grazing-park,  or  Cover  for  game, 
or  with  the  employment  of  THmber,  Shrubs,  and  Trees,  &c.,  in  tlie 
design  of  the  Grounds,  would  equally  be  beside  our  purpose. 
All  that  we  can  take  upon  ourselves  to  do  is  to  direct  the 
attention  of  architect  and  proprietor  to  the  list  of  subjects  thus 
involved,  as  the  last  class  of  the  many  and  varied  considerations 
affecting  the  plan  of  a  Gentleman's  House. 
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PART   FOURTH. 

NOTES  ON   ARCHITECTURAL   STTLE. 

CIlAPTEli    I.  — ISTRODUCTION. 

The  paplesitie«orai;)ii]ioe  of  BIylo.  — What  U  Stjli;?—  The  coanoiBBeunliip  of 
the  agfi.  —  Befiirenoa  to  examples.  —  Plau  of  tlie  cininplce,  —  ConsidemtJimB 
i"f  inqoiry  in  e«cU  enac. —  The  ChwBiuil  and  tlic  Piolnreeque.  —  Cl»osificii- 
tion  uf  tile  eiiifnplea.  —  Geneml  coni|iariiioD,  nJUi  rcgiuil  to  8ite :  —  Brule  of 
baildiiig:  —  Muti'TiBU:  —  Coet:  —  Importance;  — Omumental  cbiuartor ; —  Use 
of  Btjle  iutenmlly :  —  Inflneooc  upon  iolerior  plan. 

In   what   St^le  of  Architecture   ahall    you   build   your   house  ? 

,  A  questioQ  iiiiiversal  ta  theee  days,  in  England  if  not  elaewhere ; 

althougli  one  wliieh  in  othftr  ages  would  have  been  nnmeaning ; 

:i  tjUL-jtiijii,  tlnTL'toiT,  wiiiili,  if  jiol  irivuhc.!  in  our  siiljr.'i'I  i>f 
merely  utilitarian  plan,  is  one  which  we  muy  be  reasonahly 
expected  to  eirtertaiii,  iit  least  so  fiir  as  a.  few  notes  can  be  iiinde 
to  explain  )iopuliirly  whut  the  question  is. 

The  architect  himsi'lf  will  frcnei-iilly  put  thia  query  to  his 
elient  at  the  outset  of  lluir  intercmirse ;  aud  if  the  client  he 
inexperienced  in  wucli  uuiiters,  ho  may  be  sumewliat  astonished 
to  discover  what  it  is  he  is  inviteil  to  do.  lly  the  exercise  of 
some  instinct,  t>r  some  caprice  if  it  so  pleases  him,— the  com- 
])lai:>ant  artist  cares  not  which, — lie  is  expected  to  make  a.  choiec 
from  anionf^st  half-a-dozen  prevailinir  "styles,"  all  more  or  less 
antagonistic  ti>  each  other,  all  havlny  tiieir  respective  adliereuta 
and  opjKinents,  and  all  vi'ry  likely  to  prove  moi-e  and  more 
unintelligible  the  longer  they  aro  examined^thc  longer,  that 
is  to  say,  they  are  jwrmitted  to  contradict  each  other. 

A  bewildered  gentleman  may  venture  to  suggest  th,tt  he 
wants  only  a  simple  comfortable  house,  "in  no  style  at  a 
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choose  the  style  of  your  house  just  as  you  choose  the  build  of 
your  hat ; — you  can  have  Classical^  columnar  or  non-columnar, 
arcuated  or  trabeated,  rural  or  civil,  or  indeed  palatial ;  you  can 
liave  Elizabethan  in  equal  variety  ;  Menaissance  ditto ;  or,  not  to 
notice  minor  modes^  Mediceval  in  any  one  of  its  multifarious 
forms,  eleventh  century  or  twelfth,  thirteenth  or  fourteenth, 
whichever  you  please, — feudalistic  or  monastic,  scholastic  or 
ecclesiastic,  archseologistic  or  ecclesiologistic,  and  indeed  a 
good  many  more." 

"But  really,  I  would  much  rather  not.  I  want  a  plain, 
substantial,  comfortable  Gentleman's  House;  and,  I  beg  leave 
to  repeat,  I  don't  want  any  style  at  all.  I  really  would  very 
much  rather  not  have  any ;  I  dare  say  it  would  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money,  and  I  should  very  probably  not  like  it.  Look  at 
myself;  I  am  a  man  of  very  plain  tastes ;  I  am  neither  Classical 
nor  Elizabethan ;  I  am  not  aware  that  I  am  Benaissance,  and 
I  am  sure  I  am  not  Mediaeval ;  I  belong  neither  to  the  eleventh 
century,  nor  to  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  or  fourteenth;  I  am 
neither  feudalistic,  nor  monastic,  nor  scholastic,  nor  ecclesiastic, 
neither  archseologistic  nor  ecclesiologistic ; — I  am  very  sorry, 
but  if  you  would  kindly  take  me  as  I  am,  and  build  my  house  in 
my  own  style — " 

Now  what  is  Style  ? 

It  is  plain  that  in  different  nations,  and  at  different  periods  of 
time,  people  have  built  differently.  By  the  variety  of  circum- 
stances, in  respect  of  climate,  materials,  wealth,  social  require- 
ments, and  all  sorts  of  influences  besides,  there  has  been  produced 
a  variety  of  manner  in  architectural  design ;  and  in  so  far  as 
such  variety  of  manner  has  acquired  characteristic  system,  there 
have  arisen  various  Styles.  The  English  Architect  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  professes  to  have  studied  all  these  styles,  and  he 
will  design  in  any  one  of  them  according  to  order. 

But  wliy  cannot  a  plain  gentleman  have  a  plain  house  built 
for  his  family  without  being  involved  in  these  geographical  and 
historical  considerations  ? 

The  reason  for  this  really  very  odd  state  of  things  (which 
does  not  exist  in  any  other  country  but  our  own)  is  to  be  found 
in  the  unprecedented  degree  to  wliich  English  people  have 
lately  become  imbued — ^it  will  seem  strange  to  say  so— with  the 
character  of  virtuosi.  The  statement  will  appear  strange, 
because,  so  thoroughly  have  we  accepted  the  principle,  and  by 
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such  imperceptible  degrees,  that  few  niaj  be  able  to  iiaagine 
tlio  possibility  of  its  being  anything  like  the  innovation  it  is. 
,-  But  it  is  neTcrtlieless  tlie  fact,  for  instance,  that  fifty  years  ago, 
even  after  two  centuries  of  the  existence  of  antiquariamsm  as 
a  profession,  the  entire  kingdom  could  not  have  clubbed  together 
BO  much  of  this  kind  of  knowledge,  or  half  so  much  of  its 
enthusiasm,  as  go  to  the  furnishing  at  tlie  present  day  of  one 
'-  head  out  of  a  score  that  can  be  fonnd  in  any  county  in  the  land, 
s^  We  live  in  the  era  of  Omnium-Oatherum ;  all  the  world's 
•"^  &  museum,  and  men  and  women  are  its  students.  To  design 
any  building  in  England  nowadays  is  therefore  to  work  under 
the  pye,  so  to  apeak,  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  And  all  the 
while  these  very  critics  keep  up  a  contemptuous  cry — Why  has 
not  our  age  a  Stgle  of  itt  oion,  like  all  other  ages? — How  could 
it  have  a  style  of  its  own  in  such  circumstances  ?  Or  let  it  be 
answered,  if  it  has  no  style  of  '\\»  own  in  one  sense,  it  has  in 
another  a  very  notable  style  of  its  own.  and  a  very  novel  one ; — 
the  style  of  this  miscellaneous  connoisseurship, — the  style  of 
instinct  superseded  by  kuowledge, — a  state  of  things  charac- 
teristic of  our  age  as  no  other  state  of  things  could  be  charac- 
teristic of  it.  fjnr  St^h  of  tfif  passing  A'je  (wliich  theory  very 
truly  affirms  cannot  possibly  be  non-existent)  exisis  in  utter 
bewilderment,  ^hich  learning  hath  made  it  mad.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  nineteenth  century  in  our  architectural  history 
will  be  simply  this ; — An  inconceivable  appetite  for  relics  of  the 
Past  was  at  once  its  virtue  and  its  vice. 

All  that  is  projxispd  to  be  done  here,  however,  in  dealing 
with  style,  is  to  refer  the  uon-p^of(^'ffiionJll  reader  to  a  series 
of  sketches  which  wo  have  prejwrcd  for  the  piirpose  of  repre- 
senting, a.s  charactcrislically  as  we  can  in  such  a  manner,  the 
chief  accepted  varieties  of  style  in  our  Domestic  Architecture, 
and  to  give  such  explanations  as  may  enable  him  to  discern  the 
points  of  contradistinction,  of  course  historically,  but  practically 
much  more. 

There  are  in  all  ten  of  those  sketches,  which  will  be  found  at 
the  head  of  ten  successive  chapters,  repi-cscnting  respectively 
the  following  styles  : — the  Klizabethan  manner  of  the  sixteenth 
century.^the  Pullndi.-in  \v1iich  took  its  place  for  the  seventeenth 
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style  now  used  by  the  French, — the  more  elaborate  and  some- 
what Continental  "  Renaissance  "  at  present  coming  into  esteem, 
— an  equivalent  form  of  the  MedisBval  type,  likewise  a  new 
fashion, — and   two  other  styles  supplementarily,  namely,  the 
ordinary  Cottage  style,  or  that  of  the  every-day  English  Villa, 
and  the  Scotch  style  (of  the  Elizabethan  period),  which  has 
spread  over  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England  from  the  head- 
quarters of  Edinburgh. 

The  mode  in  which  the  problem  of  contrast  has  been  worked 
out  in  these  sketches  is  this :  a  very  simple  and  ordinary  form 
of  exterior  plan  has  been  laid  down  (as  ——i...... 

represented  on  the  margin),  and  used  for 

the  entire  series  of  designs  throughout 

It  would  have  been  more  easy  to  select 

published  examples ;  but  if  more  authentic 

and  even  more  characteristic   in  many  "^"^ 

ways,  these  could  not  have  been  equally 

useful  as  regards  comparison  with  each 

other :  whilst  again,  as  it  is  an  essential 

part  of  our  purpose  for  the  occasion  to 


M 
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recognise  these  styles  solely  in  the  light  ^*'"- 
of  Eclecticism,  as  a  variety  of  modes  of  treatmenty  all  equally 
adaptable  to  those  utilitarian  dictates  of  flan  which  we  hold  to  be  \ 
the  first  consideration^  they  are  obviously  to  be  best  exhibited 
in  this  light  by  taking  the  same  subject  for  alL  Of  course  it 
will  be  understood  that  in  every  case  the  sketeh  represents  only 
one  individual  manner  of  a  class,  for  the  subdivisions  of  style 
are  infinite. 

In  the  following  chapters  we  shall  examine  each  style  of  the 
series  in  order,  of  necessity  briefly.  The  considerations  which 
seem  to  be  involved  are  these : — 

Situation ; 

Scale  of  building ; 

Materials ; 

Comparative  cost ; 

Comparative  importance ; 

Ornamental  character ; 

The  use  of  Style  internally; 

Influence  upon  the  interior  plan. 

The  great  primary  division  of  all  architectural  art  (and  all 
art  whatever)  into  the  Classical  and  the  Picturesque^  has  been 
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frequently  Hliiidod  to  ia  the  fonner  jiarts  of  this  work ;  and  it  i 
not  difficult  to  marshal  our  present  Uhistratious  iiuder  the^e  two 
heads.     Tlie  Cli^seic  character,  the   ruiwler  may  be  reminded, 
i»  that  of  8t«t*,'ly,  symmetric»1,  refined  balance  anfl  repose,  with 
simple  elaborated  elegance  in  the  ornam«nt:  the  Picturesqae   , 
chanictfir  is  that  of  unsymmetrical,  vigorous,  sparkling  piqniincy, 
with  ornament  imt  so  much  refined   (us  anioiated.     It  is  onljr  I 
[wrt  of  the  distinction  lliat  tlio  original  type  of  the  Classic  is  of  ] 
jiorizonlal  character  of  form,  and  that  of  the  Pictureaqne  of  4 
vertical  character;  the  one  the  Greek  temple,  for  uistance,— 
tlie  other  the  Gothic  minster.     Of  purely  Classic  type,  then,  we 
have  in  our  series  the  I'alladiiin,  the  Palatial-Italian,  and  the 
French  esamples ;  of  purely  Picturesque  type,  tlie  Elizabethan, 
l>oih  ancient  and  modem,  the  Afediieval,  and  (he  Scotch  ex- 
amples ;  whilst  the  Rural-Italian  ia  obviously  Classical  rendered 
picturesque,  the  now  llenaissance  the  same,  and  the  Cottage  J 
Ktyle,  within  narrow  limits,  still  the  same. 

Taking  now,  preliminarily,  a  general  view  of  our  list  of  con-  J 
sideratdons,  and  commencing  with  Situation,  we  may  aay  thai  j 
Picturesque  architecture  suits  best  a  picturesque  site,  and  Clii» 
the  reverse. 

As  refjards  next  the  Scale  of  bnildiup,  the  Chissic  manner  is 
at  least  the  more  im[>osing  for  the  largest  masses. 

A^'ith  reference  to  Mahrlale,  again,  the  less  finished  their 
charat'tiT  the  gr''iitcr  the  iuducenic-nt  to  adopt  picturesque 
trLiitment. 

tW,  ill  the  mxl  place,  is  not  pi-ojUM-ly  a  question  of  style  at 
all,  and  indeed  very  scldiiui  hi  onlinary  cases  a  question  of 
exterior  eil'crt.  It  is  true  that  if  an  eflort  in  design  shouhl 
involve  numerous  excrescences  of  ell'wt  otiierwise  needless, — 
turrets,  pmji-cting  bays,  Kilconies,  ornamental  chimneys,  stn- 
pendous  roofs,  and  so  on, — tlici-e  of  course  cost  mouey;  hut, 
none  the  le^s,  if  an  iflbrt  after  Classical  stateliness  should  involve 
■riiranlic  ixirticois,  statuary, domes.  Imlust radial  terraces,  and  the 
like,  do  these  cost  money  too;  and  it  is  im{)ossibIe  to  say  that 
either  form  of  extravagance  costs  more  than  the  other. 

In  the  next  place,  what  degree  of  Importance  attaches  to  each 
is  not  1      " 
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touched  *npon  incidentally ;  the  ornament  of  Classicism  is 
primarily  refined,  but  may  easily  be  rendered  insipid  and 
clumsy, — that  of  the  Picturesque  is  primarily  crude,  but  is 
capable  of  any  amount  of  refinement  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  designer. 

As  to  Style  intemaUy,  it  must  be  owned  that  if  the  Classic 
spirit  should  be  carried  to  an  extreme,  it  would  be  irksome  and 
oppressive;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  anything  like  authentic 
Medisevalism  should  be  recommended,  then  let  the  master,  and 
perhaps  still  more  the  mistress,  take  care  that  the  consequences 
are  thoroughly  understood ;  whilst  again,  if  an  architect  proposes 
to  disregard  in  the  interior  the  trammels  of  some  exterior  style, 
we  should  not  counsel  his  client  to  suspect  him  to  be  deficient 
either  of  good  sense  or  of  artistic  feeling.  (See  Chapters  IV., 
v.,  and  IX.  for  the  reasons  why,) 

The  last  point  on  the  list  is  the  influence  of  exterior  Style  on 
Interior  Plan;  and  here  there  are  many  important  considera- 
tions. Classicism  in  excess,  with  its  symmetries  and  formulas, 
has  too  often  rejected  a  useful  thing,  which  a  different  style 
would  have  cheerfully  made  the  best  of;  with  its  over-compact- 
ness, it  has  too  often  cramped  accommodation  and  curtailed 
convenience ;  with  its  stateliness  in  great  things,  it  has  too  often 
cast  comfort  in  small  things  to  the  wall.  But  this  excess  is  not 
essential.  In  similar  excess  the  Picturesque  may  run  riot  in 
eccentricity,  and  so  clothe  every  utility  with  some  fantastic 
whimsy  that  the  commonplaces  of  life  shall  be  swallowed  up 
amidst  the  unsubstantialities  of  a  dream.  But  neither  is  this 
excess  essential.  Within  reasonable  limits  there  is  nothing  to 
fear  in  either  case. 


CHAPTER  II.  — Elizabkthan  Style. 

Ita  relation  to  the  ecoleainslital  manner.  —  Tlw;  mftlerinl  siiorlcotnings  of  the  pe 
and  consequent  inconveniencps.— Geneml  merito  on  the  cuutraiy. 

The  Elizabethan  was  simply  the  Eaglish  domestic  adaptatioa  | 
of  what  was  originally  Ecclesiastical,  namely,  the  Mediteval  op  \ 
Gothic*  style.  In  iact,  towai-da  the  Elizabethan  period,  church! 
architectnre  itself  had  lapsed  into  very  much  the  same  character  I 
of  design ;  or,  to  put  it  perliapa  better,  the  ecclesiastical  forma  I 
in  their  decliue  from  the  thirtcentli  century,  and  the  domestic  in  I 
their  rise  from  the  eleventh,  had  met  at  this  pei'iod  of  the  six-  I 
teenth  on  almost  mutual  ground.     The  only  radical  difference  | 

*  The  t^rm  Gnthie,  as  applinl  to  lie- '  it  npplioa  is  of  tlic  NurtliL'm  Earopean  J 

dinval  architecture,  has  been  objected  '  t^pe  pertaining  to  tliaael^Gotbic)  nationa  I 

to  as  convepng  an  inHinnation  ot  barba-  j  wliich  overtbrev  the   Botoan  Elu^re,  I 

rimn  1  anditisnowuuudinaKnae  wbicJi,   The  Chutic  era  of  ancient  Bome  gave  I 

inTalving  do  such  stigaia,  bcecanes  le-  place  In  tbe  Gothle  era  of  Medinval  En-  I 

marbably  eipreesive.  The  name  of  Go- 'rope.  The  MoHem  era  Bucoeeded  the  | 
thic  now  signifies  thai  the  art  to  irhieh   tiothii-. 
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of  style  was  .to  be  found  in  respect  of  a  certain  importation  of 
Italian  mouldings  into  combination  with  the  old  established 
English  fe^ures  of  design  ;  and  this,  although  often  feeble  and 
meretricious,  is  still  as  frequently  pleasing  and  characteristic. 

In  the  more  material  pail  of  structural  design,  the  deficiencies 
of  the  time  in  respect  of  building  resources  must  be  expected 
necessarily  to  have  produced  corresponding  shortcomings ; 
although  in  some  instances  even  in  this  there  was  all  that  could 
be  desired  of  magnificence  (witness  Hatfield,  amongst  our 
plans,  Plate  IX.)  The  windows,  however,  for  example,  if  cha- 
racteristic at  all,  however  wide  and  lofty  in  the  entire  opening, 
are  cut  up  into  small  compartments  vertically  by  mullions,  and 
horizontally  by  transoms  of  stone  (remains  evidently  of  the  eccle- 
siastical character) ;  and  this  is  decidedly  inconvenient  in  the 
eyes  of  the  present  generation,  accustomed  to  large  open  sashes. 
Casements  again  (hinged  sashes),  are  essential  to  the  style,  and 
cannot  be  comjiared  for  comfort  to  our  modem  sash  windows 
hung  with  weights.  The  lead  lights  and  little  diamond  panes, 
if  deemed  essential  to  the  style,  would  be  a  still  more  grievous 
inconvenience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lofty  chimney-shafts 
are  highly  serviceable.  The  high  roofs,  also,  are  useful  within, 
and  effective  without.  The  joiner's  work  of  the  period  is  of 
course  far  behind  what  we  are  now  accustomed  to,  and  cannot 
be  imitated  for  the  sake  of  authenticity  without  serious  objection 
on  practical  grounds.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other  matters 
of  finishing  pertaining  to  the  style.  But  in  most  points  of  gene- 
ral arrangement  and  expressive  feature,  it  becomes  a  matter  to 
boast  of  that  the  native  English  model  of  three  hundred  years 
ago  seems  as  fit  as  ever  for  English  uses  now — at  least  in  the 
country,  and,  by  reason  of  its  purely  picturesque  motive,  in- 
finitely capable  of  adaptation  to  whatever  particular  items  of 
internal  plan  may  happen  to  dictate  external  form.  More  than 
this  need  not  be  said  at  present,  as  the  next  chapter  but  one  will 
treat  more  in  detail  of  the  same  style  as  revived  and  modernised. 


AllCniTECTUEAL  STYLK. 


CHAPTER  m.— Palladiaji  Stile. 


tCa  origin :  and  introduction  in 


As  the  influence  of  ecclesiasticism  waned  in  Italy  in  the  fifteeuth  ] 
and  sixteenth  centuriea,  the  changing  system  of  thought,  identi-  J 
fying  itself  with  ancient  learning,  introduced  the  study  of  ancient  J 
architecture  amongst  the  rest ;  and  as  Italian  ecclesiastici 
in  building  was  by  this  time  no  better  than  in  other  matters,  J 
there  arose  the  fashion  of  imitating  the  old  Itoman  deaignu.  ] 
In  due  course  of  time  this  imitation  was  reduced  to  system  in  I 
books ;  the  book  of  chief  intluence  in  this  way  wa9  the  work  of  1 
Palladio  ;  it  became  a  t^xt-book  throughout  Europe ;  and  thus  | 
the  particular  form  of  this  revived  antique  which  came  to  be  tha  | 
rule  was  Palladianiam.  It  was  introduced  into  England  by  Inigo  I 
Jones  at  tlie  date  in  round  numbers  of  1600,  and  si>eedily  di»-  1 
possessed  the  old  English  style  altogether. 

The  style  at  large,  called  the  Vrnquecenttst  (that  is,  of  the  liftli  1 
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— for  fifteenth— -century),  or  the  Italian  (because  of  its  birth- 
place), or  the  Revived  Classic  (being  the  academical  antique), 
is  primarily  based  upon  the  columnar  system  of  the  Greeks, 
received  by  them  historically  from  the  East,  and  transmitted 
historically  Westward,  on  the  tide  of  empire,  to  Eome.  The  form 
in  which  the  style  became  systematised  for  domestic  design  was 
this : — a  square  flat-walled  house,  of  several  stories  in  height, 
pierced  with  square  symmetrical  openings  for  windows  and  doors, 
was  dressed  up  with  some  range  of  columns  for  ornament,  per- 
haps only  in  the  form  of  a  portico,  or  perhaps  repeated  more  or 
less  over  the  exterior ;  the  horizontal  entablature  academically 
pertaining  to  the  columns,  with  its  projecting  cornice  (the  re- 
deeming feature  of  even  the  worst  Cinquecentism),  was  carried 
round  the  summit  of  the  walls ;  perhaps  the  "  Order"  of  columns 
was  of  one  story  in  height,  perhaps  of  two  stories,  perhaps  there 
were  two  Orders  for  successive  stories ;  perhaps  the  line  of  front 
was  broken  up  into  more  or  less  complicated  forms  (compare  for 
instance  our  plans  of  Ambresbdry  and  Stoke  Park,  Plate  X-)  ; 
most  probably  a  crowning  parapet,  perhaps  with  balustrade, 
pedestals,  vases,  statues,  was  placed  along  the  summit  to  conceal 
the  roof ;  perhaps  there  was  a  pediment  given  to  the  portico, 
perhaps  a  dome  was  added  for  a  central  feature,  perhaps  a  Ter- 
race for  a  spreading  base ;  the  columns  might  be  of  any  of  "  the 
five  Orders,"  and  the  windows  and  doors  might  have  either 
arches  or  lintels ;  occasionally  the  columns  were  omitted,  but  all 
else  retained;  perfect  symmetry. in  every  case  governed  the 
whole ;  and  the  result,  even  when  spiritless  (and  it  soon  became 
spiritless  enough),  was  at  least  the  stately  representative  of  a 
system  which  had  had  its  rise  "  in  Thebes's  streets  three  thousand 
years  ago,"  which  Pericles  had  decked  with  the  sculptures  of 
Piiidias,  and  Augustus  adorned  with  the  tribute  of  the  world. 

During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  universally 
this  manner  of  design  prevailed  everywhere  in  England,  as  in-  ' 
deed  throughout  Europe.  In  the  less  advanced  countries  of  the 
C]Jontinent  it  still  prevails,  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  re-  - 
tention  of  their  old  social  systems ;  but  in  England  (as  in  France 
and  some  parts  of  (Jermany)  it  has  declined,  and  is  now  little 
used  except  in  very  much  modified  forms  which  wiU  come  before 
us  presently.  Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  as  well  as  familiar 
of  the  domestic  works  of  the  style,  on  the  largest  scale,  and 
in  the  form  it  finally  assumed,  are  constituted  by  the  Terraces 
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and  Villas  of  tlie  K«geiit's  Park  in  London,  by  Xasb,  anqnes-a 
tionably  elegant  and  grand  of  their  sort,  but  uii)iH{ipily  identified  I 
with  cement  facing  and  shiini  design  in  tt  way  wbicli  no  doubt! 
materially  helped  to  overthrow  PHlladiauism  in  England. 

Further  than  this  historical  view  of  the  style  it  is  not  necessaiy 
for  «8  to  go ;  as  in  the  case  of  tho  Elizabethan,  the  principles 
involved  will  come  up  again  in  future  chapters. 
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historical  essay  ou  Plan.  The  primary  agency  at  work  was  a 
peculiar  spirit  of  romanticism,  which  introdnced,  in  fact,  the 
archaeological  ideas  of  the  present  day, — not  by  introducing  anti- 
quarianism  itself  (which  had  of  course  existed  since  the  Bevival  of 
Letters),  but  by  substituting  that  which  pertained  to  our  own 
soil  for  that  which  looked  back  to  ancient  Greece  and  Borne. 
In  respect  of  house-building,  it  brought  forward  with  all  its 
ardour  what  was  called  the  Baronial  style.  The  name  was  ap- 
plied chiefly  to  the  old  Manor-houses  of  the  Tudor  age,  and  the 
Castles  of  the  immediately  preceding  time.  Before  any  begin- 
ning was  made  to  analyse  the  principles  of  plan  and  construction 
which  are  the  bases  of  architectural  design,  the  mere  surface- 
character  of  the  examples  yi»a  laid  hold  upon  without  study,  and 
imitated  with  a  want  of  understanding  almost  incomprehensible 
in  these  more  laboriously  archaeological  days.  The  result  was 
that  the  spirit  of  Style  was  completely  missed. 

The  "Baronial  Mansions"  of  the  early  nineteenth  century 
were  regarded  in  their  day  with  a  complacency  that  had  no  mis- 
givings, as  reproductions  of  "  the  glorious  old  English  times :" 
they  are  now  looked  upon  only  as  caricatures.  Palladian  plans, — 
of  the  commonest  haphazard  type,  not  internally  merely,  but 
externally, — with  all  the  flat,  spiritless  symmetries  in  form  and 
disposition  of  the  every-day  custom  of  the  day, — wing  nodding 
to  wing,  each  chimney  having  its  brother,  and  half  the  sur&ce 
helplessly  reflecting  the  other  (see  Plate  XV.), — were  tricked  out 
in  a  few  misunderstood  details  of  Mediaevalism,  and  all  was  done. 
It  was  enough  that  there  were  gables,  turrets^  castellated  towers, 
— cannon  perhaps  frowning  in  their  battlements, — ^pinnacles  and 
crockets,  mullions  and  cusps,  tracery  and  groining,  grotesques 
and  heraldry  ;  and  if  the  cannon  were  of  wood,  the  stonework 
of  cement,  the  groining  of  lath  and  plaster,  the  grotesques 
tame,  and  the  heraldry  imaginary,  no  matter.  But  when  all 
this  gradually  fell  into  disuse  and  ridicule,  there  was  still  some- 
thing in  the  real  Elizabethan  model  which  struck  root  and  grew, 
and  has  been  growing  ever  since.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  strong  ^ 
nationality  in  it^  Here  was  a  style  which  not  only  was  without 
dispute  the  unimported  product  of  the  soil,  but  which  had  been 
in  its  full  strength  when  it  succumbed  to  revolution ;  its  plan 
had  now  resumed  authority  by  its  own  merits,  and  commenced  a 
new  career ;  there  was  nothing  unlikely  therefore  in  the  idea 
that  its  artistic  forms  also  would  be  capable  of  being  reinvigo- 
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rateni  and  readapted  (on  this  plan  of  its  0¥m)  to  ctrcnmstono^w 
wliich,  if  soinewlint  clianged,  were  certainly  not  altogelher  new. 

There  haa  been  displayed  groat  vtiriety  of  detail  in  the  £lizn> 
bc'tliati  style  a»  tluw  restoi-ed  to  modem  uw ;  uud  our  eketcb  can 
do  no  more  than  preaent  one  manner  out  of  a  great  many.  Our 
BlRvial  purposo,  howevt-r,  is  to  exhil)it  certain  leading  principles 
which  dietinguieh  the  new  ElizubetLan  from  the  old.  For 
inBtonee,  in  tlie  ancient  hiiildings,  although,  theoretically  speak- 
ing, variety  was  a  governing  clianwteristie,  yet  prattically  tlierp 
wiiB  almost  always  o  dispoKitiou  to  obtain  l>ahvuce  (wluch  in  llio 
aunplest  form  of  agreeable ness)  by  the  simplest  uieana — ^namely, 
svmmetrical  disposition.  In  oUier  words,  tlie  au|lieutic  arclii- 
tectvire  of  the  period  exhibits  notliing  like  intentional  irregu- 
larity ;  on  the  contrary,  the  inteiitimi  always  goes  in  favour  of 
regularity,  so  for  as  it  conveniently  can.  ami  sometimes  farther, 
lint  in  modem  designs,  especially  at  the  poasiug  moment,  it  is 
geuemlly  deemed  desirable  to  produce  a  certain  amount — fre- 
quently a  very  considerable  amount — of  j)ositive  iutentioual 
irregularity ;  as  when,  in  our  sketch,  the  two  equal  gables  (which 
are  left  in  equality,  as  fiar  as  possible.  In  onr  illualinttioB  o{ 
the  ancient  manner)  are  now  made  dissimilar.  Again,  in  the 
KtitrmifC-tower  ihiTi.-  i.s  ]itvsfiiti'il  an  in.^tni .(■!-■  of  (iiiullicr  iloni 
of  corresponding  system,  whereby  the  building  is  sought  to  be 
grouped,  by  the  formation  of  imc  ]>rumiiiciit  feature,  at  a  promi- 
nent point  of  the  couipusition,  and  that  point  not  a  central  [Kiint. 
Once  more,  in  the  chimney  projictions  tlicre  is  presented  a 
feature  which  is  epecijiily  a  favoiu-ilc  with  moilern  architects — 
much  more  so  than  w  ilh  the  miall'eelod  biiildi'i-s  of  the  sixteenth 
century, — in  it^  simi)lii'ity  by  no  means  a  refined  feature,  but 
decidedly  picturesque.  Critics  will  perceive  that  all  this  while 
we  have  refrained  from  introducing  those  eccentricities  which 
are  moro  characteristic  of  many  of  our  picturesque  designers 
than  could  be  wisJicd.  Amongst  other  things,  tlic  frequently 
intentional  disturbance  of  horizontal  range  is  not  csemplilied. 

To  take  up  now  the  s^xjcial  inquiries  lai<l  down  in  our  intro- 
ducttiry  chapter,  and  to  commence  with  tUtuation,  it  seems 
obvious  that  a  style  of  this  tyi>c,  if  carried  intentionally  into  the 
picturesque  character,  must  best  accord  wilh  iiictmci^que  site. 
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pictiiresqueaess  niakoB  it  but  a  merry-andrew  uinong^it  the 
meadows.  If  Eliznbellum  style  be  dictated,  let  it  bo  at  least  aa 
(jiiiet  as  the  architect's  fancy  can  penniL  For  it  raiist  not  bo 
dis^tsed  tJiat  intentiocal  irregularity  in  in  tbe  natnre  of  the 
thing  eccentricity;  and  accordingly,  when  one  starts  on  tliia 
tnu'k,  it  mnst  l>e  warily, — for  the  slightest  change  of  fatthion 
nverts  tht-  eccentric  into  the  alisnrd.  In  fact,  varioty  wldch 
ift  permanently  charming  is  that  kind  of  it  which  is  unostenta- 
tions  and  subdued ;  and  we  may  say  of  tbe  Elizabethan,  ae  a 
Btyle  to  be  cordially  favoured  in  tliis  land,  that  it  is  well  worthy 
of  being  refined  and  rendered  gracefid,  its  proportions  carefully 
adjusted,  and  its  balance  weighed,  piquancies  rather  disoonrtiged, 
and  tbe  elegancies  of  repose  elaborated.  Even  where  the  site  is 
I  absolutely  wild,  it  is  questionable  whether  good  taste  can  lot 
irn'gularity  run  wild  over  the  building :  to  be  in  keeping,  tbe 
i  owner  himself  also  ought  to  be  as  wild  as  tbe  rest.  8till,  as  an 
'  onlinary  rule,  in  English  scenery  of  that  quietly  picturesque 
I  character  which  is  perhaps  most  common,  an  Elizabethan  house 
of  a  quietly  picturesque  clmracter  will  alwaj-fi  pnive  pleasing. 
Landscape- ^rdening,  to  accord,  on^ht  to  be  of  the  same  sub- 
dued picturesque,  or  so  called  Natural  or  English  style. 

As  to  Scale  of  building,  this  style  is  probably  suitable  for  every 
possible  degree.  The  treatment  of  it  must  obrioiisly  be  adjusted 
to  the  case ;  and  the  larger  and  more  important  the  bonse,  the 
leas  irregular  and  pifjnaiit  it  ought  to  be — ^just  as  the  mastiff  is 
less  sportive  than  the  spaniel. 

In  respect  of  Materiaig,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  this  style 
that  all  kinds  of  rough  stone-work  and  brick-work  are  eligible ; 
but  it  ought  to  be  particularly  remembered  that  the  ns©  of  crude 
materials  does  not  necessitate  crude  design,  or  what  is  flatter- 
ingly called  dashing  effect. 

Considerations  of  Cogt  may  bo  readily  met  in  Elizaljetban 
building.  Although  no  style  caiTies"  ornament  better,  none  can 
more  easily  dis[iense  with  it— provided  only  that  refined  judg- 
ment guides  the  i»encil.  Oicap  EIizal»ethan,  however,  as  Eucli, 
is  only  fit  for  a  Worklionse, 

Next,  as  ix^punls  Itiifiortane*,  it  must  be  affirmed  that  if  tlie 
manner  of  design  be  piquant,  it  necessarily  loses  importance  by 
the  fact  Dignity  involves  reiwse  j  let  rejiose  bo  the  character- 
istic of  an  EtiKabcthaii  composition,  and  it  will  gain  in  import- 
ance accordingly,     A   lar^e   Mansion,  frittered  a»ay  into   an 
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infinitude  of  strained  irregularities,  appears  to  be  not  worth  balf 
ita  post.  At  the  same  time  much  depends  upon  the  raanage- 
ment  of  detail;  if  the  features  severally  be  designed  with 
importance,  the  same  character  will  attach  to  the  aggregate  they 
form. 

The  Ornamental  character  of  the  Elizabethan  is  crude,  if 
authentic,  becuuse  all  things  mediteval  were  crude ;  but  it  has 
capabilities  of  refinement  which  have  certainly  not  been  yet 
exhausted  ;  and  its  secondary  featiires,  such  as  terminals,  chim- 
ney-shafts, gablets,  &c.,  have  frequently  been  rendered  extremely 
graceful. 

As  to  the  use  of  Internal  Style,  we  have  already  espressed  a 
disapproval  of  all  special  efl'orts  of  the  kind.  Endless  discussion 
might  be  based  upon  the  doctrine  that  style  is  to  l>e  used  exter- 
nally, but  not  internally:  Euch,  however,  is  not  the  teaching  of 
this  argument.  The  way  in  which  style  is  used  in  its  authen- 
ticity, for  external  decoration,  must  be  accepted  as  a  fact  of  the 
day;  but  we  must  eqiially  accept  the  fact  tliat  it  ia  matter  of 
definite  disapprobation  with  every  sensible  Eiiglisli  gentleman 
that  any  authenticity,  opposed  to  that  of  the  passing  period, 
phonld  be  introduced  into  the  Dwelling-rooms  of  his  family. 
Let  us  confine  the  inqnirj',  lioHcver,  to  the  a]»]ilication  of  exterior 
style  to  Thoroughfares  nnd  State-rooms,— ;in  Enlrancc-IIiill,  for 
example.  Gallery,  Staircase,  State  l>iniiig-rooni.  Ball-room,  or 
the  like, — and  the  question  bcconu's  at  any  rale  more  reason- 
able liow  far  any  particular  stylo  <'an  be  judiciously  intriMluced. 
As  regards  E1izal.>ethan,  then,  in  this  light,  wc  have  to  ncknow- 
ledgf  tliiit.  with  very  careful  treatment,  and  an  avoidance  of 
authenticity  of  the  mure  ^lcdia;viil  type,  it  may  bo  made  suffi- 
ciently charming,  lint  the  niodc  of  trcatnu'nt  must  be  such  as 
to  i-equire  no  modiiicalion  of  structural  character;  for  in  our 
present  age  the  fmul  a  mental  bases  of  stnicture,  finishing,  furni- 
ture, and  oocuiiation,  are  rit  variance  with  those  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  simply  bccaufie  the  habits,  resources,  and  appliances  of 
England  have  clianged  entirely. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  Internal  Influence  of  this  style  on  the 
plan.  This  may  be  disjiosed  of  in  very  few  wonIs.  TIip  style 
aduiils  of  anv  amount  nf  utilitarian  irrcgularitv ;  and  this  is  all 
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garret-rooms,  these  are  wbat  the  architect's  ingenuity  must  over- 
come; and  on  the  whole  there  is  perbips  no  otJier  style  wliich 
has  fewer  difficiillifs  in  relation  to  internal  arrangement. 


i 


CHAPTER  v.  — HitRAL-TTAtrAN  Style. 

lU  intnirlnctioiias  tlic'legitiinalesncccani'orPBlkdiaQina.  —  Chunclerutkis  roin- 
|Hre<l  villi  Mitdiiei'sl  sljlc  —  Ri^uvdmi  b>  illoslntion.  —  Silnation.  — S<sfe. — 
Hatpruil&  —  Cat.  — Importenoe.  — Onuunental  dtaracler. —  Internal  Slyle  ;  the 
■uunl  nwiiniT  pmriiruUe,  being  part  of  oiir  oonatnictive  sjitem.  —  This  mnnner 
Uie  Ht-fallcdltuIWi :  rtally  the  Tenacular  Engliali.  —  Interior  ioflnence. 

The  decline  of  Palladiaiiism  did  not,  however,  leave  the  design 
of  Eoglieli  Contilry-Hoiises  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan school.  The  mere  atilitarian  character  of  Elizabethan 
plan  was  accepted,  in  most  instances,  withont  RDiFiliing  approach- 
ing to  nntii^uariaii  authenticity  in  the  matter  of  its  decorative 
style.  On  the  contrarj',  it  was  tlie  charming'  character  of  the 
irresular  Villa  of  Italv  which  so  far  inosl   nRunllv  pleased  ihft 
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taste ;  and  this  was  so  easily  adapted  to  English  uses,  thai 
the  stylo  has  ever  since  been  common  everywhere.  Thia  Rural 
ItiVLIAN,  in  fact,  was  tlie  direct  descendant  of  the  Palladian ;  it 
waa  the  Palladian  reyieed,  ration  id  ized,  simjilified,  reduced  lo 
common-sense  every-day  wants,  and  so  re-accejited.  Its  prefer- 
ableness  over  the  Elizahethiin  lay  chiefly  in  its  complete  and 
legitimate  employment  of  the  more  refined  Classical  detail.  It 
was  the  tmjiorlation  of  Pallndian  mouldings  and  other  minntifo 
68  an  essential  element  of  the  Elizabethan  in  its  own  period, 
which  conferred  upon  what  was  otherwise  of  crude  SlediEeval 
motive  a  certain  grace  that  was  most  welcome  to  the  eye.  But 
there  was  in  this  Italian  manner  no  such  mixture ;  although  all 
the  picturesquenessof  the  Ellzubctban  was  at  command,  MediiDTal- 
iam  was  wholly  absent ;  irregularity  and  free  treatment  could  bo 
had  without  restraint,  and  at  the  same  time  without  deiiarture 
from  that  accustomed  system  of  detail  with  which,  as  detaii,  no 
dissatisfaction  hod  ever  been  felt.  This  detail — of  mouldings,  for 
example — had  become  fixedly  vernacular  in  eveiy  item  of  the 
common  work  of  house-finishing ;  indeed  it  will  be  shown  in  the 
present  chapter  that  it  continues  so  to  this  day, — that  it  is,  in  &ct, 
an  integral  part  of  our  constructive  s\-stem.  The  Rural-Italian, 
therefore,  was  this, — picturesque  comiTosition  with  Palladian 
detail.  As  a  style,  its  Classicism  was  as  iinthentic  ns  the  Palla- 
dian system  itself;  it  had  not  been  deemed  of  sufiicicnt  dignity 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  elaborate  hooks ;  but,  an  its  more  di<;- 
nified  relative  ha<l  now  become  worn  out,  it  succeeded  legiti- 
mately as  the  next  of  kin. 

Exam]ilus  of  the  style,  of  uU  degrees  of  imi>ortance  and  merit, 
are  familiar  evcrywbei-e.  One  of  the  most  widely  known  of  hile 
yciirs  is  the  Iluyal  JIarine  Villa  of  Osbohne,  in  the  Me  of 
Wight.  The  plan  of  the  house,  which  is  given  in  Plate  XVII., 
displays  the  characteristic  featuri'S  so  fur  very  well, — the  regu- 
larity of  internal  di.sposition  and  at  the  same  time  the  irregularity 
of  external  ensi-mbk.  (See  also  (he  vignette  on  the  Title-page.) 
This  irregularity,  however,  has  no  sympathy  ivitli  ccci.*iitfic 
caprice;  and  here,  in  fact,  is  in<iicated  a  certain  limit  which 
in  this  style  is  imposed  upon  the  I'ictnresque.  In  Mediiuval 
design,  iind  in  Elizabethan   of  the  more  Jlcdia'val  type,  \ 
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therefore  all   the  more  pleasing  to  the  usual  sentiments   of 
Englishmen. 

The  illustrative  sketch  we  have  given  at  the  head  of  the 
present  chapter  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  equivalent  of  the 
Elizabethan  design  of  the  chapter  before.  The  Portico  at 
the  Entrance  is,  however,  a  chaiucteristic  addition,  and  there  is 
an  absence  of  those  intentional  irregularities  which  in  the  other 
style  are  more  common.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  only  fair 
to  both  styles  to  note  that  an  equally  good  open  Porch,  for 
instance,  could  be  added  to  the  Elizabethan  design ; — that  an 
objectionable  affectation  of  irregularity  is  not  altogether  wanting 
in  some  of  our  Italian  Villas ; — and  that  even  in  respect  of  bal- 
conies and  window-dressings  the  Elizabethan,  in  one  or  other  of 
its  forms,  need  not  suffer  from  poverty  of  resources. 

That  kind  of  Site  for  which  the  best  Bural-Italian  style  is 
especially  suitable  is  the  modestly  picturesque.  For  a  more 
disquieted  landscape  the  mode  of  treatment  must  be  correspond- 
ingly disquieted ;  but  the  style  may  suffer  if  this  goes  beyond  a 
certain  limit ;  and  for  a  perfectly  placid,  flat  situation  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  moderate  irregularity,  or  even  dispense  with  it 
entirely. 

To  the  Scale  of  building^  whatever  it  may  be,  the  style  is 
readily  adaptable :  a  little  Cottage  may  be  as  pretty  as  one  could 
wish,  and  a  Palace  may  be  as  noble. 

Materials,  again,  in  all  their  variety,  are  suitable.  Bough 
material  makes  rough  work ;  fine  work  must  have  fine  material ; 
but,  subject  to  this  consideration,  the  style  is  at  home  any  where 
in  the  three  kingdoms. 

Cost  is  no  hindrance  to  the  use  of  this  style.  It  is  not  a  large 
proportion  of  the  total  outlay,  let  us  repeat,  which  is  affected  by 
external  design  of  any  reasonable  character;  but,  when  it  is 
thought  proper  to  economise  in  this,  there  is  no  difficulty  here. 

In  Importancey  again,  all  degrees  whatever  are  equally  obtain- 
able. In  humbler  efforts,  the  style  lapses  easily  into  the  unpre- 
tending Cottage  style,  which  will  be  spoken  of  in  its  turn ;  at 
the  other  extreme  it  passes  into  the  Palatial-Italian  without 
any  difficulty,  and  by  yielding  more  and  more  of  its  piquancy 
acquires  dignity  in  exchange. 

The  Ornamental  character  of  the  Kural-Italian  has  already 
been  incidentally  described.  Its  details  are  those  of  Classicism, 
but  divested  altogether  of  the  inherent  pompousness  and  ulti- 
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I        mute  feebleness  of  FHllndiuu  luliniiustratioii.     Brought  down  to 

[        the  uses  of  everj'day  England  aDcl  freed  of  all  jtreti'ntiousueas,  it 

[   I    is  hard  to  conceive  any  mode  of  decoration  wliioli  is  more  cal- 

[  '    ciliated  to  salisfy  the  common  sense  of  practicid  men. 

I  As  to  (Ac  vse  of  Sti/if  intervallif,  we  have  alreaily  said  that, 

I        when  any  such  effort  of  style  involves  a  departurtj  from  the 

r  ;    common  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  house,  a  plain  Euglish 

I        gentleman  will  oiijeet  to  it,  and  veiy  properly.   It  may  be  argued 

I     '  that  the  proposed  noTelties  of  foini  and  arrangement,  nltliough 

I        diflereut  from  the  old  aystt^m,  will  be  equally  pood ;  but  he  is 

I        incredulous,  because  he  knows  that  such  novelties  prove  gene- 

I        rally  a  mistake  in  the  end.   If  he  should  desire  to  inspect  a  speci- 

I        men  of  the  novelty  beforeliand,  would  it  not  be  difficult  to  point 

I        even  now  to  any  actually  i-xecuted  eiamjile  of  such  a  thing,  worthy 

I       of  the  name,  (in  joiners'  work,  for  example),  which  he  would  be 

I        likely  to  prefer  to  the  simple  model  of  immeraoriol  custom  ? 

I        For  this  model  is,  in  fact,  as  already  hinted,  an  integral  part  of 

L       our  customary  construction ;  itfi  forms  have  become  established 

I      side  by  side  with  the  very  processes  of  our  workmen.     Now, 

P      the  reason  why  no  anxiety  is  ever  felt  in  respect  of  interior  style 

when    usin.L'  this  so-called  Italian   muiinrL'  of  de^i^ni.  is  siiiij-ly 

because   its  details  are  identical  witli  the  details  of  common 

English  ust', — those  details  which  liave  grown  graduallv  into  a 

constructive  system  with  us  through  the  ontii-c  modem  history 

of  umterial  progress.    For  example,  take  the  doors  of  our  rooms : 

they  are  square  headed,  framed,  ipanclleil,  and  moulded,  with 

moulded  architraves  around. — to  iie  gmiiied  oiik  and  varnished. 

Thus  they  have  been  from  time  out  of  mind  ;  and  thus  tliey  arc 

constrtivtirdi/ ;  and  thus  therefore  they  must  continue  to  be  as 

part  and  [lan'el  of  common  English  joiner's  work.     But  let  us 

attempt  to   introduce    style — say,   some   form   of  fashionable 

Mediit^ulism — and  what   is   the   result  ?     There  are  scores  of 

instances  to  be  referred  to.      The  pleasing   refinement  of  our 

little   mouldings   round   the   panels   is   superseded   by  clumsy 

stopped-chamfi.'i's ;  perhaps  the  very  panelling  is  displaced  by  the 

"  matched-aiid-beaded-boarding  "  whicli  has  so  long  been  iden- 

tilied  with  tlie  stalls  of  Stables;  the  neat,  simple,  serviceable 
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and  lastly,  the  graining  (one  of  the  most  charming  and  useful 
species  of  common-sense  art  ever  contrived  in  the  world)  is 
adjudged  to  be  deceptive  in  fact  and  non-authentic  in  history, — 
so  that  we  must  be  content  with  the  varnish  alone, — with  a  stain 
perhaps  underneath,  to  make  the  common  deal  resemble  the  oak 
we  cannot  afford.  It  is  plain  that  not  one  English  gentleman 
out  of  a  hundred  will  submit  to  this ;  and  we  are  at  least  happily 
free  from  all  difficulty  of  the  kind  in  respect  of  the  style  of 
design  called  the  Italian ;  for  the  details  of  our  favourite  doors 
and  windows  and  all  the  rest  are  exactly  the  details  of  that 
style.  Our  so-called  Italian  is  in  reality  the  vernacular  English 
style  of  modem  housebuilding. 

The  Interior  influence  of  this  style  comes  lastly  to  be  spoken 
of.  Here  we  may  say  that  the  arrangements  of  internal  con- 
venience are  left  entirely  free.  If  the  character  of  the  plan 
should  be  irregular  in  whatever  degree,  corresponding  irr^u- 
larity  externally  is  the  rule ;  if  the  plan  be  symmetrical^  every 
facility  is  afforded  for  creating  symmetry  outage. 
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tltt  rvbttton  to  tlmlntit.  —  ExamjilcB  in  I»niloii  mid  the  prnvindnl  lowna.  —  01 
toristics,  —  Site,  Stale,  Mnterinln,  Coal,  Im["oi-liiuw.  OmaniBnt.  Intenuil  S^ls. — 
[uterior  inSueniv.  —  .^ibplnbllitj  U>  tosa  iia]iurbiiit  cftses. 

This  may  be  called  the  more  urban  form  of  tlip  style  last  treated! 
of;  or  the  other  may  be  called  the  rural  form  of  tliis;  both  ore  I 
Italian  in  their  origin  (as  indeed  an.-  ull  pust-Medieeval  Etylee 
whatever) ;  but  the  rural  I'orra  lias  prevailed  longer  in  England  I 
than  the  mban ;  in  other  words,  Palladiamsm  died  faster  in  the  [ 
eonutry  thau  in  the  town. 

PuiDOEWATRR  H0U8E,  of  which  the  plan  is  given  in  PlataJ 
XIX.,  is  probably  the  best  example  which  has  been  produced  in  I 
England  ;  and  our  sket^'b  at  the  head  of  the  preseiit  chapter  is  I 
imitateil  therefrom  bo  far  as  the  conditions  of  i-umparison  permit.  1 
The  great  Club-Iiouses  of  Pall-Mail,  which  are  all  in  the  same 
description  of  style,  although  in  various  pliases,  and  nnir: 
excellent  fjamples   amongst   the  public  buildings   in    London 
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otherwise^  and  throughout  the  proviocial  towns,  liavo  made  the 
style  familiur.  The  ffreat  orders  of  Palladiatiism,  wilh  their 
colmnns  perhaps  thirty  feet  high,  and  emhracliifr  two  sloric^a  of 
windows  ns  a  rule,  are  entirely  abandoned ;  if  a  cohimnar  order 
be  used,  it  is  applieii  almost  without  exeeptiou  to  a  §iugle  el«ry 
of  its  own  height*  (uLvionsly  a  far  more  legitimate  mamier); 
and  except  in  higldy  ornate  work  the  uee  of  columnar  decoration 
19  generally  discouraged,  or  confined  to  such  a  feature  as  a 
Porch,  or  a  Loggia,  or  the  dressings  of  openingis.  Accordingly, 
wilh  smaller  columns  come  smaller  entablatnres ;  except  that  in 
some  cases  a  crowning  entablature  is  made  proportional  to 
the  height  of  the  whole  Fa^^e,  either  without  any  columnar 
arrangement  under  it  (us  in  the  Reform  Club),  or  with  one  (as 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  Club),  at  the  risk  of  establishing  in  the 
lutter  case  an  incongruity  between  the  scale  of  tlie  columns  and 

I  that  of  the  entablature. 

The  description  of  Site  to  winch  this  style  is  applicable  for 

I  domestic  purposes  is  first  a  situation  in  a  town,  and  secondly  a 

■  ^rand  situation  in  the  country.  8tateliness — the  jmlatiiil  cha- 
liacter  specially — is  essential;  no  irregularity  can  be  idlowed, 
I  The  Scale  of  IruHdinff  must  be  large.  The  Matcriata  must  be  of 
mtiiK  best.  t'o»t  will  follow  J  especially  if  the  element  of  JmjMn't' 
\ffnce  be  a  ruling  consideration.  The  character  of  Ornament  is 
Ktbe  same  which  wo  discussed  in  the  last  ch8[iter,  now  to  be 
■carried  into  more  elaborate  and  refined  effects, — for  this  is  the 
I  most  princely  manner  of  all.  StyU  vitvmally  then  comes  into 
I  play,  in  whatever  degree  may  be  desired,  without  any  incon- 
l-venience,  and  it  may  be  made  lo  reach  the  very  acme  of 
t  grandeur. 

I^astly,  the  Ivfiuence  upon  interior  plan  is  very  decided,  if  the 

■  style  is  to  be  carried  out  appropriately.  For  iu  such  case  a 
^^j'entlemaii  is  building  right  nobly;  and  ho  will  often  find,  unless 
nis  archit<!ct  be  skilful,  careful,  and  patient  to  a  marvel,  thai 
'  grandeur  will  elbow  humble  utilities  out  of  its  way.     However, 

in  a  Count  ry-Honse  there  is  no  reason  why  this  more  symmetrical 
antl  stately  manner  should  not  be  wufiiied  to  the  more  stately 
I  Jkv'^c^  »Jl  'ho  Ituilding,  and  so  permit  tUa  others  to  bo  treatwl 
■xnore  irregularly,  after  the  rtntil  form  of  tlie  style. 

•  Tliumliiuiiinronlurof nainKTt^Mory  gronnd  bp«iloi;  Iml  il  w  very  amvc- 
Iwiu  veil  knimu  in  PkIIiuUhi  driign ;  uiivt  ta  iilentif;  tiir  niu>  wlUi  I|k>  Iu^' 
BlwIuM  tho  two  bIyI(«  Imff  ollm  mutunl  |  uolnuina  kihI  liic  Mtct  with  Uie  oiull. 
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jrootl  deal.  If  therefore  we  may  Tootiire  to  call  lUis  Dew  nii>de 
by  the  French  oame,  and  yet  to  identify  it  with  Jijigli^h 
practit^,  the  complex  plirase  we  have  adopted  may  be  more 
expressive  of  the  facts  of  tLt>  caso  than  any  other. 

There  is  in  thia  manner  no  drmbt  a  certain  amount  of  free- 
dom which  has  been  superaddml  generally  to  tlie  more  ordinary 
Italian  spirit  of  English  architects ;  bnt  tlie  chief  characterislic 
consists  in  the  adoption  of  the  high-pitched  roo^  which  certainly 
takes  a  form  that  is  French.     It  is  not  iisuiil  for  a  single  feature 
to  produce  S  modification  of  style  in  the  way  thns  indicated  : 
but  iu  thb  instance  it  is  certainly  the  case  to  a  rery  consider- 
able extent.     The  Palladian  roof  was  essentially  "unpresent- 
able," and  was  hid  away  aa^  best  might  Ije.     Tlie  Gothic  roof 
was  essentially  a  part  of  the   composition,   whether  graceful 
in  itself  or  not.     But  the  rein  trod  action  of  the  Gothic   roof 
^^^o  Gothic  works  necessarily  disturbed  our  satisfuilion  with  the 
^^KBftUadian   roof  for   Italian   works.      The   flat-pitehed   roof   of 
^^Hte  Rural-Italian  liad  been  common  everywhere;  but  this  was 
^^^■Dt  enough.     The  French  were  using  a  model  as  olil  as  their 
^^^Hd  Chateaux, — a  steep-pitched  roof,  with  a  Hat  top,  and  having 
^^^■D  ornamental  character  conferred  U[>on  this  flat,  as  also  upon 
^^Khe  sloping  angles  or  hips,  and  especially  upon  the  donner- 
windows  which  bectime  necessary.     The  picturesque  effect  of  all 
this,  still  BO  admirably  in  accordance  with  Classic  style,  has 
^^oleased  ns  very  much ;  so  that  certainly  there  is  every  api>ear^ 
^^^uce  of  the  innovation  becoming  general.     Together  with  the 
^^^Kn^  however,  wo  have  accepted  a  general  tendency  to  vcrti- 
^^^nlity,  which,  although  nut  always  French  iu  itself,  is  readily 
deducible  from  the  spirit  which  gives  character  to  tliis  roof. 
Arched  openings,  broken  entablatures,  subdivided  facjades,  the 
formation  of  "  pavilions "  *  the  use  of  a  tower  with  probably 
a  square  or  octagonal  dome,  and  particularly  the  inlroduclion 
of  dormers,  become  characteristic  features;  and  no  doubt  the 
Italian   of  everyday  practice  is  considerably  modified  as  the 

■ult.    All  the  while,  the  style  need  not  certainly  bu  French, — 
Deed  have   nothing   iu   common  with   the  Frencli  mannvr 
lept  certain  features  of  form,  not  of  expression.     The  treat- 
ment throughout  is  far  preferably  English, — ma^ive  and  Iwld. 


^^^Muni 


i  those  B(|uaTO  blocks,  nlly  ri 

i(Mt  liku  dmrfed  l<>*i  t»,  with  citbor '  hoiglit 

niorl   ruofR.  ami   gotir-  |  conind 


ODB  story  uboTS  tlic  oMiaor; 
the  boildioe.  vkicli  are  lo 
olil  Frendi  vorio. 
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pictnresqiie  even  wlieu  required,  simple,  substautitil,  and  un- 
afi'L'ctcd ;  a  style  in  which  it  may  be  said  the  English  character 
of  design  is  at  the  present  moment  particularly  calculated 
to  jiroduce  admirable  works,  provided  only  there  be  sufficient 
thought,  constructive  as  well  as  testhetie,  expended  upon  the 
details. 

To  take  up  our  accepted  scries  of  qnestioiw  with  that  of 
Situation,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  this  style  is  capable  of 
almost  any  severity  of  Classical  repose,  and  none  the  less  of  any 
moderate  degree  of  Picturesque  effect,  and  that" therefore  it 
is  thus  far  suitable  for  any  description  of  landscape  which  may 
be  eutficiently  artificial  to  correspond  witli  what  is  ceilainly 
a  more  than  iistinlly  ornamental  character.  The  Scnie  of  Build- 
ing, secondly,  ought  not  to  be  inconsiderable ;  but  it  may  be  of 
any  extent  of  magnitude,  for  the  manner  has  in  it  all  the 
resources  of  grandeur.  With  regard  again  to  MaUrialu,  it 
is  not  easy  to  adapt  any  style  of  the  kind  to  a  crude  or  rough 
surface,  or  a  mean  substance ;  but  any  sort  of  good  stonework 
with  fair  dressings  is  su£^cient  for  ordinary  east«.  The  Coit,  iti 
the  next  place,  would  no  doubt  be  greater  tlian  that  of  the 
Hural-Italiau,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  ornament  is 
added ;  although  it  must  be  repeated  that  tlie  difference  goes  no 
fiirther  than  the  exterior  shell — which  does  not  by  any  means 
represent  so  latge  a  purtiou  nf  the  wlinJe  outlny  aa  many  are  apt 
to  suppose.  The  next  point  of  Ini/'crt'iju-i'  is  perfectly  met  by 
the  style  hi  hand,  whatever  may  he  llic  dirtatos  nf  the  occasion. 
The  dniamfiitnl  dmro'-M- of  the  style  is  essentially  that  of  our 
acciistonied-use,  capable  of  being  reliiied  to  the  utmost.  Of  Sli/fr 
in  the  LiUrivr  little  need  be  said  ;  the  <ii-tails  arc  wholly  tho^r 
of  the  Italian — the  vernacular  Knglish  of  tlie  last  two  liuiuirr.1 
and  fifty  years;  involving  therefore  no  iuuovation — no  refercme 
to  antlieuticity.  l^istly  we  have  t<)  speak  of  tlie  Interior  In- 
jlueiie<-  of  the  style;  and  hero  the  question  is  whether  the 
treatTiient  is  to  be  severe  and  svnnnelricul  or  free  and  irregular. 
In  the  former  case  symmetries  without  nmsl  pnKluce  rcstraiiils 
within  ;  in  the  latter  case  freedom  wilhout  gives  freedom  within; 
or   a  mixed    efl'ect    without   will    aitmit    of  a   mixed   character 


t  CHAPTER  DC— Hedletal  oh  Gothic  Sttle. 
le  vignrmu  character  of  nufdem  Engliab  Hediionlina  not  to  be  diipnted.  — 
T1j«  gretX  merit  oT  receal  eccle«iwtic>l  arehitHrU. —  The  uaiiarsftl  wkplabilitip 
pUimed  fnr  Ootbic  desi^rn,  and  ttui  leoent  popnlsrity  of  Ugliiuai.  —  Hot«  en- 
lishteneil  TifrwB,  hnwever.  nf  thi^  l<mt  pmetitioDi'ra  of  the  iclioal.  —  The  ml 
nijMbiliiiea  of  Uie  rtjle.  —  Be-M»t«niFnl  of  the  qnpstion  of  Sljle  in  the  Eclectic 
fmo. — Tbecbaractcmtusof  tbeitflenaut  preacnlpractised.Biui  tlie  bearing  of 
llie  illostratjoii  tbereon.  —  Kituatiiin :  ~  vunenble  site : "  a  wild  ale :  a  park ;  ■ 
(twct,  —  Scale  of  boililing.  —  Mnt«Hal«.  —  OwL — Importance.— Omamenta! 
cbaracter;  quoiatnem.  —  Interior  Style;  nnsailablcnces  of  HedisETal  Snialiin^ 
■Irucluittllj.  —  But  if  confineil  to  non-ttnicturol  detail,  tmt  objedionabtc. — 
Intemnl  influcnpe  on  plan. 

That  there  is  u  spirited  and  siibstaotial  rigour  in  the  prevailinrr 

..revival  of  Medi.eval  areliitecture  is  not  lo  be  qiiestinned — far 

explftiiicd  away.      People  may  not   syni[ifttliLse  with  the 

leniands  of  pre-Raffitellite  enthusiasm,  or  the   affectations   of 

intJmeDtal  romance;  tliey  may  smile  with  ili.'<dain,  ut  laugh 

(with   derision,  when  they  aee  cnramon-sen.'te  unreservediv  and 
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■  evon  angrily  pai<t  overbuard  ;  they  may  verj-  fairly  be  porniitU-d 
I  to  express  u  duiibt  whether  ao  ein^lar  an  enthiiiiitisin  as  this 
I  "  Gothic  tnanift  "  ever  seized  upon  Art  before,  or  ever  will  seize 
P  upon  it  a^rain :  they  may  reasonably  epeeulate  upon  the  qiiea- 
I  tions  how  long  it  is  to  endure,  and  what  nmount  of  ridit'ule  is  tw 
1  bo  visited  upon  it  by  posterity;  but  all  this  does  not  deprivp 
f  '-'  muwrularity  of  it9  innscalarity. 

I  'file  revival  of  Gothic  architecture,  as  we  have  repeatedly  hod 

I  occiision  to  say,  began  with  the  "  Baronial  Mansion  "  at  the  close 
1  of  the  eighteenth  ceatnry ;  but  it  was  in  ecclesiastical  design 
I  that  it  ultimately  established  its  authority,  and  disjilayed  all  it» 
I  most  interesting  authenticity  and  characteristic  power.  For  the 
I  last  thirty  years  the  dominion  of  Church-building  in  England 
I  has  !)eeii  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Gothic  architects;  and  it 
I  would  be  impossible  to  deny  them  the  merit  of  Iiaving  used  their 
I        opportunity  faithfully  and  earnestly. 

I  Three  facta  however  have  to  be  alluded  to.    First,  the  practice 

I  of  Gothic  arcliitecture  ia  ecclesiastical  building  is  pas^ng  (like 
I  all  other  things) through  a  succession  of  mere  fashions;  secondly, 
I  there  is  aiising  a  claim  to  umvorsa]  dominion  for  KeditevsUsm, 
'  and  destraction  for  all  else,  which  is  arrogant  and  transcendental ; 
thirdly,  there  has  been  growing  iiji  an  incredible  worship  of  the 
Ugly. 

Confining  our  attention,  as  we  do,  In  Domestic  arch iU'i -lure, 
we  nc(*d  not  enlarge  n|xm  the  first  of  thcst>  three  pi-i>]iositioos 
at  all ;  but  with  regard  to  tlic  universal  <lomiiiioo  uf  Mcdia^vnl 
design,  and  the  question  of  Ugliness,  we  must  explain  a  little 
further. 

The  universal  adaptability  of  Gothic  principles,  however  ohsii- 
lete  historically, — indeed  their  direct  applicability  to  nil  mo<leni 
wants  in  England,  however  changed  our  manucis  and  habits, — 
we  haie  been  lately  much  accustomed  to  bear  expatiated  upon. 
Chiefiy  on  account  of  the  preposterous  practice  of  counterfeit 
with  which  the  Classicism  of  the  last  generation  of  architects  is 
so  much  identified  (as  when  their  vast  sham  colonnades,  for 
instance,  in  "compo,"  cover  the  ignoble  and  ill-built  brick  walls 
of  London  streets),  and  also  to  some  I'xtout  on  acount  of  that 
prevailing  feebleness  wliich  came  to  hi'  the  ultimate  dcstiiiv  of 
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for  undisguised  honesty  in  the  first  place,  however  crude, — and, 
in  the  second,  for  masculine  simplicity,  however  unrefined ;  for 
unaffected  construction,  in  other  words,  and  unaffected  form, 
both  in  their  extremes;  for  Gothic  models,  therefore,  because, 
however  rough-and-ready,  they  are  truthful  and  sincere, — and 
for  the  Ugly,  because,  however  odd,  it  has  at  least  not  the  weak- 
ness of  being  feminine. 

But  how  far  an  English  gentleman  will  recognise  such  abstract 
principles  when  he  is  invitedlo^admit  any  obsolete  mannerism 
or  intentional  ugliness  inlo  the  building  of  his  house,  is  quite 
another  question.  Certainly  there  have  been  some  examples 
of  Country  Mansions  lately  published  in  the  professional  journals, 
of  which  the  style  is  obsolete  and  ugly  to  an  incredible  degree ; 
and  nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  literally  to  copy  their 
details  in  our  illustration  of  the  Mediaeval  stvle,  if  our  desire 
had  been  to  show  it  at  its  worst.  But  the  interest  of  our  readers 
is  to  have  it  shown  at  its  best ;  for  there  is  much  in  its  resources 
which  has  no  sympathy  with  ugliness,  especially  as  an  inten- 
tional element  of  merit,  and  no  sympathy  either  with  anything 
that  is  obsolete  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  The  faith  of  the 
best  masters  of  the  style  is  in  brief  this: — that  the  pointed  arch 
and  its  concomitant  features  are  in  form  truthful,  graceful, 
picturesque,  and  above  all  vigorous;  that  if  everything  that  — 
is  obsolete  and  inapplicable  be  frankly  avoided,  there  is  still 
enough  left  for  present  purposes ;  that  mere  historical  authen- 
ticity is  of  little  importance ;  that  perfect  freedom  of  modification, 
in  good  hands,  ought  to  be  the  rule ;  and  that  elegance,  propor- 
tion, grace,  and  unaffected  pleasantness  of  every  kind,  ought  to  be 
the  constant  aim ;  this  only  being  imposed  by  way  of  principle, 
that  Mediaeval  forms  shall  be  allowed  to  govern, — being  truthful, 
as  already  affirmed,  graceful,  picturesque,  and  vigorous, — essen-  » 
tially  national  also,  some  will  add,  (although  this  is  not  clear), — 
and  essentially  Christian,  others  will  suggest,  (which  is  absurd). 

The  point  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  in  dealing  with  the 
question  of  Style  generally  may  be  set  forth  here,  because  this 
is  the  last  of  the  leading  styles, — ^the  two  further  illustrations 
being  supplementary  to  the  series.  The  doctrine,  then,  of  the  -^ 
Eclectic  school  of  architects,"  that  there  are  a  number  of  dog- 
matic styles  of  design,  all  in  a  certain  sense  equally  eligible  and 
authentic,  from  which  a  selection  is  to  be  made,  by  architect  or 
client^  either  on  grounds  of  professional  opinion  (doctors  agree- 

2  n 
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ing  to  (lifTi^r,  becanse  ctwcerning  taste  it  is  a  vain  tiling  to 
dinpute),  or  on  niminils  of  non-profcsxional  instinctive  preference 
or  cftprice  (as  when  a  lady  phoosos  a  boimt't,  or  a  efiild  a  toy). — 
this  doL'triiio  we  tuny  decline  to  aecept  otstbetioally,  but  histori- 
.'  cally  we  must  submit  to  it.  In  tlii«  ftj^e,  wbcn  the  world  of  art 
^  is  living  upon  its  gatJierings  from  other  ages,  and  frtim  all  agee 
alike,  the  projuwilion  that  eortain  styles  are  defined  and  acoopted 
OH  Biieh  is  merely  a  fact ;  that  from  amongst  th(?ge  styles  archi- 
tects are  aflcustoraed  to  make  a  selection  for  the  occasion, — 
some  preferring  one  style  always  and  some  another,  some  adopt- 
ing several  and  some  nsing  all  indi>icriminately,  some  having  a 
preference  and  some  havinj;  none, — is  a  f«ot ;  thai  the  client  is 
in  like  manner  invited  lo  choose  for  himself,  if  only  on  the  com- 
mercial principle  of  jwymaster  paltemmaster,  is  a  fact;  and 
from  these  facts  we  cannot  escape.  Moreover,  it  seems  by  no 
means  probable  that  any  change,  except  change  of  passing 
fashion,  w  11  «  m    o  e   th  s  st*  te    f  th  ngs  1     a  long  t  m 

We  may  n  w  x]  la  n  a  few  1  ta  Is  upon  the  1  as  s  of  our  ill  b- 
trative  sket  h  11  o  cl  a  acten  t  s  of  the  Gothic  manner  na 
applied  to  domest  c  bmld  ng    n  England  are  more  abstraet  and 
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liy  llie  introduction  of  various  Hat  arc-lies  and  liiitols  (wbicli  aro 
more  eoiiveuient  intenially);  the  especial  use  of  roof-cresting, 
and  other  ornamental  ironwork,  such  as  finials  and  railings ;  the 
eiiiispieuous  display  of  all  roofs;    the  use   of  miillioiis  in  the 
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already  alluded  to ;  and  so  on ;  with  of  course  throughout  the 
whole  the  acceptance  of  Gothic  detail.  The  illustrative  sketch 
is  intended  to  exemphfy  these  principles  in  a  subdued  manner 
(as  compared  with  certain  recent  works),  so  as  to  accord  with 
the  proper  moderation  of  domestic  requirements;  but  at  the 
same  time  characteristically,  so  that  the  true  aspirations  of 
the  style  may  be  understood ;  there  is  nothing  represented  that 
would  be  deemed  eccentric,  and  nothing  indeed  that  would 
involve  a  wilful  sacrifice  of  house-comfort ;  in  short,  the  design 
is  meant  to  form  a  fair  contrast  with  the  preceding  one. 

We  have  to  conclude  with  our  ordinary  series  of  questions. 
As  to  Sitiuitum^  we  may  say  that  such  a  style  of  design  is 
obviously  the  utmost  legitimate  application  of  the  picturesque 
idea  in  domestic  building ;  and  that  accordingly  it  is  desirable 
for  the  surroundings  to  correspond.  For  example,  the  Site, 
if  not  naturally  picturesque,  ought  to  be  capable  of  being  made 
artificially  so ;  the  immediate  Adjuncts  ought  to  be  made  of  a 
character  equally  informal  with  the  Building;  and  the  land- 
scape-gardening ought  to  be  of  the  English  or  picturesque  style 
as  a  whole,^-anything  symmetrical  (like  an  Architectural- 
Garden)  being  but  questionably  available  at  the  best.  The 
notion  about  a  venerable  site — old  trees  perhaps  around,  an 
ancient  Church  at  hand,  traditions  of  antiquity  attaching  to  the 
spot,  and  so  on — that  such  features  point  to  this  style  as  the 
most  appropriate,  is  of  no  value ;  in  fact,  this  style  not  only  is 
spurious  historically,  but  in  its.  new  form  is  devoid  of  even 
national  authenticity.  Its  claims  are  not  properly  archaeological, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  Church,  but  pictorial, — not  ancient,  but 
modem, — not  traditional  at  all,  but  fashionable.  A  wild  site 
is  much  more  to  the  purpose, — a  hanging  cliff,  a  deep  ravine, 
the  side  of  a  rocky  stream,  a  grim  seashore,  the  traditions  of  a 
remote  uncivilised  locality,  or  the  associations  of  a  bleak  moun- 
tainous landscape.  A  wholesome  expanse  of  level  smiling  fields, 
or  a  gently  rolling  and  wood-dotted  park,  or  a  long  avenue 
of  ehesnuts  or  elms,  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  into  accord 
with  a  style  so  devoid  of  repose.  The  street  of  a  town,  unless  it 
be  little  more  than  the  cart-road  of  a  village,  most  persons  will 
consider  to  be  altogether  at  variance  with  it 

The  Scale  of  Building  involves  only  this  difficulty, — that  in 
our  day  any  very  large  domestic  edifice  in  such  a  style  would  be 
pronounced  to  be  a  College  or  a  Convent,  if  not  an  Asylum. 
And  this,  in  fact,  although  not  the  fault  of  the  style  at  first 
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aiglit.  18  really  on  reflection  its  misfortune  at  least ;  seeing  that 
Colle^fs  and  Convents  are  its  authentic  historical  modeU,  so  far 
as  it  has  any.  On  the  oth«r  liiiml,  a  (iolliio  Parsonage  may  be 
iimniBtakeahly  pleasing  aud  jterfcctly  t'liaracteristic ;  (Jthoufjli 
even  this  lies  open  to  the  question  why  the  Elizabethan  should 
be  siipersedeil. 

MaieriaU,  in  thu  next  place,  iiru  easily  acuommodated  in  this 
style,  as  in  the  Elizabethan,  when  they  are  less  finished  than 
lunal.  Roiif;li  slone,  and  this  of  a  \arii'ty  of  colours  if  so,  and 
brickwork  of  whatL-ver  sort,  arc  quile  in  chanii'ter. 

Cott,  again,  is  not,  aa  sometimes  has  bei»n  argued,  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  nae  of  Gothic  design.  The  style  is  perfectly  capable 
of  being  adapted  to  any  price  whatever,  from  the  most  restricted 
to  the  moat  profuse.  The  money-value  of  the  nflet-t  must 
of  course  be  matter  of  opinion ;  but  the  ueceaaity  for  expensive 
hiboui-  is  no  greater  in  this  stylo  tliiui  in  any  other. 

With  regard  to  Jmportatice,  it  is  verj'  doubtful  whether  Gothic 
building  of  any  domestic  sort  is  not  of  necessity  placed  at  a  dis- 
advantage. Indeed,  that  a  house  of  this  kind  looks  Bmaller  than 
it  is,  will  be  considered  self-evident  by  most  persons,  and  that  it 
looks  cheaper  cannot  be  doubted.  lis  features  niv  in  fnct  those 
of  a  uieitncr  age  than  the  present,  ami  :nv,  thiTi'l'ure  moaner 
featnit'S  ;  tliey  cannot  easily  lio  refined  to  the  ^tmilard  nf  those 
models  wliicli  pei-tiiin  t«  a  inure  adviinecil  state  uf  eivili/aliori. 

As  to  Oniametitdl  CImtoi-U  r  little  need  Ite  >;iiil.  Il'  the  archi- 
tect he  iiu  ii.lv.wate  of  mere  muscular  uirlitiess,  Jiis  «ni'k  «il! 
probably  set  cnrauum  criticism  at  delianee;  Imt  if  he  be  of  the 
opposite  and  lunro  intelligible  scliool,  there  i-;  no  n-ason  wiiy  lie 
pliouUl  mit  display  grace  and  eleirance  iti  euTV  detail.  Tu  tJiose 
wlio  are  partiid  to  quaiutncss,  Jk'diievidi.-m  will  always  fiiiMisli 
abundant  materials  for  ciijoj-incnt ;  ami  this  is  a  merit  jTceulinr 
to  it.  It  is  a  thing,  however,  ea>ily  overdone ;  and  those  who 
arc  not  jiartial  to  it  are  almost  invariably  distressed  by  modern 
quninlncss  as  an  aflcctation. 

We  come  now  to  the  important  question— cspiHrally  important 
with  regard  to  Gothic — of  the  use  ol  Iiikrior  Style.  It  has  been 
loudly  niainfained,  by  purely  urchm'ological  connoisseurs,  that 
s  ami  cuustnictive  data  uf  tiie  iniihlle  ages  are  pcrfcetly 
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the  close  of  the  Gothic  period,  and  which  it  is  not  competent  for 
an  aesthetic  innovator  to  touch.  The  old  systems  of  carpentry 
and  joinery,  for  example,  are  not  merely  obsolete,  but  utterly 
superseded — distanced  by  three  hundred  years  of  material 
progress.  The  idea  of  reverting  to  such  a  kind  of  workmanship 
is  in  itself  as  wild  as  would  be  a  proposal  to  nullify  the  steam-  <^ 
engine;  those  who  affirm  that  our  doors  and  windows  are  in 
fashion  absurd,  might  as  well  pronounce  the  electric  telegraph  ^ 
to  be  absurd.  Consequently,  if  any  practical  builder,  or  archi- 
tect, not  an  archaK)logist,  will  pursue  this  principle  on  constructive 
ground  into  the  details  of  form  and  arrangement  which  con- 
stitute the  ordinary  style  of  our  interiors,  it  will  be  found  that 
our  wood-work  and  plaster-work,  our  doors,  windows,  fireplaces, 
partitions,  and  staircases,  with  our  qhimney-pieces,  plaster  cor- 
nices, glazing,  painting,  graining,  and  paper-hanging,  and  even 
our  chairs,  tables,  sideboards,  carpets,  and  other  multifarious 
furniture,  are  a  syateniy  which  has  grown  up  gradually  year  by  ^ 
year,  which  belongs  rightfully  to  the  time,  and  cannot  be  inter- 
fered with  except  in  defiance  of  natural  laws.  If  this  be  so, 
then  there  is  little  need  for  the  introduction  of  obsolete  Mediseval 
details  in  an  English  Gentleman's  House.  Nevertheless,  if 
those  architects  who  theoretically  lean  to  Medisevalism  as  a 
universality,  will  consent  to  accept  the  modem  constructive 
system  without  reservation — to  confine  their  Gothicism  strictly 
to  that  which  is  not  essential — such  as  mere  superficial  outline 
and  non-structural  decoration, — there  may  be  reason,  whenever 
Gothic  arcliitecture  is  imitated  without,  to  have  some  sort  of 
similarity  of  detail  thus  far  within.  But  let  it  be  distinctly 
understood  that  this  cannot  justify  any  imitation  of  the  sub- 
stantial peculiarities  of  a  Mediaeval  House ;  bare  stone  or  bric^ 
walls,  exposed  joisting,  unpainted  wood-work,  stoveless  fireplaces, 
vaulted  passages,  boarded  ceilings,  darkness,  nakedness,  ugliness, 
public  opinion  in  England  will  pronounce  to  be  simply  pre- 
posterous in  theory,  and  unsuitable  in  practica 

As  regards,  lastly,  the  influence  of  external  Gothic  forms  upon 
Internal  plan,  we  may  happily  change  our  tone  to  one  of  perfect 
satisfaction.  Nothing  can  be  more  convenient,  we  have  re- 
peatedly said,  than  the  entire  freedom  of  the  Mediaeval  or  Gothic 
type  of  arrangement.  We  have,  however,  exhausted  the  facts 
in  various  parts  of  the  work,  and  need  not  repeat  them  again. 
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Mati'riolB,  Cost,  Oraanii-nl,  Inltmitl  Slylc.  Influmi*  i 


Al.THODGU  tlie  cIiaraL'ter  of  design  hcTv  rel'erred  Ui  t^anuot 
said  to  tjiky  any  iirlistie  position  on  a  par  witli  the  styles  hitliei 
described,  yet  it  lias  been  so  estcDsively  in  voji^ue  tliroughotrt- 
tbe  cntirfl  kingdom  for  niaiiy  years,  as  the  commcm  model  for 
small  Coun try-Houses,  that  it  is  entitled  to  perlmps  informal  but 
L-ertiiinly  attentive  consideration. 

It  is  probably  to  be  best  described  as  an  inferior  sort  of  Ri 
Itabiin.  The  academical  features  of  Classic  decoration 
ulmoet  entirely  omitted ;  as  a  leading  characteristic,  the 
are  mode  to  project, — not  sliglitly  by  means  of  a  cornice,  bi 
(X)nsiderably  by  means  of  an  overhanging  soffit.  The  opening 
are  generally  plain,  or  surrounded  «ith  siinjile  nrcliifravos.  T 
fii-i-li  is  sometimes  intiwliicfd.  but  with  no  pn-ater  amoimt  ol 
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decoration.  K  the  carved  wooden  barge-board  used  in  the 
Elizabethan  period  be  added  to  the  gable- roof  (not  so  in  our 
illustration),  the  principle  of  MedisBvalism  generally  stops  there, 
except  that  the  pitch  of  the  roof  in  such  a  case  is  usually  in- 
creased; otherwise  the  ordinary  pitch  is  very  low,  after  the 
Italian  manner ;  and  sometimes  the  gabled  roof  is  not  used,  but 
the  ordinary  hipped-roof  of  the  Italian  Villa.  Whenever 
mouldings  are  used  decoratively  they  are  of  the  usual  Italian 
profile,  as  in  cornices  for  the  chimneys  or  elsewhere  when  re- 
quired.    Beyond  this  there  is  really  little  to  describe. 

The  style  is  suitable  to  any  SUuationy  because  it  is  perfectly 
unpretentious  in  the  first  place,  and,  in  the  second,  capable  of 
being  treated  with  any  amount  of  regularity  or  irregularity  that 
may  be  thought  proper.  The  Scale  of  building  ought  not  to  be 
large,  because  the  style  is  essentiidly  not  tmpartcmt.  The 
Materials  may  be  economical  to  any  extent,  but  ought  not  to 
be  otherwise ;  and  the  Cast  is  correspondingly  low.  The  OmO' 
mental  character,  under  good  management,  is  simple  and  neat 
The  Internal  style  is  precisely  tliat  of  common  use.  The  Influr 
ence  on  plan  is  simply  this, — that  any  amount  of  symmetrical 
arrangement  or  of  freedom  therefrom  is  equally  suitable. 


CHAITEK  X[.  — TnK  Sioirii  Uauosiai.  Style. 


ExIensiiTelj  used.  —  P«^uliiir  fefttnni.  —  Priiiinrilv  Frencli,  diurecltristiiwor  eUtwt.  J 
^SnilftMe  only  tftgmttUh  Bi*einry.  —  Cmitrerts  with  oilier  styl**.  —  Slttntk 
Bislf.'Miitpriub.  Co.1,  OrnBmeiit,  lutctDnJ  Glylp.  liiilueiice  on  Plnn. 

Thehe  is  ft  pfciiliiir  character  lieie  involveil  wliicli  not  only  iBM 
worthy  of  illustration  for  its  own  sake,  liut  demands  notice  o 
account  of  the  ciirureistimce,  sti-ange  as  it  may  seem,  that  a  goodi 
many  first-mte  Slansious  hare  bi.'cn  built  in  this  manner,  notf 
only  in  Scotland,  but  in  various  parts  of  England ;  and  not  onlyJ 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  but  at  the  jiresent  time. 

The  peculiar  features  of  the  stylo  are  chiefly  these : — small-a 
turrets  on  the  angles  of  the  building,  sometimes  carried  up  froiO 
the  ground,  and  sometimes  built  out  on  corbellinj^ ;  crow-stepped  1 
gables ;  battlemented  parapets ;  small  windows  generally ;   tlie 
introduction  nliuost  always  of  a  main  tower ;  and  over  the  whole, 
in  one  form  or  another,  a  severe,  heavy,  crude,  castellated  cho-  ^ 
meter.     In  Siotlflod  the  style  may  be  accepted  on  traditional 
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grounds,  or  even  admired  as  being  in  harmony  with  much  of  the 
scenery  of  the  country ;  but  in  England  it  seems  difficult  to 
conceive  any  applicability  in  it,  or  anything,  however  accidental, 
to  redeem  it  from  the  charge  of  incongruity. 

The  character  of  the  style  is  primarily  French  of  the  Tudor 
period,  and  Scotch  only  by  modification.  The  effect,  when  of 
the  best,  is  quaint,  but  not  graceful;. noble  by  association  with 
ideas  of  power,  but  that  power  of  an  obsolete  order.  The  flag- 
stafi^on  the  loftiest  of  the  ungainly  turrets  certainly  may  suggest 
the  idea  of  a  truculent  old  baron's  flag  flaunting  through  the 
mist  defiance  at  an  angry  neighbour,  whose  cattle  he  has  "  lifted," 
and  whose  gillies  he  has  hanged;  but  common  sense  reflects 
that  the  actual  owner  is  but  a  quiet  county  member,  who  comes 
down  to  this  old-world  abode  only  for  the  shooting,  and,  on  chang- 
ing certain  of  his  habiliments  for  the  occasion,  complains  of  taking 
cold  in  his  knees.  In  a  word,  it  is  especially  an  uncivilized  style, 
and  ought  never  to  be  brought  into  juxtaposition  with  anything 
more  highly  cultivated  than  the  beautiful  heather-braes  of  Loch 
Lomond,  or  the  fir-woods  and  birch-covered  banks  of  the  Dee ; 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  sweet  English  village,  or  in  the  midst  of  an 
English  park,  or  on  the  fair  and  sunny  South  coast,  such  a 
thing  would  be  a  standing  frown  which  no  sunshine  could  brighten 
into  beauty.  Even  the  goodly  Castle  of  Balmoral,  with  all 
the  advantages  of  modest  impretentiousness,  carefully-refined 
detail,  and  most  exquisite  masonry  (of  fine-tooled  granite,  gleam- 
ing like  marble  in  tlie  highland  landscape),  if  set  dowa  in  the 
place  of  Osborne,  would  be  an  eyesore  to  every  passer-by. 

The  sketch  which  we  ofler  by  way  of  illustration  is  intended 
to  show  the  characteristics  of  the  style,  unexaggerated,  of  course, 
but  unsubdued  also.  For  to  subdue  is  here  to  weaken.  Compare 
the  sketch  with  that  of  the  Mediaeval  style,  and  this  principle 
will  perhaps  appear  self-evident.  To  subdue,  in  the  latter  case, 
is  not  to  weaken.  To  compare  again  the  Scotch  example  with 
tlie  Cottage  is  to  contrast  perfect  extremes  of  art 

Taking  up  now  the  series  of  questions  with  which  the  reader 
is  familiar,  we  may  say  of  Sitiuxtion  that  all  we  should  have  to 
note  has  been  already  remarked  upon  in  the  previous  part  of 
this  chapter;  and  with  regard  to  Scale  of  buildingy  that  any 
scale  will  be  suitable,  except  that  on  the  one  hand  very  small 
size  makes  a  toy-building,  and  on  the  other  such  dimensions  as 
involve  grandeur  must  be  handled  in  this  style  in  an  especially 
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gruiid  auti  inassivu  luuuuer.  'i'heu,  as  fur  MaUriaU,  they  i>ugbt 
to  be  gencniUy  rather  uofinished  than  the  reverse, — the  polished 
fiKre  of  Daluuual  being  admissible  unly  us  au  exceptional  case. 
Of  Coat  nothing  need  be  euid,  except  tliat  there  is  a  special  ele- 
ment of  extra  outlay  here  in  the  perfectly  useless  turrets  with 
which  the  building  murt  more  or  less  bristle.  The  Importanee 
of  the  (style  depends  upon  the  architect ;  but  ita  really  krgo 
ivorks  must  be  Castles  if  they  are  to  Iw'  impressive.  The  Oma- 
mental  character  of  the  style  is  simply  uncivilizeil,  aud  must  be 
aci-epted  us  audi.  Itegardiug  the  use  of  Style  intrmaUif,  we 
inuy  only  remark  that  a  very  simple  and  crude  Medtievalism 
Would  have  to  be  the  rub?,  which  would  be  unfortunate.  Lastly, 
as  to  liifiueiwe  on  plan,  it  may  be  isaid  that  this  is  not  for  good. 
Lofty  towers,  diminutive  "  peppei--eafltor"  turrets,  turnpike  stairs, 
and  intentionally  crabbed  features  generally,  certainly  do  not 
favour  modern  arrangements;  however  flexible  in  one  way,  such 
things  aie  veiy  much  the  reverse  in  auother. 


ClIAll'EK    XII.— (■0WLlI>lS<i    ItKM.MiKR. 
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A  FEW  rcllections  will  ii')W  make  il  iip|iiiR-iit  that  the  iielmilly 
hii-toricnl  and  geograjibical  varii'tv  of  >f\le  at  nur  coiiimiuid  in 
Uumestic  AfL-bitecture  is  but  limited.  The  cJas.s  of  styles  affordwl 
by  the  Middle  Ages  yive  us,  first,  no  autliculic  (juthic  manner; 
secondly,  a  serviceable,  sensible,  national  iiiiUincr,  oiisolete  iiiils 
mere  aiilbenlicilics,  but  readily  rusiiiiiiible  aguin,— namely,  the 
Elizabethan ;  thinllj-,  the  said  manner  so  resumed,  and  gi-adually 
modilied  and  adajiled  to  chaiiyed  circunistancos  whieb  are  still 
natioiLully  similar,  wherein  we  have  almost  all  that  eouJd  be 
desired  for  pleasant  aspect,  free  eonvenicnc-e,  and  uniitfected 
general  worth ;  fourthly,  a  so-caJli'd  purely  (jothic  manner 
(being,  however,  in  fact,  only  u  niodeni  J"ancy-Media;valisin), 
which    manner,    it'  Hhinisieal,  is  at    least    mnscuiurly  so,    and 
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charms  in  tlie  '*  land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood,"  but 
which  would  little  accord  with  bluer  skies  and  greener  fields. 
As  a  whole,  these  styles  thus  at  our  service  are  practically  of 
a  singk  type  —  the  Elizabethan.  We  merely  have  varieties 
of  this  in  the  Elizabethan  old  and  original ;  the  Elizabethan 
modern  and  modified  therefrom;  the  newly-concocted  fanciful 
(that  is,  not  historical)  Mediaeval,  based  on  the  same  ideas ;  and 
the  supplementary  Northern  manner  of  the  same  original  date. 
So  much,  then,  for  one  class  of  styles.  We  take  now  the  other 
examples,  and  the  period  of  the  Revival  of  Letters  furnishes  us 
with,  first,  a  manner  derived  directly  from  the  antique  of  Italy, 
and  adapted  to  modem  house-building  but  clumsily, — graceful 
often,  stately  always,  but  constrained  by  symmetries  and  regu- 
larities often  too  heavy  to  bear ;  secondly,  from  Italy  likewise  (as 
the  cradle  of  all  modern  systems),  a  rural  manner  of  the  same 
type  as  the  last,  but  free  from  its  restraints,  and  therefore,  as 
based  immediately  upon  modern  wants,  thus  far  both  theoreti- 
cally and  practically  perfect, — its  details,  moreover,  becoming 
part  and  parcel  of  our  common  constructive  formulae,  as  these 
took  their  rise  and  grew ;  thirdly,  a  merely  palatial  variety  of 
the  self-same  model,  combining  usefulness  and  grandeur  with 
great  success  ;  fourthly  (and  this  in  a  manner  only  supplemen- 
tarily  as  it  concerns  us),  another  variety  worthy  of  notice,  de- 
vised by  our  graceful  neighbours,  but  not  quite  suitable  to  our 
climate ;  fifthly,  a  more  elaborate  sort  of  the  palatial  style, 
more  flexible,  and,  by  means  of  some  new  features  imported 
from  abroad,  (the  roof  chiefly,)  of  a  more  refined  and  finished 
ensemble,  other  qualities  of  serviceableness  remaining  the  same  ; 
and  sixthly,  a  more  modest  version  of  the  rural  manner — that  of 
the  cottage — its  simplicity,  its  charm,  and  its  utility  undimi- 
nished, if  not  increased.  Now,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  class, 
here  also  these  several  styles  are  all  of  (me  type — the  Italian. 
We  merely  have  varieties  of  this ; — in  the  obsolete  Palladian  ; 
in  the  later  Italian  (Italian  meaning,  in  fact,  modem  European), 
comprising  the  Rural,  the  Palatial,  the  characteristic  French, 
and  the  half-Continental  new  Renaissance;  and,  lastly,. in  the 
unpretending  Cottage  manner.  Style  is  not  such  a  complex 
question,  then,  after  all.  The  range  of  human  invention  in  the 
article  of  building  art  of  the  domestic  kind  is  not  so  great  as  it 
may  have  once  appeared.  We  have  but  two  leading  ideas  to 
choose  between:    first,  the  Italian  or  Classic   spirit --that  of 
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Earope  after  the  aixteentli  century' ;  eecondly,  the  Gotliic  s]>irit 
— that  of  Europe  before  the  sixteenth  century ;  or,  in  common 
English  phraseology,  the  one  the  type  of  England  before  the 
Reformation,  and  the  other  the  type  of  England  after  the 
Reformation ;  the  several  varieties  under  these  two  heads  being 
but  phases  of  the  two  ideas  in  various  circumstances. 

The  present  condition  of  the  arts  is  a  conflict  lietween  the  two 
rival  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  antagonistic  schools  of  intellect 
here  indicated.  During  the  seventeenth  and  eigliteenth  centu- 
ries. Classicism,  in  cvertliing,  reigned  alone.  That  it  abused  its 
authority  and  fell  into  decay  is  but  the  fate  of  all  ascendancies. 
The  nineteenth  century  lias  introduced  Gothicism ;  it  is  a  power- 
ful, uncompromising,  resolute,  and  sometimes  insolent  insurrection 
against  this  Classicism,  which  it  proclaims  to  have  lieen  always  de- 
void of  regal  right,  and  devoid  of  regal  power.  So  the  new  iirin- 
ciple  has  grown  up  and  increased,  and  has  lifted  up  its  voice  more 
and  more  loudly,  and  stretched  out  its  grasp  more  and  more  widely, 
aspiring  to  the  entire  and  identical  dominion  which  the  other  held, 
and  to  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  otlier  into  the  oblivion  tliat 
Waita  upon  imposture.  The  old  principle,  however,  dies  bard, — 
so  far  as  it  dies  at  all.  Wlien  the  n<;\\  becomes  openly  jubilant 
sometimes,  and  recklessly  defiant,  (iuch  iiidiscrctiun  is  in  favour 
of  the  old  ;  when  the  old  gains  siHne  vantage  and  goes  to  sleep 
again,  the  nuw  recovei-s  grctniid ;  enthusiasm  in  the  one  leads 
now  and  then  to  ridicule,  niuithy  in  the  other  now  and  then  to 
contempt ;  a  very  interesting  game,  and  stiuiulatiug  to  many  an 
active  mind  mid  in  many  a  sphire  of  various  activity.  lu  the 
sphere  of  arc-liitcctiirc  this  is  the  '■  Battle  of  the  Styles." 
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PART  FIFTH. 


NOTES  ON  ACCOMMODATION  AND  COST. 


CHAPTER  I.— Preliminary  Data. 

Statement  of  the  two  qnestioiiB.  —  A  third  question,  the  relation  of  Building  Outlay 
to  Income.  —  The  rule  of  one-tenth  of  income  for  Rent,  and  its  different  applica- 
tions. —  Calculation  of  Rent  —  Relation  of  retinue  to  scale  of  accommodation. 

Two  very  iruportant  practical  questions  are  here  to  be  dealt  with  ; 
first,  the  progressive  degrees  of  accommodation,  and,  secondly, 
the  relation  of  accommodation  to  cost ;  in  other  words,  given  the 
scale  of  the  establishment,  required  the  precise  list  of  the  apart- 
ments, and  their  dimensions,  and  the  total  outlay  involved. 

As  regards  scale  of  accommodation  in  itself,  there  are  of 
course  no  recognised  stages  of  gradation ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
assume  such  stages  on  the  basis  of  outlay ;  and  we  shall  find  no 
difficulty  accordingly  in  determining  a  regular  ratio  of  advance 
in  this  way,  commencing  with  a  very  modest  establishment,  and 
ending  with  a  very  stately  one.  The  number  of  apartments  to 
correspond  with  each  step,  and  their  dimensions,  we  shall  then 
arrive  at  by  means  of  certain  principles  of  estimate  of  cost, 
which  will  constitute  the  second  subject  of  investigation. 

In  the  arrangement  of  our  argument  we  shall  have  to  reverse 
the  order  here  indicated,  but  that  is  immaterial ;  the  develop- 
ment of  our  scheme  of  estimating  must  necessarily  precede,  and 
our  illustrations  of  accommodation  (based  on  such  estimating) 
must  follow. 

There  is  a  third  subject  of  inquiry  which  is  at  least  very  im- 
portant to  persons  intending  to  build,  namely,  what  relation 
ought  to  subsist  between  the  Residence  and  the  Rent-rolJ, — 
that  is  to  say,  what  proportion  the  outlay  upon  a  new  House 
ought  to  bear  to  the  value  of  the  Estate,  or  to  the  other  income 
of  tlie  owner.  Here  however  it  must  be  frankly  admitted  that 
in  spite  of  anxious  endeavour  tQ  arrive  at  some  standard  of 
judgment  or  advice,  we  feel  obliged  to  yield,  not  before  the 
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(Iflicary  of  tlie  subject  (lioraiigp  it  is  merely  malt^r  of  business), 
but  before  the  great  variety  of  cirfiiinBtauces  and  tbe  coiiBeqiient 
complt-xity  of  principles  involved.  All  ihat  we  enn  ventnre  (o 
oflVr  is  tbe  following  note)*. 

'lliere  is  a  sort  of  practical  standard  recognized,  whereby, 
amongst  persons  of  moderate  nieanB,  the  total  faniiiy  expendi- 
ture, liberally  conduotwl,  i.s  about  ten  times  tbe  rent  of  the 
house  occupied,  taken  as  leasehold  and  clear  of  repairs;  that 
is  to  eay,  to  live  well  in  a  oerlain  house  costs  io  all  ten  tiniis 
the  rent. 

But  the  application  of  such  a  Etandard  depends  upon  local 
circumstauces  to  n  great  extent ;  also  njioii  personal  circum- 
stances no  less ;  so  that  tbe  only  way  hi  which  it  can  be  madp 
of  use  is  by  help  of  special  analogies.  In  other  words,  this  rule 
of  one-tenth  income  lor  rent  may  be  said  to  ai)ply  absolutely  to 
only  one  point  in  the  scale  of  income ;  which  point  varies  accord- 
ing til  local  and  (lersonal  circumstances,  and  must  be  nscerlained 
in  every  case  from  personal  observation.  Under  that  point  the 
proportion  of  one-tenth  must  be  gradually  increased ;  above  that 
point  it  may  be  gradually  diminished ;  the  lower  the  inoome  the 
higher  the  proportion  for  rent,  and  fitv  rersn.  In  respect  of  this 
gmdnlion  nlso,  personal  obscrvntiori  itiiiKf  jijruin  decide. 

Ill  large  towns,  nml  os|iOf'iidl_v  in  I.oiidim.  the  propurlion  for 
rent  is  invjinably  prcatci' ;  llial  is  tu  say,  rcni.i  are  high. 

l'rofc,«sional  and  ofiicinl  persons,  hIjo  combine  busini'sg  consi- 
derations with  IVimily  accointtiodation,  arc  c\rc]itionnl  iiistam;cs. 

The  rent  in  the  country  niiint  obviimsly  I"'  .'o  ciilculnlcd  jis  tu 
cover  no  iinn-i 
elusive  of  cv.T 
i.f  the  value  ot 

In  dealing  ^ 
the  peirentiip 
si)eakiiig. 


tbilll   the 


such  jip|iciL(liip 
the  uiipiiHltictivf  site?, 
ith  a  freehold,  and  th( 
Io  W  .-alculiitwl  as  rcj. 
llie   house,   would  In 


sidcnti;il    : 
■  pruductiv 


fi'oiiiniiidation,  ex- 
land,  but  inclusive 


building  ot  a  new  house. 
I'senting  relit  (gencrnlly 
lor)    must    obviously  be 


reckoned   upon   1I10  total  outlay,   including  laud  and  fenci 
stiiblcs,  if  any,  suitable  garden  and  grounds,  all  reijuisite  fixtures, 
and  all  piTjIcssioiuvl  cluirges. 

It  is  Inio  that  these  iiro[Kisitions  go  but  a  verv  little  vnv 
towards  the  eslidilis)imciit  of  that  must    desiral^e  t'hln-    a  rule 
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given  case,  so  as  to  check  a  conclusion  otherwise  suggested ; 
and  this  must  be  held  sufficient  in  so  complicated  a  matter. 

One  more  preliminary  question  which  is  desirable  to  be  under- 
stood (by  the  architect  this  time  rather  than  his  cWent),  is  that 
of  the  necessary  provision  to  be  made  in  any  plan  for  retinue ; 
and  here  the  following  tabulated  statement  is  offered,  as  perhaps 
the  nearest  approximation  to  an  average  which  can  be  effected 
in  so  condensed  a  form — although  still  obviously  very  much 
dependent  upon  circumstances. 


Naniber  of  Servants  to  oorrespood  with  Progreflsive  Rates  of 

AocoDimodation.* 


Assamed 
Minimum. 


Minimnm 
l)uubled. 


Again    .    Again 
Doubled.    Doubled. 


Women  Servants. 

Housemaid 

Nurae 

Laundry-maid 

Lady's-maid        

Housekeeper       

Cook 

Scullery-maid 

Kitchen-maid      

Still-poom-maid  .. 

Men  SerranU. 

Butler 

Vulet 

Footman,  &c 

Odd  Man \ 

Cellarman,  &c j 

3Ian  Cook  &c 

Houiie  Steward,  &c i 


2 
1 
0 


Again        Again 
Doubled.    Doubh-d. 


2 
1 
1 


4 
2 
1 


5 
3 
2 


8 
4 
3 


10 
4 
4 


0 


0 

0 
0 


0 

0 
0 


0 

0 
0 


0 
0 


5 


1 
0 


0 


2 
1 


The  relation  of  this  statement  to  scale  of  accommodation 
must  of  course  be  arrived  at  through  the  process  already  laid 
down  (although  somewhat  vaguely)  for  ascertaining  the  relation 
of  accommodation  to  family  expenditure. 

In  addition  to  the  domestics  above  mentioned,  there  may 
happen  to  be  attached  to  an  establishment,  especially  of  the 
higher  scales,  one  or  more  superior  employes,  as  governess, 
tutor,  lady's  companion,  secretary,  librarian;  whilst  on  a  still 
higher  scale  of  living  than  we  have  indicated,  besides  a  corre- 
spondii)g  increase  in  the  number  of  domestics,  new  household 
officials  would  appear. 

*  This  progressive  scale  is  not  identical  with  the  somewhat  similar  scale  for  the 
Estimate  of  Cost  in  the  isoquel. 
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It  has  also  to  be  borne  in  miud  that  as  part  of  the  retinue 
to  be  provided  for  in  a  lai^  house  there  are  the  servants  of 
gnests. 

jVs  regards  ou^doo^  retinue  attached  to  the  Ofliees,  our  taim- 
lated  statement  may  be  continned  as  follows.  Farm  and  dairy 
Bervants  are  not  included ;  and  the  pfculiarities  of  large  hunting 
establishments,  and  especiiilly  of  breeding  and  raoing  stdbli-s, 
are  obviouely  beyond  our  province. 


I 


»*™ 

T«^- 

li^id 

ApUn 

OBTdHUT.fo.       

Cturium!! 

Holwa" 

1 

11 

1 
1 
1 

2 

a 

3 
I        3 

7 

5      1      -8 
1(1             16 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  tlie  .Stdbles  aa  well  as  Ihe 
House  have  occasionally  to  accommodate  the  retinue  of  strangers. 

A  cari)enter,  smith,  or  other  artiiian,  may  also  haw  W  be 
accommodated  in  connexion  with  the  Stabling. 


CIJArTKi;  I!.  — Mod 


TiiK  u-;ii;d  moih'S  iif  asiv 
by  II  till  i>i  quant  it  ii^s,  i 
work,  or,  wcuiidly,  by  : 
there  arc  uiher  niodt'S  v] 


taitiiiin;  tlic  ('o>t   ..f  a  house  arc,  first. 

iw  <ir   loss  dftiiiU-d,   of  llie  builder's 

valuation  per  cubic  loot  of  jspace  ;  but 

for  our  |in'sent  purpose  are  perbajw 


preferable,  namely,  thirdly,  by  a  vahiutiou  upon  superficial  area 
of  floor,  and,  fourthly,  by  a  valnatiou  per  IJoom. 

1.  It  being  now  the  abno.'it  universal  custom  in  Euglaud  to 
build  by  couimct,  the  builder  ascertains  the  value  l-^  a  hill  of 
quantitu-f ;  that  is  to  say,  a  surveyor  measures  the  "<u-k  fmui 
the  iilatis  and  reduces  the  nhole   to  a  sv^ieiuatic  account,  and 
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estimate  of  the  architect,  if  it  is  to  be  definitely  reliable,  can  be 
obtained  by  no  other  method,  except  in  so  far  as  he  may  feel  at 
liberty  to  abbreviate  the  calculation,  retaining  the  principle. 

IL  Estimate  by  cubical  contents  is  quite  a  difierent  matter. 
By  multiplying  together  the  length,  breadth,  and  height  of  the 
building, — in  one  item  if  the  form  be  very  simple, — ^in  many 
if  it  be  very  complex, — we  ascertain  the  entire  space  occupied, 
including  walls,  foundations,  and  roof.  It  is  then  matter  of  no 
more  than  approximation  by  help  of  precedents,  what  price  ought 
to  be  put  upon  this  space  per  cubic  foot ;  and  it  is  correct  to 
say  that  precedents  are  so  many,  and  have  been  so  well  studied, 
that  experienced  men,  with  due  consideration  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  case  in  hand,  can  give  an  opinion  of  the  value  in  this 
simple  way  with  much  more  decision  than  might  be  thought 
possible.  However,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  no  builder  could  take  a  contract  on  such  a  mode 
of  estimating,  and  that  therefore  it  is  never  in  any  case  to  be 
recognised  except  for  the  mere  purpose  of  a  hasty  approximation. 

III.  Estimate  by  superficial  area  is  derived  directly  from  the 
system  just  described.  If  numerous  examples  of  actual  cost 
enable  us  to  arrive  at  certain  prices  per  cubic  foot  for  certain 
descriptions  of  buildings  respectively,  it  is  plain  that  the  next 
step  is  an  easy  one  to  transform  these  prices  into  a  shape  which 
shall  enable  us  to  say  that  a  certain  sort  of  apartments,  of  an 
understood  standard  height,  will  cost  so  much  per  superficial  foot 
of  floor,  or  more  conveniently  per  Square  of  100  superficial  feet. 

IV.  Estimate  by  number  of  rooms  is  in  turn  derived  from  the 
same  principle,  amountmg  to  no  more  than  this— that  average 
houses  of  a  certain  scale  of  accommodation  contain  a  certain 
average  number  of  rooms,  so  that  the  average  cost  per  room  is 
so  much.  In  this  mode  of  calculation  the  difficulty  is  how  to 
count  the  rooms — whether  to  consider,  for  example,  a  spacious 
Gallery  as  one,  or  two,  or  three,  and  what  limit  to  define  in 
counting  two  small  places  as  one.  In  any  case,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, a  Staircase  must  be  taken  as  one  room  on  each  floor ; 
Corridors  and  Passages  must  be  included  in  the  enumeration ; 
and  all  matters  beyond  the  average  must  be  allowed  for  after- 
wards. (Illustrations  of  this  mode  of  counting  appear  in  the  con- 
cluding Chapters  of  this  Part) 

A  comparison  of  these  several  systems  as  regards  serviceable- 
ness  is  easily  ofiered.    First,  for  an  accurate  lestimate,  the  bill 

2  c 
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of  quantities,  in  one  funu  ur  aiiutliGr,  cannnt  lie  diNpcnsed  wiib ; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  est mon Unary  differences  which 
often  appear  in  the  tenders  of  different  coutrectors  for  the  same 
work,  indicating  serious  differences  in  the  rate  of  prices,  come  to 
render  even  this  detailed  manner  of  calculation  so  far  uacertain. 
Secondly,  in  the  bands  of  an  experienced  person,  the  principle 
of  estimate  by  the  cubic  foot  affords  unquestionably  an  easy  and 
reasonable  approximation,  provided  it  is  carefully  managed;  but 
here  the  intended  building  must  be  fully  determined  upon,  and 
tho  cubical  contents,  in  fact,  obtained  by  careful  measurement 
of  proper  drawings.  Tliirdly,  tlie  mode  of  dealing  with  super- 
ficial area  is  more  within  reach  in  cases  where  the  project  has 
not  been  wholly  reduced  to  drawing  ;  inasmuch  as  a  table  of  the 
apartments  required,  with  their  dimensions,  allowing  proper 
additions  for  walls  and  waste  space,  will  be  sufficient  to  enable 
the  intelligent  calculator,  possessed  of  prices  but  not  plans,  to 
arrive  at  a  tolerably  (Correct  idea  of  cost  Lastly,  to  reckon  by 
the  number  of  rooms  is  obviously  more  convenient  still  iu  this 
way,  if  it  can  bo  made  sufficiently  reliable. 

The  object  of  this  argument  is  to  pave  the  way  for  an  endea- 
vour in  the  sequel  to  make  available  the  more  facile  modes  of 
('.■^tiiimtiiiy.  To  iiuikc  yiir  (.■alrululfniis  liriv  ujiuii  >_-\i\m-  ijiiaii- 
tities  or  cubical  compulation  is  obviously  impossible.  After  a 
low  further  remarks,  therefore,  of  a  prc|)uratory  nature,  it  will 
be  our  task  to  reduce  to  system  the  modes  of  cstimatiuf,'  by 
6ui)erficial_  area  and  by  number  of  rooms,  which  we  shall  ufter- 
VTai-ds  use  exclusively. 


CILVTTER  III.  —  SurrLEMESTAKY  ExrESSES. 


Kllraa  lo  bo  nlluwod  for,  and  why.  — Rule  ns  lo  tlic  nllowancos  to  be  mndc  for 
tlieiie  btfiinhand.  —  Euliirgcmcnl  of  the  uniierfnking,  liow  t«  lio  conBiJitt-il. — 
Prorfasiniinl  cLnrgea.  —  Arcliitwt's  cliargts  and  Jutk'B.  —  Surveyor's  eliargcs  and 
duties.  — Tlio  LoudBCuiie-gardvner  and  llio  Engineer.  —  TLa  Clerk  of  Worfci,  ijid 
ilutiea  and  espeneca  —  Laudscapc-gnrdctler's  Sujierintcndent.  —  law  cosla.  — 
Fislurea.  —  Extra  ou  draiiiajje  or  wat^r-Bupply.  —  Stalling  to  be  Beparale. — 
Porter's  lodgt  or  Cottages.  —  Tlie  Luml,  feneiiig,  wbM«,  giites,  &e,  — Grounds 
and  Cinnlen,  and  tlie  liiudHcnpc-gHnlfncr  3  work.  —  Deeuraliun,  &c. — ■  Jrdiilril  « 
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their  proper  and  safe  limits,  go  no  further  in  any  case  than 
the  charges  of  the  builder  for  a  definite  amount  of  work,  the 
proprietor  must  take  due  note,  from  the  first,  of  all  the  supple- 
mentary expenses  which  will  have  to  be  incurred.  These  we 
shall  therefore  now  set  forth. 

First,  there  will  be  Uxtras.  There  may  possibly  be  such  a 
thing  in  the  records  of  building  transactions  as  a  contract  which 
has  involved  no  extras  whatever ;  but  if  so,  let  no  prudent  man 
reckon  upon  his  own  being  another.  The  common  way  in  which 
the  appearance  of  extra  charges  is  avoided  is  by  the  architect 
providing  in  his  contract  with  the  builder  that  a  certain  sum  or 
certain  quantities  of  work  shall  be  allowed  for  in  addition  to 
what  is  represented  by  the  plans ;  and  in  experienced  hands  this 
is  generally  satisfactory ;  but  as  regards  the  real  question  in- 
volved, the  practice  only  testifies  to  the  fact  that  extras  must 
inevitably  accrue;  although  it  goes  far  to  show  also  that  the 
allowance  to  be  made  for  such  extras  has  been  reduced  almost 
to  a  certainty.  It  is  not  that  the  architect  makes  positive  omis- 
sions in  his  drawings  and  specification ;  this  is  rarely  the  case. 
But,  as  the  work  proceeds,  the  constant  occurrence  of  after- 
thoughts on  the  part  of  both  architect  and  proprietor,  especially 
the  latter,  is  such  as  to  make  it  matter  of  certainty  that  addi- 
tional expense  ^ill  be  occasioned  by  their  adoption.  The  archi- 
tect therefore  makes  an  allowance  for  this  according  to  his 
impressions  of  the  character  of  the  work  and  the  disposition 
of  his  client.  This  allowance  ought  to  be  never  less  than  5 
per  cent.,  and  more  generally  10  per  cent  will  be  advisable. 
Secondly,  experienced  persons  will  agree  that  beyond  this  the 
proprietor  himself  will  do  well  to  appropriate  in  his  own  calcu- 
lations, as  his  own  personal  allowance  for  extra  orders^  a  further 
percentage,  to  be  saved  if  possible,  but  spent  if  better  cannot  be. 
It  will  be  a  rare  case  in  which  the  dissatisfaction  arising  from 
extras  will  occur  if  these  sensible  rules  be  followed. 

As  to  the  extra  expenditure  which  arises,  not  from  mere  after- 
thoughts in  detail,  but  from  enlarged  limits  in  the  undertaking 
itself,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  although  it  is  unfair  to  cast  the 
responsibility  upon  the  architect,  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact  that 
an  experienced  adviser  will  be  able  very  frequently  so  to  anticipate 
probabilities  as  to  avoid  the  complication  referred  to.  In  the 
case  of  a  high-class  Eesidence  more  than  any  other  subject  within 
the  architect's  province,  the  danger  of  the  client  being  led  into 
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Additional  outlay,  both  directly  and  indirectly,   requires  lo  !« 
kffit  wintinnally  in  view. 

After  the  question  of  Extras,  we  may  mentJon  that  of  Pro- 
fciiional  Cliargea.  It  niust  always  be  remembered  that  these 
art  Lot  only  a  separate  item  from  the  estimate  of  building,  bat 
one  that  ought  to  be  kept  separate.  The  ArckiUct't  standard 
cliarge  is  5  per  cent,  on  the  total  outlay  :  this  covers  the  whole 
of  hia  routine  servirfs  for  the  design,  drawinpt,  specification,  and 
superintendence;  and  if  there  should  be  any  extra  trouble 
(which  there  need  not  be),  it  is  chargeable  at  an  equitable  rate ; 
travelling  expenses  al^  being  additional.*  Another  professional 
man  who  follows  the  Architect  is  the  Surveyor.  He  measures 
the  work  if  required  for  Uie  obtainmcnt  of  a  contract,  and  at  tli© 
close  he  measures  for  valuation  any  de^natious  therefrom  which 
may  have  occurred.  lie  is  jrnid  for  this  by  a  fixed  commission ; 
bnt  his  charges  are  genemlly  included  in  the  Builder's  accounts, 
and  BO  do  not  appear.  A  LancUcape-yarde>i(T^»  charges  are  ge- 
nerally made  by  time,  according  to  the  Btanding  of  the  artist ; 

hj  the  h&lp  of  thu  book  he  can  "  be  his 
own  arabitet^"  would  be  m  tKBcbetmu 
wGokncffi.     If  (KNMiaionallj  &□  &rcliit«ict 


*  The  remaiks  of  eer 
[mmpt  tbe  ittHttlcin  of  a  note  here  on  i 
the  unportant  practical  quostioa.  whtthrr 

la  m.,>loy  nn  nrcl.itrrl  or  m,l.  So  li.iiil.t 
tlien>  nrc  slroii?  luiluccmrjtua  for  it 
gHil]etnan  iiF  ink'Ui^rciioe  nnd  Irisiiro  to 
bikL-  [tersiinol  clwirgi^  of  Uic  builJiiig  of  i 


Ulld   « 


!■  IhKiuunily 


I     tlOUd. 


It 


tiling!  and  ^  picnanralilc ;  no  HlninpT 
ran  underslanU  no  wil  »linl  ono  wiiuts; 
srcLit'.'rts  an:  laiil  li>  bo  f:l^lill[ous, 
WHstct'ul,  mill  cxpcnairc ;  niiil  Inativ,  as 
it  ix  now  Bungestr.1,  hero  is  a  UnJt  in 
uliit'li  a  prufi'iuioniLl  nn'bjlcct  rxplnins 
all  tliu  Bi'iTits  of  bis  cxpcrinn*,  for  Uie 
Ttry  imrpoa:  inf  helping  llio  anmttur. 
No»f  it  \a  cxTtiiinly  trtle  tllnt  we  bnvp 
nnt  hcBittitixl  to  lay  bt-iuro  the  gmcnil 
rauler,  onil  witli  tlie  ulwoat  Busiety  that 
it  hIuiuIiI  Ih:  JTitcllij^blt,  frvcrylliing  of 
bousc-pliin  that  a?cms  wiirlh  his  know- 
ledge :  but  it  must  lie  fmnhly  ci|>lainc(t 
tliat  tliisisiW  furtlic|>ur|KVJOornsiii9ting 
liilii  in  llic  daiigi'tnus  paalimo  of  nliial*'nr 
arrhilertiirc.    We  BlfivP  to  intent.t  Iiim 


IhILO 


iiilily,  for  want  of  thu  guidaitPi'  of  Lis 
It.  If  u  olioiit  somi'tinira  Gx'U  roni- 
iidiT  hie  persnifll  wislii's 
111  iirofciMioiinl  dit^lion,  it  is  hiH  uwii 
fiiull  if  he  Joi-«  so  without  good  reiisoa. 
In  n  Hon),  llic  nrt'liili-ct  ii  but  one 
aiiioneat  the  iniiny  Iraimxl  cspiTts  who 
hare  becoinu-  iTidispt-naablc  in  buaiiKvs; 
and  ilciini;  without  him  is  simply  going 
hin.-k  fifty  or  a  hunilrtd  ^ure.  To  jito- 
vidc  for  bis  client  »M  he  irniifa,  to  do  this 
htHeriiian  it  could  bedoneolherniKf.  and 
to  do  it  iBure  dma/J^,  are  his  priumry  fiirn^ 
lions  It  is  good  oonnscl  to  say— .\voiil 
huihliDj; ;  but  if  it  cannot  be  nvoiilal, 
good  eoiiniicl  saya — Take  good  advice. 

It  may  be  niontioned  by  the  wny  that 
dispntL-a  on  the  subject  of  arcbitcda' 
chnrgc-s  are  now  in  n  very  preal  monaUTi- 
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although  sometimes  by  commission  or  contract ;  but  as  we  give 
no  estimates  of  the  cost  of  landscape-gardening,  these  rates  need 
not  be  spoken  of.  The  Ungineer  is  very  seldom  required  in 
domestic  building  except  for  mechanical  apparatus,  when  his 
services  are  included  in  the  trade  cost  of  the  goods.  Lastly,  it 
has  to  be  borne  in  mind  as  an  item  of  outlay,  that  a  Clerk  of 
Works,  or  superintendent^  has  to  be  employed  in  any  case  of 
importance,  to  direct  the  Contractor's  operations  under  the 
Architect's  orders :  he  is  a  weekly  servant  at  something  more 
than  foreman's  wages.  The  Landscape-gardener  has  a  cor- 
responding Superintendent  if  necessary.  Law  costs  we  ought 
perhaps  to  mention  as  a  possible  charge;  but  these  are  not 
generally  to  be  considered  as  probable.  A  properly-drawn  con- 
tract, however,  may  cost  a  few  guineas,  if  the  work  be  too 
important  to  trust  to  the  Architect's  common  form  of  agreement. 

Fixtures  are  a  subject  that  may  be  next  mentioned.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  in  ordinary  estimates  at  the  present 
day  all  the  more  common  fixtures  are  included,  such  as  dressers, 
shelving,  cupboards,  sinks,  bells,  water-pipes,  &c. ;  and  even 
stoves  and  chimney-pieces ;  but  such  fixtures  as  are  more  akin 
to  furniture,  and  any  apparatus  or  appliances  of  an  extraordinary 
kind,  must  be  matter  of  additional  cost. 

Drainage  and  Water  Supply,  within  usual  limits,  form  no  extra 
beyond  the  total  of  ordinary  estimates ;  but  anything  beyond  the 
average  in  either  of  these  forms  must  be  specially  provided  for, — 
as  for  example  a  very  deep  well,  pumping  machinery,  a  dist€tnt 
outfall  of  drainage,  or  the  like. 

As  regards  Stabling,  it  may  be  here  remarked  that  it  is  not 
advisable  to  mix  up  its  cost  in  any  way  with  the  estimate  of  the 
House.  It  is  generally  a  separate  matter  of  plan,  €tnd  in  valua- 
tion it  stands  at  a  lower  rate  of  price.  We  prefer  therefore  to 
let  it  form  a  special  subject  in  the  sequeL 

A  Porter's  Lodge  if  required  must  be  separately  estimated ; 
sometimes  there  are  more  than  one  of  these,  and  even  other 
Cottages  for  servants. 

The  Land  actually  occupied  for  residential  purposes  we  have 
already  said  must  be  made  a  special  item  of  calculation  as  regards 
investment ;  we  have  now  to  point  out  that  the  requisite /endn^, 
walls,  and  gates,  whether  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  must  not  be 
overlooked.  If  already  in  existence,  they  add  to  the  value  of 
the  land  ;  if  not,  they  have  to  be  provided  and  paid  for. 
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The  formation  of  the  Orounds  and  Garden,  the  supply  of 
Ehnibs,  the  making  of  roadways,  tiirf  work,  Garden  walls  tlreen- 
houBes  and  Sheds,  Terraces,  and  in  short  all  the  works  of  tl)e 
landscape-gardener,  must  be  duly  allowed  for ;  and  these  are 
matters  which  it  is  difEcult  to  put  a  price  ujion,  except  in  view 
of  a  case  in  hand.  Tlie  only  advice  that  can  be  oflfered  to  tha 
reader  ifl  to  allow  for  them  (with  a  percentage  for  extras)  on  ihe 
basis  of  the  beat  precedent  he  happens  to  have  at  command. 

Decoration  of  all  ordinary  kinds  suitable  for  the  house,  accord- 
ing to  its  rat«,  is  included  in  any  complete  estimate,  by  what- 
ever m(«le  arrived  at ;  but  an  extra  allowance  has  to  be  made 
fur  any  superior  style  of  fiuieh.  Internally  there  may  be  artr 
work  of  high  class,  sculpture,  figure-painting,  elaborate  modelling 
and  carving,  marble  or  scagliola  work,  bronze,  parqueterie,  the 
use  of  costly  woods,  and  80  forth ;  all  obviously  beyond  the 
legitimate  boundaries  of  constructive  work.  Estemally  there 
may  be  costly  material,  elaborate  workmanship,  an  expensive 
style  of  desigH,  intricate  effects  of  art,  numerous  ornamental 
adjuncts,  and  perhaps  other  causes  of  unusual  ex[>enditure.  It 
will  be  matter  of  experienced  judgment  to  determine  the  precise 
limit  in  these  respects  which  shall  correspond  with  a  given  limit 
of  ;i<-c-ommo(iati(>n ;  but  this  must  be  done,  nnd  anything  be- 
yond must  be  fairly  allowed  for  as  extra  on  the  standard  of  out- 
lay for  the  liuilding. 

It  is  well  known  that  Architects'  Eatimatct  are  generally  mis- 
trusted: it  is  a  giii.Ml  rule  to  [>ay  a  few  guineas  to  an  independent 
Survetfor  lor  lui  independent  t-slimate. 


I 


CHAPTER  IV.  — Calcclatiom  op  Prices. 


D^ilft  per  fivit  pulie  nt  London  mlcs.  —  Itcdncfinn  of  tlicse  to  auperficial  prices,  and 
to  [iricts  yvT  l^loul.  —  FLrtimtitors  llciuly-rooknuLT,  — rrovincial  prices. 

TAKiX(t  as  our  standard  the  best  ordinary  moilel  of  plan,  and 
the  localit//  of  London,  we  may  set  out  with  tlie  fact  that  by 
cubical  contents  a  well-built  Residence  is  found  to  cost  as 
follows : —  
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The  minimum  prices  refer  to  the  smallest  and  simplest  descrip- 
tion of  houses;  the  maximum  prices  are  those  which  pertain  to 
the  most  sumptuous. 

Proceeding  upon  these  data,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
progressive  scale  of  accommodation  carries  with  it  not  only  a 
progressive  rate  of  price  per  cubic  foot,  but  secondly  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  height  of  rooms,  and  thirdly  an  augmentation  of 
the  size  of  rooms,  the  following  Table  can  be  readily  understood 
as  the  result.     (See  following  page). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  between  the  successive  figures  in 
each  column  is  that  of  geometrical  progression  ;  in  other  words, 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  in  a  manner  self-evident  that  a  regu- 
larity of  increase  of  this  sort  must  be  found  to  exist  in  every 
particular  element  of  the  gradually  increasing  total, — ^namely, 
in  the  cubical  value,  in  the  average  height  of  rooms,  in  the 
value  superficially,  in  the  total  superficial  area,  in  the  total 
number  of  rooms,  and  in  the  average  value  per  room.  The 
mode  in  which  the  Table  has  been  prepared  is  therefore  this.  If 
we  take  1250/.  to  represent  the  cost  of  an  assumed  minimum  of 
accommodation,  and  80,000/.  that  of  a  maximum,  the  interval 
is  divided  into  progressive  stages  of  Outlay  proposed,  by  the 
easy  means  of  making  each  successive  amount  double  that  of 
the  preceding, — which  is  of  course  the  simplest  possible  form  of 
geometrical  progression.  The  Cubical  Values  from  8d.  to  15(2. 
per  foot  in  the  Family  Department^  and  from  6(2.  to  10(2.  in  the 
Servants'  Department,  are  then  graduated  between  extremes  to 
correspond  in  ratios  of  their  own  (columns  1  &  1).  The  Heights 
are  next  treated  in  like  manner  (columns  2  &  2).  The  result  is 
a  graduated  scale  of  average  Prices  per  superficial  Square  in  each 
case, — forming  the  columns  3  &  3  of  the  table.  The  columns 
4  &  4,  in  so  far  as  they  represent  the  Proportions  of  Superficial 
Area  between  the  two  Departments,  must  be  the  result  of 
experiment.  The  two  columns  6  &  6  are  similarly  obtained, — 
the  Number  of  Booms  in  each  Department  The  columns  5,  5, 
&  7,  7,  are  no  more  than  the  money  results  of  the  others, — the 
Proportion  of  Cost  between  the  Departments  and  the  Price  per 
Boom  in  each.  The  final  right-hand  column  of  the  BesuUing 
Outlay  (the  addition  together  of  the  amounts  in  columns  5,  5) 
is  the  proof  of  the  calculation,  as  compared  with  the  preliminary 
column  of  Nominal  Total  Outlay  on  which  it  started. 

Whether  it  is  right  to  assume  the  absolute  government  of 
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geometrical  progression  thronghont  all  stages  and  all  elements  of 
the  calculation,  is  a  thing  that  we  cannot  pause  to  investigate ; 
but  it  may  be  at  least  assumed  here  as  plausible  in  theory,  and 
tested  afterwards  by  its  application  to  practice.  It  need  only  be 
said  that  the  results  appearing  in  the  successive  detailed  Esti- 
mates in  the  sequel  certainly  seem  to  be  such  as  to  warrant  us 
in  affirming  the  principle  to  be  one  that  gives  a  fair  and  intel- 
ligible average.  (The  actual  value  of  the  Table,  however,  in 
respect  of  its  precise  figures,  depends  of  course  upon  the  accuracy 
of  its  experimental  data ;  and  as  these  at  the  best  may  be  called 
matter  of  opinion,  the  reader  who  differs  from  our  details  is 
invited  to  make  his  own  allowances,  which  cannot  be  a  difficult 
matter.) 

We  now  proceed  to  set  forth  Estimates  of  Accommodation  and 
Cost  for  the  series  of  cases  thus  indicated. 

One  question  must,  however,  be  first  taken  up  which  will 
suggest  itself  to  every  reader ;  namely,  what  is  the  relation  of 
the  London  prices  here  dealt  with  to  the  local  rates  of  various 
provincial  localities  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  answer  in  this  respect 
except  in  very  general  terms.  In  London,  as  a  rule,  all 
ordinary  material  and  labour  are  at  their  highest  price.  Accord- 
ingly, in  any  given  locality  in  the  country,  provided  the  ma- 
terial and  labour  of  the  locality  be  accepted,  there  must  be  a 
reduction  in  price  according  to  the  remoteness  of  the  place  from 
the  influence  of  London — or  of  course  any  other  large  town. 
But  the  acceptance  of  the  material  and  labour  of  the  locality 
must  obviously  depend  upon  the  description  of  work  required, 
— that  is  to  say,  generally  upon  the  rank  of  the  house;  and 
whenever  the  material  or  labour  of  a  superior  locality  (espe- 
cially of  London)  has  to  be  brought  dovm  to  the  spot)  the 
greater  the  distance  the  greater  the  extra  cost  for  carriage  and 
various  disadvantages,  and  very  often  for  workmen's  lodging  ;• 
and  this  may  tell  up  rapidly.  Then,  besides  these  more  general 
considerations,  there  are  numerous  minor  points  which  may 
seriously  affect  the  rate  of  cost, — such  jaa  the  accidental  local 
cartage  of  bricks  or  stone  from  the  brickfield  or  the  quarry,  or 
of  timber  from  the  nearest  wharfage,  or  of  sand  from  the  nearest 
pit,  and  so  on ;  and  here  it  is  very  plain  that  at  so  much  per 
load  per  mile  the  difference  between  one  mile  of  good  road  and 


*  Sknied  workmen  sent  to  the  coun- 
try from  London  receire  their  nsoal 
London  wages,  and  in  addition  thereto 


aU  traFelling  ezpemea  and  the  whole 
cost  of  their  lodging  in  the  country. 
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moiiy  miles  of  bad  may  become  serious.  However,  it  seems  to 
be  thought  reasonable  to  say  that,  acoidents  apart,  there  will  be 
in  plain  coimtry  works  a  reduction  ou  London  prices  varying 
from  5  or  10  per  cent,  on  the  whole  cost,  up  to  20  or  even  25 
per  cent.,  or  sometimeB  still  more,  according  to  the  general  rate 
of  the  comparative  value  of  money  in  the  locality:  but  that  in 
more  elaborate  works  this  reduction  will  be  more  or  lees  counter- 
balanced according  to  the  degree  of  elaboration  and  the  distance 
from  beadqnarteis.  Such  allowances,  however,  it  is  obviously 
necessary  for  us  to  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader  in 
dealing  with  any  particular  case  on  the  spot. 


CHAPTEU  V.  —  Example  of  a  House  of  toe  Value  of 
1250/,  IN  London,    (From  850/,  to  1200/.  in  the  Country.) 


r  Depahtment  :  13  liooras. 


1  Diiiing-rooni      IH  : 

1  Drawing-room 18  ; 

1  Porch         8  : 

!i  Floors  of  Staircase 12  : 

2  Iteilrooina 10  : 

2  Ditto 12  ! 

1  DreBsing-room S  ; 

1  Nursery 14  : 

1  Bath-room  .ind  W.  C 10  : 

1  Passage  to  Bedrooms       


15  feet  =  270  foot. 


Taking  our  standard  London  prices  by  superficial  area  at  the 
rates  of  40i,  jjer  Square  of  1 00  feet  for  tiie  Family  Rooms,  and 
28?.  for  the  Servant's  Rooms,  according  to  the  Table,  the  fol-        1 

lowing  accommodation  may  be  lu-n^  siipgestod. 


Aggregate  superficial  Area 
2230  feet  at  40?.  per  square 


Sebvants'  DfirABTUKNT:  13T!oom3. 
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£.      i,   d, 

3  Rooms..      ..     Broaght  forward 460  feet  892    0    0 

1  Pantry      8x5  feet  =     40 

1  Lady's  Store-room  and  China-)  in  ^     q  qa 

closet J  lU   X     8  80 

1  Linen-closet      G  x     5  30 

1  Knife-house      6x5  30 

1  Ashbin  and  W.  C 8x6  48 

1  Coal-oellar         10   x     7  70 

1  Wine-cellar       10   x     7  70 

1  Beer-cellar,  Ac        10  x     7  70 

1  Serrants'  Bedroom 12   x  10  120 

1  Passage      57 


13  Rooms  1075 

Walls  and  Waste,  say  one-fifth 215 

Aggregate  superficial  Area ,      ..         1290  feet. 

1290  feet  at  28/.  per  square ^     =  361    0    0 

£1253    0    0 

The  additions  to  this  estimate  for  the  other  items  of  costy 
already  particularised  and  explained,  may  be  suggested  as 
follows : — 

For  the  Fences,  Grates,  G^ardener's-work,  a  small  Greenhouse,)  150  0  0 

Shnihs,  &c  (no  Stahling),  say f 

For  Professional  charges,  (no  Cteik  of  Works,)  and  Sundries  80  0  0 

For  extra  Fixtures,  &c 25  0  0 

For  Extras,  allow  for  the  sake  of  prudence  10  per  cent,  on)  ^25  0  0 

the  House       ) 

£380    0    0 

For  cases  in  the  country,  according  to  what  has  been  laid 
down  in  the  last  chapter,  these  amounts  may  be  put  at  850^ 
and  upwards,  and  260^  and  upwards,  respectively. 


CHAPTER  VL — Example  op  a  House  of  the  Value  of 
2500Z.  IK  London.     (From    1750t  to  2400^..  in  the 

CJOUNTRY.) 

OuB  standard  London  prices  for  a  house  of  this  dass,  at  per 
Square  of  100  feet,  will  be  seen  by  the  Table  to  be  48i  for 
Family  Booms  and  31/.  10«.  for  Offices;  and  at  these  rates 
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the   following  may  be  set  forth  aa  an  appropriate  Bclicme  of 

accoQiDiodatiou  for  the  present  example. 

FiHiLT  Depabtmbijt;  20  RoomB. 

1  Dining-room     20  x  16  Ibot  =  320  liset. 

1  DrawiDg-room 20  x  16  S30 

1  Library  or  Study     14   x   13  188 

1  I'oroU        8X8  « 

\Z^:  ::  ::  ;;  ::h«"      >« 

1  1st  Float  Rlaiicaiie 10  x   14  140 

1  2ttd  Kloor  ditto        10  x  12  120 

1  Corridor 100 

2  Bedrooms 1»S  x  15  480 

2  Ditto         14  X  13  384 

I  Dillo         10  X  14  140 

1  Dressing-room 10  x    14  140 

1  Ditto        10   X     8  80 

2  Nurseriea 14    X    14  392 

2  Bath-roona  and  W.  Cs. 137 

20  Roonu  8125 

Wftlls  and  Waste,  a»y  onc-QAh 625 

Aggr^ito  snperflcial  Area 3760  feet. 

£,      -=.     rf. 
3750  feet  at  48/.  per  Eqiiare =         1800    0     0 

Sehvasts'  Department:  IP  [looms. 
1  Kitclien 10    x    l(i  feot  =  25G  fool. 

1  ScuDiTy ..      12    X   10  120 

2  I.ardi'r  and  Pantry 18    x      7  12<> 

1  Riore-room,  &c 10  x    10  U^O 

1  Wasli-house      14    x    11  19C. 

1  Linen-cl03Ct      S    x      5  40 

1  liutlcr's  I'antry        14    x  10  140 

1  Kuife-house  and  \V.  C SG 

1  Aslibiu  and  W.  C GO 

1  Ca.il-cclW         10   X     8  80 

1  Wine-cellar       10    x      8  80 

1  Boer-cellar         11    x      8  88 

3  Servants' Rooms      10   x    10  300 

3  Floors  of  Second  Stair,  &c.     ..     10   x     G  180 

19  Rooms  18i>2 

Walls  and  Waste,  say  one-fifth 370 
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To  complete  the  cost,  as  before  explained,  we  may  suggest  the 

following  figures : — 

£.    $.   d. 
For  Fences,  Gates,  Garden-walls,  Greenbonse,  Shrubs,  and)     qqq    q    q 

labour  on  the  ground,  say f 

For  Stables  and  Outbuildings  (on  the  scale  of  one  carriage,) 

two  horses,  and  two  men  for  Stables  and  Garden),  say     ( 
For  Professional  charges  (no  Clerk  of  Works)  and  sundries 

For  extra  Fixtures,  &a         

For  Extras  allow  prudentially  10  per  cent,  on  House 


Country  prices,  as  before,  would  give  1750/.  and  upwards^  and 
800/.  and  upwards  respectively. 


350 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

£1100 

0 

0 

CHAPTER  VII. — Example  of  a  House  op  the  Value  of 
5000/.  IN  London.  (From  3500/.  to  4750/.  in  the 
Country.) 

In  this  ease  it  may  be  well,  as  an  exercise,  to  vary  our  mode  of 
proceeding,  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  Table  to  show  how  the  scale 
of  accommodation  may  be  made  the  subject  of  direct  calculation. 
That  is  to  say,  supposing  5000/.  (London  prices)  to  be  the 
outlay  resolved  upon,  required  the  list  of  apartments,  and  their 
dimensions,  which  can  be  had  for  this  amount. 

By  referring  to  the  Table,  we  find  in  the  first  place  that  in 
the  Family  Department  we  can  have  30  Booms,  and  in  the 
Offices  29  Booms. 

Let  us  therefore,  as  the  second  step,  attempt  to  construct 
a  list  approximately;  say  as  follo¥rs,  commencing  with  the 
Family  Department  of  30  Booms.  We  will  mark  with  a  point 
of  interrogation  the  items  for  possible  reduction,  if  necessary. 

1  Dining-room.  1  Garden  Porch.  ? 

1  Drawing-room.  2  Floors  Corridors. 

1  Library.  1  Passive  (remaining  Floor). 

1  Morning-room.  3  Floors  Staircase. 

1  GentlemanVroom.  9  Bedrooms.? 

1  Boudoir.?  3  Dressing-rooms.? 

1  Cloak-room  and  W.  C.  (to  count        2  Nurseries. 

one).  2  Bath-rooms  and  W.  Cs. 

1  Porch.  — 

1  Hall.  32  Booms  in  all. 
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Then,  as  a  third  step,  there  being  here  32  rooms  instead  of 
the  required  number  of  30,  wfi  must  remove  from  the  list  two. 
Let  these  be  the  Boudoir  and  the  Garden  Porch  ;  in  other  words, 
let  ua  content  ourselves  with  the  Moming-room  for  the  former 
and  a  Garden-door  for  the  latter.  The  list  so  far  may  then  be 
considered  settled. 

The  OFFICES  next,  of  29  Rooms  by  the  Table,  we  approximate 
in  a  similar  way. 


1  Kitchen. 

1  Enifp  and  Shoe  House. 

1  Scullery. 

1  Bnishing-room.  ? 

^iStore-iooEO        j^^ 

1  of  thcBO  nusll 
ms  to  count  as 

(Aabbiu            1  (to     count    u 
(Water-clowts  f    iwo). 

0- 

1  Wino-ccllar. 

1  Wasb-house. 

1  Becr-ccllar. 

1  Laundry. 

1  CoBl-oellar. 

1  Liutn-room. 

I  Span,  Cdlar.  ? 

1  Butler's  Fanlry. 

1  Swvice-room. 

8  MoorB  Slainase. 

-iCorridot  UUirw  Btoriee,  to  wiinl 

1  Slill-roora.? 

1  Sen-ants'  Hall. 

1  Lumber  and  Bos  Room.? 

(two 

to 

— 

count  as  oiie). 

32  Itooms  iti  all. 

I 


To  reduce  this  to  the  proper  number,  29,  let  us  remove  the 
Sfill-rooni,  Brushiiig-room,  and  Spare  Cellar.  (Here  however 
an  explanation  must  be  made  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  is  self- 
evident  to  most  readers.  It  does  not  follow  that  in  this  House 
we  cannot  have  a  Bruahing-room  or  a  Spare  Cellar;  we  remove 
tliest'  from  the  list  merely  as  <me  way  ot  reducing  the  number. 
In  fact,  here  and  elsewhere  it  would  obviously  be  quite  com- 
|K'tcnt  for  us  even  to  substitute  for  eert4iin  of  the  ajjartraents 
retained  on  the  list  certain  others  not  on  the  list,  according  to 
tlie  cirennistunces  of  tlie  case  in  hand,  without  in  any  degree 
invalidating  the  illustration.) 

Tlie  next  step  is  based  upon  a  further  reference  to  the  Table. 
It  a]>]ieari<  that  tlie  30  Family  Booms  must  be  made  1o  occupy  a 
t«tal  superficial  area  of  (i310  feet,  and  the  29  Offices  a  total  of 
390(1  feet.  The  diniensions  of  the  several  apartments  have 
at'cordintilv  now  to  be  miiJt.i  matter  of  iidiu.-lniint.     The  result. 
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Family  Depabtmemt  :  30  Rooms. 

1  Dining-room 24   x  17  feet  =  406  feet. 

1  Drawing-room         24   x  17  408 

1  Library 14   x  14  196 

1  Morning-room 14   x  14  196 

1  Gentleman's-room  or  Stndy     ..     12   x  10  120 

1  Cloak-room  and  W.  C.           ..     10  x   10  100 

1  Porch        8x8  64 

1  Hall 14   X  12  168 

2  Floors  Corridors       20  X     8  320 

1  Passage 106 

8  Floors  Staircase       12   x  12  432 

8  Bedrooms         16   x   14  672 

6  Ditto     14  X   14  1176 

3  Dressing-rooms         10   x  10  300 

2  Nurseries 14   x  14  392 

2  Baths  and  W.  Cs 10  x  10  200 

30  Rooms  5258 

Walls  and  Waste,  say  one-fifth 1052 

Aggregate  superficial  Area 6310  feet.  £.      t.  dL 

6310  feet  at  57y.  per  square         =        3639    0    0 

Servants'  Depabtkbmt  :  29  Rooms. 

1  Kitchen 18  x   16  feet  =  288  feet 

1  Scullery 14   x   12  168 

(Larders      ..      ..      15   x     9  135 

^(Store-room        10  x     8  80 

1  Wash-house     16   x  12  192 

1  Laundry 16   X  12  192 

1  Linen-room       9x9  81 

1  Butler's  Pantry        12  x  12  144 

1  Service-room 10  x     7  70 

1  Housekeeper^s-room         ..      ..     16   x  12  192 

1  Servants'  HaU 16   X  12  192 

1  Housemaid's  Closets  (2) 60 

1  Knife  and  Shoe  House     ..      .;     10   x     6  50 

CAshhin  ^ 

"^1  Water-closets  J        ^^ 

1  Wine-cellar      12   x     8  96 

1  Beer-cellar        10  x   10  100 

1  Coal-cellar        10   x   10  100 

4  Bedrooms 12   x  10  480 

3  Floors  Staircase        10  x     6  180 

1  Corridor ..  100 


26  Rooms       ..      ..     Carried  forward       ..     ..        SOOOft.  £3639   0   0 


26  Itnoni*      ..      ..     Brought  Tonftrd  8000  feet.  3639  0  0 

2  I>amiMa ISO 

1  Lumber  nnd  Box  Boom  ..     ..     ]0  x  10  reet  =  100 

Se  licotni  3250  ^ 

Wklti  und  Wutc,  lAj  o: 

Aeirrvfitte  iiiporfloinl  Area      8900  feet. 

3800  fort  at  3W.  per  nqiiMo        =      1365  0  0 

£5004  0  0 

tn  tliis  eaae  llie  additional  items  orcort  might  probably  stand 
•ciiuewbiit  n*  fullowB ; — 

£.  I.  d. 

For  rtiiion,  nalM,  Ac      300  0  0 

Kor  KltL'hm>)(krdpii  nnd  GrDund*,  ineludmg  Gr«rahouae«    ..       COO  0  0 

For  IakIeKi  StabliM  (nn  the  voile  ot  two  airriA>^  uid   four)     ann  n  a 

hcirwruX  uii)  unkll  Fana-offii'eti f 

Fnr  lV)f«Hk<nal  cliari;:!*,  Clsrk  of  Woikt,  and  Sundrittt       ..       4G0  0  0 

B  KixturM  and  DrcorBtlon,  &c. ..       2S0  O  0 

For  Eitmi  ou  Uuuw  aiiavt  10  (Mr  ouit. GOO  0  0 

£2S0O  0  O 

rmiiitn-  (iriivs,  ns  in  former  oases,  wonld  rpdnce  thcs^  nraounts 
\o  :!.">(Ki?.  ami  u|>wimis.  mid  20(HV.  and  ii]Hviirds.  rospectively. 


OHAITKH    VUI.  — KxAMvi.K  or    a   Ibu  se   of  the   Vaut. 

or   lO.iMHV.  IN   l.osiH'N.     iKiiOM  TUMU/.  to  ;\"i1.h.i/.  in  the 


lU  ilu'  r^ililo  «o  Imvo  ili.<o  data;— FAmily  K,x>m*  4."..= 
An':i  IOC'  S.niaivs;  and  (.trtuvs  4;!.  =  Ar,\s  'j>  S<]uanrs.  The 
pnvi'>s  IoII.'wia)  oiu  ill  I'ur  l;i>i  ohaiiitT  will  result  in  a  pn..- 
s:nun-.;,ohk-'lluMollo«inc:— 


BOUSE  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  £7000-10,000. 


1  Clook-rcom  and  W.  C.    ..      ..  U  x  10  fi 
7  Beiirooma,  aver^ 16  x  16 

7  Ditto         U   X  12 

2  Dreasing-toomi        12  x  10 

1  DitU)         10  X     8 

2  Nuraeriea 16   x  14 


10   } 


'I5W.C8.  ,.      „ 

1  EDtrance  Hall          20  x  15  3l)0 

1  GardeD  Entruoe      10  x     5  60 

1  Galler?  OT  Centnl  Hall '     360 

2  Corridors 25   x     8  400 

2  Floors    Principal  Stsinxse   tot  ir  „  lo  ^fln 

Fint  Floor  ^y J  15   X   12  360 

3  Floors  Second  Staircase  ..      ..     II  x     8  264 

45  Itooms  8,834 

WalU  and  Waste,  one-fifth 1,766 

Aggregate  niperfidal  Area 10,600  feet.  £.       §.    d, 

10,600  feet  at  691.  per  aqoace       ='       7,3U    0    0 

OmcEB :  43  Boomo. 

1  Eitohen 18  x  16  feet  =  2B8  feet. 

1  Scullery 14  x  12  168 

2  Larders  (4)       10  x     6  240 

1  Dairy        10  x  10  100 

1  Waah-boaae     16  x  14  224 

1  Lanndiy 18    x  14  252 

(Hot  Closet        10  X     8  80 

Soiled-linen  Clowt 10  x     8  80 

Linen-roum       10  x     8  80 

I  Batier's  I^try       12   x  12  144 

1  Safe  and  Scallety  (2)      ..      .,     10  x  16  150 

1   Skkhard-rouiy         ,.      ..      ..     12    x      9  108 

1  I!,mheke«per'3.rooni          ..      ..     16    x   14  224 

1  Still-room         12   x  12  144 

1  Store-room        10  x  10  100 

1  ShHv^loseU  (S)       6x8  96 

1  ServanW  Usil           16   X   16  266 

1   BouBemaid'a-closelB  (2)    ....       8    X     5  80 

1  BruHbing-room          10   x     8  80 

1  Knife  and  Shoe  House     ....     10  x     8  80 

1  Aahbia      6x8  48 

2  Water-cloeets  (4)     6x4  96 

1  Coal-cellar         14   x   10  140 

24R(iotnfl     ..     ..     Carried  fo.-inrd      3258    £7,314'    0    0 
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24  Hooms     ..      ..     Broughl  fomBrf 3268      7.3U    0    0 

1  Wood-houso      10  X  10  100 

2  Wine-cetlara      20  x   13  240 

1  Beer-cellar,  &c         14    x   10  140  . 

1  Spare  Cellar      U   x   10  140  J 

1  Limilwr  aod  Luggngie  Riwin    ..     15   x   10  ISO  I 

T  Bedrooms,  average 13  x   12  1006  J 

4  Ploom  Stnircase       12   x     G  2BB  ^^^M 

2  Floors  Pasuges        343  ^^^H 

43  Itoomt  5867  ^^^B 

Wttlla  otid  WmW,  «ue  fiftii 1183 

Aggregate  tujierficial  Area 0800  fwL  ' 

6800  feet  at  39i.  lOi.  per  squwTj =       2,68fi    0    0 

£10,000    0    0 

The  additional  expeDses  to  te  In  this  case  provided  for  would 
possibly  be  as  followe ;  but  eucli  iiiattera  now  become  very 
uncertain. 

£.  i.  d. 

For  eztn  Fixturea  atid  Artiatic  DtMKintioD,  Trcaii  l>00i.  to    ..  1000  0  O 

For  FeocM,  Gfttes,  Ac.     SCO  0  0         i 

ForGBrdeDa,Qroiuids,OreeDlimiK«,  and  Drive,  from  lOOOl,  to  1500  0  0 

l'\ir  \.i,Aj,e,  K(aMe3,  and  Fiinu-oOiws       l:"ivi  n  o 

I'or  Professiuiial  charges  and  sUDdrios      800  0  0 

For  Extras  oQUouscalluiv  10  inroiit 1000  0  0 

CouiitiT  prices,  as  before,  would  give  70U0/.  and  upwards  for 
(he  Housi',  and  aniouuts  similai'ly  reduced  for  tlie  additiouiil 
items. 


CHAFfER  IX.  —  ExAwiT.E  (if  a  House  of  the  Value  of 

20,yOW.  IN  LoKUOs.     (From  U.OOU?.  to"  19,000/.  in  the 

COLSTliV,} 

By  tilt!  Table  we  bave  for  the  Family  Department  67  Rooms, 
with  a  total  area  of  178  squares;  which  may  be  appropriuted 


thus :- 


!  Itoosis,  G7 
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4  Rooms   ..      ..    Brought  forward 2,072  feet. 

1  Breakfast-room        16   x  14  feet  =  224 

(Gentleman's-room 14  x  14  196 

Boudoir 14   x   14  .     196 

Family  Suite  and  Wardrobe 700 

1  Billiard-room ^  ..     24   x  16  432 

1  Conservatory 24   x   12  288 

1  Cloak-room       12   x  10  120 

1  Lavatory  and  W.  C 12   x  10  120 

1  Gun-room         14   x  12  168 

24  Bedrooms  and  Dressing-rooms : — 

8  average        20  x  16  2,400 

8      „      16   X  14  1,792 

8      „      14   X  10  1,120 

2  Nurseries 16   x   16  512 

1  School-room      16  x  14  224 

1  Porch        10  X  10  100 

1  Entrance-Hall 24  x  16  384 

1  Garden  Entrance      8x6  48 

1  Luggage  Entrance 12   x     6  60 

1  Gallery  (or  Cortile)         ..      ..     48   x  16  768 

1  Ditto,  Upper  Floor 48   x  10  480 

3  Other  Corridors,  &c,       .. 560 

2  Vestibules         200 

2  Floors  Principal  Staircase       ..     20  x   16  640 

6  Ditto  Secondary  Staircases  (2)       10  x  10  600 

2  Bath-rooms       10  x   10  200 

3  Water-closets  (6)       8x5  240 

67  Rooms  14,834 

Walls  and  Waste,  on^-fifth        ..      .«      ^  2,966 

Aggregate  superficial  Area 17,800  feet. 

17,800  feet  at  83/L  per  square       =  £14,774    0    0 

For  the  Offices  we  are  fiJlowed  by  the  Table  65  Booms,  with 
a  total  area  of  11,770  feet;  in  accordance  with  which  the 
following  seems  a  £Etir  appropriation : — 

Offices  :  65  in  number. 

1  Kitchen 20  x  18  feet  =  360  feet. 

1  Scullery 16  x  14  224 

2  Larders  (4)       10  x     8  320 

1  Dairy        10  x   10  100 

1  Brewhouse  and  Bakehouse   ..  20  x  14  280 

1  Oven    10  X  10  100 

1  Flour-store 10  x  10  100 

1  Wash-house      20  x  16  320 

9  Booms       ..     ..     Carried  forward 1,804  £14,774    0    0 
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9  Rooms    ..      ..    Itroiiglit  Totwiird  .. 

1  Laundry 25  x  16  ft 

1  Hot-dowt         ..      10  X  10 

1  Soiled-linen  Clotet 10  x  12 

I  Linen-niom        12  X  12 

1  Butler'a  Pantry        18  x  12 

2  Safe  and  Scullery     20  x  10 

1  SidRboanl-room         IS  X  10 

1  SiewardVroom         18  x  14 

1  Househeeper's-rooin          ,.      ..  18  X  14 

1  Stiil-room          16  x  14 

1  Store-room         13  X  15 

1  Store-cloaets  (2)       10  X  6 

1  China-cloflet       10  X  10 

1  Servants'  Hall 20  x  16 

1  Women'B-room        16  x  14 

2  BouiemaidB'-cloaets  ..      ,.  !)  x  9 

I   Brusliing-ruoni          10  x  12 

1  Knife-rooiu       10  x  8 

1  Sboe-room        10  x  8 

1  Lnrnp-room        10  X  H 

1  ABhliia      ,.      .. 10  X  8 

3  Wftler-closetB  (6)     6x4 

2  Coal-cellara       12  x  12 

1  Woofi-hpusc      15  X  10 

3  Wine-ctllars      12  x  12 

I   Bccr-cellar         12  x  15 

3  Spare  Cdliirs lij  x  10 

]   JjUnibcr-room 20  x  10 

1  Lus-gagi^-room Hi  x  10 

1  Icc-Uouiio 10  X  8 

10  HtHlroom^  &c,  avera^u  ..      ,.  12  x  12 

5  Floors  Stairs,  all  Stories  ..      ..  10  x  8 

2  Ditto  l'aasii^fs,diHu         ,.       ..  50  x  5 


Agarejiale  sn]icrlicia]  Arua 

11,770  f«;t  at  HI.  10s.  [>cr  si[n!i 


£20.011     0     0 


The  additional  oiitlay  requisite  in  siieli  a  case  luay  be  sug- 
gested us  i'uUows,  l>iit  ijiiitf  at  I'aiitlolu:— 
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£.        8,    <L 

For  Grrounds  and  Gardens,  Drive,  Lake,  &c 2000  0    0  or  more. 

For  Lodges,  Stables,  and  Farm-buildings        ..      ..     2000  0    0      „ 

For  Professional  charges  and  sundries      1500  0    0      „ 

For  Extras  on  the  House  10  per  cent      2000  0    0      „ 

At  country  prices,  as  formerly,  the  House  would  stand  at 
14,000/.  and  upwards,  according  to  locality,  and  the  additional 
outlay  would  be  proportionately  reduced. 


CHAPTER  X. — Example  of  a  House  of  the  Value  of 
40,000/.  IN  London.  (From  28,000/.  to  38,000/.  in  the 
Country.) 

For  the  Family  Department  we  have  here  by  the  Table 
100  Eooms  and  298  squares  of  total  area,  with  which  the 
following  list  will  correspond : — 

Family  Booms,  100  in  all. 

1  Dining-room         36  x  24  feet  =     864  feet. 

1  Drawing-room      48  x  24  1,152 

oJSaloon 30  X  30) 

"^(or  Picture  Gallery        ..      ..     45   x  20)  ^^ 

1  Library 40  x  16  640 

1  Billiaid-room        24   x  18  432 

1  Morning-room      24  x  16  384 

1  Luncheon-room 16  x  16  256 

1  Gentleman's-room         ..      ..     16  x  16  25& 

1  Boudoir         20  x  15  300 

5  Rooms    Family    Suite    and)  o^^ 

Wardrobe  ..      J  ..  ..  »W 

1  Conservatory        30  x  20  600 

5  Rooms  Principal  Guests' Suite  ..         ..  1,050 
10  Bedrooms,  average        ..      ..  24  x   16  3,840 

10  Ditto     16  X   16  2,660 

10  Dressing-rooms 14  x   12  1,680 

6  Extra    Supnlementaries     to)  ^g   x   10  600 

ditto  and  Nursenes  ..      .. ) 

4  Nursery  Suite       ..  652 

1  School-room 16x16  256 

1  Cloak-room 12   x   IZ  144 

(Uvatory       12  x.  10  120 

^(Water-closets  (2) 6  x    &.  60 

64  ..     Carried  forwa^      ,.      , 17,646 
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64  Boom*  ,.     ..     Bnraglil  forward 17,G4G  faet. 

2  Bftth-roonu 10   x   10  feal  =      400 

6  WfttoMjloMli  (10)        ....       8x4  320 

1  Gun-room 19  X  10  190 

1  Odd-nMnn      16   x  20  320 

1  WMtJDg-raom      15  x  12  380 

1  Poreh 16  X  10  ISO 

1  Entiance-Hall      28  X   19  598 

1  Garden  Entrance 10   X   10  100 

I  Lnggsge  Entnnoe       ■•  200 

1  Carri&ge  Perch      IG  x   16  256 

1  St^^ng  QoBCt  uid  Lobby      ..      10   X     8 

1  Gallery           60   X   20  1^  J 

2  Floors  PrincipftI  Stnlnase    ..     20  X  20 

3  Vealibules      10   x   12 

5  Conidor»       30  x     8  1,2«  1 

9  Floors  8eooDdM;8titin(S)         10  x  10 

JOO  Booms  24.834  ' 

Walla  iind  Wu[«,  one-Gfth 4, 

iggrpfpile  Biiperficial  Are* 29,800  feet  f£.      i.    i. 

29,800  feet  at  100(,  per  squire      =      29,800    0    0 

For  the  Offices  we  ma;  hare,  accordiog  to  the  Table,  97 

Apartments  and  201  sqnares  of  area,     For  this  the  following 
may  be  suggested : — 

OmcEs:  97  Rooms. 

1  Kircbcn         30  x  20  feet  =     GOO  feet, 

1  Scullery        IG  x    16  256 

5  Orders 10   x    10  500 

1  Dain- 15    x    12  ISO 

1  Dairy  Scullery       15   x    12  180 

1  Bakehouse      18   x    Vl  216 

1  Oven      10   X    10  100 

1  Flour-«toro 12  x   10  120 

1  Breivhouae 20  x   14  280 

1  Plied       16   X    12  192 

1  Wash-lioiiM 24   x    IC  384 

1  Laundry       30  x    IG  480 

1   Dryins-room         30   x    16  480 

1  Hot  Closet 10   X   10  100 

1  Soiled-linen  Room         ,.      ..      10   x   12  120 

2  Linen-rooms         ..      ..      ..     10  x   12  240 

1  Euiler's  Pantry 16   x    16  256 
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£.        f .   d. 

24  Rooms     ••      ..     Brought  forward  .. 

••      < 

..     4944  ft.  29,800    0    0 

1  Service-room         

20  X 

10  feet 

=      200 

1  Housekeeper's-room     .. 

18  X 

16 

288 

1  Still-Poom      

16  X 

16 

256 

1  Store-room 

16  X 

14 

224 

2  Store-cloaets  (3) 

10  X 

8 

240 

1  Chinarcloset  and  Scullery    .. 

12  X 

10 

120 

1  House-Steward's  Office 

16  X 

14 

224 

1  StewardVroom 

18  X 

16 

288 

1  Servants'  Hall      

30  X 

16 

480 

1  Womcn's-room      , 

20  X 

16 

320 

2  Housemaid's-closets  (4) 

10  X 

8 

320 

1  Brushing-room      

15   X 

10 

150 

1  Knife-room      

10  X 

10 

100 

1  Shoe-room 

10  X 

10 

100 

1  Lamp-room  Closet 

10  X 

12 

120 

1  Ashbin 

10  X 

10 

100 

3  Water-closets  (6)         ..      .. 

6  X 

4 

144 

3  Coal-cellars 

15  X 

12 

540 

1  Wood-house 

25  X 

12 

300 

4  Wme-cellara^  average  .. 

16  X 

12 

768 

2  Beer-cellars 

16  X 

12 

3S4 

5  Miscellaneous  Cellars  .. 

15  X 

10 

750 

1  Ice-house       

10  X 

8 

80 

2  Lumber-rooms      

20  X 

12 

480 

1  Luggage-room       

20  X 

10 

200 

20  Servants'-rooms,  &  Sundries 

12  X 

12 

2,880 

8  Floors  Stairs         

10  X 

10 

800 

5  Passages,  average 

40  X 

6 

1,200 

97  Booms 

17,000 

Walls  and  Waste,  one-fifth  . 
Aggregate  superficial  Area    . 

3,400 

>•      •• 

•  •      •  • 

20,400  feet. 

20,400  feet  at  501.  per  square 

•  •      •  • 

..     =      10,200    0    0 

£40,000    0    0 

In  such  a  case  as  this  the  additional  items  of  outlay  may  be 
suggested  thus ;  although  now  more  at  haphazard  than  ever, 
seeing  that  the  higher  the  scale  of  building  the  more  depends 
upon  the  personal  views  of  the  proprietor. 

£.  f.  d. 

For  Fixtures  and  Artistic  Decorations     ..      ..      ..  5000  0  0  or  more 

For  Fences,  Gates,  &c 2000  0  0      „ 

For  Ornamental  Grounds,  &C. 5000  0  0      „ 

For  Stables  and  other  Offices,  &C. 5000  0  0      „ 

For  Professional  charges  and  sundries      3000  0  0 

For  Extras  on  the  House  10  per  cent*     4000  0  0 
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PlUT  V.  I 


Country  prices,  aa  in  former  cases,  would  give  28,0001.  and  I 
npwards  for  tlie  House,  and  correBpondingly  reduced  amoimU  1 
for  tlie  additional  items. 

It  seems  now  unnecessary  to  carry  our  illustrations  furtlier. 
Beyond  the  scale  last  dealt  with,  the  accommodation  beconiea  I 
involved  in  considerations  wliich  can  scarcely  be  reduced  to  A 
any  standard.  State-rooms  are  generally  introduced,  and  J 
especially  State  Thoroiighfares ;  and  the  principle  of  estimate  1 
must  be  changed.  If  no  more,  a  Cortile  alone  may  be  designed  f 
which  shall  cost  a  very  large  sum ;  or  a  Ball-room  or  a  Picture  I 
Gallery  of  like  importance.  We  may,  in  a  word,  rest  very  well 
satisfied  with  a  system  of  relative  accommodation  and  estimate  I 
which  we  have  been  able  with  so  litt]o  trouble  to  carry  forward  J 
from  a  house  worth  1250i.  to  one  worth  4(l,000t 


CHAPTER    XI. — Estimates    of    Stabunq    and    Fahsi 
Offices. 

Tarie^  of  ami  involTed.  —  Approximate  ptiee«  for  Stebling  per  ftem. — Ktlo  ftir^ 

Farai  Offiop?.-  Dilt.>  fi>r  Wf.rk-yani,  4j-,  —  Ksnnii.lc  of  such  OHlo?a  f.it  a  Brnall 
EslablislimcDt.  —  Ditto  for  a  EUju'rior  EatnblLslitneiit. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  scale  of  exijciise  in  these  Offices  varips 
very  miicb.  In  Stablea,  for  example,  the  outlay  per  stall  may 
be  fairly  said  to  vary  almost  as  mucli  as  the  value  of  the  horses 
to  be  accommodated,  and  necessarily  so.  Tlie  same  principle 
applies  to  the  housing  of  carriages  and  harness ;  the  higher  their 
value  the  greater  the  iiidncement  to  house  them  well.  It  follows 
also,  when  expense  is  not  spared  in  tliese  the  leading  items  in 
the  design,  that  a  similar  liberality  in  spaciousness  and  style  of 
finish  sliould  be  carried  throngh  tlio  wliole.  In  Farm  Offices, 
again,  the  case  is  still  the  same;  and  more  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  when  they  are  connected  with  the  Establishment 
these  are  likely  to  be  visited  a  good  deal  by  the  family  and  their 
friends. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  set  forth  the  simple  data  we  have  to 
give  with  respCL-t  to  the  cost  of  these  Offices  is  to  adopt  the  very 
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Accordingly  the  following  list  is  offered;  to  which  must  be 
added,  as  before,  allowances  for  extras,  professional  services,  and 
whatever  else  may  be  involved  in  the  particular  case ;  and  from 
which  may  be  deducted  a  percentage,  as  before,  for  country 
cases* 

Stable  Offices. 

Stable,  per  Stall       from  20  to    60 

Loofle  Box         „     20    „    80 

Carriage-hou8e,  per  Bay „     20    „    60 

Harness-room  I  «,«,  tt««,^  e  ia 

Saddle-ioom     J  P*' Horse 5    „    10 

Harness- cleaning-room „  20  „     60 

Grooming-shed         „  25  „  150 

Horse  Bath  and  Shed      „  60  „  100 

Open  Carriage-shed,  per  Bay          •      ..  „  15  „    30 

Stable-yard  (Walls  and  Paving  and  Gates,  &c.)  ..  „  30  „  600 

Dungpit  (or  Yard) „  5  „    60 

Boiler-house „  20  „    60 

Smithy  and  Shoeing-sbed       „  60  „  100 

aock  Turret  (and  Clock)        •„  60  „  300 

Hay-lofts,  &c.,  each        „  80  „  100 

Servants'  Rooms,  each „  30  „    60 

Mess-room        „  80  „  150 

Staircase,  complete „  25  „    60 

Water-closets,  each „  10  „    30 

Fabm  Offices. 

Cow-bouse,  per  double  Stall from  15  to  30 

Calf-house         „  10  „  30 

Sheep-shed       ..      .. „  20  „  80 

Piggery,  per  Sty       „  6  „  20 

Poultry-houses,  each        „  15  ^  ^ 

Cart-stable,  per  Stall       „  15  „  30 

Cart-shed,  per  Bay „  15  „  30 

Slaughter-house       „  20  „  30 

Boiler-house      „  10  „  26 

Spare  Shed        „  15  „  60 

Farm-yard  (Walls,  Gates,  &c.)      „  20  „  200 

Work- Yard,  &o. 

Workshops  for  Carpenter,  Painter,  Smith,  Arc.,  each  from  25   to  100 
Yard  and  Open  Shed        n     60    ,,200 

For  an  Engine-house  or  a  Gias-house  no  estimate  'can  be 
offered  that  would  be  of  the  least  service.  The  machinery  and 
apparatus,  and  their  appb'cation  to  the  work  to  be  done,  depend 
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obviously  in  respect  of  cost,  as  of  everything  else,  upon  circiim- 
elances  which  cannot  readily  he  classified;  and  the  building 
Hocomniodation,  therefore,  must  bo  no  less  irregular  in  its 
amount. 

Two  iliiistratlons of  tlic  mode  in  which  the  above  list  of  prices 
is  proposed  to  be  applied  may  now  be  given, — one  for  a  Anall 
Establishment  and  one  for  a  large  one ;  London  prices  in  both 
cases. 

Fur  a  Small  Establishment. 

£.  t. 

Stable,  2  Stalls,  and  Foddor  Bay al  20  =  BO 

1  Loom  Eos „   20  20 

Carriage-hotise,  1  Bay K&  SS 

UanicKi'riKini  (3  HorBce)       «     S  IK 

Open  Shed,  sniKll „    ..  2£ 

Rtablc-jrard      „    ..  SO 

Dung-pit 6 

Hay-loft „    ..  80 

Cooclitiian'B  Bedroom      80 

Water-cloaet „    ..  IS 

Caw-baase,  1  DonbU  Stall 20  SO 

Bhed,fmaU „    ..  U 

ng;E«T7, 2  Stin      „     8  16 

roi.ltn'-hnnso          ir, 

Yard,  Bmall      „    ,.  20 

.'!4l 

Allfiv  for  Kxfms  10  per  cent ;U 

I'roffSBiunal  cbargoB,  &c 23 

Tol^l        £400 


FliEi    K    PlTERIOR    ESTAPMSitMEKT  :    STAPLING    ONLV  (iucllldinn 

acooramcuiation  I'ur  Visitors). 

£. 

Oiirinsn  Stable,  S  StallB      nt  3a  =  1 

KasStabb,  eStalU     ,   3r>  : 

Hunters'  Stalile,  fi  Stalls     „   40  i 

Stmnsera' Slablo,  4  Stalls „   40  ] 

Jxxwe  Boxw,  4      .ivorage    „   BO  '. 

CmriaiS^-lLmiBca,  fi  llnys        „   40  '. 

Harness-room,  8  Horses       „    tO 

S»ddle-room,  12  iioraes        „    10  ] 

Hanicss-cle.-wing-room         „    .. 
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Brought  forward 

Open  Carriage-shed,  2  Bays       

Stahle-yard 

Dung-yard 

Boiler-house  

Smithy  and  Shoeing-shed 

Clock  Turret  and  Clock      *     .. 

6  Hay-lofte,  &c average 

10  Servants*  Rooms average 

Mess-room 

2  Staircases 

3  Water-closets 


•  • 
at  30 

>t 
t> 

19 

99 
9f 

„  60 
„  40 
,,100 
„  30 
„  20 


Allow  for  Extras  10  per  cent 
Pcofeaional  cbaii^  ice. 


Total £4000 
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PART   SIXTH.    (APPENDIX.) 

CHITICVL  NOTES  ON  THE  PLATM. 


■*Kt  VL 

I 


Intboductiox. 


This  concluding  portion  of  our  work  is  intondoil  to  iUnstnle 
preocding  argumenl^  in  a  practical  way,  hy  pointing  out  the 
noticeable  features  of  tlic  oollecdon  of  plana  which  form  our  aoriea 

of  pUtOA. 

The  first  twenty-two  plates  are  historical :  and  Htm  bMnaga 
in  this  view  have  been  duly  set  forth  inthaJB"""' 
Development  of  Plan  which  constitutes  Pu 

But  nt  the  eitmo  time  it  is  evident  tha 
represent  ideas  now  iibsdlelc,  the  greater  portion  of  them  have  a 
practical  application  lo  existing  rcguhilions.  These,  therefore,  are 
now  to  he  taken  up  in  this  new  aspect. 

From  amongst  the  other  plates,  however,  twenty-three  in  number, 
we  have  to  exelnde  only  two  (namely,  Plate  XXIIT.,  Kitelien-appa- 
ratiis,  and  I'lalo  XXIV.,  an  examjilo  of  llie  laying-out  of  Ground^), 
and  the  remaiiiinj^  twenty-one  are,  in  fact,  a  Keries  of  epecimens 
cnrefnlly  selected  for  ihe  upceial  pnipose  of  snch  illustration  as  is 
now  involved. 

There  is  thns  a  considerable  field  fur  the  criticism  of  the  reader, 
under  the  guidaiice  of  the  notes  now  to  be  offerctl ;  and  it  will  Ivo 
found  that  the  variety  of  treatment  exemplified  is  on  the  one  hand 
as  complete  as  coiild  reasonably  be  desired,  and  on  the  other  but 
little  open  to  the  charge  of  repetition. 

The  namea  of  the  authorities  are  inscribed  on  the  plates;  and 
the  author  has  to  tender  his  best  thanica  to  all  parties  interested. 
When  private  sources  of  infoiination  have  also  been  made  avail- 
able, the  circmiusfance  is  noted  ;  and  wherever  the  author's  own 
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other  plans,  or  to  the  credit  of  their  authors  above  other  architects. 
The  object  has  been,  not  the  exhibition  of  models  to  be  imitated,  but 
the  illustration  of  principles  to  be  studied.  Our  criticism,  accordingly, 
will  proceed  upon  this  basis  alone. 

In  order  to  facilitate  that  comprehension  which  depends  so  much 
upon  readiness  of  comparison,  the  entire  series  of  plans  (with  only 
two  exceptions,)  are  drawn  to  the  same  scale ^  namely  1  inch  to  30  feet. 
(This  is  the  case  with  the  marginal  woodcuts  also.)  The  exceptions 
are  Kenilworth,  Plate  Y.,  and  Blenheim,  Plate  XII.;  a  portion, 
however,  being  in  each  case  drawn  separately  on  the  standard  scale, 
to  indicate  the  difference.  ^ 

To  make  the  notes  complete  for  reference,  we  shall  describe  each 
plate  in  order ;  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  said 
of  any  one  in  the  historical  account,  this  will  be  done  with  due 
respect  for  the  patience  of  the  reader. 


PLATE  L — The  Castle  of  Castleton.    (Page  10). 

The  accommodation  in  detaiL  —  Elements  of  plan ;  the  question  of  comfort. 

This  illustrates  the  arrangement  of  the  simplest  form  of  the 
Norman  Keep,  and  gives  us  an  unromantio  but  true  idea  of  the 
unsophisticated  habits  of  the  English  gentleman  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

The  lord  of  Castleton  possessed  three  rooms,  one  above  another. 
These  accommodated  himself^  his  lady,  his  children,  his  servants, 
his  soldiers,  his  guests,  the  passing  way&rer,  and  upon  occasion  a 
prisoner.  First,  there  was  the  Cellar,  which  did  not  serve  for  much 
but  lumber,  llien  came  the  House-place,  or  Common-Hall,  the 
abode  of  everybody.  Lastly,  there  was  the  Chamber  or  the  private 
room  of  the  family — the  best  Dormitory  more  than  anything  else, 
the  Hall  being  the  common  Dormitory. 

There  was  usually  (although  not  at  Castleton)  a  fourth  apart- 
ment,— an  Entry-place  between  the  Cellar  and  the  Hall.  This  held 
stores,  and  served  also  as  a  guard-room,  and  thus  relieved  the  Hall 
a  good  deal, — ^making  it,  if  not  more  private,  somewhat  less  public. 
But  privacy,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  not  yet  acquired  much 
value.  The  Entrance  was  in  any  case  on  what  we  call  the  First- 
floor,  approached  by  a  ladder  or  a  flight  of  steps. 

The  elements  of  plan  are  here  the  same  as  in  the  primitive 
Gothic  house, — ^namely.  Hall,  Chamber,  and  Cellar,  with  perhaps 
a  Porch  or  screened  Entry,  perhaps  not  The  only  difference,  so 
far  is,  that  for  purposes  of  defence,  this  simple  series  of  apartments 
is  in  a  manner  set  on  end* 
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11)0  turnpike  stair  in  one  oomer,  tlie  privy'Ubaft  in  anotlior,  (he 
well  in  a  third,  and  the  little  Oratory  iu  the  Cbomber  nail,  Uie 
narrow  windows,  and  the  eitppoeod  drawbridge  at  the  door,  cooibiiie 
to  complete  the  picture  of  a  very  unaffected,  but  we  ehould  add 
Tcry  uncomfortable,  place  of  reaidonoe.  Comfort,  however,  we 
must  bear  in  miud,  is  after  all  only  comparative  :  and  there  ia  Uttl« 
rifik  in  suggesting  that  even  Castleton  Caatle.  perched  on  a  barren 
aud  inacceeeible  i-ock,  may  have  been  wistfully  gazud  back  upon, 
many  a  time,  by  a  departing  knight  (ir  damsel,  with  a  tear  for  the 
happy  daj-a  spent  within  ita  uow  dismal  waUa, 


PLATE  II.— The  Castle  of  London  Keep.     (Page  12.) 


uigemeuL— Theory  of  ■ppn^prioli 
guMiTiaion  anil  privac]'. 


L  Ot  the   uiiartiuectf. -^ 


In  this  example  we  have  the  opposite  exti'ome  from  Castleton,  as 
regards  at  least  capacity  and  dignity.  Ilerc  dwelt  the  Sonuau 
King  of  England  with  his  retinue. 

Iteferring  to  the  aeotional  drawing  which  is  placed  above  the  plan, 
it  will  be  Been  that  this  Boyal  Keep  consisted  of  four  Btorie« 
throughout;  except  that  the  Chapel,  which  occupied  one  angle, 
con■e^po^dod  in  height  with  two  of  these,  the  thii-d  and  fourth. 

The  arrangement  of  plan  is  very  sini])lc.  Besides  the  Chapel, 
there  are  on  each  of  the  two  upper  stories  two  laige  apartments,  vim 
95  by  40  feet,  and  the  other  Oo  by  'M  feet.  On  tiie  two  lowt-r 
.  stories  there  are  similar  apartments,  with  a  third  under  the  Chapel ; 
the  lowermost  story,  however,  being,  as  usual,  no  more  thuu  vaults. 
^\ hat  may  have  been  tho  piccise  appropriation  of  the  various  apart- 
ments must  bo  matter  of  conjecture  ;  but  the  following  suggestions 
may  at  least  represent  an  a}iplicalion  of  the  cusfoms  of  the  time. 
The  Cummon-IIall  of  Iho  King  would  bo  most  likely  tho  larger 
Apartment  on  the  third  story;  and  the  smaller  one  the  Presence- 
Chamber  ;  bolh  being  connected  with  the  lower  floor  of  the  Chapel. 
Tho  a|>artments  on  the  story  above  (the  uppermost)  would  be,  the 
lavgfir  one  perhaps  a  Dormitoiy  for  officers  and  guests,  and  the  other 
the  Family -"  Chamber ;"  both  communicating  with  the  triforium  or 
galleiy  of  the  Chapel,  upon  the  principle  that  prayer  must  begin 
the  day.  I'ass  down  now  to  the  second  story  above  ground,  on  tho 
level  of  enf iiince,  and  tho  greater  apartment  may  be  considered  to 
liavu  l.een  the  Eutry  (iind  Uan-Json)  Hull,  and  the   sniallur  uno   the 
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defence  which  surrounded  the  building  are  easily  understood  from 
the  plan.  The  Kitchen-Offices  were  doubtless  altogether  apart, 
within  the  walls  of  the  Inner  Bailey. 

The  ranges  of  timber  posts,  which  for  modem  purposes  support  the 
floor  and  roof,  are  retained  on  the  plan,  as  a  very  probable  feature  in 
the  original  construction. 

What  amount  of  subdivision  may  have  existed  in  the  large  apart- 
ments, by  means  of  wooden  partitions  or  screens,  is  doubtful ;  except 
that  we  may  safely  conclude,  frx>m  the  habits  of  non-privacy  which 
prevailed,  that  there  was  very  little,  if  any,  of  this.  The  utter  "^ 
abseuce  of  what  we  call  sleeping- rooms  was  of  course  characteristic 
of  the  period  :  for  instance,  although  the  king  and  queen  and  their 
children  would  be  all  accommodated  for  the  night  in  the  one 
'*  Chamber  **  which  we  have  allotted  to  them  (and  which  was  their 
Withdrawing-room  during  the  day),  yet  still  there  is  every  proba- 
bility that  they  could  spare  a  comer  or  two  for  relatives  or  friends 
without  the  slightest  idea  that  posterity  would  consider  such  a  thing  _] 
objectionable.  Looking  at  our  plan  of  Windsor  Castle  (Plate  XLL), 
there  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  awakened  strange  reflections  when  ive 
compare  with  it  the  primitive  abode  which  the  subjects  of  William 
the  Conqueror  no  doubt  deemed  the  perfection  of  magnificence. 


PLATE  III.— Castle  Acre  Priory.    (Page  14.) 

Peculiarities  of  this  example.  —  General  remarks. 

This  illustration  is  one  upon  which  little  can  be  said  by  way  of 
either  description  or  criticism,  except  in  repetition  of  what  is  set 
forth  in  Chapter  lY.  of  our  Historical  Essay.  Moreover,  the 
example  takes  its  place  in  our  series  only  as  an  evidence  of  the 
superior  skill  of  the  clergy  in  building;  and  even  the  domestic 
portion  of  the  plan  is  of  a  different  species  of  domesticity  from  that 
which  oonstitu^  our  province.  It  is  indeed  also  a  question  how 
far  the  details  of  the  arrangement  belong  to  the  precise  period  with 
which,  in  our  argument,  we  have  associated  the  subject.  And,  in 
addition  to  all,  it  is  obvious  that  conjecture  must  enter  very  largely 
into  any  explanation  of  the  plan,  and  conjecture  founded  almost 
wholly  on  the  practice  of  later  ages.  However,  as  a  design  for  the 
Hesidence  of  the  peculiar  community  which  was  constituted  by  a 
monastic  brotherhood,  we  may  look  critically  at  this  plan  with 
much  satisfaction.  The  unsophisticated  simplicity  of  the  domestic 
habits  of  the  time  are  perfectly  distinguishable ;  and  considering 
the  very  moderate  demands  of  the  twelfth  oentur}'  as  regards  inter* 
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CO mmtiiii cation,  wliether  by  pa«Mge8,  stairs,  or  oven  doorways,  ihe 
monks  of  Castle  Acre  mnat  bo  allowed  the  credit  of  having  built 
fur  tliemaeives  an  exceedingly  ayBteraalic  and  comi>act  dwelling.  In 
tliu  suggeKtionB  maiked  on  tbe  plan  the  author  hits  deviated  a  good 
deal  from  bin  authority,  but  always  with  the  di^Eire  of  freeing  the 
Buhject  from  those  "comforts"  (such  as  the  interior  kitchen,  the 
interior  staircnso,  the  private  bedroom,  and  so  on)  which  the  modem 
mind  finds  it  so  difficult  to  surrender  to  what  is  nevertheless  (be 
historical  fact,  that  euch  comfurls  had  to  introduce  theuiGelves  by 
degrees  long  after  the  time  in  qneelion. 


-CiSTLB  Risisa  AND  Chabney-Bassett 
Granoe.     (Page  IC.) 


TiiK  remarkable  merits  of  the  plan  of  Ca&tlc  Bisiog  have  beea  lolly 
s]>oken  of  in  Part  I. ;  and  there  ia  hk  " 
except  it  be  to  remark,  as  was  dowfl 

I  hat  the  author  has  taker  .  _  _ 

for  himself,  and  of  divesting  it  of  ceitain  modem  ideas  which  appear 

in  (he  authority. 

Itesijecting  CUaniey-Basselt  Grange,  a.«  our  finst  example  of  a 
Ulaiior-houKO,  thei'e  is  more  to  be  said.  The  way  in  which  we  have 
lead  this  plan  is  that  the  central  apartment  (which  was  in  one 
height)  wonld  be  the  Common-Hall  of  ihe  Manor  or  farm,  in  which 
the  labiinrers  and  their  hujierinlendont  dwelt,  cooked,  ate,  and  slept ; 
that  the  monks,  when  lliey  came  to  the  ti  range,  instead  of  associating 
wiih  their  dependants,  wonld  have  a  sepurnlu  upai-imout  (marked  on 
the  pLn  ■■  Monks'  Hall"  or  Refectory)  ;  that  Ihe  monastic  practice 
of  having  a  special  Kitchen  might  very  reasonably  so  appropriate 
the  ajiartmcnt  at  the  other  end  of  tlie  building ;  that  the  upper  story 
over  the  Honks'  Uefectory  would  be  their  Dormitory,  and  that  tho 
same  over  tho  Kitchen  would  bo  Ihe  Solar  or  Chamber  of  ibe  lay 
oceupiinls,  (this  being  the  theoiy  of  the  authority,)  or  perhaps  rather 
nn  Auditorium  attached  to  the  little  Chapel  iiidicated  on  the  plan, 
Ihe  identity  of  which  is  considered  to  be  asicertainod.  The  Cellar 
under  this  would  Ix;  quite  in  accord  with  tho  Kitchen  in  connection. 
o-caHed  rjular,  if  for  otiior  occupation  than  that  of  then 
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we  were  to  call  the  apartment  the  Abbott's  Chamber,  this  might 
possiblj  be  correct.  The  apparent  absence  of  a  Butteiy  we  need 
only  note  as  matter  for  speculation. 


PLATE  v.— Kenilwobth  Castlb.    (Page  32.) 

Of  no  pnotical  interest ;  genend  notea* 

Utilitarian  Criticism  in  the  case  of  this  plan  has  obviously  no 
footing.  The  general  scheme  of  the  Castle  in  this  complex  form  is 
of  course  long  ago  obsolete.  The  adaptation  of  the  Manor-house 
model  to  the  case  is  also  of  no  modem  value.  No  Gentleman's 
House  of  the  present  day  could  have  anything  in  common  with  such 
an  instance;  so  that  its  interest  is  purely  historical.  The  Great 
Hall,  however,  nearly  100  feet  by  50,  with  its  Porch,  no  doubt  its 
Entry  or  Screens,  and  the  Offices  attached, — with  its  Dais  also  at 
the  other  end,  and  a  series  of  Family-apartments  in  connection 
therewith, — all  surrounding  the  Inner  Ward, — with  the  abandoned 
Norman  Keep,  moreover,  flanking  the  group  at  one  extremity, — and 
with  later  buildings  at  the  olher,  added  in  extension,  from  time  to 
time,  of  the  fieanily  accommodation,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  grow- 
ing principle  of  feunily  privacy, — all  this  is  at  least  entertaining,  if 
the  ruins  are  too  much  decayed  to  be  instructive,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  highest  character  bearing  upon  the  still  marvellously  simple 
and  crude  arrangements  of  our  forefathers.  More  than  this  it 
scarcely  interests  us  to  inquire. 


PLATE  VL— WoLTERTON  Manor-House.    (Page  84.) 

An  example  still  aervioeable;  the  Hall  and   its  relations.  —  Its  adaptability  to 

modem  practice,  and  suggestions  theieoo. 

Wb  now  come  to  an  example  of  more  practical  interest ;  for  it  is 
quite  possible  to  find  the  general  idea  of  this  plan  imitated  in  a 
modem  Residence.  The  genuine  Gothic  Hall,  40  feet  by  20,  with 
its  Porch  and  Bay-window,  is  so  far  perfectly  suitable  to  be  used  in 
the  form  of  an  Entrance-Hall,  as  a  basis  of  arrangement  in  a  good 
Country-Seat  any  day.  Observe  then,  first,  that  the  Offices  are 
grouped  all  together  in  conjunction  with  the  entrance  end  of  the 
Hall :  we  should  of  course  introduce  now  the  more  modem  Corridor 
and  alter  entirely  the  character  of  the  Offices  themselves ;  but  the 
general  principle  still  remains  serviceable.  Observe  next  that  the 
Family-rooms  are  grouped  by  themselves  at  the  Dais-end  (although 
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titere  would  b6  no  ek'vuted  Duin  now) :  tbU  also  is  a  principle  etill 
lo  lie  ftcoepled,  introducing,  of  course,  as  in  the  case  of  the  t>fBee«, 
all  modern  irajirovements.  The  Entraoco-Conrt  in  ftmot  itr  agnin  a 
stil!  Bcrriceable  feature,  with  its  Gste-house  in  froDt,  or  an  oqai- 
viilont  in  some  other  form — probably  a  Porter's  Lcxlge.  The  depth 
of  snch  a  Court,  however,  would  no  doubt  be  inortMiiHiil  uowadiiys ; 
nnd  the  Outtniildinga  along  the  front  wall  would  be  iuadmisBiblo. 
I'robably  thin  Court  would  be  Northward  or  Kastward,  by  the  bjo ; 
and  the  Drawing-room  Front  Souihward.  uilhur  at  what  would  bo 
the  top  of  this  plan  or  at  the  left  side.  The  BlaSr  whtcb  is 
BU^uated  on  the  plate  (instead  of  a  modem  arr«ngemeiit  in  the 
aulburity)  w>.iiild  have  been  bnt  small  and  inconvenient ;  we  should 
now  form  a  larger  Staircase,  and  attach  it,  if  the  houw  were  small, 
directly  lo  the  Kais-end  of  the  Hall ;  or  otherwise  form  a  Oallery 
to  commence  at  that  point,  with  the  Staircase  attached  in  Bomu 
other  way. 


PLATE  VII.— OxBUKoe  Hall.     (Page  36.) 

Tbo  Hall  M  laet :  irant  of  Comdor*. 

The  Gothio  Hall  appears  again  in  this  esample  io  «  geouine  Fonn 

vor>' einiilur  tn  (l.iit  wiiicli  it  tnok  in  thii  l>ist  ;  but  otlierwise  thv 
plan  is  of  little  value  for  modum  use.  The  quadrangular  system  in 
this  instance  is  carried  out  in  a  manner  which  we  must  call  ex- 
tremely crude  ;  and  it  is  easilj-  pciceived  that  this  is  simply  owing 
lo  the  want  of  Corridors.  The  0])en  Court  ia  in  fact  the  grcjit 
Thorough  fare  o  f  the  house ;  and  there  are  no  fewer  than  eleveii 
diKirwnys  in  it,  besides  the  Hal! -en trance  and  the  Gateway.  Five 
of  thcao  doorways  open  into  ,is  many  Staircases,  not  otherwise 
ilirectly  accessible.  Thoroughfare-rooms  aro  the  rule,  oven  in 
the  cjiso  of  the  l'ed-chanil>cr8.  In  a  word,  ONBi"n<iH,  looked  at 
critically,  only  servew  the  purpose  of  a  contrast  with  Hengrave, 
which  follows. 


PLATE  VIIL— Henghave  Hall.     (Page  38.) 

Fi'nturr^?  'if  nioilcri  plnn ;  Corriilors  intnulnrpii.  —  Tlic  Hall  clinngcd  in  purpose. 
Hill]  Ti..t  jii.lk-iniii.ly.  —  Tlii>  priri(-ii>lo  nf  tlip  conversion  of  the  Biicient  DwclUn^- 
Hiill  into  llic    moilrni   IJilriinoc-ILtll,  —  The  nccintmioJation  otberwiae :  tliC 
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unrefined.  The  Corridors  so  much  wanted  in  the  case  of  Ozburgh 
are  now  introduced :  and  the  consequence  is  that  with  pretty  nearly 
the  same  materials  otherwise,  the  confusion  of  the  previous  model 
is  now  exchanged  for  comparatively  perfect  order. 

But  it  must  be  noted  that  with  this  addition  of  the  Corridors 
there  comes  an  entirely  new  character  of  the  plan.  The  Hall  is 
now  singularly  changed  in  purpose.  The  ancient  form  is  pre- 
served ;  but  the  character  of  an  Entrance,  which  the  Hall  con- 
tinued to  possess  in  Oxbuboh,  is  now  surrendered  :  and  at  the  same 
time  the  character  of  a  Dining-hall,  which  it  had  in  the  olden  time, 
is  not  successfully  preserved.  We  may  suppose  it,  perhaps,  to  be 
retained  as  a  Bamquet-hall  for  festive  occasions,  or  a  Saloon  for 
assemblies;  but  otherwise  the  apartment  seems  to  be  practically 
useless.  The  Hall  of  Oxbuboh,  like  that  of  Woltebton,  stood  at 
the  back  of  an  open  Entrance-Court,  and  the  Gateway  in  front  was  a 
Carriage-Thoroughfare:  but  in  Hengbave  the  Entrance-Court  is 
gone ;  the  Quadrangle  is  only  an  interior  area  for  light ;  and  so  the 
Hall,  being  retained  in  precisely  the  old  position,  is  made  accessible 
by  mere  Corridors..  In  a  word,  the  old  Gothic  Hall  has  disappeared. 
One  thing  which  is  incidentally  very  plain  is  that  the  conversion 
of  the  ancient  Dwelling-Hall  into  the  modem  Entrance-Hall  is  a 
well-founded  measure.  In  this  very  instance  of  Hengbave,  a  com- 
parison with  Oxbuboh  and  Woltebton  proves  the  ca^e. 

As  for  the  general  accommodation,  and  its  arrangement  in  detail, 
there  is  not  much  to  interest  us.  Historically  the  plan  is  of  great 
merit;  but  practically  it  is  unsuitable  for  modem  requirements. 
The  grouping  of  Offices  at  one  angle  is  sound  in  principle,  but  there 
are  various  deficiencies  which  are  to  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The 
Garden-Entrance,  again,  is  quite  out  of  modem  form  as  it  stands. 
The  '*  Servants'  Waiting-Hall,**  by  the  bye,  deserves  attention  as  a 
thing  worth  imitating:  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  En- 
trance-Hall of  a  good  house  (especially  in  a  Classic  plan)  might 
very  judiciously  be  relieved  of  the  servants  in  this  manner.  The 
door  of  such  an  apartment,  however,  ought  to  open  from  the 
Entrance-Hall,  and  not  from  the  Corridor  within« 

It  will  be  observed  that,  notwithstanding  the  Corridors,  thorough- 
feire-rooms  are  frequent ;  and  that  exterior  doors  are  still  in  excess. 
There  appear  to  be  as  many  as  seven  Porches  around  the  house, 
besides  the  main  Entrance-door  and  four  other  incidental  doors: 
this  would  be  fatal  to  any  house  in  our  day. 
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PLATE  IX.— Hatfield  House.    (Page  40.) 

Tbo  Oallorio  eriticnltr  coiujileroil.  -—  Tlie  IlaU,  <litto.  —  The  SUte-BooiD».  —  Tlie 
Wing*.  —  Summer  and  Wiuter  Dmiug-roonu. 

This  remarkable  plan  affords  us  matter  for  more  direct  criticism. 
1.  The  k'ailing  idea  is  the  inat^nificont  Gallery.  2.  The  ancient 
Hiill  apjioimi  again  in  a  ])eouliar  form.  3.  llie  largo  apartments 
which  flauk  the  main  building  are  also  oNpecially  noticeable. 
4.  The  wings  iu  front,  buth  as  external  features  and  as  gronpa  of 
internal  dispoHition,  most  attract  attention.  TheM  are  bo  man}' 
ilHeHtionn,  therefure,  to  be  taken  np  in  order. 

With  regard  to  the  Galleries,  we  must  firat  notice  a  defect.  The 
main  Entrance  opens  into  the  lower  one  in  the  middle  of  tt«  length, 
and  without  the  intervention  of  any  Entrance-Uoll ;  there  is  ihns  u 
waste  of  dignity.  But  the  fine  expanse  of  the  upper  Gallery  is 
very  grandly  disposed.  Whether  the  doora  in  the  ends  might  have 
Iwon  better  placed  centrally  is  a  queHtiun  for  reflection;  to  pat 
them  aa  they  are,  however,  makes  the  Gallery  look  leaa  like  a 
Corridor,  The  disposition  of  the  SturcasM^ 
grand  effect  Ilian  if  tliere  had  been  c 
time  there  in  certainly  a  want  of  felicity  ii 
StaircaKcs  with  the  Gallery  on  our  plan.  The  Principal  Staircase 
especially  is  virttially  an  appendage  to  "King  James's  Room," 
being  only  indirectly  an  approach  to  the  Gallerj-  by  means  of  the 
narrow  Rilcouy  across  the  Hall.  The  Mecond  Stair  also,  although 
it  binds  at  the  Galleiy  door,  yet  has  a  want  of  finality  at  that  point 
by  reason  of  the  returning  landing  and  liie  large  window  at  the 
back.  Bnt  the  long  perfoct  range  of  Gallery  windows,  and  the 
noble  length  and  breadth  of  tho  apartment,  arc  sufficient  to  cover 
such  sliortcocnings ;  bosidcs  that,  after  all,  ihi'y  are  but  histurical 
and  eliaractevihtic. 

Tho  Hall  comes  under  review  now  in  something  like  the  same 
circnnistances  aa  at  Hksuravk.  An  Entrance-Hall  it  cannot  bo 
Ciillcd,  although  as  a  Vestibiilo  to  the  Staircase  it  is  no  donbt 
gntnd  :  as  a  lianq net- Hall  it  would  bo  Bn]N.Tfluoiis  ;  it  must  there- 
fore be  said  that  in  this  form  it  is  but  tho  shadow  of  tho  old  Gothio 
Hall  lingering  as  a  tradition.  The  next  step  historically  dismisses 
oven  this  tradition  of  tho  Hall,  and  introduces  tho  Saloon  of  Italy, 

Tho  tireat  Library  and  "  King  James's  Koom,"  each  60  feet  in 
length  and  ]iroixulionutely  wide,  aro  to  ]>o  looked  at  as  fine  Stale- 
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and  through  the  Library,  and  so  descending  the  Second  Stair,  mnst 
be  accepted  as  a  very  fine  instance  of  what  Medieeval  plan  can 
accomplish, — to  be  compared,  for  example,  on  equal  terms,  with 
Bridqewateb  House  as  an  illustration  of  Classic  plan  of  like  pre- 
tensions. 

In  examining  the  Wings  of  the  building  as  characteristic  features, 
we  may  first  dispose  of  them  artistically  by  pronouncing  them  to  be 
almost  perfect  specimens  of  effective  disposition,  at  least  in  &ont. 
Then,  internally,  what  we  have  chiefly  to  note  is  that  there  is  con- 
siderable awkwardness  involved  in  respect  of  isolation.  There  is 
the  separate  Staircase  in  each  case,  which  is  no  doubt  for  the  best ; 
but  instead  of  joining  this  to  the  Great  Gallery  by  a  short  Corridor, 
(the  plan  whidi  we  should  now  adopt  as  matter  of  course,)  the 
Billiard-room  is  made  the  thoroughfare  of  connection  on  one  side, 
and  the  Chapel-Gallery  on  the  other, — ^in  each  case  a  characteristic 
but  imperfect  arrangement. 

The  reason  of  the  distinction  between  the  Summer  Dining-room 
on  the  Ground-floor  looking  Eastward  and  the  Winter  Dining-room 
on  the  Upper-floor  looking  Northward,  is,  as  r^ards  aspect,  not 
easily  understood :  but  perhaps  this  arrangement,  at  present  only 
traditional,  was  originally  more  accidental  than  scientific.  lii  respect 
of  convenience,  the  Winter  Dining-room  upstairs  appears  to  be 
accommodated  to  the  circumstance  that,  in  a  house  of  this  large  size 
and  peculiar  plan,  the  family  will  desire  to  live  entirely  on  the 
Upper-floor  in  the  winter  season ;  but  this  would  seldom  if  ever  be 
the  case  in  a  new  Countiy-House  of  the  present  day. 


PLATE  X.— Stokb  Park  and  Ambbesbuby.    (Page  42.) 

&roKS  Pabk  an  exaaiple  of  the  fonlts  of  t^aUadianinii. — Ambsesbcbt  in  leas 
measoie  the  aame; — The  Staiicaaea. — The  **  Square  Hooae  **  as  regards  its  sup- 
posed merits. 

The  plan  of  Stoke  Park  has  been  inserted  in  our  series  of  illustrah 
tions  upon  quite  other  ground  than  that  of  domestic  convenience ; 
perhaps  there  is  not  a  more  striking  example  of  the  worst  &uks  of 
pompous  Palladianism  than  this.  With  its  exterior  effect  we  take 
no  concern ;  but  it  is  evident  that  for  this  consideraticHi  everything 
like  interior  utility  had  been  sacrificed  without  scruple.  It  was  a 
mere  copy  of  the  Villa  of  Italy,  the  academical  study  of  a  beginner 
in  an  age  of  artistic  revolution ;  a  warning  to  other  beginners  in 
other  days  of  revolution  to  beware  of  the  fatal  charms  of  academical 
authenticity.  In  a  yrarmer  dimate,  however,  and  with  the^  habits 
incidental  thereto,  such  a  plan  might  no  doubt  have  many  merita 
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Back  Stair,  must  still  make  a  reflection  of  it,  the  latter  baviiig 
a  little  Ante-room  behind  to  make  np  the  difference.  The  only 
irregularity  in  the  whole  house  is  that  one  of  the  end  Drawing- 
rooms  has  its  fireplace,  for  some  reason,  different  from  the  other; 
the  entire  arrangement  otherwise  is  in  the  most  complete  and 
unreasoning  symmetry  (and  not  on  that  story  alone  which  is  repre- 
sented by  our  plate);  so  that  one  is  almost  inclined  to  express 
surprise  that  such  unphilosophical  work  could  have  the  name  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  attached  to  it.  But  so  it  is ;  such  was  the  system 
of  Palladian  plan,  and  it  would  never  occur  to  him  to  question  its 
propriety. 

The  defects  of  the  time  appear  now  more  characteristically  than 
before  in  two  respects :  first,  the  custom  of  having  thoroughfare 
doors  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Public  Booms  (and  sometimes 
elsewhere) ;  and  secondly,  the  consequent  necessity  of  putting  these 
doors  in  a  series  along  the  external  or  window-wall.  Both  these 
ideas  would  be  held  objectionable  now. 

As  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  plan,  let  us  look  at  the  dinner- 
route.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  perhaps  was  above  considering  such 
a  question ;  the  remark  may  be  made  without  any  disparagement 
of  his  judgment,  for  there  have  been  too  many  architects  at  all  times 
who  would  disregard  such  a  thing.  Now  the  Kitchen  is  on  the 
ground-leveL  The  Dining-room  is  on  the  ground-level  also.  But 
to  cany  the  dinner  across  the  Entrance-Court  and  in  at  the  front 
door  (see  the  plan)  would  never  do.  To  carry  it  round  by  the 
Garden  and  in  at  the  Saloon-door  would  never  da  We  might 
contrive  a  third  route,  thus :  along  the  Colonnade,  in  at  the  Library 
window  (or  sash-door  rather),  and  so  through  the  rooms  and  main 
thoroughfJEires ;  but  this,  although  really  the  best  that  could  be 
accomplished  on  the  ground-level,  is  still  a  jest.  The  actual  route 
was  this ;  first  downstairs  to  the  Basement ;  secondly,  through  the 
Basement  Corridors  (probably  dark  as  Palladian  Basement  Corridors 
generally  were) ;  thirdly,  upstairs  again  by  any  one  of  three  equally 
awkward  means;  and  fourthly,  so  on  to  the  Dining-room  in  a 
manner  (whichever  of  the  three  stairs  might  be  preferred)  still  as 
awkward  as  the  rest.  And  uhy  all  this  inconvenience  ?  Merely,  it 
would  seem,  because  the  idea  fixed  itself  in  the  architect's  mind  that 
the  Kitchen  would  make  a  good  Wing.  That  the  Kitchen  must 
form  an  obtrusive  and  pretentious  shajn  two-story  house,  with  a 
sham  reflection  opposite,  was  no  matter ;  that  its  windows  must  look 
out  upon  the  Entrance  Court,  and  that  it  must  actually  have  a  door 
openiog  into  the  Court  (under  a  sham  Loggia),  were  acceptable  con*- 
ditious ;  that  the  unhappy  footmen,  for  a  hundred  years  or  more, 
must  stumble  downstairs  and  upstairs,  and  through  infinite  tor- 
tuosities besides,  with  their  soup  tureens  and  barons  of  beef^  was  not 
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to  be  helped ;  let  the  Kitchen  be  a  Wing,  and  it  was  a  Wing.     Sui'li 
vras  Palladian  pliia. 

Ab  an  example  of  block-plati.  MARr.BOitouoH  Hocsb  b  orq1liBite^y 
glX)d  :  it  is  the  artistic  hand  of  SiE  Christohjer  Wbks  wluch  la 
therein  seen.  But,  nevertheless,  wo  must  not  forget  that  this  merit 
may  prove  after  all  to  be  itttelf  a  fault  upon  cloeer  inspection ;  ibr  if 
it  diould  be  no  more  than  that  paper-dc-ep  beauty  agaiuat  which  wo 
have  taken  occafiion  to  warn  the  reader  (in  iho  chapter  on  Compact- 
ness, in  Part  Si^onii),  the  more  complete  it  is,  the  more  dangeroUB. 
And  tliat  thia  ia  very  much  the  ease  in  Marlborouuh  House  will 
readily  bo  perceived. 


riATE  Xn.— Blbsheim.    (Page  46). 
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,    Bpoken  of  in  our  Historical  Sketch.     As  an  English  Gentleman's 

House  it  ia  altogether  a   mistake :    if  it  could  be   transferred  to 

London,  and  converted  into  a  National  Museum,  for  inalanoe,  tho 

magnificence  of  itw  Groat  rnitrt  of  n*iirly  thrive  acres  in  extent, — of 
its  Gateway-screens  of  more  than  a  hundred  columns, — of  its  Great 
Hall  and  Saloon,  Great  Gallerj-,  Great  I'orticoL-s,  and  wo  might  go 
on  to  say  Groat  Groenhounes,  Siables  and  Yards, — might  be  worth  a 
journey  lo  see,  wholesomely  filled  with  holiday  crowds ;  but  as  a 
Country-Seat  its  glories  aie  only  overwhelming. 

At  all  events,  here  wu  have  again  tho  plan  of  re^ilar  features, 
auspiciously  regular  from  tho  first,  fallaciously  regular  on  examina- 
tion to  th  last  01  c^^■e  the  Kitchen  and  the  Chapel  helplessly 
reflecting  a  h  otl  r  s  forms ;  a  huge  G  reonhouse  at  one  flank,  and 
a  huge  Grci-nhouse  the  efore  at  the  other ;  a  Stable-j'ard  gate  at  one 
side  of  the  Entrance  Court,  and  therefore  a  Kitchen-yard  g»(o 
opposite  an  1  so  on  All  this,  however,  we  should  expect  to  find  ; 
it  is  Pallad  a    luth  nt     ty,  and  we  need  not  dwell  ujion  it. 

The  characteristic  thoroughfare  doors  are  still  present  in  this 
example.  The  Corridors  are  very  stately.  The  Great  Gallery  is 
nobly  planned  for  artistic  effect.  The  block-plan  as  a  whole  is 
admirably  conceived,  especially  the  form  of  the  Great  Court,  with 
tho  contracting  wings  towards  the  Portico  of  entrance. 
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PLATE  Xni.— Holkham.    (Page  48.) 

A  climax  of  Palladian  plan.  —  The  foar  PayilioDfl;  the  aeoondary  Staircases; 
modified  symmetry.  —  The  secondary  Entiaooee;  Entzanoe-roate,  and  other 
fieatares. — Aspect. 

The  applicability  of  this  plan  to  our  purpose  Historically  is  apparent 
at  a  glance.  The  charactenstio  r^nlarity  of  Falladianism  here 
attains  a  climax  of  its  kind.  The  four  wings  snrronnding  the 
central  mass  are  the  extreme  of  what  may  be  called  statuesque  plan, 
-—an  advance,  for  instance,  upon  Blenheim.  Monumentalism  in 
domestic  architecture  could  indeed  scarcely  go  farther. 

In  the  central  block  we  have  the  State  and  Family-rooms ;  at  the 
four  comers,  attached  by  very  alight  threads  of  commxmication,  are 
four  minor  blocks  or  Pavilions, — ^the  Chapel-pavilion,  the  Library- 
pavilion,  the  Yisitors'-pavilion,  and  (incongruously  as  ever)  the 
Kitchen-pavilion.  That  such  limbs  could  be  in  any  convenient 
manner  connected  with  the  heart  is  simply  impossible ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  perceive  at  once,  first,  that  there  are  no  less  than  four 
ordinary  Staircases  (one  in  the  centre  and  three  in  the  wings) ;  and 
secondly,  that  to  reach  these  Staircases  for  the  commonest  com- 
munication, or  to  reach  the  quarters  to  which  they  respectively 
apply  from  each  other,  involves  not  merely  the  inconvenience  of 
Thorough&res  through  the  principal  rooms,  but  the  doubled  incon- 
venience of  irr^ular  and  most  unintelligible  routes. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  but  little  in  this  plan  of  that  mere 
reflected  system  of  partitionment  which  is  content  to  leave  appro- 
priation to  hajdiazard.  On  the  contraiy,  what  there  is  of  such 
symmetry  is  more  the  necessary  result  of  exterior  Classicism  than 
the  want  of  special  care  in  arrangement.  One  can  imagine,  for 
instance,  that  to  resist  the  temptation  to  make  the  Kitchen  and 
Chapel  exactly  like  each  other  must  have  been  a  hard  task  to  most 
architects  of  the  day. 

The  laige  numb^  of  secondary  Entrance8,^-<me  for  each  pavilion 
and  two  others, — are  of  course  essential  to  the  plan  in  its  peculiar 
form;  but  they  constitute  a  'serious  defect.  The  route  from  the 
main  Entrance  on  the  North  Front,  up  the  Grand  Staircase  in  the 
Hall,  terminating  in  the  Salon  (eo  caUed  in  '  YitruviusBritanDicus'), 
with  the  noble  Portico-Balcony  opening  therefrom  on  the  South 
Front,  is  singularly  grand  in  its  simplicity.  The  route  to  the 
Chapel-Gallery  through  the  Drawing-rooms  cannot  be  objected  to; 
and  in  the  circumstances  of  the  plan,  that  to  the  Libraries  through 
the  Drawing-room  and  Great  Gallery  must  not  be  too  much  com- 
plained o£    But  the  connection  of  the  Yisitors*  Bedrooms  with  the 
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Mais  TTouse  must  bo  pronounced  highly  inconvenient;  and  in  othafl 
einular  ruBpecta  throughout,  this  critic  will  perceive  serious  impeiv  1 
fectioDs.  The  Dinaer-atair  and  Service-room  in  connexion  Trith  ■ 
the  Dining-room  are  good  features,  and  unusual  for  the  time ;  and  J 
the  Servant^'-Btait  beside  the  Grand  Staircase  ehowe  careM  c 
trivanoe. 

The  aspect  is  North  for  the  Dining-room,  and  South  for  the  Draw- 
ing-rooms, ■which  is  well;  other  apartmenls  altio  are  on  the  wholol 
well  placed  in  tliis  respect ;  and  this  must  be  taken  a^  a  high  merit.  I 
Even  the  State  Bedroom  is  put  perhaps  intentionally  towards  tho  1 
East 


rLATE  XIV.  — LoNQLEAT.    (Page  60.) 

Bkilf^l  odaptnlinn  ta  dukIbto  viiDti.  —  The  Hall  uiid  ita  relutjona:  and  Thoroii^t-  ■ 
lama  gontnlly.  —  Tbe  Familj'  Bnito;  Inroiid'e  Suite;   Garden  F 

This  is  a  plan  of  much  more  value  critically  than  any  j 
one :  indeed,  in  our  historical  purpose  it  takes  the  important  j 
of  tho  earliest  illustration  of  arraogemeuts  at  once   £ngli^  t 
modem. 

With  the  original  Elizabethan  plan  (shown  in  Plate  XL.)  we  take 
no  particular  concern  just  now;  tho  gen<.Tal  foiTQS  had  the  merit  of 
Iji^ing  adaptable  to  tho  demands  of  the  iiiuetci'nth  centurj-,  and  (he 
tkill  of  Sir  Jefkky  Wyativili.k  readily  effwted  the  adaptation.  It 
will  be  seen  that  ho  added  the  I'jineijml  SlaliL'a**,  the  GallericM 
right  and  left,  one  of  the  tiansvei-sc  Curridors  (indeed  we  may  say 
both),  and  the  whole  of  the  Offices  North  of  the  Qiiadmugle; 
removed  most  of  tho  buildings  in  the  Couil; ;  remodelled  all  the 
rest ;  creating  moinj  particularly  the  Dining  Koiim  and  Drawing 
Itoom,  the  Family-Suite,  the  North-west  Suite,  and  the  Offices  gene- 
rally, and  preserving  The  Hall  and  Chapel  in  their  original  form. 
All  this  is  really  most  ablj'  done ;  and  indeed  we  need  have  no 
hesitation  in  now  looking  at  the  plan  critically  as  if  it  wero 
altt^ether  a  new  house. 

The  MediiBval  Hall  is  the  first  feature  that  may  ho  pointed  out. 
There  is  no  Toifh,  hut  the  screened  Entry  is  retained.  Tlic  con- 
nection of  the  Entry-end  with  the  Offices  gives  place  to  the  fonna- 
tion  of  the  new  Principal  Staircase  in  that  [X)aition,  and  this  very 
siitisfactorily.     The  other  end   of  the  Hall,  however,  leads  to  tho 
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fere  with  priyate  access ;  the  Galleries  give  all  the  privacy  that  could 
be  desired.  The  Family-Suite  Westward,  and  the  Chapel  beyond, 
as  also  the  North-west  Suite  still  further  on,  are  all  reached,  as  regards 
privacy,  directness,  and  intelligibleness  of  route,  in  a  manner  which 
is  admirable.  It  seems  a  pity,  however,  that  the  Dining-room  at 
the  North-east  angle  is  not  approached  by  an  equally  good  Corridor, 
and  without  the  intervention  of  the  Ante-room.  It  is  to  be  sug- 
gested, again,  that  if  the  servants'  route  to  the  £ntranoe-door  be,  as 
would  appear,  along  the  East  Corridor,  and  through  the  East 
Gallery  and  Hall,  it  would  surely  have  been  an  improvement 
(although  this  route  cannot  be  called  a  blemish)  to  provide  a  special 
way  through  the  back  of  the  Staircase,  which  might  indeed  have 
be^  very  readily  brought  into  communication  with  both  the 
Butler's  Pantry  and  the  Basement  Stair  adjoining, — the  Servants'- 
Hall  being  on  the  floor  below. 

The  Family -Suite  is  exceedingly  well  handled.  The  separate 
Lobbies  to  the  gentleman's  rooms  and  the  lady's  are  an  unusual 
refinement.  The  ready  access  to  the  Gentleman's-room  ^m  the 
Entrance,  the  seclusion  and  yet  convenient  position  of  the  Boudoir, 
the  private  Stair,  and  the  Lady's-maid's-room  attached  but  discon- 
nected, are  all  perfect. 

The  Privates-Suite  at  the  North-west  angle  is  also  singularly 
happy ;  and  especially  because  of  its  having  a  Garden-Entrance  so 
close  at  hand. 

As  regards  aspect,  the  Dining-room  being  North  and  East  is 
right;  the  Drawing-rooms,  being  East,  would  of  course  have  been 
better  South ;  the  Library,  being  East  and  South,  is  very  well ;  the 
Family-Suite,  being  South*  is  the  same,  and  the  North-west  Suite  is 
at  least  as  well  as  one  could  expect.  The  State-Booms  on  the  Upper- 
floor  Eastward  are  on  the  whole  nearly  right 

(For  further  points  of  criticism  see  the  Sopplement  to  Part 
Sboond  on  Works  of  AUerationj  Chapter  XL) 


PLATE  XV.— ToDDiNGTON    (Page  52.) 

Designed  without  an  architect — Needlew  irregularity  of  Blook-plan,  and  oonyen- 
tional  symmetry  of  featnres. — Palladian  Gothic.  —  Disposition  equally  bad. — 
Aspect.  —  Bandom  notes. 

Looking  at  this  design  as  an  exercise  in  plan,  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  it  overflows  with  errors  to  a  degree  which  must  be  matter  of 
regret  to  all  who  respect  the  memory  of  the  designer, — a  nobleman 
highly  distinguished  as  a  friend  of  architecture,  but  in  this  case, 
Acting  in  the  capacity  cf  **  his  own  architect,"  certainly  no  friend 
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to  his  client.  As  an  inatance  of  ingeimity,  gooJ-will,  and  good 
money  wasted  for  want  of  the  mere  olement&iy  couttael  of  an  expert, 
ToDins-GTOs  ia  a  warning  indeed.  An  hoiir  or  two  with  the  arclii- 
teut  of  Lo.iolIlAT,  and  all  would  Iwve  been  well. 

In  tlie  first  place,  although  artistic  <n'it)cisin  18  not  our  province,  it 
would  bo  a  pity  to  miss  the  remarkable  illtistratioo  here  afforded  of 
the  peculiar  errors  of  the  time  in  respect  of  architectural  dispom- 
tion.  In  the  Block-plan  or  ensetiMi  we  first  perceive  a  etHHiig  en- 
deavour oftor  irregularity;  indeed  much  more  of  this  than  was 
usually  ventured  upon  in  the  "  Baronial "  architecture  of  that  day. 
Tlu-ee  quadrangular  buddings  placed  together  diagonally  make  at  tita 
lewdt  a  bold  Btroko  for  freedom.  But  observe  how  the  effort  ends  there, 
— how  the  design  pusaeB  at  once  and  for  ever  into  perhaps  a  mon» 
imbecile  oonveutional  symmetry  than  even  Palladi&uism  itself 
would  have  produced.  To  commence  with  the  North  or  Entrance 
Fa^de,  thia  ia  (with  the  help  of  sham  windows)  a  complete  instance 
of  the  kind,  even  to  the  little  nhnm  turret  at  the  Billiard-room.  The 
West  o£  Drawing-room  Facade  is  the  same,  with  more  abam 
windowa.  The  South  is  worse  than  either,  when  we  look  at  the 
particalarly  odd  reflection  of  the  Library  in  the  Breakfeat-room. 
^iSK^^At*'JtUlkil^MBfli09M^ipf^^^ '  C — those  of  the  Study,  Hoose- 
^^BHMi|^&HB^HHBSBnrith  the  two  others  bo  vary  nngu- 
^VII^KIHHW^V^VHMl  ft  worse  example  than  aU.  Tbo 
remaining  portions  are  pretty  much  of  the  same  character  through- 
out ;  inclnding  actually  the  insido  walls  of  the  St.able-yard, — all  in 
the  most  ehiboratt-  sliam  symmetrj"  that  could  Iw  devised.  Even  tho 
East  Facade  of  the  Offices,  in  which  symmotry  of  plan  at  the  extro- 
mitiea  happens  to  be  impossible,  is  made  symmetrical  in  eUvalion, 
(after  a  tiiHhion,)  in  spite  of  fate.  And  architecta  will  perceive, 
lastly,  a  more  extraordinary  instance  of  perverted  balance  than  any 
above  cited,  in  the  obliipiity  given  to  the  Pas-ingo  to  the  Rido,  for 
the  Bole  purpose  of  getting  the  two  doorways  at  the  curved  angle 
to  correspond  in  jiosition  on  the  curve.  While,  however,  we  pohit 
out  all  these  weaknesses  of  design,  wo  must  not  be  understood  to 
lay  their  discredit  in  this  particular  case  to  the  charge  of  non-pro- 
fessional architecture ;  in  sober  truth  the  professional  men  of  the 
day  very  generally  did  no  better ;  this  was  I'aiUtdian  Gothic  of  fifty 
years  ago,  and  nothing  worse,  (See  Paut  Fourth,  Chapter  IV.,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Klizabclhan  Revival.) 

But  that  with  which  we  have  strictly  to  do,  namely  the  disposi- 
tion in  respect  of  convenience,  is  equally  bad  of  its  kind.  Tho 
peculiar  form  nccejiltil  for  the  Cloisterif  (llie  tenu  used  at  the  time). 
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there  are  ten  or  a  dozen  of  these  actually  in  one  dlasier  between  the 
Break£Gh8t^room  and  the  Honaekeeper's-room,  in  about  sixty  feet  of 
length,)  the  prevalence  of  borrowed  lights,  and  certain  other 
blemishes  easily  seen, — taking  the  Thorongh&res  alone,  indepen- 
dently of  all  questions  of  the  Rooms  and  Offices  in  themselves, — 
exhibit  everywhere  alike  such  an  entire  unaoquaintance  with  the 
very  first  principles  of  planning  a  house  as  to  be  astonishing. 

In  respect  of  aspect,  again,  the  Dining-room  is  South ;  the  Library 
South;  the  Drawing-rooms  West;  the  Private  Library  and  Study 
South ;  not  to  mention  some  minor  apartments ;  every  one  placed  in 
a  position  which  leads  us  at  least  to  hope  prospect  is  the  cause. 

But  we  might  seem  to  be  cavilling  if  this  line  of  criticism  were 
further  pursued.  Let  us  therefore,  in  respect  of  detail,  only  note  at 
random  a  few  characteristic  points,  whether  merits  or  demerits^ 
as  they  come.  The  Entrance-Hall  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross ; 
far  from  being  Mediaeval,  of  course,  and  certainly  not  convenient. 
The  Principal  Staircase  cuts  the  passing  Gallery  (or  Cloister)  in 
twain,  very  inconveniently  and  unnecessarily.  The  isolation  of  the 
Billiard-room  is  remarkable.  The  Business-Suite  formed  by  the 
Private  Library,  Study,  Becord-room,  and  Garden-Entrance,  is  good ; 
except  that  there  is,  first,  a  thbrough&re  through  the  Becord-room, 
and  secondly,  no  proper  access  to  the  Study  except  through  the 
Library.  There  is  also  an  air  of  comfort  in  the  group  formed  by 
these  with  the  Morning-room  as  a  Family-Suite,  which  is  a  pleasant 
feature.  The  octagonal  shape  of  the  Morning-room,  however,  is  not 
to  be  imitated ;  and  the  apartment  ought  to  be  accessible  from  the 
Corridor.  The  relation  of  the  Butler's-Pantry  to  the  Dining-room 
is  quite  lost  sight  of;  and  there  is  no  Service-room  nor  any  equiva- 
lent. The  intercommunication  throughout  the  Public  rooms,  if 
accepted  as  allowable,  is  perhaps  as  well  contrived  as  it  could  be ; 
except  that  doors  in  fireplace-walls  are,  as  a  rule,  objectionable. 
The  privacy  of  the  Principal  Staircase  is  commendable.  There  is 
a  peculiarly  knotty  question  which  may  be  raised  in  passing, — 
namely,  how  a  stranger,  coming  from  his  Bedroom  the  first  morning 
after  arrival,  is  to  find  his  way  to  the  Breakfi^t-room :  and  how 
many  times  he  may  be  expected  to  wander  round  and  round  the 
'*  Cloisters,"  before  he  discovers  that  he  has  to  choose  between 
venturing  through  the  Dining-room  and  finding  his  way  to  the 
Garden-door.  The  HousekeeperVroom,  Still-room,  and  Store-rooms 
are  in  themselves  right.  The  Housemaids*-room  (or  Women-ser- 
vants' Hall)  is  evidently  not  so :  and  there  is  a  relation  between 
the  window  of  this  Housemaids'-room  and  that  of  the  Study,  which 
is  amusing,  to  say  no  more.  The  Kitchen  Offices  are  not  well 
arranged ;  the  Scidlery  is  disconnected ;  the  Larder  is  apparently  a 
thoroughfiire ;  and  the  Kitchen-Entrance  seems  to  have  been  for- 
gotten.    The  Stabling  is  cleverly  peculiar ;  but  ceiling  light  and 
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ventilation  are  perbapB  too  much  Accepted,  and  for  the  sake  of  mere 
acadc-mionl  regularity.  The  Post-horse  Stable,  with  its  door  alto- 
geth«r  outside,  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  There  might  hare  been  aleo, 
however,  a  Shod  for  poet-carriagee.  The  Bide  ia  a  feature  worthy 
of  note. 

We  may  repoat  in  conclusion  that  the  general  scheme  of  this  plnn 
is  a  remarkably  hold  effort  for  itu  day,  and  that  very  little  trouble 
wouM  have  been  required  to  make  the  work  a  great  sucooaa. 


PLATE  XVT. — Llwtn  House  and  Old  Connaught. 
(Page  54.) 

Llwdt  Botsk  a  derer  Ctaaic  plan ;  eqnality  of  Dining-room  and  Drairing-room ; 
Clcak-rnom,  Ac:  Bcrvif*  pnawigo,  Ac. ;  Dining-wom  light  — Om  CosnAVOtn 
of  MediffiTiU  plaracUir ;  diapositiiin  of  Ibe  Hal] ;  Semco-tooin.  &e„  tot  Bawaeut 
OfflcM  i  Dutler'B  stair ;  route  (o  Enlmaoe ;  Door  of  inlcrcoiDmuiiitatioa. 

Thke  plans  are  paired  tcgether  as  a  good  contrast  of  Claeeic  with 
Hudiieval  plan ;  but  besides  this  purpoee  they  serve  equally  well 
for  the  general  illustration  of  principles  as  applied  to  a  small 
house. 

In  Llwtm  HotTBE  we  have  the  legitimate  regolarify  of  Qaano 
plan  very  remarkably  exhibited  throughout  the  whole  interior ;  and 
IliLs  wiilinut  til,;  iirchilcit.  Imviiij;  iiI.'kihI  hiii.SL'lf  tiuiJor  ai.y  rostniiiit 
in  rcKpcct  of  incidental  irregularities  externally.  Tho  prociso 
equality  of  the  Dining-room  nnd  Drawing-room  might  be  considiTtd 
to  be  a  constrained  correspondence ;  and  if  tho  Entmnce  Vestibule 
were  widened  (at  the  expense,  for  instance,  of  the  Drawing-room) 
it  would  certainly  bo  all  the  better  in  itself;  but  the  architect 
would  be  fuUj-  entitled  to  aiguo,  first,  that  this  equality  of  Dining- 
looni  and  Drawing-room  is  B  very  general  rule  as  matter  of  fact ; 
and  secondly,  that,  althoiigli  he  might  have  iK-en  glad  to  widen  the 
llntraneo  if  it  had  Ix'cn  possible,  here  it  was  imfoituiiatcly  nut 
possible,  csccpt  by  disturbing  the  academical  regularity.  However, 
it  might  ngiiin  be  suggestid  that  if  tho  Cloak-room  had  been  con- 
nected with  tho  Vestibule,  and  not  with  the  Saloon,— or  indeed 
made  a  part  of  the  Vestibule, — it  would  have  been  more  convenient. 
'J'ho  Lavatory  and  Closet  inside  the  Cloak-room  are  a  commendablo 
feature.  Tho  Gentleman's-room  .ijqx'ars  to  be  needlessly  difficult  of 
access  from  the  Entrance ;  eiii)ecially  as  tho  Lobby  leading  to  it  has 
no  direct  light;  but  hero  again  academical  regularity  seems  to  rule, 
'J'ho  Service -passage  from  the  Kitchen  to  the  Dining-room  is  good  ; 
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In  Old  Conxaught  we  liave  the  Elizabethan  Hall  admirably 
introduoecL  The  GentlemanVroom,  opening  from  the  Entry,  is 
somewhat  at  a  disadyantage ;  it  is  too  completely  disconnected  from 
the  Family-rooms.  It  might  have  exchanged  places  with  the 
Cloak-room,  if  there  be  not  some  matter  of  prospect  or  cheerfulness 
involved.  The  Water-closet,  according  to  the  views  we  have 
expounded,  ought  to  have  opened  ont  of  the  Cloak-room.  The 
connection  of  the  Family-rooms  with  the  upper  end  of  the  Hall  is 
as  it  ought  to  be ;  and  the  Staircase  is  well  placed,  although  appa- 
rently lighted  from  the  root  The  sliding-doors  between  Drawing- 
room  and  Morning-room  or  Library  serve  to  put  the  two  rooms  en 
suite  upon  occasion  in  a  way  which  cannot  be  objected  to.  The 
Service-room  is  very  usefully  placed,  and  also  the  ButlerVPantry, 
(the  Offices  generally  being  in  the  Basement.)  The  Housekeeper's- 
room  being  on  the  Ground-floor,  affords  the  lady  the  means  of 
attending  to  domestic  aflkirs ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Store^ 
room  adjoining  it.  The  Butler's  private  Stair,  if  it  leads  down  to 
the  Wine-cellar,  is  worth  noting ;  although  the  close  proximity  of 
the  Back-stair  seems  to  make  such  a  thing  superfluous.  But  if  it 
leads  upwards  to  a  Man's  Bedroom,  this  is  equally  ingenious; 
although  here  again  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  room 
must  have  another  access  for  the  bed-making.  The  route  to 
answer  the  Entrance-door  is  worth  tracing :  it  leaves  the  private 
Thorough&res  quite  undisturbed.  The  connecting  door  between 
the  Dining-room  and  Drawing-room  is  a  good  instance  of  the 
frequent  disturbance  in  this  day  of  ** the  snug  comer"  of  the 
latter. 


PLATE  XVIL— OsBOBNE.    (Page  56.) 

The  architect  in  a  TDanner  dispensed  with ;  Instance  in  point — A  foreign  character 
of  plan;  the  Publio-rooms;  the  Visitors'  Apartmento;  the  Entrance-Hall;  the 
Visitors'  Gallery,  and  other  fiBatmes. — Palladian  restraint — The  Oorridor- 
Alcove. 

It  is  to  be  r^retted  that  the  aid  of  a  proper  architect  was  not 
had  in  this  plan.  Ma.  CuBirr  (the  eminent  builder)  was  perhaps 
as  near  an  approach  to  an  architect  as  any  man  not  an  architect 
could  be ;  but  it  was  a  mistake,  even  so  indirectly  as  this,  in  these 
days  of  advanced  skill,  to  ignore  the  exiBtenoe  of  an  experienced 
profession.* 


*  An  application  to  a  bnilder  to  build 
from  plans  of  his  own  is  not  by  any  means 
an  oncommon  occorrcnoe ;  it  arises  fix>m 
a  desire  to  simplify  the  transaction.  Some 


bmldersoooseqnently  keep  draughtsmen 
intheiremploy  to  make  such  plans;  apiao- 
tice  whidi  isTery  much  to  be  discouraged. 
But  the  proper  course  for  the  bmlder  to 
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VVu  lutTO  not  however  here  to  dwel]  upon  di-fecU,  as  in  tbe  t»a 
of  ToimiNaTOH.     But  there  ure  Gome  puintti  whif^li  are  instnictiTe  a 
poculiuritiM.     Prinutrily,  in  fact,  the  uuliro  plno  has  two  character- 1 
intics  which  take  it  o«t  of  the  cal<^ry  of  ordinary  English  Uoiues; 
first,   it  ie  governed  by  certain  principles  which  arc  ideotifiabla  J 
with  foreign  habits  of  reeidonoe ;  and  eeoondty,  it  is  more  like  k  I 
Hotel  than  a  Family  Iklanaion.     Id  other  wordti,  it  seems  luuLrived  I 
*ipttcially  fiir   ti'niporary   k-dgings,   and   for  the  aoconunodatioi 
l^neetfl  and  snito ;  and  this  in  a  manner  more  Continental  than  Eng-  ' 
liah;  although  of  course  one  can  see  that  in  both  respeclA  this  mayl 
be  exactly  what  is   bwrt   in    iho  circumstances.     T 
together  of  the   Diuiiig-nxim  and   Uruwiug-room,  for  example,'  is 
altogether  foreign.     The  same  may  be  said,  with  even  more  foroc^  ,1 
<if  the  combination  of  the  Drawing-room  and  the  Billiard-roam.  J 
The /'nmiYy-rwnw  are  in  fact  a  SfoiE*  of  Saions.    (Bee  Plivtc  ^LIII.  for  ■■  J 
umilar  case.)    There  is  alt>o  a  striking  want  of  common  Knglish  |>ur>  \ 
l>ose  about  the  Visitors'  Apartments,     The  Entrance  Hall,  again,  ifl 
Udt  only  insignificant,  but  mofit  gratuitously  no.     It  is  not  too  n 
to  «ay  that  the  whole  of  the  internal  lurtitions  between  the  £&•■! 
trance  and  the  Staircase  ought  to  bo  swept  awiiy  at  all  hazardb  I 
The  long  Gallery  of  the  Visitors'  quarters  is  a  line  feature  in  itself;  J 
but  there  is  a  want  of  refinement  in  its  disposition — there  is  a  wantl 
of  domoBtioily  in  all  that  belongs  to  it — loolcii^  out,  as  it  does,  v 
111.'  Entntnuo  Tuiirt,  aiiil  b-ing  dividi-d  into  pwlions  with  i\n  f\tcnial 
door  in  each  ;  besideH  that  one  can  fancy  the  keen  North-west  wind 
waiting  today  to  gain  admittance  at  one  end  door,  and  the  boisterous 
South-west  tomorrow  to  get  in  at  the  other.     Then  both  artistically 
without  and  for  convenience  within,  the  disconnection  of  the  Royal 
Tavilion  fiom  the  rest  of  the  house  looks  clumsy  and  inhospitable. 
Ill  Cict,  the  Visitoin'  quartera  appear  vorj'  much  like  Offices  from 
tiome  pi)inta  of  view ;  which  could  never  have  been  the  wish  of  the 
roj-al  owner.      Lastly,  the   North  east  side  of  the  house,  taken  as  a 
whole,  has  an  outline  Lif  plan  ^^ilich  is  inexcusably  crude  ;  it  is  but 
a  succession  of  irregular  cuds. 

The  character  of  plan  generally  ia  essentially  Palladian,  but  of  a 
discmbarrasKod  ro-embarrasscd  kind.     ITio  shackles  of  symmetry  are 


liiko  U  will  L'lt-mplififtl  liy  tlic  case  of 

nut  illuatniliraia.     Some   years   ago   au 

iiipidy  y.iir*  iilrum].  di-sir.'d  to  builii  a 
li.iuao   nt    li.imo.     By   (lublic    rr'p.)rt  ln' 

do?     Thfy  tmrwiiiitlod  Ihp  instniptions 
lo  B  r<>nijM..t,nl  ^reliitwt :  obtnined  from 
liim  projier  designa.  and  ^^ftm«l  out  the 
work  uii.ler  liia  direction.     The  pimi  of 
Ibo  liuuse  is  one  of  tiie  best  iu  ti.is  book  ; 
if  tlie  ciiiiin'iit  biiildere  rtfvrri-d  to  luid 
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firat  removed,  then  resumed.  Thaa  it  is  that  we  have  contrasted 
Osborne  with  Balmoral;  the  same  irr^nlarity  of  the  general  idea 
is  characteristic  of  both,  but  in  the  present  case  there  is  a  reinvest- 
ment of  this  with  needless  and  conventional  symmetries  of  which 
there  is  nothing  in  the  other. 

A  contrivance  which  Mr.  Cubitt  very  much  favoured  is  seen  here ; 
more  particularly  in  the  North-west  Visitors'  wing.  In  connection 
witli  the  Corridor  there  is,  about  tlie  middle  of  ilB  lei^  a  sort  of  open 
Alcove,  or  Lobby.  It  was  very  much  his  practice,  and  a  very  bad 
one,  to  place  his  Corridors  between  two  continuous  ranges  of  rooms, 
— as  in  both  the  Visitors'  Wings  here ;  and,  thus  having  no  direct 
light  and  ventilation,  he  formed  the  sort  of  Lobby  in  question,  with 
a  window  in  its  back  wall,  to  remedy  the  defect  In  some  instances 
this  Lobby  would  extend  through  two  or  more  stories  in  one  height, 
and  the  Corridors  would  be  carried  across  it  like  balconies ;  this  was 
intended  to  create  a  circulation  of  air.  We  cannot,  however,  accept 
such  a  contrivance  as  otherwise  than  an  inefficient  correction  of  a 
fundamental  blunder. 

Osborne  has  been,  it  is  said,  a  good  deal  altered  from  time  to 
time ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  has  been  improved,  llie  need  for  such 
alterations,  by  the  bye,  is  always  a  proof  of  imskilful  plan. 


PLATE  XVIIL— Balmoral.    (Page  56.) 

Compared  with  Osbobhs  and  Toddikoton.  —  The  Entrance-HaU  and  Gallery ; 
Public-rooms ;  Y isitors'  rooms ;  Garden  Entrance. — Yarions  points  in  the  Offices. 
—The  Staircase  and  Priyate  Suite.  —  The  Ball-room.— Aspect 

The  superiority  of  this  plan  over  that  of  Osborne  is  apx)arent  at  a 
glance;  there  is  a  certain  familiar  character  about  the  disposition 
which  is  in  fact  the  character  of  home  comfort. 

Comparing  Balmoral  with  Toddington,  we  perceive  the  same 
diagonal  relation  between  the  Main  House  and  the  Offices ;  but  here 
the  management  of  this  idea  is  very  different.  The  four  Fronts  of  the 
Main  House  are  all  made  fully  available  for  prospect,  with  a  com- 
pleteness which  at  once  fnmidies  a  reason  for  the  peculiar  form  of 
plan.  At  the  same  time,  externally,  the  effect  of  the  Great  Tower, 
although  receding  from  the  main  Fa9ade,  yet  supported  by  the  back 
ground  of  the  Offices,  is  quite  satis&ctory, — a  very  different  case,  for 
example,  from  the  North-east  view  of  Osborne. 

The  one  Entranoe-HaU  here  is  a  much  more  properly  English 
arrangement,  and  a  more  hospitable  one,  than  that  of  Osborne.  I'he 
doorway  therefrom  to  the  GWlery  is  in  the  comer  of  both  apart- 
ments ;  an  unstately  but  unaffected  feature,  and  characteristically 

2  F 
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MediieTnl.  Thp  miitn  formi^^  by  oonnecting  tlie  Lilmiry  and 
HilliarrinMim  with  the  Druwiug-roont  is  worth  DOliiig,  u  a  oomfort- 
able  homely  plan  favoiirpd  liy  many-  The  door*  of  the  Dmiiig- 
room  luif^ht  npparently  h«Tc  boon  improrcti  in  arrasgeiiDent ;  but  the 
(ximpamtivc  awkwardaeas  of  acceiw  may  be  attributed  to  a  q)«enl 
anxiety  to  oxdudv  from  the  Gallery  not  merply  the  odours  of  ihn 
Kitchen,  but  those  of  the  Dining-room,— a  rufincniMit  not  nsnally 
BO  much  coiuddered.  The  Visitors'- roonia  have  mora  pnrpoee  than 
in  OsBORSE.  'ITio  Garden- En tmnoe,  as  a  orinltnuatuin  of  the  Galleij-. 
ia  well  placed.  Tho  sepsration  of  the  BuUcr'B-I'antiy  and  the 
PIut«-room  by  tho  passageway  ia  contrary  to  rule ;  but  the  uae  of 
thin  paaiageway  for  the  Ball-room  is  an  nftor-tbought,  Tho  placing 
of  the  Kitchen-door  outside  the  house  (under  a  Covered-way,  it  will 
be  observed)  is  done  to  ensure  the  non- transmission  of  Idtcben- 
odoura.  The  thoroughfares  tlirough  the  Seni-ante'-nall  and  Stew«rdV 
ruiiin  are  perhaps  a  local  freedom.  The  HousekeeperVroonw  uv 
also  not  plBc«d  t'xaotly  aoeoi-ding  to  English  Krfitem. 

The  IVincipal  Staircase  of  the  nouse  is  in  reality  a  prrmto 
apprt»ch  to  a  Family-Suite,  which  ootnipies  thp  whole  of  the  West 
Front  on  the  upper  floor,  with  a  private  Gallerj-  over  the  one  bekiw. 
This  Sui{«  includes  a  handsome  Boudoir  for  the  Queen,  ftnd  also  a 
Libraty,  which  proves  useful  as  a  private  Dining-room. 

The  purpose  of  the  Ball-room  is  chiefly  to  accommodate  festiye 
,iswnihli>>«  of  "  thi-  folk  of  tl](.  placf."  'J'h.'  ^iayn\  Fiitnily  orriipy  a 
dais  in  the  Alcove,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  MinKtrele'  Gallery  at  the 
South  end. 

Thf  at>i".'Ct  of  the  house  soems  to  Imvo  ni]uirt-d  a  good  deal  of 
eoDiproniino  with  the  pvospeol.  'I'lif  Ltiniii(;-room,  however,  is 
rj^rht ;  and  the  Drawinfr-nioin.  if  it  mi^rht  Ix-  Ihitter.  might  be  worse. 
Thf  South  asp.el  of  thu  Futranee  also  is  fir  Kiieh  a  case  an  unusual 
advaiilaf^e.  Tht-  I  Ira  wing-room  Fa^di' fiyinlh  towardsa  semicircular 
Flon-(-r-(iardfn  on  giusH  with  a  central  fountain,  and  the  North- 
west pR*,peut  looks  up  the  valley  of  tho  Dee  "  belweon  the  hills." 


I'LATK  XIX.  —  Bridgewater  Ilors. 


(Piige  58.) 


of  tlie  State-rooms :  tlie  question  of  Circiiil-Biiilc  for  receptions  and 
for  B  "  abow-liouse ;  "  the  Staircaw\  —  AspeeL 
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The  plan  which  constitiites  our  illustration  exhibits  very  little 
more  than  the  State-Eooms ;  and  its  merits  and  demerits,  or  rather  its 
greater  merits  and  less,  scarcely  need  to  be  pointed  out.  The  com- 
bination of  the  State  Dining-room,  State  Drawing-rooms,  and  Pio- 
tnre-Gallery  into  one  Suite  is  exquisitely  adjusted.  The  separation 
of  the  Dining-room  by  an  Ante-room  is  well  done.  It  seems  a  pily, 
however,  that  the  Suite  was  not  allowed  to  occupy  the  whole  story ; 
another  Gallery,  or  a  Library,  instead  of  the  private  rooms,  not  only 
would  have  been  more  appropriate  in  character,  but  would  have 
constituted  that  Circuit-Suite  which  for  lai'ge  receptions  is  so  essen- 
tial. In  such  a  case,  it  may  be  further  noted,  the  Dining-room 
would  have  been  best  placed  at  the  upper  extremity,  so  that  the 
promenade  of  a  reception  should  not  lead  through  it,  but  past  it  to 
the  Stairioase  landing.  For  the  promenade  also  of  what  is  called  a 
shouhhouse  (as  this  is)  the  complete  circuit  plan  is  most  desirable. 
The  answer  to  this  last  observation  will  obviously  be  that  the  public 
are  not  expected  to  go  beyond  the  Picture-Grallery  and  possibly  the 
Corridors;  but  practically  this  can  never  be  the  rule.  We  may 
next  look  at  the  Staircase.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  another  part 
of  the  work  (Part  L,  Chapter  XI.)  how  the  arrangement  of  this 
leading  feature  came  to  be  altered,  as  represented  on  the  plan ;  and 
further,  how  the  effect  of  Classic  grandeur  would  have  been  im- 
proved if  the  Entrance  could  have  been  in  front  of  the  ascent  (which 
was  however  impossible),  and  still  more  if  there  could  have  been 
divided  upper  flights  occupying  the  entire  width  of  the  Cortile. 
The  present  effect  of  the  Staircase,  landing  at  one  comer,  makes  it 
remarkably  inferior  to  other  parts  of  the  composition. 

The  cispect  of  these  State-rooms  happens  to  be  not  good ;  but  this 
is  a  case  in  which  no  choice  could  be  had.  The  Drawing-rooms  are 
West,  but  they  look  over  St.  James*s  Park;  the  Dining-room  is 
South  and  West;  but  there  was  no  alternative,  the  other  sides 
having  no  outlook. 


PLATE  XX.— West  Shandon.    (Page  58.) 

An  extreme  cam  of  irregularitj.  —  Entranoe-Hall ;  Suite  of  Pablic-rooms ;  doom 
of  Inteicommimioatioii ;  Drawing-room  ;  Libniy ;  Dining-room,  Sec, ;  Offices ; 
the  MuflenmB  and  Gallery.  —  Sham  windows.  —  Compared  with  Plate  XXXIY . 

This  plan  is  presented  in  our  series  as  an  extreme  case  of  inten- 
tional irr^ularily.  The  only  instance  in  which  symmetry  has 
obtained  any  academical  recc^nition  in  the  interior,  is  on  the  right 
flank,  where  the  Museums  and  Billiard-room  form  a  centre,  with  the 
Bakehouse  and  Dressing-room  as  wings ;  and  when  we  observe  that 
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this  solf  hymmotricKl  Eft^ade  is  nitlun  the  StaMe-yard.  we  iioed  not 
oonrider  it  to  detract  much  from  the  universal  government  of  non- 
aocord  which  diutiuguishes  this  plan  from  all  others  in  our  series. 

There  ig  obviously  a  great  deal  of  the  merit  of  convenience  ob- 
tained by  thin  total  disregard  of  oonventioual  regularity.  But  if 
an  ©xamination  of  such  a  plan  as  this  should  produce  the  impression 
that  the  principle  i»  carried  to  exoees,  Gound  ci-iticiein  must  be  allowed 
to  dictate  that  ncedlees  irregularity  is  a  positive  fault. 

The  Entrauco-Hall  in  this  house  is  much  too  small,  unless  we 
include  with  it  the  interior  Vestibule,  when  again,  if  large  enough, 
it  becomes  awkward  in  form.  The  Clo^-room  is  a  good  item.  The 
Breakfast-room  is  not  conveniently  situated  ;  but  it  has  perhaps 
boen  8o  placed  by  neoossity.  The  three  Publio-rooms  form  a  good 
suile  of  its  kind.  Comparing  them  with  a  similar  arrangement  in 
IlAiJioitAL,  it  ifl  to  be  noted  that  here  the  doors  of  interoommunication 
are  not  as  before  nest  the  window  wall,  but  next  the  door-wall ;  this 
has  manifest  advanlages  (aU  the  "snug  comers"  arc  preserved); 
but  we  must  not  overlook  the  door  beside  the  Dining-room  fireplace. 
The  position  of  the  Drawing-room,  bo  near  the  Entrance,  is  incon- 
venient. The  Library  is  extrejuely  good.  Tlie  Dining-room  must 
be  considered  very  peculiar ;  the  character  of  form  is  not  that  of  an 
eating-room  at  all ;  no  doubt  considerations  of  prospect  have  go- 
verned the  case.  The  Plate-cloeet  in  the  Dining-room  has  an  appear- 
ance of  convenience ;  but  it  is  of  doubtful  value  in  that  position. 
The  dinner-access  is  very  convenient,  through  the  hatch  in  the 
Serving-room ;  but  the  butler  is  not  well  jdaced.  The  Offices  gene- 
rally are  very  comp,iet,  but  imt  inKtructivc.  The  Museums,  I'icture- 
gallery,  and  Billiard-room,  in  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to 
other  apartments,  ai  e  what  is  called  ■'  out  of  the  house."  Lastly, 
there  is  here  a  space  rif  ground  floor  alwiit  120  feet  square  without 
any  internal  open  space  whatever.  This  ia  convenience  at  the 
expense  of  light  and  air :  and  if  there  be  not  stagnation  and  un- 
whoh'someuess,  it  must  be  because  these  arc  impos-sible  on  the  plea- 
sant shore  of  Ihc  Garo-loch. 

'I'he  use  of  sham  winJow-roceBses  must  not  be  overlooked  ;  with 
so  much  freedom  of  treatment  generally  this  feeble  conventionalism 
seems  unaccountable. 

On  the  whole  this  plan  is  worthy  of  close  attention,  as  an  illus- 
tration, first  of  freedom  overdone,  and  secondly  of  compactness  over- 
done, iiud  yet  all  intelligently  worked  out.  By  comparing  this 
with  the  proper  Scotch  model  (Plate  XXXIV.)  these  shortcomings 
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PLATES  XXI.,  XXn.— Comparative  Designs   in  the 
Classic  and  GtOTHic  Modes.    (Pages  60,  62.) 

Model  plans  of  no  valne  practically;  conditions  adopted  in  this  case.  —  Plate 
XXI., — Cortile,  Entrance-Hall,  and  Staircase ;  Pablic-iooms ;  (Garden-Entrance ; 
Family-Suite.  —  Offices  separately  treated.  —  Aspect — Plate  XXII.  and  refer- 
ence to  Plate  XXXIV.-- Refinements  introdnced.  —  Characteristic  Gallery, 
Staircase,  and  Hall.  —  Family-Suite ;  Offices.  —  Aspect 

It  is  distmctly  to  be  understood  that  these  sketches  are  not  offered 
as  model  plans.  Such  designs  are  never  of  any  valne ;  they  appear 
to  lack  inevitably  something  like  life,  which  a  specific  practical 
purpose  alone  can  give.  The  object  in  the  present  instance  has 
been  simply  to  exhibit,  at  the  close  of  our  historical  argument,  a 
certain  special  contrast  between  the  two  great  Styles  of  Plan  upon 
whose  diversity  so  much  of  our  argument  may  be  said  to  turn. 
Accordingly,  we  have  here  no  more  tban  this ; — the  same  items  of 
accommodation  are  dealt  with  in  two  ways ;  equality  of  conditions 
is  studied  in  all  general  particulars ;  mere  authenticities  are  disre- 
garded ;  there  is  a  free  acceptance,  in  both  cases,  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  passing  day,  including  regularity  in  the  Gothic  plan, 
so  far  as  we  take  pleasure  nowadays  in  regularity,  and  irregularity 
in  the  Classic  plan  so  &r  as  convenience  requires  it ;  and  it  is  in 
respect  of  what  may  be  called  characteristic  disposition  after  all  that 
the  comparison  is  instituted ;  no  preference,  lastly,  being  suggested 
in  favour  of  either  over  the  other,  and  drawbacks  being  acknow- 
ledged in  both.  Plate  XXI.  therefore  illustrates  thus  the  Classic 
or  academically  regular  manner,  and  Plate  XXII.  the  Gothic  or 
academically  irregular  manner. 

In  Plate  XXI.,  the  Classic  plan,  the  central  feature  of  arrange- 
ment is  a  Cortile,  surrounded  by  the  usual  Gallery-Corridors, 
approached  centrally  through  a  symmetrical  £ntrance-Hall,  and 
having  incorporated  with  itself  a  symmetrically  disposed  Prin- 
cipal Staircase.  On  the  one  hand  of  the  Cortile  there  are  the 
Dining-room  and  Billiard-room  with  the  Library  between  them, 
symmetrically  designed  en  suite;  on  the  other  hand  there  are  the 
Drawing-room  and  Morning-room  with  a  Saloon  between  them,  as 
a  symmetrical  suite;  the  Saloon  constituting  also  the  Gkrden- 
Entrance.  Of  the  arrangement  of  the  Private  Family-Suite  it  need 
only  be  said  that  it  is  still  r^nlar  in  itself  and  at  the  same  time 
perfectly  convenient  The  Offices  also  may  be  left  with  the  remark 
that  regularity  of  external  effect  is  made  to  cooperate  with  that 
internal  freedom  which  convenience  requires.  No  attempt,  how- 
ever,  is  made  to  combine  House  and  Offices  into  one  symmetrical 
whole;  because  this  is  deemed  a  spurious  Classicism.   Neither  is  the 
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natural  tendency  of  the  Offieea  to  take  a  furm  of  their  own,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Houao,  in  any  way  subdued,  because  euch  froedom 
IB  not  at  all  inconsietent  with  the  Classical  principle.  The  archi- 
toctural  Blyle  would  bo  Hural  Italian.  (See  Notes  on  Stt/U, 
Chapter  V.) 

Little  more  need  be  said  except  as  regards  aspect  The  Drawing- 
rooms  being  supposed  to  h&ve  the  Snuth-eMt,  the  Faniily-«uita  has 
the  same;  tho  Billiard-room  has  the  North-west,  Iho  Libraiy  the 
same,  wid  the  Dining-room  the  same ;  and  the  Entrance  has  the 
North-east,  which  takes  the  morning-sun  at  least  till  nino.  The 
Kitchen,  Larders,  Ac.,  are  Northwards  as  required. 

In  dealing  with  Plate  XXII.  as  a  plan  of  GoTUic  type,  it  ought  to 
be  remarked  that  in  I'late  XXSIV,,  which  ropreeents  (he  modem 
8cot«h  moddl,  we  have  the  best  ordinarj- application  of  the  Mediteval 
principle,  and,  indeed,  perhaps,  a  more  charactorlatic  one  than 
the  present.  Accordingly,  as  wo  have  in  that  illustration  all  that 
wo  could  wish  in  respect  of  tho  mere  froedom  of  the  MedUeval  tj-pe, 
we  have  the  more  readily  taken  occasion  in  this  one  to  introdnce 
that  internal  refinement  in  respect  of  which  the  Scotch  practice 
is  not  unfrequently  very  defective.  This  liaa  led  ua,  for  instance,  to 
give  the  Drawing-room  Facade  a  eymmetrical  charsoter  towards  the 
long  Terrace-walk  of  the  Iawu  ;  also  to  suggest  the  interior 
Ganlen:  and  furihor  lo  form  tlip  Corridors  nround  this  in  strict 
regularity.  Fur  it  must  bo  rcmeinbered  here  again  that  it  is  only 
inevitable  irregularity  tliat  heciinu's  a  merit;  intentional  or  even 
unnecossary  obliquity  is  an  alloctatiuu  and  an  inconvenience.  Com- 
pared with  I'late  XXI,,  however,  this  design  gives  to  the  t  iallcry  an 
essential  character  of  privacy  which  cann'>t  attach  ti>  the  Cortilc, 
and  to  the  Slaiieaso  a  seclusion  wliioh  the  more  stately  niiuiiier 
could  not  pwsibly  poswcHS.  The  Entrance-llall,  also,  in  no  longer 
tho  same  central  apju'oacli  that  it  was.  The  Family- r>iiite  is  grouped 
without  restraint,  because  restraint  is  needless.  If  thenftices  appear 
to  be  disposed  with  less  freedom, — less  than  even  in  the  Classic 
design, — it  is  only  to  show  that  regularity  is  not  necessarily  incom- 
patible with  convenience. 

As  for  aspect,  the  Drawing-room  Front  being  placed  South-east, 
the  Di-awing-roiim  itself  has  South-west  light  also,  and  tho  Billiard- 
room  North-east  light:  tho  Libraiy  is  South-east;  tho  Entrance 
North-east:  the  Galleiy  North-west  (free  of  sunshine);  the  Family- 
suite  Southward,  with  the  Itoudoir  -South-west  (this  being  not  so 
fivoiiiablo'i :  and  llie  tbi,-f  OfBccs  arc  generally  well  placed,  except 
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PLATE  XXTTT.— Kitchen  Apparatus.     (Page  208.) 

This  presentment  of  an  arrangement  of  Kitchen-apparatus  is  folly 
dxplained  incidentally  in  the  chapters  on  the  Kitchen  Offices ;  and 
nothing  could  he  said  here  except  in  repetition. 


PLATE  XXIV.— Undebscab:  Grounds.    (Page  336.) 

A oomprehenaive  and  compendious  example.  — Aspect;  objectionable  treatment  of 
South-east  Fnmt  — Diying-ground,  Stables,  (xardens,  &c. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  comprehensive  and  compendious  example  of 
the  disposition  of  a  small  estahlishment ;  exhihiting  House,  Offices, 
and  Adjuncts,  G^ardens,  and  Pleasure-ground,  all  in  very  complete 
and  compact  form.     The  space  occupied  is  ahout  5i  acres. 

The  aspect  of  the  House  is  North-west  for  the  Entrance  Front, 
and  North-east  for  the  Offices ;  so  far  for  the  hest ;  hut  it  must  he 
remarked  as  singular  that  the  South-east  Front,  which  ought  to 
he  reserved  as  much  as  possihle  for  Drawing-rooms,  &c.,  communi- 
cating directly  with  Lawn  and  Flower-Oarden,  has  here  one-half  of 
its  extent  occupied  hy  a  Drying-^ound,  and  the  other  half  very 
much  covered  with  a  Conservatory. 

However,  the  Drawing-room  itself  no  douht  occupies  the  portion 
of  this  Front  otherwise  vacant;  and  then  the  arrangement  of 
Terraces  and  Flower-Grarden,  and  secondarily  of  Conservatory  and 
Lawn,  hecomes  so  far  commendahle  that  we  have  only  to  r^ret 
that  the  Drying-ground  should  have  heen  allowed  to  interpose  itself 
at  all  in  the  particular  spot  where  it  is  so  unwelcome.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  Stahle-Yard,  Farm-Yard,  Kitchen-Garden,  and  Garden- 
Yards  is  at  all  events  very  convenient ;  and  if  we  suggest  that  the 
prospect  lies  Southward  and  Westward,  this  affords  a  good  answer 
to  our  douhts  as  to  aspect.  The  plan,  however,  will  so  thoroughly 
explain  itself  that  further  remarks  are  needless. 


CKITICAI,  NOTES  OS  THE  PLATES. 


PLATE   XXV.  —  FlLLONGLKV    ViCAUAUE    AND    WOOUHEYES 

Park.     (Page  440.) 


UBeful  oiMDple«.  —  Tlie  Pabstkage  :    Anprnt:    Dinnoi-servico ;   Side-Eatmnco ; 
PciTcIi  and  BkU.  Jtc.  —  WooDuiYis  Pars:    Porcli  and  Hall;  IKiiDor«erTicti ;   1 
Boom-doors;     Kilchun-v»puura ,     MorninB-room ;     Cltwk-tDom;    Back   Btair;   f 

These  plana  represent  t«o  houses  of  small  size,  which  are inetmotivo  I 
ohieflj  because  email  houses  are  eeldom  well  arranged  ii 
which  this  treatise  takes  of  the  matter. 

In  the  Parsonage  we  may  nol«  that  the  Dining-room  and  th«  J 
Drawing-room  are  of  equal  sijie,  fronting  to  the  Kame  aspect  (Souih-  i 
ward  of  coumc,  and  the  right  aspect  fur  a  /'orbur^Dining-Fooni) ; 
tlie  Drawing-room   has   end-windows   hesides,   and  atill   the   wall    { 
space  not  too  much  cut  up ;    the  Dining-room  has  a  oonveniont  | 
servioe- hatch   to   the   BuLler's-Pantry ;    the    Kitchen   is    shut   off 
perhaps  as  well  as  it  could  be  in  the  circumstances ;  and  the  Side- 
Entrance  serves  for  the  Study  and   OtEcea  both.     The    Porch  is 
enclosed  from  the  interior  Hall,  which  is  so  far  right ;  bnt  if  this  ] 
Porch  wei-e  estended,  as  an  Entrance-Hall,  to  the  end  of  the  Stndj,-  \ 
and  the  Study-door  placfd  in  the  8taircii.>ie,  ibe  arrangement  might 
bo  superior  in  the  estim.ition  of  some.     ITio  Back-Stair  is  a  good 
feature  in  so  bmall  a  house.     The  Side-Porch  is  needlessly  sinall. 
The  Bedrooms  are  good  of  ilieir  kind.     One  Water-closet,  surely, 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  house  ;  besides,  it  is  not  well  placed. 

In  the  second  design  wc  have  a  house  of  about  the  same  size,  but 
of  moi-e  complex  arrangement,  and  with  the  addition  of  Stable- 
Offices.  The  Pi.ireb,  which  here  also  takes  the  place  of  an  Entrance- 
llall,  is  still  smaller  than  could  be  wished,  although  the  open  Ves- 
tibule between  it  and  the  Staircase  is  a  convenient  addition.  The 
service-door  in  the  Dining-room,  in  respect  of  its  being  so  closely 
opposite  the  Kitchen-door,  cannot  be  commended :  if  the  Passage 
were  wider  and  the  Kitchen-door  five  or  six  feet  oif,  with  a  small 
service- dresser  intervening,  convenience  would  have  been  betler 
secured  ;  and  it  may  bo  noted  that  parsimony  of  sjiace  in  such  a 
passageway  is  especially  to  be  avoided.  The  position  of  the  Draw- 
ing-room door,  so  veiy  near  "  the  way  out,"  is  unforlunat©  ;  as  also 
that  of  llie  Dining-room  door  so  closely  opposite  to  it.  The 
Kite  hen- vapoin-K,   to   all    appearance,    must  bo  ti-oublesonie.     The 
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Bedroom  service,  "but  merely  an  access  to  tlie  Servants'-rooms.  The 
Water-closets  are  three  in  this  house,  which  is  well.  The  little 
Lobby  attached  to  one  of  the  Bedrooms  is  a  good  feature, — creating 
in  &ct  a  Private  Suite  in  a  small  way.  The  Yard,  for  Kitchen  and 
Stables  alike,  is  as  it  should  be  for  a  case  of  the  kind ;  and  the 
simple  Stable  accommodation  is  well  placed. 


PLATE  XXVL— Bylaugh  Hall.    (Page  440.) 

A  good  Glaasic&l  plan.  — MotiTe  of  disposition  of  Booms ;  Principal  Staircase  and 
Dinner-Stair;  Gentleman's-rooin  and  Libiaiy;  Door  in  Dinner-stair;  Doors  of 
GentlemanVroom ;  Entranoe-Hall  and  Porter*s-rooEn. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  sort  of  Classical  plans.  The  North  Front 
is  appropriated  to  the  Entrance,  Dining-room,  and  Billiard-room; 
the  South  Front  to  the  Drawing-room,  Library,  and  an  Ante-room 
Grarden-Entrance ;  the  centre  is  occupied  by  a  Saloon  or  rather 
Central  Hall,  open  to  the  roof;  and  the  minor  apartments  and 
Staircases  are  adjusted  to  fill  the  vacant  spaces.  The  Principal 
Staircase  ia  secluded  at  one  angle  of  the  Central-Hall ;  a  Dinner- 
stair  is  attached  to  the  Dining-room  in  conjunction  with  a  Service- 
room  (the  Offices  being  in  the  Basement),  and  the  Glentleman's- 
room  is  attached  to  the  Libraiy ;  all  very  excellent.  The  doorway 
from  the  Dinner-stair  to  the  Principal  Staircase,  however,  seems  to 
be  a  slight  mistake  in  fSavour  of  the  kitchen-odours,  for  the  sake  of 
access  from  the  Dining-room  to  the  Closet  under  the  Stair.  The 
four  doors  in  the  Gentleman's-room,  also,  are  subversive  of  privacy. 
The  Entrance-Hall,  although  small,  is  nobly  planned ;  the  Porter*s- 
room,  however,  would  be  more  useful  as  a  Cloak-room  and  Lava- 
tory, &c.    This  plan  is  well  worthy  of  study. 


PLATE  XXVII.— Stormokt  Castle.    (Page  442.) 

Of  mixed-Medlffival  type.  —  Entranoe-apartments ;  Family-Snite ;  Dinner-flervice ; 
no  Back-8tBir ;  LiteroommnnicatioDS ;  Sabdiviakm  of  Drawing-rooms,  &c. 

This  plan  is  of  mixed  Mediaeval  type,  and  well  suited  for  com- 
parative study  with  the  last.  The  Porch,  the  Entrance-Hall,  (a 
tower,)  and  the  laige  Inner-Hall,  with  Cloak-room  and  Closet 
attached,  constitute  a  series  of  Entrance- Apartments,  not  altogether 
characteristic,  or  perfectly  well  arranged,  but  suggestive.  The 
Family-Suite  formed  of  the  Gentleman*8-room  and  Morning-room 
(Boudoir  we  shall  call  it)  is  well  managed.     The  Service-room  and 
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Lift  are  to  bo  noticed  :  tbe  small  size  of  this  Servioe-room  indicates 
no  doubt  another  one  bolow.  The  servants'  route  thereto,  across 
the  private  Corridor  from  tho  Stair,  is  matter  of  questionable  pro- 
priety. There  seems  to  be  no  Back-Stair,  which  would  bo  a  pity. 
The  connection  of  Dining-room  and  Drawing-room  is  certainly  not 
to  be  imitated.  The  two  Drawing-rooms,  when  thrown  t<^ther, 
mnst  form  a  noble  and  pietniesqno  eruetnbk ;  the  Library  aleo  is  well 
attached;  and  if  the  Dining-room  connection  had  but  an  Ante- 
room interposed,  the  whole  would  be  a  very  good  suite.  One  thing, 
however,  is  that  the  way  in  which  the  two  Drawing-rooms  are  each 
cut  into  two  eeparato  eymmetrical  parts  by  a  screen  of  columns  is 
more  than  queetionable.  The  ^U  space  in  tbo  Family  Drawing- 
room,  it  may  be  also  pointt-d  out,  is  too  much  cut  up  for  ordinsTy 
Aimiture;  and  aa  to  fireside,  there  is  none. 


PLATE  XXVIU. — Walton.     (Page  442. ) 

An     QDaBOBUy     Btalelf    plun.  - 

Libraiy,  Ac. ;  Servanla'  occen 

liar  b&bile. 
This  is  a  plan  in  which  the  stateliness  of  the  arrangement  is  un- 
usually Kkilfnl ;  although  the  porfuct  convenience  of  the  rooms  Ik 
sometimes  mutter  for  debate.  The  t'arriag<>rorcli  and  Entrance- 
Gallery  (instead  of  an  Entiiince-llall),  terminating  in  tbe  finely 
disposed  Saloon,  although  the  scak-  is  not  large,  eunvcy  an  idea  of 
very  considerable  magnificence,  and  of  more  lii;in  iiidinury  graceful- 
ness. The  interior  Corridor  also,  teiTainating  at  one  end  in  the 
same  Saloon  and  at  the  other  in  the  Staiicase,  with  light  at  each 
end,  is  kg  far  eqnally  refined  iu  conception.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  this  Corridor  has  no  light  whatever  in  itself;  its 
appearance  is  thus  rendered  far  from  cheerful  at  the  best,  and  in 
dull  weather  it  must  become  (wsitively  dark.  The  Dining-room, 
with  Sei-ving-room  attached,  is  as  it  should  be  :  the  Kitoheu  is  well 
removed ;  the  Library  and  Breakfast-ioom  (let  us  say  Morning- 
room)  make  a  good  suite ;  the  Ground-floor  ISed room- Suite  in  con- 
m-ction  with  the  Gentle  man 's-room  is  remarkably  well  worthy  of 
note ;  the  servants'  access  to  the  Enlranco  is  very  convenient ;  and 
the  Offices  generally  seem  t«  be  as  conveniently  disposed  (except  in 
certain  noticeable  details)  as  the  peculiar  seclusion  of  the  Bntler's- 
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PLATE   XXIX.— Mr.  Kebip's  Model  Plan,   and   Hin- 

DERTON.     (Page  444.) 

The  Model  Plan, — want  of  yitality  in  all  sach.  —  South-east  Front ;  Dining-room 
mistaken ;  Hall  and  Corridor  ;  Conservatory ;  Drawing-room ;  CtotlemanV 
room ;  Batler's-Pantrj,  &c^  a  hlnnder ;  Greneral  value  of  this  plan.  —  Hindebton, 
—much  superior ;  Entrance  and  Staircase  :  Cloak-room ;  Dining-room  and 
service ;  Offices ;  Conservatory ;  Objectionahle  relations  of  doors  to  fireplaces. 

The  first  of  these  designs  is  one  of  those  generally  useless  adven- 
tures a  Model-Plan  ;  the  second  is  an  executed  example  similar  to  it 
in  principle.  The  way  in  which  the  latter  exhihits  a  sort  of  vitality 
which  the  other  does  not  is  apparent  at  a  glance  to  the  practised 
eye :  all  Model-Plans  have  the  same  fault. 

In  the  first  instance  we  have  an  extended  South-east  Front,  accom- 
modating the  Drawing-room  and  Lihrary  according  to  rule.  It 
takes  the  Dining-room  also ;  and  so  far  very  well,  inasmuch  as  the 
particular  form  of  the  projecting  window  excludes  the  sunshine  in 
the  afternoon.  The  end  windows  of  the  Dining-room  are  also  correct. 
But  all  the  while  we  cannot  say  the  room  is  properly  lighted.  The 
Hall  and  Corridor,  although  spacious,  are  not  well  disposed.  The 
Conservatory  is  pretty  well  placed,  as  regards  hoth  aspect  and  con- 
venience ;  it  is  in  full  sunshine  from  dawn  till  noon,  and  in  half- 
shade  during  a  few  hours  later  in  the  day ;  and  its  connection  with 
the  Corridor  and  the  Dining-room  (if  also  a  Sitting-room)  is  pleasant. 
The  Drawing-room  is  a  good  one.  The  G^ntleman's-room  is  not 
perfectly  well  approached.  The  Butler's-Pantry  is  an  evident 
blunder:  so  is  the  Water-closet, — ^beside  the  Housekeeper's-room. 
The  dinner  route  is  not  right,  certainly.  The  Offices,  and  the 
Adjuncts  especially,  are  worth  examining.  The  plan  as  a  whole  is 
interesting,  particularly  as  illustrating  the  views  of  a  landscape- 
gardener  on  aspect. 

HiNDERTON  gives  a  very  similar  arrangement  of  nearly  the  same 
materials,  but  much  more  skilfully  contrived.  The  Entrance  is 
somewhat  small,  but  the  Staircase-Hall  makes  up  for  this  very  well, 
although  informally.  The  Cloak-room,  &c.,  taking  the  Hall  as  it  is, 
are  acceptable  in  a  compromised  position.  The  Dining-room  is  well 
placed  and  well  planned,  and  the  service  is  convenient  in  a  simple 
way.  The  Offices  are  especially  good  according  to  their  scale, 
except  that  the  Larder  opens  out  of  the  Scullery.  The  Conservatory 
is  of  little  value  as  an  appendage  to  the  House,  because  it  is  so 
difficult  of  accesa  The  Drawing  room  and  Library  are  faulty  as 
respects  the  relation  of  door  to  fireplace. 
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PLATE  XXX.  — Hembtkad.    (Piige  144.) 

A  lueducyBliBEil  CUraksl  plaiL — Bntnncu ;  Uall  and  Stoircace  of  peonluu  cha- 
netbi ;  Saloon  ;  otiier  Public-roonui ;  Diuing-nxoD  :  Buoandarf  BntnnoEB,  I>iA, 
■Dd  Men's^tur;  BniiDutn-roum ;  KitcUeo  OSjoea  uul  othura. 

This  is  an  eseeodingly  good  example  of  freely  modi^ed  Clnssical 
plan, — we  may  indeed  call  it  mediteTalizedClasi^ical.  To  begin  mth 
the  Entrance,  tluB  is  perfect.  The  combined  Kail  and  Staircase 
within  tbns  assume  very  mQcb  of  tbe  character  of  a  Gothic  Hall, 
with  ite  Entiy  and  Screen  ;  its  main  area,  however,  being  occupied 
by  a  etatoly  Staircase.  Tbe  Saloon,  taking  it  in  the  Falladian  sense, 
as  a  Public- Apartment,  with  ila  Bymmetrical  doorways  at  two 
equally  important  points  of  access,  its  central  end  doorways  tii 
Dining-room  and  Drawiug-room  (a  most  noble  route  to  dinner),  and 
its  Loggia  without,  is  a  charmingly  skilfnl  feature.  There  is  a 
doubt  however  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  lighting.  The  Drawing- 
room,  again,  has  no  door  of  its  own  from  the  Staircase,  The  Library 
and  BilUard-room  arc  commendable  in  perhaps  every  respect  except 
the  lighting  of  the  latter.  The  Dining-room  has  an  accidental  &iilt 
in  reepeot  of  the  obliquity  given  to  the  bay-window  to  keep  it  clear 
of  the  Giinleii-EutrHncc  ;  but  uthenviso  its  roqiiireiiieiits  .ire  well 
thought  over.  The  Card  en- Entrance  and  Luggage-Entrance,  Lift, 
and  Men's  Stair,  are  well  gi'oupcd  ;  only  thjit  the  route  to  the  Gar- 
den-Entrance from  the  Family-rooms  might  he  objected  to.  The 
Business-room  is  too  much  identified  with  the  Offices;  hut  very 
conveniently  served  by  tlio  Iiuggage-Knlrance.  The  kitchen  odours 
seem  to  be  well  intercepted,  and  peculiarly,  by  the  thorough  draught 
through  the  Kocondarj-  Entrances.  The  relations  together  of  tbe 
Kitchen  and  its  Larders  {an  excellent  scries),  the  Butler's-l'autrj- 
and  adjunct,s,  the  Housekeepcr's-room  and  adjuncts,  the  Sel■^■ant8'- 
Hall,  tho  Back-Entrance,  the  Laundry- Offices,  and  the  \\'omen's- 
Stair,  are  well  worthy  of  study  in  every  respect.  Even  the  position 
of  the  Vegetable -Store  is  a  point  of  merit,  and  there  are  other  little 
niceties  which  we  have  not  space  to  point  out. 
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PLATE  XXXL— Nun-Appleton.    (Page  446.) 

The  old  and  new  portions.  —  0£Bce-Entranoe ;  Drawing-rooms;  suggested  Hall; 
Drawing-room  aspect  and  prospect ;  Gonservatoiy,  &c. ;  BUllard-room  as  part  of 
Corridor ;  Dining-room  peculiar,  alse  Library  and  Gentleman's-room ;  probable 
reasons;  OflSces;  avoidance  of  Basement  Offices;  ingenious  Plate-closet; 
Servants'-rooms  arranged  for  aspect;  particular  interest  of  this  plan. 

This  is  not  an  entirely  new  house ;  but  that  circumstance  need  not 
interfere  with  such  examination  as  we  have  to  make  of  its  arrange- 
ments,— indeed  rather  the  contraiy.  The  old  part  is  the  parallelo- 
gram (Eastward)  below  the  Dining-room,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
the  Entrance ;  the  Dining-room  itself  and  all  beyond  it  constitute 
an  addition. 

It  has  to  be  explained  also  that  the  Entrance  to  the  OfiSces  happens 
to  be  on  an  under-story  (in  the  open  Court)  owing  to  the  rapid  slope 
of  the  site  Westward. 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  plan  is  the  more  than  ordi- 
nary number  of  Drawing-rooms  (including  in  the  term  the  Saloon 
and  Morning  rooms) ;  due  to  the  difficulty  of  otherwise  appropri- 
atiug  the  old  house.  The  critic  may  perhaps  think  that  the  Saloon 
might  have  been  made  a  Mediaeval  Hall,  and  the  Vestibule  the 
screened  Entry;  but  second  thought  will  show  that  a  Saloon  of 
this  kind  is  probably  really  the  '^  Living-room  '*  of  the  £etmily  (the 
Drawing-room  being  preserved) ;  in  which  case  it  could  not  be 
spared  in  this  way.  The  Drawing-room,  being  on  the  North  Front, 
and  on  the  Entrance-Front,  is  thus  doubly  at  a  disadvantage ;  but 
the  Morning-rooms  supply  the  want  thus  suggested,  and  probably 
the  North  prospect  is  fine.  The  Conservatory  attached  to  these  last 
apartments  is  very  pleasantly  placed.  The  little  ''Study'*  seems 
merely  intended  to  fill  up  a  comer.  The  peculiar  formation  of  the 
Billiard-room  as  an  enlargement  of  the  Corridor  is  a  homely  idea, 
and  not  uncommon  in  various  forms ;  but  it  is  too  much  suggestive 
of  mere  economy  of  space  to  be  generally  commendable,  besides 
that  the  privacy  of  the  play  is  lost  The  form  of  the  old  house, 
however,  excuses  all  imperfections  so  Cblt.  The  Dining-room,  which 
is  new,  is  exceptional  in  its  internal  arrangement;  the  one  side- 
board of  common  custom  must  become  probably  a  pair  of  buffets ; 
but  if  the  door  from  the  Corridor  could  have  been  placed  towards 
one  angle,  this  need  not  have  been  so.  In  that  case,  however,  the 
access  firom  the  Serving-room  must  have  been  modified :  in  short, 
the  usual  rule  would  put  the  sideboard  in  the  centre  of  the  end 
wall,  with  the  entrance-door  at  one  side  of  it,  and  the  serving-door 
at  the  other — in  this  case  without  symmetry.     The  Library  and 
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Gentloman'n-rooni.  it  may  be  thought,  in  tho  noit  place,  ooght  not 
to  be  bojond  tho  Back-Stair ;  but  here  agMiii  the  ciroumstajiciMi  of 
tlie  iilJ  houM  have  obvioiigly  iutcrpoBed. — ihis  second  Stair  being 
in  fuut  not  so  niDoh  inferior  as  supplementary  to  the  old  one  ;  luid 
this  in  Ikct  may  have  governed  the  position  of  tho  Dining-room  d<x>r 
oppoeito.  The  diepoBition  of  the  sovoml  depurtmeuta  of  the  Offices 
aro  according  to  rule ;  the  Larder*,  &c.,  being  below.  That  lh« 
Offices  should  havp  bwu  put  i>u  the  rrincipabfloor  level  in  tho  oii^ 
oumstanoes  is  a  thing  to  be  commended  fur  what  may  be  called  ita 
courage:  moat  architoeta  would  have  coquetted  wilh  a  fallacious 
economy  and  formed  Bafiemenl  Offices.  The  contrivance  of  the 
na1«-clueet  is  ingenious,  as  ila  position  is  safe  in  every  way  with- 
out interfering  with  the  Butler's  Etdroom,  The  Servants'-Hall 
neems  to  be  unduly  removed  from  the  women's  side  ;  allfaotigh  the 
Maid«'-ruom  malcfw  up  fur  this  bo  far,  ^^'e  should  alno  question  the 
pusition  of  the  Houaekec-per's-room,  but  for  the  circumBtanco  that 
the  plan  has  rery  commendably  proceeded  upon  the  axiom  that  the 
Servants'  Sitting-rooms  should  have  the  onteide  aspect :  if  the 
Housekeeper's- room,  or  even  the  Servant*'-Hall,  had  been  placed, 
as  might  be  suggested,  where  the  Kitchen  is,  an  outlook  upon  the 
Court  would  have  been  all  it  could  have.  This  plan  is  especially 
interesting  in  view  of  the  two  oompromteing  elements  constituted 
first  by  the  form  of  the  old  house,  and  secondly  by  the  Basement 
Entrance  for  the  Offices, 


PLATE  XXXII.  -  SoMEiiLEiToN   llALi..     (Pajje  44fi.) 

AiiiBlmr  arcliilitluri .  Kiilniiu'L-CViurt  niiJ  Ijiiiilsiniii.'  (inrdi-'Tiiiij;.  —  Kiitranci- 
lliill.  Clink-rooms,  Si<li<-Ku1ruDci's:  I'riiiL'ii>nl  Slikirnini'  nnil  (.Jnrili  ii-KiitmtiLv: 
C'lirriii'ira  Inil ;  Dniwing-mom  siicriticiil  !■■  Wiiittr-Gnrr It'll ;  Muaic-rcKiiii ; 
l)iiiiii;;-liuU  viTy  riliJit'liuiiiiUk' :  Libmry  iiiiil  Itrc.ikn^t-riNJiii ;  Biuiiirs^i-rooiu  a 
Comitiiic-lioHs,. ;  Bultfra  Piinlrj-;  KilL-bi'ii  OlKci-^  —  SlabU-s  Biul  Aviaries.— 
Tbe  Wintfr-linrdcii  of  grtat  iuteri'sl :  the  iiucMiuii  of  ila  ntknOimcnt  to  tbt- 
imiiBO  ili»i;uaM.Tl  i[i  dftiiil. 

This  is  a  dopigii  charaL-terisfd  by  a  good  de;il  of  what  is  interesting ; 
but  thero  is  much  Ihiit  is  unMUcce^s|■ul,  -  owing  probably  to  the  civ- 
cumstjtncc  that  the  designer,  although  an  extremely  clever  artist 
(a  sculptor  and  onuiuiental  mason),  -was  not  a  legitimate  or  practical 
architect.     Nothing  seems  more  easy  to  some  persons  than  planning 
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The  Entrance  must  be  cunaidered  good  ;  the  Court,  Porch,  and 
Stable  gateway  are  well  arranged.  The  Gardens,  also,  and  the 
Winter-Garden  (for  the  sake  of  which  chiefly  the  example  is  in- 
cluded in  oar  series)  are  very  complete.  The  landscape-gardener, 
in  short,  is  entitled  to  mnch  praise. 

The  Entrance-Ual)  ia  stately  and  artistic  rather  than  coDvenient. 
The  two  Cloak-roomB  are  more  than  the  honse  requires  ; — that  for 
Ladiee  seems  quite  mistaken  in  purpose.  The  Lnggage-Entrance  is 
peculiar,  not  placed  according  to  rule,  but  useful.  The  other  Side- 
Entrance  (to  match  it)  is  superfluous  altogether.  The  Principal 
Staircase  is  well  placed,  but  lacks  character.  The  Garden-Entrance 
is,  for  its  own  purpose,  extremely  eouvenient  The  tortuoiis  and 
dark  Corridors  form  a  striking  feature  throughout  the  plan.  The 
Drawing-room  is  sacrificed  to  the  Covered-Garden,  and  could  not 
possibly  be  wholesome.  The  Music-room  is  a  misnomer.  The 
"  Dining- Uall "  is  simply  a  very  bad  Dining-room ;  its  aspect  almost. 
due  West  (tie  worst  in  the  whole  compass) ;  its  prospect  towards 
the  Gardens,  contrary  to  sound  principle;  its  two  entrances  both 
equally  unsuitable,  one  through  two  Drawing-rooms,  and  the  other 
in  a  narrow  Garden -Passage  and  close  to  the  veri-  Garden-door; 
the  dinner-route  simply  as  bad  as  bad  could  be, — tbrongh  the  Prin- 
cipal Staircase,  in  direct  view  of  the  Entrance,  and  along  the  Gar- 
den-Passage 1o  the  end.  The  Librarj'  is  marred  by  bebg  made  a 
thoroughfare  to  the  Breakfaat-room,  otherwise  accessible  only 
amongst  the  Offices,  The  Business-room  is  very  peculiar ;  con- 
venient to  two  secondary  Entrances,  but  utterly  inaccessible  trcm 
the  Principal  Entianae  or  the  Public-rooms ;  it  ought  to  be  called 
a  Counting-house.  The  Butler's-Fantjy  must  be  very  much  devoid 
of  light  and  air  ;  and  it  is  singularly  separated  from  the  Offices  at 
large.  The  Kitchen-Offices  are  beneath  criticism  in  perhaps  every 
reispect. 

The  Stables  and  Aviaries  are  somewhat  exceptional,  and  the  latter 
scarcely  intelligible ;  but  as  a  gntup  of  Offices  attached  to  the 
Entrance-Court  there  seems  a  good  deal  to  commend  in  their  airange- 

But  the  Wint«r- Garden  is  the  redeeming  feature  of  Somerleyton, 
and  compensates  for  muuh  that  is  amiss  :  it  illustrates  aUo  rer^-  well 
the  entire  case  for  and  againstsuch  an  adjunct  to  a  bouse.  The  noble 
and  charming  effect  of  this  structure  is  widely  celebrated ;  and  its 
l)lan  deserves  the  highest  commendation.  The  waj-  in  which  it  is 
attached  to  the  house  also  is  a  bold  effort  to  cut  a  knot  which  is 
not  easily  untied.  That  a  grand  Conservatory  of  this  kind  must  be 
directly  attached  to  some  of  the  Family -Apartments  seems  inevi- 
table ;  but  how  to  effect  this  without  damage  to  ventilation  is  the 
iculty,  Here  the  Drawing-room  ia  openly  sacrificed.  But  that 
other  two  rooms  covered  by  the  enclosure  have  windows  in 
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other  walla  is  obrionsly  a  merit  in  the  circnmaUnoes.  Ferhape  it 
may  be  BU^eeted  on  the  basis  of  this  case  that  the  wall  to  be  covered 
by  such  a  W inter* Qarden  ought  generally  to  be  appropriated  to  two 
apartments  and  no  more,  eaoh  having  a  separate  end  or  back  light; 
it  seems  impossible  to  include  three  rooms  and  ventilate  the  middle 
one.  The  disturbance  of  eymmetiy  in  the  plan  of  the  Winter-Gar- 
den itself  seems  unnecessary  here.  The  Corridor-door,  also,  would 
be  deemed  by  most  persona  entitled  to  the  central  place  rather  than 
the  Drawing-room  window ;  but  this  is  a  &ir  question  for  differenoe 
of  opinion.  If  the  two  apartments  si^gested  a  few  lines  back  were 
separated  by  a  small  Saloon  or  Vestibule,  lighted  and  ventilated  by 
some  means  &om  above,  with  a  central  doorway  central  in  the  Gar- 
den, this  arrangement  would  please  very  much. 


PLATE  XXXm.— Mentmore.     (Page  448.) 

A  grand  Olaano  pUn.  —  Oentnl  &iea;  Enbanoe-stapa;  Drawing-nicim  (nik^ 
Boudoir,  jonotioQ  of  Omuerntoi? :  Dining-Tdom  dgecttoiuble ;  Bnriixiw  wtite ; 
Snbititate  far  Clock-toom ;  Smaller  DiniDg-nom  or  Bnakfiut-nxun  ;  lAbyrinth 
of  Oonidon.  —  OIBaei  geneiallr ;  KitcbMi  group ;  Hoiuekeepar'i  aod  Butler'a 
departmenti ;  BreireTT  and  lAnndrj  gnmp ;  OeUing-light,  &o. ;  general  ohaiaetei 
ofOffloea. 

This  deeigu  exhibits  the  elements  of  grand  Claseio  plan.  The 
central  axes  of  the  Cortile,  continued  through  the  Entranoe-Hall, 
Carriage-Porch,  and  Court-Yard  in  one  ease,  and  through  the 
Grand  Staircase  and  the  Garden-Entrance  in  the  other,  are  charac- 
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to  overlook  the  circnmstance  that  the  Corridors  about  the  Principal 
Staircase  and  their  communications  with  the  Offices  are  a  mere 
labyrinth.  In  the  Offices  we  cannot  help  seeing  a  good  basis  of 
plan  ;  the  individual  apartments,  however,  are  not  always  placed  so 
well  as  could  be  wished.  The  Kitchen  and  its  accessories  are 
peculiarly  segregated ;  but  in  themselves  pretty  well  grouped, 
with  one  exception, — namely,  the  Scullery,  which  has  a  Passage 
intervening.  The  HousekeeperVrooms  and  those  of  the  butler's 
department  are  well  grouped ;  and  the  Servants'-Hall  and  Women's- 
room,  although  separated  from  the  housekeeper  too  much,  must  be 
accepted  in  the  circumstances.  The  separate  group  of  Brewery 
and  Laundry  Offices  is  commendable;  except  that  the  Knife- 
house  surely  need  not  form  an  item.  The  prevalence  of  ceiling- 
light  throughout  is  a  disadvantage.  The  artistic  question  of  sym- 
metry as  between  the  Offices  and  the  Conservatory  might  be  matter 
of  dispute.  On  the  whole,  looking  at  these  Offices  as  an  instance 
of  more  than  usual  external  regularity  combined  with  much 
internal  freedom,  the  student  of  plan  may  receive  a  good  deal  of 
instruction  from  them. 


PLATE  XXXIV.— Modern  Scotch  Model.    (Page  450.) 

The  Scotch  school  of  Architects ;  their  practical  merits  and  their  shortcomings.  — 
Principles  exemplified  in  the  plate,  their  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  most  convenient  houses  in  the  kingdom 
have  for  many  years  back  come  from  the  hands  of  certain  Scotch 
architects.*  Tlie  name  of  Mr.  Burn  particularly  has  long  been 
distinguished  in  connexion  with  this  circumstance.  The  merits 
of  this  school  make  no  pretentions  to  be  of  the  artistic  order,  but 
turn  entirely  upon  practical  usefalness ;  an  unswerving  adherence 
to  the  common  comforts  of  residence,  a  strict  and  careful  attention 
to  the  minutise  of  the  habits  of  the  gentry,  and  an  avoidance  of 
every  sort  of  ostentation,  are  the  guiding  principles.  The  mere 
details  of  accommodation  are  furnished  to  us  by  previous  practi- 


*  There  is  of  course  a  reason  for  this. 
It  is  said  that  the  Scotch  gentry,  as  a 
rule,  huild  larger  and  better  houses  than 
the  English ;  and  in  a  certain  sense  this 
is  tme.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
either  that  the  Scotchman  overbuilds,  or 
that  the  Englishman  underbuilds.  Dif- 
ference   of  national  chai«cter  may  be 


partially  involved ;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, it  is  more  a  question  of  the  compara- 
tive value  of  money,  with  reference  first 
to  building,  and  secondly  to  style  of 
living.  Thirdly,  there  may  be  some- 
thing in  Scotdi  administration  of  ex- 
penditure. 
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tionera,  as  witnenA  the  ooiupltrluui'isa  of  Lokoleat  (Piste  XIV.)  :  but 
the  ultimate  standard  combinatiaDB  in  Trhich  these  elements  are 
best  t<i  be  iiGcd  fur  the  requirements  of  Engli^^h  fmnilies  the  Scotch 
Bohool  have  had  the  great  merit  of  reducing  to  sj-Btcm.  The 
accompunjring  faahs  hnvo  been  chiefly  such  as  ftrise  from  a  defi- 
ciency of  elegance,  and  a  HJou-neas  to  accept  the  aid  vf  new  appli- 
ancee,  soiculific  and  otherwise ;  Rliortcomings  which  arc  easily 
acoouulc-d  f(*r,  bat  whioh  aj-e  none  the  lew  to  be  diBConw^d. 

The  design  by  whioh  we  illnslrate  this  manner  of  arratigetneut 
is  liased  npoo  a  careful  study  of  some  of  the  best  plans  of  the  clai». 
The  reader  will  be  easily  able  to  find  his  way  through  Entrance- 
towor.  Gallery,  I'uUic-roonis,  and  Princiiial  Staircase,  all  in  perfect 
grouping  of  mere  convenience.  The  private  Pumily  bnite,  again, 
(cliamcterietio  of  the  school),  will  be  readily  intelligible;  that  of 
LoNOLEAT,  in  fact,  put  in  the  superior  form  of  a  special  1\  ujg, 
llivre  is  the  convenient  compacting  of  the  Ulfioes  alto ;  touching 
the  Dining-room  on  one  side,  and  (he  Family  Suite  on  Iho  other, — 
the  one  the  men's  side  exclusively,  the  other  the  women's  esclu- 
sively, — the  one  the  butler'M  domain,  the  other  the  housekeeper's, — 
with  the  Servants'- Hall  as  meeting  ground,  and  the  Kitchens  aa  a 
Bpecial  department  placed  centrally  in  tiie  rear,  and  backed  by  the 
Court  and  Outbuildings.  The  perfect  freedom  of  arrangemeut  U 
also  to  be  noted,  involving  an  irregularity  of  exterior  which,  if  it 
is  generally  quaint  rather  than  picturesque,  is  seldom  eccentric. 
The  relations  of  the  ]t<>inls  of  cntiunce  arc  iiuothcr  char.ictenstic 
mutter, — the  I'rinciiiiil-Eutr.incc,  the  hugsjr.ige-Eutniuce,  the  G:iulen- 
Entruncc,  the  rvTVunts'-Kntmuce,  euch  in  ils  own  [iru|K;r  place. 
C.-rtaiu  diiiwbiioks  are  nlso  here  nioic  or  less  apparent.  The 
l>ecnliar  cliaractcr  of  tlic  interior  Courts  is  one:  tlicv  nr,'  iilmnst 
invariably  mere  sh'ipeles^  ch.-oiles.s  wells  f.ir  li);ht.  The  Clo;.!;- 
rooiu  and  Liivatory  at  tlir>  Eiilrancc  are  a  reiinciii<.-nt  dial  act  cr- 
isticiilly  iibscnl :  the  Water-closet  altuclu^d  ti-  -.he  I.ujrsage-Eutri.nce 
and  Sctving-rooin  being  equally  characteristically  substituted.  Tlic 
nnartihtic  form  which  the  liiillery  often  fakes  "we  have  not  been 
able  to  convey.  A  want  of  careful  lighting  and  ventilation  in  the 
Oonidois  loo  often  mars  the  best  aiTangeuients,  'I'he  aspect  of  the 
chief  apartments  is  also  frequently  i-endercd  disadvantageous,  in 
order  to  meet  too  hastily  rival  eon  si  derations  of  convenience. 
Lastly,  the  introduction  of  the  old  Scotch  tunets  for  the  mere  sake 
of  imitating  the  obsolete  forms  of  a  barbai'ous  style,  we  have  not 
exhibited  at  all ;  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  countenance  the  idea  in 
any    degree    that    the    ad-iption    of   this    a.hnirahlc    plan-model    uf 
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PLATES  XXXV.,   XXXVI.— Mansion,   Berkshire. 

(Page  452.) 

Purpose  of  the  illustration.  —  Non-classical  style.  —  Basis  of  Picture-Gkdlery  ;  the 
scheme  of  plan  inTolyed.  —  Other  peculiarities  on  Ground-floor.  —  Ditto  on  upper 
stories.  —  Advantages  of  irregular  plan. 

There  are  several  pecnliarities  in  this  design  which  will  not  only 
excuse  its  introduction  as  an  illustration,  but  enable  the  author  to 
exemplify  the  way  in  which  he  considers  certain  principles  of  plan 
ought  to  be  carried  out. 

Plate  XXXV.  represents  the  Ground-floor  of  the  house.  The 
style  of  plan  is  obviously  of  the  irregular  or  Non-Classical  type, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  plain  that  symmetry  has  been  dul}' 
recognised,  and  eccentricity  avoided.  The  primary  basis  of  the 
arrangement  consists  in  the  demand  for  a  Picture-Gallery.  it  is  con- 
sidered, first,  that  a  valuable  collection  of  pictures  ought  to  be  pro- 
perly displayed, — ^not  merely  put  up  on  the  walls  of  the  Family- 
rooms  at  hazard,  but  placed  in  a  Gallery  of  scientifically  adjusted 
dimensions  and  well  contrived  light.  But  secondly,  it  is  thought 
that  to  attach  such  a  Gallery  to  the  house  as  a  mere  show-place  is 
an  idea  wanting  in  that  domesticity  of  motive  which  ought  to 
pervade  everything  connected  with  a  private  dwelling.  Thirdly, 
since  it  is  scientifically  essential  to  have  the  Gallery  lighted  from  the 
ceiling,  to  what  domestic  purpose  can  such  an  apartment  be  best 
applied  ?  Obviously  to  that  of  a  chief  Thoroughfare, — a  Cortile  for 
'instance,  or,  as  preferred  in  this  case,  a  central  Gallery-Corridor. 
The  Grallery  is  better  than  the  Cortile  for  this  simple  reason,  that 
the  regulations  of  width,  height,  and  skylight,  arrived  at  by  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  experiments  (see  page  191),  point  directly 
to  the  Grallery  form  as  the  usefxd  form ;  and  one  law  always  incul- 
cated throughout  this  work  is  that  the  utilitarian  shall  govern  all 
other  considerations :  in  fact,  the  Section  of  the  present  Gallery  is 
very  nearly  similar  to  that  which  is  represented  in  the  woodcut  at 
the  page  just  referred  to.  A  fourth  question  now  comes  up  in 
respect  of  the  practical  Corridor  purpose  to  be  conferred  upon  the 
Picture  Gallery ;  and  an  inspection  of  the  plan  will  show  that  the 
routes  between  Entrance  and  Drawing-room,  Entrance  and  Morn- 
ing-room, Entrance  and  Library,  Entrance  and  Gktrden,  Entrance 
and  Gentleman's-room,  and  Drawing-room  and  Dining-room, — all 
the  chief  routes  in  fact  except  that  between  Entrance  and  Stair* 
case,  pass  directly  through  this  GkiUery ;  whereas  at  the  same  time 
the  private  route  between  Entrance  and  G^ntleman's-room  and  the 
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privnto  way  tu  llie  Entrance  from  tbo  Butler's  Pantr}*  aro  8tri%tly 
providod  fur.  The  Staircase  ie  coniiocted  with  tlto  Ball  a«  well  as 
the  Gallerj-,  on  the  groimd  alliidod  to  in  truating  of  the  uubjeot  of 
tlte  8tairoa*e  in  tlic  body  of  the  work,  namely  tliat  of  proper  facdlitj 
of  ]iMiiiMgu  fruQi  tlte  Eutvance  ap-staira  without  goiug  tlu-ough  the 
Imuso.  One  qnowtion  which  may  occur  to  tlie  reader  further  is 
whether  tho  Gallery  ought  to  have,  for  the  sako  of  cheorfubiew. 
samo  oittholi  contrived  ;  the  mere  doorway  to  ihe  Gardcn-Entivnce, 
however  contrived  for  ihis  end,  (even  with  eide-lights.)  may  not  he 
deemed  snfilcieut.  The  modi  B  cut  ion  reiiuired  would  be  to  cany 
the  Gallury  forward  in  Icngtli  t<i  the  full  extremity  between  Drawing- 
room  and  Hurning-room,— A  thing  easily  doAe,  but  not  in  this  Qise 
oon«idcr«d  Qece-»sary. 

Other  pecnliiuilieB  of  desi^  in  ihb  eKamplc  are  the  Bachelors' 
SUtir,  the  attachment  of  the  Couttervatory,  the  Waiting-room  for  ihe 
Giuitleman's-room,  the  Odd-room  ;  all  ea^y  understood  on  examiua- 
tivn.  The  effectual  subilivtiiiou  of  the  Officer  in  connection  ^th 
the  iJousekeeper's  Conidor,  Cook's  Corridor,  IJntler'a  Corridor,  and 
Men's  Coi'ridor,  is  also  ouaily  perceived.  The  arrangement  of  the 
Entrance-]  I  all,  Kntry,  Porch,  and  Lavulory,  is  on  the  cbaractoristie 
model  frequently  pointed  to  throughout  the  work.  The  Sleeping- 
rooms  for  the  Uen-servants,  as  disposed  for  protection,  are  also  to 
he  noted.  The  Eiitranoe-Oourt,  Litggago-Entrance,  Kitchen-Gontt, 
Sp.iic  \'.,<-a.  iMTv.-.^  In  CiMu^.  fi;ir,l,.ii-rLTnt(.'ts  and  Linras,  aiv  liistly 
to  be  KiK)ken  of  as  explaining;  themselves. 

On  Piute  XXXVI.  the  ni.[ier  htmies  are  given.  Here  the  notice- 
able fi-iituies  nro  sueh  as  liie  lolluwin;;  :— the  strict  eomplet-^nesa 
Kought  for  the  scvend  Guests"  ."juile.s  respf'ctivcly :  the  pioviaion 
for  fmnitme  throii^bont ;  the  Family  Suite  with  Uouduir  con-. 
nectod;  thu  Youiig-ladics'-ii loins,  und  spociul  Stair  fn>m  beside 
the  liondoir:  tlio  Nui>eiy  Suite,  includin-;  StmngeiV  Nursery  or 
Siek-RiouK  tJio  Servant  s'-rooni.s  in  dt-tailjthe  Seliool-roum  Suit^- ; 
;tll  readily  uiukTstood  on  inspection. 

It  has  rspi'cially  to  be  observed  that  although  Water-clo.^cts  are 
]iruviJi>d  in  abiiudaiicc,  not  one  exists  without  direct  communication 
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PLATE  XXX  Vn.— Design  for  London  Houses  (Page  454.) 

Defective  plan  of  the  ordinary  models  arising  from  difficulties  of  site.  —  Purpose  of 
this  design. —  Contrivance  of  light.  —  Basement  Offices  described.  —  Ground- 
floor  or  Dining-room  story.  —  First-floor  (Drawing-rooms).  —  Second -floor  (chief 
Bedrooms);  Third-floor  (secondary  Bedrooms);  Fourth-floor  (Nurseries  and 
Servants'-rooms) ;  and  Fifth-floor  in  roof.  —  Stables.  —  Principle  of  grouping  the 
houses.  —  Urgent  need  of  improTeme9t 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  London  houses  are  generally  very  defective 
in  respect  of  plan.  Upon  the  strength  chiefly  [of  an  intelligent 
commercial  liberality,  which  led  him  to  adopt  spaciousness  and  sub- 
stance as  his  maxims,  one  celebrated  "  speculating-builder  "  acquired 
such  a  good  name  for  his  houses,  that  Belgravian  footmen  have  been 
known  to  intimate  that  they  should  respectfully  decline  to  take 
service  in  a  house  of  any  other  man's  building.  Nevertheless,  ex- 
cept in  respect  of  the  space  and  substance  alluded  to,  it  is  diflicult  to 
say  where  the  houses  of  this  builder  are  better  than  others  of  their 
class.  The  common  fault  lies,  in  fact,  not  so  much  in  anything 
else  as  in  the  difliculties  of  ^, — the  contracted  width  and  dispropor- 
tionate depth,  for  instance,  the  succession  of  stories  all  not  only 
equal  in  the  area,  but  necessarily  similar  in  structural  partition- 
ment,  the  want  of  side-b'ght  and  side  access,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
more  important  houses,  the  inadequacy  of  the  Basement-stor}'  for 
the  accommodation  of  Offices  in  complete  form. 

The  design  represented  by  our  plate  is  a  recent  attempt  (at  the 
invitation  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster)  to  develop  the  way  in 
which  the  principles  of  plan  belonging  to  a  Gentleman's  House 
may  be  applied  in  London.  The  frontage  is  32^  feet,  and  the 
depth  about  140  feet,  inclusive  of  the  space  for  Stables  ;  and  these 
dimensions  are  the  least  that  can  be  accepted  for  a  really  good 
house. 

On  the  Basement  the  entire  depth  of  the  site  is  covered ;  including 
the  usual  space  between  the  House  and  the  Stables,  which  is  left 
open,  however,  from  the  ground-level  upwards.  There  is  the  ordi- 
nary street-area  in  front ;  and  similar  areas  are  formed  at  the  back- 
wall  and  at  the  Stable-wall,  for  further  lighting  below.  Then  there 
are  introduced  two  other  areas,  or  more  technically  wells,  neces- 
sarily as  small  in  size  as  would  be  admissible,  extending  from 
bottom  to  top  at  the  party-walls,  whereby  to  obtain  at  least  such  an 
amount  of  side-light  and  air  as  can  be  thus  had.  These  wells  serve 
to  give  windows  to  the  Back-stair  throughout,  the  Scullery  and 
Larders,  the  Bath-rooms  and  Water-closets,  and  various  other  small 
supplementaries ;  also  to  the  Staircase-Hall  (in  addition  to  a  f^ky- 
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light)  and  to  an  Ante-room  on  the  First-Floor;  so  that,  without 
ronddring  ihe  urdinury  yaniily-Tooma  in  any  way  ilejicndent  upoD  so 
aciint  a  supply,  we  are  able  to  give  to  the  multitude  of  little  places, 
whioh  go  far  so  tu  make  up  the  comfort  of  the  house,  that  light  and 
uir  without  which  they  are  of  little  Borrice; — in  fact,  no  fewer  thati 
Ihirly  Buch  aparlmeuts  (besides  the  Back-stair)  obtain  windows  by 
means  of  these  two  wells. 

The  Offices  accommodated  ou  the  BaseTOent  are  Kitchen,  SouUeiy, 
I'unttj-,  and  Larder ;  Butler's  Pantry,  Bedroom,  Safe,  and  rieaning- 
room;  Iloustiki-cper  8-ro«m.  Still-room,  Store-room,  and  Sorvanta'- 
Hall ,-  a  Wiue-cellai'  and  a  Closet  for  beer ;  a  small  Laundry,  a  amall 
Ilousemaid's-closet,  and  a  Sleejwng-room  for  two  nieu-servantB ;  be- 
sides the  usual  -vaults  in  front,  and  similar  ones  in  the  istr&me 
it^ar,— the  latter  of  which,  it  is  submitted,  ought  to  relio 
former  of  coals  and  dnst.  The  Bock-stair  has  a  Lift  from  bottt^n 
to  Ujp,  If  these  Offiowi  are  somf^timoa  of  small  dimensions,  it  nmst 
be  remembered  that  tlie  iiuesttou  in  London  is  nut  of  what  spacioiis- 
nens  they  can  be  hud,  but  wliethi'r  they  can  be  had  at  all.  To  guard 
Kguinst  the  transmission  of  kitchen-vapours,  the  door  of  the  Kitchett 
is  placed  in  a  Torch ;  and  the  dinner-service  would  piss  through  a 
hatch  within,  and  upwanhs  by  means  of  the  Lift  and  Back-stair. 

On  the  Ground-floor  ve  have  a  Dimng-rcK»n  at  the  back  (as  it 
ought  to  bo,  if  possible^,    an   Entrance-lTall  which  is  not  the  i 
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c  objected  to.  The  I. -shaped 
Miiti:  (if  two  roiniis  with  folding-diwrsluislwcomesit  ihoruUj^hlvesta- 
l,lis!i,.d  ill  I.oiuloii  houses,  that  pi-nple  forj^^t  the  fact  t hill  it  similar 
iuiuugeiiicnt  ill  tht-  oinmtry  would  Ijo  eou^idered  by  themselves  tu 
bo  a  '^rons  vulgarity.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  how  to  eimnect 
two  i>«>ms,  if  pl.-ieed  at  iMek  nnd  fi.mt.  witli  the  .Staircase  between. 
This  is  resolvable  into  the  question  liuw  to  make  an  Ante-room  wide 
enough  to  l)e  other  than  a  mere  passageway,  lii  ilio  prei-ent  plan, 
10  fuct  is  the  width,  which  must  certainly  bo  held  uuffieieut. 

(.hi  (lie  Second-floor  ilierc  are  two  complete  Private  IJcdroom- 
Suites,  (lue  for  the  heads  of  the  family  nnd  one  for  p;ue»ts,  with  a 
Biith-room    (for  p:™tle(uen)  in  addition.     Ou  the  next   Floor  we 
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suite  and  Bedrooms  for  the  female-servants,  one  for  the  lady's-maid 
being  specially  adapted  and  famished  with  a  Wardrobe-closet 
attached.  Still  higher,  in  the  roof,  there  wonld  be  Lngg^e  and 
Lumber-rooms,  and  any  further  Servants'-rooms  that  might  be  re- 
quired. The  Lift  in  the  Back-Stair  communicates  with  every  stoiy 
throughout 

The  Stable-building  in  the  rear  accommodates  on  the  Ground- 
floor  three  Stalls  and  a  Loose-box,  and  two  Carriage-houses ;  and 
in  one  of  these  there  is  provision  for  harness,  including  a  fire- 
place. On  the  Upper-floor  there  are  the  necessary  small  Loft, 
and  a  Living-room,  three  Bedrooms,  and  Closets,  for  the  coach- 
man. 

The  blank  comer  of  the  plate  offers  an  occasion  for  representing 
the  manner  in  which  such  houses  can  be  grouped  in  a  row,  on  the 
principle  that  every  one  shall  be  distinguished  from  its  neighbours 
by  a  projection  in  the  Facade,  and  not  by  a  mere  boundary-line  be- 
tween two  shades  of  paint  on  one  flat  surface ;  but  this  is  rather 
beyond  our  present  province. 


PLATE  XXXVIIL— Blake  Hall.     (Page  454.) 

Two  purposes  of  illustretioii,  the  Offices  and  the  Alterations. — Additions  described 

sQccessiyely,  &c.  &c. 

This  Plate  illustrates  two  points:  first,  the  general  arrangement  of 
a  modest  establishment  with  Stables  and  Farm-Offices  directly 
attached,  and,  secondly,  and  chiefly,  a  work  of  Alteration  of  a  very 
usual  and  practical  kind. 

As  regards  the  Offices  no  remark  seems  to  be  necessary :  their 
disposition  is  simple  and  intelligible  in  the  extreme. 

The  Alterations  on  the  Main  House  comprise,  first,  the  addition  of 
a  Drawing-room  and  a  certain  conversion  of  the  old  rooms  to  suit ; 
secondly,  the  addition  of  a  complete  Bedroom-Suite,  with  Bondoir, 
as  a  story  over  the  new  Drawing-room ;  thirdly,  the  addition  of 
an  Entrance  and  Cloak-room  :  and,  fourthly,  some  minor  amend- 
ments. 

The  way  in  which  the  addition  of  the  Drawing-room  makes  way 
for  the  removal  of  the  Dining-room, — this  again  for  the  removal  of 
the  Library, — and  this  again  for  the  introduction  of  a  Gentleman's- 
room, — is  characteristic  of  such  improvements  in  a  very  common 
way.  It  must  not  be  denied,  however,  that  the  dinner-route,  although 
no  worse  than  before,  is  no  better ;  and  that  the  route  from  Draw- 
ing-room to  Dining-room  is  bad, — which  could  not  be  helped  ;  but 
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thti  I.ibmry  and  Cientleman'o-room  are  aa  well  as  one  coaM  hnpo. 
The  new  Diawiug.rooiu  is  a  very  noble  apartment ;  it  is  only  to  be 
regrolted  that  Ihe  Dining-room  cuuH  not  be  ronde  of  corresponding 
importanco.  The  Ante-Drawing-room  again,  although  the  best 
that  conld  be  Iitid  in  the  circumBtaneci'.  it)  obTionsly  not  according 
to  rule ;  but  thiB  and  vanons  other  sboiicoroings  are  only  everyday 
illustmlions  of  the  free  compromitie  which  worka  of  .Vlteration  uni- 
versally involve. 

The  Torch,  Voslilnile,  and  Olunk-rmim,  &c.,  ore  manifestly  meet 
valuable  additionii. 

The  Bedroom  Suite  on  the  First  Floor  is  also  of  great  valne  \o 
the  house :  but  there  is  nothing  peculiar  abont  ita  arrangenieiit. 


PLATE  XXXIX.— Latham  Hall  Offices.     (Page  456.) 

Theil  oonTvnioD  Toe  modern  met;  the  RitcLeu  OlScca;  Butlvr's  Offices;  Uonse- 
betfter's  Ufflc«*.  —  Ptiroutn'-Httll  and  WomenVroom ;  Oeilicg-light  and  aqiect. 
—  Stableii  und  Worltshopa,  &c. 

The  instructive  manner  in  which  tiioae  Offices  have  beeu  converted 
to  suit  present  requirements  will  well  repay  the  attention  of  the 

re.idrr.  OoTiiiu.n,-iii-  will,  ihr  Kil-turi.  w  fiii.l  It  U<  U-  n^miiv,.,! 
from  the  Mniii  Ik.usu.'  ami  all  otinesion  thcvwith  (as  ivgimls  tbo 
eoiivi'yuno-  of  ..duiirs)  etrvctiially  fliut  ot!':  in  fact,  tb-iv  m.tiiis  to  K- 
no  p.issiig.-w,iv  to  thv  StJiirL'iws  uxci-'pt  llinnj^li  the  Sf|-vmits'-l lull. 
(Th|.  facility,  by  the-  bye.  willi  whtrh  llics>.  nnwolconiv  vapimrs  Lad 
passi'd  fiimitho'old  Kitohori  stntii^lit  ui.:,laii-,-:  ia  a  rumailiahk'  [...iiit 
in  Ihv  original  i>ian.)  At  llu-  Wmo  liiiK>  tlio  i^LTviL-r  of  diniior 
is  .moii.iitlvi-rovidvd  fur  bv  tlie  toimation  of  a  lliom^i-srair  and 
Lift  iirar  ut'  hand  :  tlh-  Stair,  by  tli.^  bv,  beiiii?  itself  i.ruloc-tfd  fr^n, 
Ihu  Kitchi-n-odotiis  by  inraii.-.  of  tli.'  ihvnir.,iis  j.assa-vway  i.iid  two 
j>iis«iyc--di inrw.  Tlio  Soidleiy  and  ibicc  LuidiTS  aiv  ciinijileti! ;  and 
11  I'antry  in  addition  will  bo  si-en  lH.'sidi'  the  Kiteheii,  beiiLg  the 
I'iWtry-room  no  doubt.  Tlii-rv  is  also  a  (.V«.l-closi>t  at  band.  The 
Brnsbini^-roiitn  ;ind  Hoot  and  Knifo-honscs  iiro  at  a  disadvantage,  in 
respect  of  llioir  distance  from  the  Servants'-llall  and  nullor's- 
I'aiitry  ;  bnt  this  must  have  been  some  mailer  of  compromise.  The 
linller's  I'aiitry  ami  ISedinum  iiro  convenient  in  thcm.'elves;  and  so 
are  the  Ilousokceper's-room.  Still-roi>iLi,  and  Store-room  :  and  both 
suites  are  in   e.„,v,.nient    iel,,lion   ^n  far  to  the   Servatils'-Hall ;   but 
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the  circumstance  that  the  butler  is  placed  between  the  housekeeper 
and  the  Kitchen  seems  unfortunate ;  and  if  the  Servants'-Hall  has  to 
be  traversed  by  all  persons  passing  between  the  Housekeeper's-room 
and  Steward's-room  and  the  Offices  generally,  this  is  so  far  to  be  also 
regretted.  The  Women's-room,  in  its  relation  to  the  Servants'-Hall 
and  the  HousekeeperVixx)m,  is  sufficiently  well  placed ;  but  not  in 
respect  of  the  principle  that  the  whole  of  the  Women-servants' 
Offices  ought  to  be  together.  The  use  of  ceiling-light  in  the 
Kitchen-Offices,  because  of  their  South  and  West  aspect,  is  to  be 
noted  with  approbation. 

As  regards  the  Stable-Offices  the  plan  is  very  readily  followed, 
and  its  convenience  perfectly  apparent.  The  Workshops  and  Yard, 
and  the  Keeper*s-rooms  and  Gun-room,  in  connexion  with  the 
Stabling,  are  worthy  of  note. 


PLATE  XL. — LoNGLEAT,  Original  Plan.    (Page  458.) 

Introdaced  merely  for  oompariBon  with  the  altered  plan,  Plate  XIV. 

In  treating  of  Plate  XIV.,  which  represents  this  example  in  its 
modernised  form,  all  that  we  have  to  say  of  the  merits  of  the  work 
of  Alteration  has  been  said :  in  fact  the  present  plate  is  introduced 
for  no  other  purpose  but  to  enable  the  reader,  in  considering  the 
arguments  of  the  Supplement  on  Alterations  which  is  added  in  this 
edition  to  Part  Si-xond,  to  study  in  detail  the  way  in  which  the 
architect  so  skilfully  effected  his  object  The  confusion  which 
prevails  in  this  old  plan  is  apparent  at  a  glance, — the  want  of: 
special  purpose  in  the  rooms,  the  want  of  intelligent  relationship 
between  them,  and  the  particular  defectiveness  of  the  means  of 
communication ;  but  in  the  new  plan  all  these  evils  vanish  as  if  by 
magic.     So  successful  a  work  of  conversion  is  seldom  to  be  seen. 


PLATE  XLI.— Ddnsdale.    (Page  458.) 

An  example  of  IncorporatioiL  —  Mode  of  GonTenion,  chiefly  into  Thoroughfare- 
space.  —  First-floor,  &c 

This  is  another  illustration  for  the  Supplement  on  Works  of  Alteration. 
In  this  instance  a  small  house  which  previously  existed  is  preserved 
as  far  as  was  possible,  and  incorporated  with  the  new  building ;  and 
it  is  more  as  an  example  of  this  very  common  transaction  than  for 
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■ny  other  purpoao  that  tUe  case  ia  laid  Wforo  tho  rn«clor.  The 
qoMtinn,  morooTcr,  is  left  quite  open  fur  liis  oons  id  oration  wbether 
it  was  n  tnio  or  fulse  economy  so  to  xavo  tho  olil  work.  (See 
Si'i-PLEMKitT  TO  Paiit  ^»»nd,  Chapter  II.) 

HowQver,  nupposmg  thia  qnestion  to  be  decided  in  favour  of  the 
uonveniion,  the  way  in  which  it  hu  horu  Iwcn  doeiuwl  best  to 
(iccomplish  this  is  characteriatic  of  »  large  class  of  cases.  In  » 
word,  the  r^Ader  han  to  note  how  oonsidenible  a  jitut  of  the  old 
hoiiM  ie  turned  into  Thorooghfarea.  The  old  Drawing-roiim 
beoomes  very  readily  ii  Mo  ruing- room,  and  the  Kitchen  a  Lihruij'; 
a  Stndy  is  also  formed  withont  mucii  difficulty;  but  the  entire 
ruinainiler  of  the  Qi-onndfioor,  indeed  alinoal  two-thirda  of  (he 
whole  area,  could  only  bo  made  avnilftblc  us  Entrance,  StoirciMe, 
and  Corridor-spaco.  Nor  ib  thia  to  ho  taken  an  an  instjuico  of  regret- 
able  wantc :  on  the  conttarj'.  it  is  mthor  an  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  it  ifl  frequently  as  a  means  of  obtaining  spacious  Thoroughfare* 
in  this  way  at  little  cost,  that  the  incorporation  of  an  old  houm, 
bocomea  Bdvieable.  In  the  present  cuao,  aa  examination  will  sbow, 
tho  Principal  Thoronghfarea  hare  a  very  good  effcot,  especially'  if 
the  Ante-room  and  Coneervatoty  be  included  in  the  nuemhle. 

~  t  eame  general  principle  of  oonTcrsion  is  fbJ- 
me  spaoiouanoM  of  Chief  Thoroughfares  is  obeerv- 
ilsowoHhyof  note,  with  itaspKcinna  Balcony 
attached  overlooking  Ihc  Flower- Garden. 

The  iiirangcratiit  of  thu  Kii1r;uirf;  ' 'uurt,  TeiTace.  iind  G.irdeii. 
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rLATIO  XI-II.— AViSDSOR  Casti.k  State  1!oom«.   (Page  4i;o.) 


in  the  s^ericH  iicertui 
ations  iif  priictiLiil  i 


been  inlrodnciHl  more  for  the  sake  of  including 
n  cliiiiux  of  magnificence  than  for  any  cou&ider- 
liticip^m.  Kind  fiKoiiiiK  TilK  Fin'Rrll,  of  voliip- 
tnouw  iiicnion-,  must  have  all  the  credit  of  dire'Ctorship  lu-re  :  iiml  of 
Sii!  .1  i.vriiv  Wyatviixk,  -nhosi'  ingi'iiious  ivarrangi'nicnl  of  Loxulkat 
wi-  liiiv.'  st'Vfral  tiiiicH  had  occasion  to  notice,  we  iicnl  only  say  that 
the  ri'val  nsjii  rat  ions  after  magnificent  arrangement  must  be  con- 
sidrrrd  In  liiov  U-rn  ably  ailminist.Tcd  by  an  areliif^'ct  >*.>  skilful  in 
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Mediaeval,  irr^ular,  random.  The  apartments  are  merely  clustered 
together ;  there  is  no  Corridor,  or  in  other  words  they  are  all  Corri- 
dors. Their  vast  dimensions,  it  is  true,  and  their  peculiar  uses,  take 
them  out  of  the  conditions  of  ordinary  rooms ;  but  still  there  ought 
surely  to  be  none  the  less  that  skeleton  of  plan  which  we  require  in 
humbler  subjects ;  indeed,  is  it  not  needed  all  the  more  ?  It  may  be 
suggested  that,  on  so  very  large  a  scale.  Classic  or  academically 
regular  plan  alone  can  really  satisfy  criticiBnL  Accordingly,  let  us 
imagine  the  State  Entrance  to  be  under  the  Vandyke-Boom,  and  a 
central  axis  to  run  from  thence  (along  the  present  axis-line)  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  building.  Suppose  the  Staircase  to  ascend 
on  this  line  in  one  grand  straight  series  of  flights ;  and  let  the 
present  grand  Vestibule  be  a  central  Saloon  at  the  landing,  of  sym- 
metrical form.  Imagine  the  Waterloo  Chamber  to  be  extended 
to  the  end  of  the  line  as  a  long  Thoroughfere-Gallery,  terminating 
in  a  window  and  open  space  beyond,  rather  than  in  a  blank  wall  and 
a  fireplace.  Then  let  a  suite  of  apartments  run  along  each  side  in 
regular  but  not  necessarily  symmetrical  order :  and  let  the  Vandyke- 
room  be  as  it  is,  by  way  of  a  transverse  communication  behind  the 
Staircase.  It  can  scarcely  be  disputed  that  such  simplicity  of  dis- 
position would  be  much  more  majestic  than  what  the  plan  repre- 
sents. Of  course,  however,  all  this  is  but  speculative  reflection,  not 
criticism  of  Sir  Jeffry  Wyatville's  skill ;  weighty  reasons  governed 
him  no  doubt  in  the  conditions  of  the  old  building,  and  in  those 
considerations  of  economy  which  in  England  compel  recognition, 
even  from  a  George  the  Fourth. 


PLATE  XLI II.— Palace  at  Dabmstadt.     (Page  460.) 

GontineDtal  model.  —  The  arrangementB  those    of  a  Hotel;    singular  features 

throughout,  and  hackward  state  of  G^erman  plan. 

As  supplementary  illustrations  this  plate  and  the  next  must  be  both 
interesting  and  useful  in  showing  the  modes  of  arrangement  adopted 
abroad. 

The  present  plans  represent  a  Residence  now  being  built  for  the 
abode  of  an  English  princess,  whose  husband  also  might  be  suppose^ 
to  have  become  somewhat  English  in  his  habits.  It  will  be  apparent 
at  a  glance,  however,  that  the  house  is  essentially  Continental  in  its 
arrangements.  Our  remarks,  nevertheless,  must  proceed  on  English 
bases,  because  this  is  the  only  real  purpose  of  our  criticism. 

Although,  therefore,  this  plan  has  its  own  kind  of  merits,  they 
are  strikingly  di£ferent  from   those  of  our  English  Gentleman's 
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nome.  The  Principal  Stairc&se  and  IlaU,  the  Ball-rooiD,  Dining- 
rtom.  Reception -roowB,  and  in  fact  Uie  whole  of  !ho  itciua  of  the 
Ground-Floor,  exhibit  a  free  and  epacious  Classical  mutive :  but  Uk^ 
would  be  with  ua  only  suitable  for  a,  eort  of  Hotel.  Again,  tba 
Uiuing-room  baa  no  sideboard  place-,  no  side  windows  (in  fact  it  has 
what  we  should  call  no  light  whatover).  no  fireplace  (because  then 
uru  no  &replac<is  anywhere),  and  no  dinner-route — except  quite  inci- 
dontally — which  ec«mB  inoomprehensiblo.  The  two  front  Uecepticm- 
I'ooms  are  mere  thoroughfarea,  with  little  else  in  them  but  doors ; 
the  very  Boudoir  (the  lower  one)  ib  no  better.  The  Beception-room 
attached  to  the  left  Gallery  ia  a  dismal  unventilated  alcove.  A 
wnter-cloeot  actually  has  ite  borrowed  light  looking  into  the  State 
GftUwy !  GentlcmenVToomo  aleo  ure  lighted  from  this  Gallory  in 
an  almost  incredible  way.  The  Corridor  by  the  rrince'e  room  ia 
almost  in  total  darlcnesa,  llio  Ante-room  to  the  Princess's  apart- 
ment is  absolutely  aa  dark  aa  night,  and  opens  too  out  of  the  dai-kc«l 
fnd  of  the  dark  Corridor.  Wftttr-cloBets  open  out  of  rooms,  and 
othorwi&c,  as  a  rule,  in  thu  most  gratuitous  publicly.  And  so  cm 
wo  might  go  throughout  the  whole  of  both  the  floors.  It  is  true 
that  German  customs  may  he  different  from  out's  :  but  if  this  be  the 
best  that  German  arohitects  can  do  for  a  prince's  house,  wo  must  bo 
allowed  to  hint  that  there  ia  room  for  improvement. 


TLATK  XLIV.  — Hois 
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Ije  Olio  (if  Ihu  iii.i^t  ch:iiM<;1<.Tislif  iiiiioug>t  ibo  niiiiiy  priviitc  li'csi- 
dfuces  with  wliiyb  Paris  and  itn  iK'ijjbbunihijod  Imve  buen  of  late  «o 
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On  tl.u  (.lioiiud-floor  (raised  some  5  ftvt)  the  S,i'';,  ,/Vi,/,-,v,  or 
Eiitranue-Hall,  is  a  small  vcslibiilv  readied  by  internal  .stops  fruni  u 
aiiiKuhiv  <l]i|ai.v.l  IViuh  at  the  -tiouud-level.  A  &!'■'.,  ./\,ifr,.t,;  ui 
\Vaitiii^--ro„iii,  fuim-  a  tlioiouglilaru  to  a  hinidsnmo  Principal  t^tair- 
cas^-  bevnml.  su^^lu.icd   at  oi.u  cou.or  of  llie  Iiliiisu.      Adjuiiiing  this 
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Appendix.  HOUSE  IN  PARIS.  461 

SjHe-a^manger,  or  Eating-hall  (our  Dining-room  being  a  very  di£ferent 
thing)  occupies  the  other  side  of  the  Entrance  Vestibule ;  and 
beyond  it,  in  a  wing  corresponding  with  the  Carriage-passage,  there 
is  a  Dinner-stair,  with  various  appliances  of  service, — amongst  the 
rest  an  Office  de  Luxs,  or  Store  for  conserves,  fruit,  wine,  &c., — a  sort 
of  refinement  on  our  Serving-room.  Then,  directly  in  front  of  the 
Salle  (fentree^  we  have  the  Salon  de  FamiUe^  or  Family  Drawing-room, 
— an  apartment  more  like  the  Thoroughfare  Saloon  of  our  Palladian 
houses  than  anything  we  should  accept  as  a  Drawing-room  in 
England  nowadays ;  it  has  one  doorway  from  the  Entrance,  another 
opposite  leading  to  the  Garden,  two  more  opening  into  the  Salon  de 
jeu,  or  Card-room,  on  one  side,  and  three  more  into  the  Grand  SaloHj 
or  superior  Drawing-room,  on  the  other ;  there  are  thus  in  all  seven 
doors  in  a  room  of  ordinary  size, — of  a  size,  in  fact,  which  does  not 
admit  of  any  windows  in  addition, — the  casement- doors  towards  the 
Garden  being  the  solo  means  of  lighting  the  room.  To  an  English 
family  this  airy  thoroughfare  would  be  of  no  use  whatever.  The 
Grand  Salon,  in  the  next  place,  is  joined  by  two  doorways  to  tbe 
SilU-a-manger  (in  spite  of  dinner-odours);  and  there  is  thus  formed 
the  complete  suite  of  Saloons  which  our  neighbours  have  in  place  of 
onr  Family-apartments. 

On  the  half-sunk  Basement-story,  or  Syussoi,  we  have  first  two 
Waiting-rooms  (?)  and  a  Cloak-room  (  Vestiaire)  directly  attached  to 
the  Entrance-Porch  above,  and  a  similar  Cloak-room  for  the 
Carriage-entrance  above;  the  Waiting-rooms  are  no  doubt  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  house;  and  the  Cloak-rooms  are  at  least  a  double 
acknowledgment  of  the  argument  that  no  good  house  should  be 
without  such  a  convenience  at  the  door.  The  Kitchen,  Pastry,  and 
Larders,  and  the  (French)  Butler's-Pantry  and  Servants'-Hall  are 
well  grouped  together ;  close  at  hand  for  the  Service-stair  and  the 
Servants'-Entrance,  which  are  together.  The  remainder  of  the 
Basement  accommodates  the  Cellarage,  Sec.  The  principles  of 
accommodation  throughout  are  still  essentially  different  from  those 
of  English  practice. 

The  neatness  with  which  both  series  of  apartments,  the  Family- 
rooms  and  the  Offices  alike,  are  compacted  together,  is  peculiarly 
French;  the  very  plans  have  a  characteristic  style  of  the  same 
kind.  This  neatness,  however,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
skilfal  disposition ;  and  indeed  there  is  nothing  here  or  elsewhere 
in  French  plan  from  which  English  architects  can  take  a  lesson  in 
respect  of  home  comfort. 
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